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J Wises human lone wolf is not a happy 
animal. But strangely his. very lone- 
liness may become a barrier which prevents 
others from offering the friendship he really 
needs and is too proud to scek. 

The lone wolf tries to mask his real feeling 
of inferiority by a show of independence, a 
superior aloofness, which rebuffs normal 
friendliness. Mr. X., for example, joins 
various committees, but is only happy when 
blocking the way of the majority. He must 
be in opposition to assert his independence. 
The tragedy of this is that his non-co- 
operativeness makes it difficult if not 
impossible for his views to be considered 
or taken seriously. 

He has not learned the secret of effective 
team work, in which personality is enhanced 
by the ability to sub-ordinate itself freely 
‘to the aims of the team. y 

Happy family life is the place in which 
healthy co-operativeness is developed. Where 
there is a real sharing in affection and duties, 
children learn how to give and how to receive 
according to need. A small boy in a house 
I was visiting had just been out to feed the 
hens, He said “You know, there is some 
satisfaction in feeding them; they do bring 
something in to the house in return. Not like 
hat old parrot up there who does nothing 
for his keep.” That boy obviously shared in 
the family responsibilities and he would never 
Stow up into a lone wolf. 

In contrast with this, Mrs. Blake, a 
panoni said, “Yow’ll never cure me of my 
ndependence.”? Had she been truly inde- 
Pandent, earning her living and accepting 

me share in social responsibilities, there 


From Loneliness to Happy 
Soctability 
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would have been no quarrel with her right- 
ful desire to maintain her independence. 
But her actual position was that she had 
broken down under strain, had come to the 
end of her money, and but for the charity 
ofa friend would have been in an institution. 

She was clinging to independence in 
phantasy because she had lost it in reality. 
This was a false independence which she 
had to let go to allow a more mature 
response to life emerge. She could have 
maintained her integrity better if she had 
genuinely accepted the fact that for the time 
being, with neither money nor strength, she 
was dependent on the good will and help 
of others. 


Good Mixers 


The genuinely independent socially 
adjusted person does not think of clinging 
to his independence. He may not even 
realise that it is expressed effectively in his 
sense of responsibility and in his reliability, 
though he will never lack friends who 
appreciate these qualities. 

The good mixer, whom all admire and 
most people would like to be, is one who 
is genuinely interested in other people, 
whom he likes for their difference from him 
as well as their likeness to him. He can 
listen sympathetically, as well as talk 
interestingly. He has a sense of humour that 
tides over any awkward moments. 

These qualities are based on a true self- 
knowledge which wins the liking, respect 
and allegiance of others. They can then 
accept us as we are, capacities and limita- 
tions, strength and weakness, combined, 
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There is no need, for instance, to be a lone 


wolf or a wallflower at a dance because of 


a snub nose. If we are dressed suitably, it 
can look perky and attractive. Self-con- 
fidence matters more than our features in 
winning friends, dancing partners or 
arriage partners. 

‘rus sell conbidente is based on a friendly 
acceptance of others and it can only 
develop through actually mixing with 
others. It is at the opposite pole from the 
lone wolf with his pseudo-supcriority and 
the aggressive self-assertion that hides a 
very loncly insufficient ego. 

It is not enough, of course, for the lone 
wolf to become aggressively helpful of 
others. The change that is needed is in the 
heart, not the outside behaviour and specch. 
There are people who do all the “right” 
things, but still remain unliked and basically 
lonely. They are being consciously ‘“un- 
selfish” with an end in view—and naturally 
they defeat their own purpose. 

Many people fail to recognise that 
although selfishness is always wrong (since 
it is by definition a getting what one wants 


Do You Deserve Success? 


E all say we want success, but are we so 

Sure we deserve it? So many of us blame 

our slow progress on our bad luck or lack of 

opportunity when the fault may lie in our 

attitude and our approach to our work and 
other people. — 

Try this test to check on yourself. Answer 


“yes”? or “no” to the questions before turning 
to the key at the end. 


1.—Are you good-tempered enough to take 
criticism without sulking or “flying off the 
handle”? 
2.—Are you tactful, the kind of person who 
knows when to hold his tongue and who can 
say the right thing at the right time? 
3.—Can you control any tendency to act on 
impulse when this may prove unwise? 
4.—Are you good-natured, and easy to get on 
with? 
5. Are you always ready to oblige and to take 
trouble? 
Are you punctual and generally con- 
scientious about your time-keeping? 
7-—Can you be relied on to get on with the job 
without supervision? 
8.—Do you take a real pride in your work? 
g.—Do you always check your facts and make 
sure that you know exactly what is required? 
10.—Are you patient in the face of opposition 
and other people’s slowness to grasp the 
facts of a situation? 
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at the expense of others), too great an 
unselfishness can be a neurotic escape from 
facing our real problems. 

It is often easier to help someone still less 
adjusted to life or weaker than ourselves, 
than to face up to and overcome our own 
character weaknesses and deficiencies. Yet 
if we try to help others while running away 
from our own problems, the dominating or 
patronising attitude is felt. 

Christ pointed out the danger of this when 
stressing the necd to cast the beam out-o 
our own eyes before we could sce to. tak 
a mote out of our brother's eye. 

If we are prepared to do this, we will 
never be lone wolves, cating our hearts out 
for the love and understanding we cannot 
win. Those with motes they want taking 
out tend to come unconsciously for help to 
those who have wrestled with their own 
demons and cast the beams out of their own 
eyes. 

The genuine sympathy such people 
radiate draws others to them, and the 
fellowship of travellers on the road of life 
enriches ail the way. 


11.—Are you quick to spot new conditions and 
developments and adjust yourself to meet 
them? 


12.—Can you master that tend 
a difficult, tedious, 

13.—Are you good at 
and cons 
decisions? 

14.—As well as, being alert for o 
you follow these up on you 

15.—Are you ready and pre] 
responsibility? 

16.—Would you say that 
confidence in yourself 

17.—Can you talk to ot 
vincingly? 


ency to postpone 
or unpleasant job? 

reasoning out the pros 
and making wise workable 


Pportunities, do 
r own initiative? 
pared to shoulder 
you have sufficient 


and your abilities? 
hers, easily and con- 


18.—Can you stand dislike, jealousy, disapproval 
without being unduly upset or depressed 
by it? à 

19.—Have you a clear and definite goal in front 
of you? { 


20.—-Have you the enthusiasm and courage to 
keep trying when things are not coming 
your way? 


Count five marks for every “yes.” A 
70 1s very good; 60-70 is highly satisfact 
50-50 may be counted satisfactory. B 
is only fair. Under 40 is not satisfacto 

Keep this test by 
six-monthly intervals, 


score of 
ory and 
ut 40-50 
pls ; 
you and try it again at 
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1 you are timid, shy and retiring; if you 
keep yourself to yourself; if you tend to 
run away from life and people and isolate 
A yourself, someone is sure to label you with 
with the word “inferiority.” But the man 
who seeks refuge in crowds and clubs and 
societies may feel just as inferior as his more 
retiring neighbour. He flies perhaps to the 
haven of a club or a crowd because his 
feeling has made his own company intoler- 
able for him. 

More surprising still is the fact that some 
of the most “inferior” people have been the 
most dominant. It is the bumptious, con- 
ceited, boastful little man who feels inferior, 
just as much as the timid person, and his 
bumptiousness and conceit are the dis- 
guises he assumes to hide his Jack of self- 
assurance. One pin-prick, and his inflated 
boasting is punctured. 

Acute inferiority feelings must be taken 
with the utmost seriousness. They are a 
terrible handicap. They alter the whole 
course of life. How then can the “inferior” 
person come to have happier and more 
normal reactions? 

The inferiority pattern is made in the 
early days of childhood, when the infant is 
seeking some way of coping with this strange 
new life, so that it will become less frighten- 
ing and will give love, security and pleasure. 
In his pressing search for these satisfactions, 
the infant sometimes meets problems and 
humiliations so great that in his panic 
attempts at adjustment and adaptation, he 
comes to feel ineradicably inferior. 

What are these problems? Largely they 
are problems of defect, guilt and dependancy 
and I want to look at each of these problems 
in turn. 


O give an illustration of defect, 
here is the child who finds himself 
laughed at in his first school for wearing the 
fancy knickerbockers of which his fond 
mother is so proud. She thinks her darling 
boy looks so “chic” and attractive, but the 
, fact is the other boys wear trousers, and they 
- laugh at him as a “sissy.” His humiliation 
is so great he wants the earth to swallow 
him up. 

Desperately he wants to be accepted by 
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other boys, and, much to his mother’s 
distress, he goes into a tantrum at home and 
tears the beautiful knickerbockers his fond 
mother has made. She is broken-hearted, 
and the boy isin a great emotional dilemma. 
He loves his mother and needs her, but he 
cannot possibly face the sneers and jecrs of 
his play-mates. The knickerbockers consti- 
tute a grave defect in his personality, and he 
becomes self-conscious about his appearance, 
“inferior,” and afraid of the gibes of the 
children around him. 

Similarly, a child whose parents cannot 
afford to dress him up to the standard of his 
school-mates, is made to feel conspicuous, 
hyper-sensitive and ashamed. 

The root of “inferiority” in many people 
is a physical defect in infancy and childhood, 
a lisp that was laughed at, a club foot, a 
hare lip, or a babyish mannerism. Perhaps 
a boy finds himself much taller than_his 
mates, or much shorter, so that he feels 
cither conspicuous, or that he cannot “make 
the grade.” Children can be unwittingly 
very cruel to cach other, and a turned-up 
nose or a rebellious curl can bring such jeers 
of scorn from others that the child is sure the 
world has completely rejected him. 


Not only physical defect, or failing 
in attire, but any deficiency may, 
in some circumstances, become a point of 
great humiliation with a child. The illegiti- 
mate is often teased about his father, and 
children whose parents are involved in 
separation, divorce or scandal often come in 
for intolerable reproach from their school- 
mates. 

Sometimes, too, children are heatedly 
jealous of a brother or sister, envious of her 
curls, or of his brains, or of the affection 
bestowed on the other by the parents. They 
feel that some defect has made them totally 
unacceptable. 

There are yet other defects, but they are 
more subtle. Some little girls are envious of 
masculinity and want to be boys. But if they 
betray boyish mannerisms, they are laughed 
at and humiliated. Less common, but even 
more tragic, is the boy who wishes he were 
a girl, and betrays himself among his 
fellows by feminine mannerisms and in- 


S ye would that men should do to 
Aw do ye also to them likewise. 
Luke 6, 31. 


tonations. He finds life very hostile and 
frightening, and “inferiority” develops. . 

There are countless ways in which a child 
may feel seriously deficient, and if he is 
shamed beyond endurance, the basic motive 
of his life tends to become either a constant 
covering up of the deficiency, retirement 
from the race of life because of it, or a process 
of brazening it out by aggression. 

In any case, it is “inferiority.” 

GREAT deal of inferiority, when 
A tacked down to its source in 
infancy, is found to have its root in guilt- 
feelings. Children between the ages of three 
and six years find a great deal of comfort 
and thrill in exploring their bodies. There 
js nothing evil or corrupt in this. It is just 
a natural stage in the child’s development 
and should be overlooked by the parent. 

It may mean that the child is not receiving 
enough affection and warmth from the 
parents, or is not given enough to do. But 
many parents—often because they have guilt- 
feelings themselves about sexual matters— 
tend to look upon this infant habit with the 
utmost horror, and set about the child with 
terrible warnings and threats, making out 
that he is committing an unforgivable sin. 

The child cannot stay for long in this 
intolerable state of degradation. So he, or 
she, becomes another person, the “nice, 
clean child” of the parent’s hopes, and 
pretends that the other personality who 
committed these “‘crimes” has disappeared 
and is gone for ever, The habit stops, and 
the forgiven child is at peace. At peace— 
until adolescence comes. 

Then the young person is made vitally 
aware of her or his sexual nature. And with 
this awareness comes a feeling once again 
of the most appalling guilt and shame. The 
young fellow or girl feels unworthy, different 
from others, in the grip of a terrific force he 
or she is helpless to master or control. These 

oung people feel they cannot share this 
secret burden with anyone, but at the same 
time they are afraid that in spite of all their 
precautions, the secret is out, and everyone 
knows their guilt! y 

Such a person becomes shy, afraid to 
speak or to accept the limelight, and goes 
through great and distressing torture of mind. 
This is “inferiority.” 

HE process of growing up from 
"TT pabyhood to adulthood is one of 
pecoming more and more independent of 
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the parents who, in your baby helplessness, 
you had to trust entirely. The point at 
which an individual becomes emotionally 
independent of the parents praise or 
blame, is, in one sense, the start of truc 
mental adulthood. 

But many people, however old in years, 
never reach this status. It is an old, old 
story, and has happened many times. Here 
is a mother who spoils and fusses her. son 
and insists on maintaining the vestiges of 
the mother-baby relationship. If he attempts 
to show he has an independent mind of his 
own, mother is heartbroken and suffers 
terribly, until the son, repentent—because 
he cannot live without his mother’s love and 
esteem—runs back to her again. 

Here, on the other hand is a parent who 
is harsh and stern toward the child. What- 
ever the child wishes is entirely overruled. 
The child is allowed no will of his own, and 
if he rebels against the wretched state of 
things, the utmost severity is shown by the 
parent until the rebellious will is broken, 
and the child’s ego has surrendered com- 
pletely to the will of authority. 

Such a child finds that he cannot grow 
up to true adulthood. He remains a child all 
his life. He accepts authority—however 
unreasonable—without demur. He (or she) 
will put up with all kinds of persecution 
and frustration, because for him, to rebel 


A hobby will help you. . . 
Public Speaking 


T best way to master stage nerves is to 
be intensely interested in your subject. 
Feel that it is important, something you want 
Jour audience to hear about. 

Begin in a small way with Sunday School 
work, youth club discussion groups, a debating 
club, a public speaking class. Breathing 
exercises and reading aloud will help. Try 
making up short extempore speeches on any- 
thing that comes into your mind and say them 
to yourself. This is excellent practice in 
marshalling ideas and expressing them clearly, 

When you have to speak in public, know 
exactly what you are going to say. List it under 
main headings: Introduction, Point 1, Point 2, 
Point 3, Summing up. 

Try to see your audience as being friendly 
and interested. They are unlikely to be there 
unless they want to listen, but it is up to you 
to keep their interest. Cultivate a Sriendly 
style. Keep your head up and speak to the 
back of the hall. Get a friend to criticise, and 
eliminate any irritating mannerisms by 
practising in front of a mirror. 

Don’t expect too much for a start. Youll 
improve! 
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Sings feelings of the utmost condemnation 
an he is terrified of that. This, too, is 
inferiority.” 


ECAUSE of these childhood de- 
oe fects, guilts and states of depen- 
ie Y, men and women grow up in years, 
ae unable to take their full place in life. 
ees Ke often gifted and sensitive to life’s 
the Me ues, but their tongues are tied and 
ar E e run away from taking any position 
ney aa or responsibility. Sometimes 
they end to seclude themselves, and become 
x onely ones of the carth. Sometimes they 
ads compulsion to mix with people, and 
preci the hangers-on in any society or 
isation or club. 
as and there the inferior person will 
rks to forget his inferiority, and cither 
os = wer at all costs to banish his spectre 
ie z cee will become a crashing bore, 
ife a alking, always pretending to be the 
eee t soul of the party, in an attempt to 
eee he feeling that he is deficient and 
nted, 
‘ it = Possible that you have read so far 
Ns ave recognised yourself in these lines. 
of eee are asking, what is the way out 
constic, misery of humiliation and self- 
Tae og ald What can I do about it right 
Drion? erc a release from this terrible 
A ahan be done, if you are ready to take 
pe trouble to -understand yourself, and if 
Fein persevere. Here arc some practical 
wit oe that will help if you apply them 
¢termination. 


Fast, do some simple self-analysis. 
histo; Be perfectly frank about your own 
care ry. Be frank about the people who had 

Re you when you were too tiny to 
Hee your own way. They were not 
of? NE were they? Who were you terrified 
love gro Punished you? Or whose possessive 

Spoiled you and bound you? 

eg you can remember the fear of 
you b , or of the darkened room, or maybe 
—of lave memories—even though indistinct 
my Sgalousy of the new baby: “He’s got 

Ges; ot, and I’m turned out, and Mummy 
Was n't like me any more.” Or perhaps it 
whe your experience to hear rows at home 
Prop, 0U Were too little to understand 

perly, 
a Vibrations of your father’s terrible 
feelin, ™Mnation come back to you, and your 
findi of terror, or the humiliation of 
every yourself completely different from 
at Ae around you, and of being jeered 
scorned. You can remember the 


EXERCISE YOUR 
MIND! 


Mann a habit of looking for “the other side 
of the picture.” This does not mean you 
must be quarrelsome or cynical. It is simply a 
device for stimulating yourself to do your own 
thinking. 

You read an advertisement in the newspaper 
for some product you know. The merits of the 
article are skilfully described. Try to think out 
yourself what are the faults and weaknesses, - 

You envy someone his job. You can think of 
plenty of reasons why you would like it. Then 
try to think of all the drawbacks of the job. 

You read a letter in a magazine putting 
forward arguments in favour of some view. Then 
try to write a letter yourself putting the argu- 
ments against that view. 

You have some misfortune in your personal 
life. Then consider carefully what you have 
learned from it, what benefits it has brought 
you or what you can salvage from the experience. 
*"Go to debates occasionally and try to take 
part. . ; , 

Spend an hour or two in a magistrate s court. 
isten to the case against someone accuscc. 
i to think out what might be said in defence 
or by way of excuse. Then listen carefully to the 


defence put forward. 


exposure, and as you reflect on’ 
f humiliation, you can trace it 
ing abasement that came 


guilt about 
this feeling © 
back to the crush 


to you asa child. 
Ï want you to relax and feel these child- 


hood experiences all over again. See them 
and feel them as you felt them then. Take 
time over it. Then see them again as an adult. 
If you follow out this process conscientiously, 
ou will become indignant with those 
authorities of your childhood days—whether 
parents, brothers, sisters or teachers—who 
undermined your essential self-esteem. 

You may feel bitter about it. Well, feel 
bitter for once! Bring it up to full con- 
sciousness, and get it out of your emotional 
system. Sce things as they really were. You 
may feel full of self-pity as you follow this 
process. That will do no harm, But you 
must realise that your self-pity is that of a 
child who longs to be a baby again because 
he was a baby in fact, he was frustrated, and 
never completely satisfied. 

Feel that way again, and recognise the 
emotion for what it is. Then ask yourself 
if you are prepared to stay like that all your 
life, in an orgy of aching self-pity, or would 
you rather grow up and enjoy life? Simi- 
larly, would you like to remain humiliated 
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| DECISIONS: How to 


Make Them 


EE your objective plainly. What are 

you trying to do? i 

Welcome every opportunity to act 

itively. 

PE vou aE decisive about small things, 

jt will be easier deciding the bigger 
S. 

E ehis should be done at once, 

don’t hesitate. Do it now! 

If the time isn’t right for immediate 
action, set a deadline and keep to it. 

No one can be right every time. If anyone 
were, he wouldn't be human. 

Watch out for the line of least resistance, 
being unduly influenced by others, fear 
of criticism. 

Examine all the facts. Weigh up the 
pros. and cons. Face the issue involved 
even if it is unpleasant or hurtful. 

Consider every possible course of 
action but take the long view as well as 
the short view. Something that looks 
good now may not be so good for the 
future. 

Try to be impersonal about it as 
though you are advising a stranger. 

If you need advice, get it from some- 
one who is competent and impersonal. 

Some people stick in the baby stage. 
They want others to do the deciding, 
while they complain and criticise if any- 

thing goes wrong. Naturally this does 
not apply to you. You are mature enough 
to settle your own affairs! i | 


and ashamed, and get your satisfaction in 
life out of that, or would you like to exert 
yourself and have the fun of living. 


OW, recognise why you have felt 
humiliated and inferior all your 

life. You have held through the years the 
same relationship to the world and people 
as you did to your parent or brother or 
sister or teacher in early years. Do please 
grasp that. The very people you feel most 
inferior towards are merely subjective 
re-incarnations of your condemning parents. 
And once you realise this fully, it need 

en no longer. 

PaP red, if you have the courage to put 
it to the test, you will find that a breath of 
criticism or pawky humour in the direction 
of this high and mighty person will blow his 
“superiority” right away. Don’t people 
your world with condemning parents, 
ardians and teachers. Don’t look on the 
world through the spectacles of early child- 
hood. Every cat can look at a king, and you 
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are much more than a cat, and the other 
fellow is much less than a king! 

Remember that a person you feel so 
afraid of is not an offended parent, or a little 
god. He, or she, is a person like yourself, 
with troubles and problems like yours. 
Accept the universe as a friendly place, and 
believe that people intend, for the most part, 
to give you a friendly place in it. Indeed, it 
is more than probably that the very people 
of whom you are afraid, are “inferior” 
themselyes—that is why they are so awkward 
and troublesome—and they need the 
warmth and understanding of your friend- 
ship, too! 


oe set out to build up your 
self-esteem. This is most important. 
Not that you should inflate yourself into 
believing you are something that you are 
not, but that you should accept this funda- 
mental fact about yourself, that you are a 
person with as rich a potential as any other 
average person. 

Drink in the good news that you are not 
alone in the world any more, nor doomed 
for ever to punishment, but that you are 
actually a person of infinite value, and that 
whatever your defects may be—straight 
hair, a snub nose, an unfortunate back- 
ground in family life—these liabilities can 
become your assets if you will relieve your- 
self of your unnecessary shame about them, 
and believe in yourself as a personality, 

And, you know, I do want you to lift 
yourself out of the shame and guilt you have 
felt so long concerning self-stimulation, It 
has not wrecked your life, You are not 
doomed to insanity. It is not the unforgiv- 
able sin. It is not a perfectly satisfactory 
answer to your sexual problems, but there 
is no cause for humiliation. 

Recognise that this sense of aloneness 
proceeds from the wrongful condemnation 
you received as a child. It was a mistaken 
severity on the part of the parent, and you 
can now face the word with a smile, 
Satisfy your mind on this score, and you will 
release untold energies of personality for 
tackling other problems, and you can tackle 
them with an easy and happy mind. 

Believe in yourself. You are a grand 
person really. I mean it! According to one of 
the poets of history, you have been created a 
little lower than the angels, and crowned with 
glory and honour. Imagine that! Recognise 
that there is no doom hanging over you any 
longer. You are a free person, and you can 
face the future with confidence. 

Take hold of your true inheritance, and 
live! 


— 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


DIFFICULT WIVES AND 
PARENTS 


HE more civilised we become the more 
ine cated we make, life. The man 
his Bo a the sun to till the soil round 
individu re was much more free as an 
anal ual than the one who is aroused by 
a arm clock in order that he may catch 

Specified bus or train to an office or 
workshop, 
t situlanly, it must have been easier to be 
dina ees man in a primitive community 
to adju. is to advise people to-day how best 
larly apa the difficulties of 1953. Particu- 
when ‘i is so for a psychologist like myself 
AWASA appeal comes from countries far 
TU with a different culture from our own. 
ame: educated native has a particularly 
icult course in life to steer. He may be 
rei in English, expert in engineering or 
incite but quite unable to emancipate 
which 1 from the customs and traditions in 
up. Y. he and his fathers have been brought 
wes et at the bottom his problems can be 

Y similar to our own, and can be solved 
pea application of the same general 
of m Ples which should rule the behaviour 

an to his fellows all the world over. 
whens sa central African, for instance, 
in ete to gain a knowledge of psychology 
Tite ler to be able to meet the local Juju 
is oft On equal terms. The “will to power 
whe en similarly the hidden motive of those 
Satie ae assiduously here in Britain to 
trying | diplomas and certificates. They are 
{28 to combat a feeling of inferiority, and 
Aft, should recognise a brother in this 

rican ! 
is nagging wife again is, familiar 
ree at the history of mankind. The 
had hie hilosopher Socrates is said to have 
one pi severely tried by such a 
Glisten she is found in all countries and 
tes, 


HAT advice can I gives for 
gentle: example, to the Mohammedan 
Positi aan who occupies a good business 
ife ie dle in Pakistan, but whose domestic 

ey scribed by himself as hell? 
ruinous life at home has been disgraceful, 
not e and very unhappy. My wife is very 
critici: mpered and does not stand any 

cism. Nagging is her hobby.” 


Here, you sce, he puts all the blame on 
the wile as husbands are apt to do. Fortun- 
ately he includes in his letter a history of 
the marriage which does much to account 
for the distressing state of affairs. It is 
another illustration of the truth of the poet 
Congreve’s couplet: 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 

Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned. 


This bride was slighted on her wedding 
day. The husband writes : 

“The system here is for parents of the 
would-be bridegroom to visit the home of 
the proposed bride to investigate her habits 
and upbringing. Good looks are not much 
taken into consideration. The girl is con- 
sidered suitable according to her behaviour 
and disposition. In many cases this method 
proves ruinous to the future happiness of 
the couple, as one or other becomes violently 
disappointed on at last secing the partner. 

“This girl was approved by my father. 
When I saw her after the marriage cere- 
mony, I was disgusted to find I had got 
married to a girl whose appearance dis- 
pleased me. But I had to take her as I did 
not want to disappoint my father.” 


T is evident that this bridegroom 
Tisis no attempt to disguise his 
m his bride. When, later on, he 
nly that he preferred her sister 
to herself, it is no wonder that she took to 
the only revenge open to her, that of 
nagging. Perhaps it would have been kinder 
to have divorced her, according to Moham- 
medan law, before the children were born. 

Selfishness is not confined to any one race 
of mankind. It is easy to blame others for 
one’s own failures, and many who complain 
that “My wife is utterly unreasonable” 
would do well to take stock of themselves 
and of the situation and sce whether she has 
not reason for her behaviour in wounding 
self-esteem. 

A man can be utterly selfish in his sex 
life, using his wife for his own sensuality, 
instead of sharing with gratitude the proof 
she gives of her love. He may be demanding 
rights, where he should sue for privileges. 
He may take his wife for granted, too, in 


feelings fro: 
showed op€ 
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other capacities. He accepts as a matter of 
course, perhaps, the carefully prepared 
meals set before him, and never gives a word 
of praise. He may expect her to keep the 
children from bothering him without 
admitting any responsibility himself for their 
training and management. 

Perhaps he expects her to dress herself 
in a manner to do him credit on the money 
she scrapes from housekeeping, and fails 
to recognise what a “build up” she could get 
if she had the unquestioned use of an 
allowance of her own. 

The selfish husband, too, may fail to 
recognise that his wife may have interests 
and capacities beyond the house. He may 
grudge her what he does not share, and 
drive her in upon herself by his uncom- 
panionable silence when she has been left 
alone all day. 

Nagging signifies resentment and frustra- 
tion, and these are matters for combined 
research rather than recrimination. As 
Thomas Hood wrote: “Evil is wrought by 
want of thought, as well as want of heart.” 
But once the wrong response has been made, 
the wrong attitude taken, then evil becomes 
self-generating, and goes on and on. 


JANOT HER place where the shoe is 
pinching due to the clash of cul- 
tures is India, but here also we find a 
familiar story though the details are strange. 
My correspondent writes : 

“I am a Brahmin and I have quite a 
good position here. I am thirty years old 
but I am not married. I live sexually with 
the wife of my greatest friend who said it 
would be good for me. Now my father 
wants me to marry another woman and I 
do not know what to do. My father was very 
unkind to me in the past and I ran away 
from home because he beat me, and I gave 
up my career, but I have made another. He is 
my father and I ought to do what he wants 
but I am very unhappy. I like my friend’s 
wife very much and I do not want another.” 

Like the inferiority feeling and the 
nagging wife, the possessive parent is 
common to all cultures. Here in the West 
we realise that he is outmoded, but in 
patriarchal countries his position is more 
strengthened and sanctioned by tradition 
and religion. 

Indeed, religion is often evoked in 
Christian countries to justify “duty” to one’s 
parents and many a young man and woman 
feels guilty at the thought of leaving father 
or mother to form fresh ties. Yet, surely, this 
is how life must progress. One can “honour” 
one’s parents from a distance by giving 


them the respect to which they are entitled 
but they have no right to continue to 
contro! sons and daughters after these have 
got beyond adolescence. 

It is worth while noting that the Biblical 
command was given to a_ patriarchal 
pastoral people, and that the Founder of 
Christianity Himself did not scruple to 
leave His parents to follow His mission as 
soon as He felt ready to do so. There is 
significance, too, in the fact that His first 
recorded miracle was at a marriage feast. 

It is fatally easy for human parents, like 
animals, to “devour their young,” keeping 
them so emotionally bound that they are 
incapable of finding their proper role in 
life. This can happen in India or Britain, 
or anywhere else. 


"Fes many sons and daughters all 
over the world are thus held in 
bondage, which is all the more complete 
since the younger generation may not 
realise how it is being emotionally drained. 

The widowed husband allows his feelings 
to go out to his unmarried daughter so that, 
in all but sex relationship, she replaces the 
wife he has lost. 

Again, the lonely widow reaching out for 
a man can smother her son with a wealth 
of love which stifles all initiative. In all 
such cases the restricted party is apt to 
harbour unconscious resentment, which in 
turn engenders feelings of guilt, and a need 
for self-punishment shown by physical ill 
health or by failure to make use of oppor- 
tunities and abilities. 

But such a state of things is never likely 
to occur if the parents have had and 
preserved the right attitude to one another 
and towards their children from the first, 

They should feel that their children are 
their gift to the world and not destined to 
minister to their own emotional needs, They 
should foster each child’s independence and 
initiative from carly years, giving love 
which is creative and not greedy and self- 
seeking. It needs to be the love which says 
“Never mind me; go ahead and develop 
yourself; I am here to see that you do not 
come to grief.” 

Selfishness is the result of an ego whi 
feels itself threatened. If usl ka 
exhibited by the parents then the child will 
adopt that as a way of life. Example will 
always outweigh precept—all the world 


over! 
Koopa is a treasure, but 
practice is the key to it.—Thomas 
Fuller. 
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Readers may submit 
Psychological or sexual 
problems to our Advice 
Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives each 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 

background” to the prob- 
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lem: age, occupation, sex (married or single), home life, position in the 
family, hobbies and interests. A considered reply will be sent in due course to 
all enclosing a stamped addressed envelope and fee of ros. (If the reader 
merely wishes for information on matters of fact, and not a psychological assess- 
ment of his difficulties, he need only enclose a fee of 5s.) Address to the 
Psychologist Advice Bureau, Manfield House, 1 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. When the point raised is one of general interest extracts 
from letters and the answers to them may be published. No names will be given. 


Wanderlust 

Recently my lifelong chum came home on 
leave, full of the idea of emigrating to Australia. 
As a result I am beginning to feel dissatisfied 
with my job, and I inwardly dislike the acting 

have to do to put up a pleasant front at work. 
_ In this job I have perfect security, and a happy 
ife if I can get into the right state of mind 
regarding it. I used to like it well enough. 

Will this kind of wanderlust pass off? Is it 
escapism, or an undeveloped attitude towards life? 


OU appear to be a well balanced 
individual and your problem is simply 
to decide what you want out of life. 

Some people go all out for “security” ; 
a regular job, decent prospects, a familiar 
routine, an unchanging environment. One 
can never find complete security in this 
ats and the attempt to get it may result in 

n atrophied personality. 

Others feel life is an adventure and that 
the purpose of living is to develop one’s 
Personality to the full—to take chances, to 
make fresh contacts, to try everything 
once. That attitude demands self-confidence 
and a belief that whatever happens one can 

e equal to all demands. With it one may 
Not acquire riches or become a churc 
Warden, but one acquires ripeness and 
Wisdom, 

Settle which class you belong to. But do 
1t yourself—-don’t let your “lifelong chum! 
co it for you! 


Loneliest Bachelor on Earth! 

I am tall, well-formed and by no means 
without my share of Abe looks. I am a man of the 
world, have talked to film stars in Hollywood, 
ratios and beggars in India. I read three 
anguages fluently. 


Nevertheless, I remain on the marriage market. 
What am I to do about it? 

My mother, whom I loved dearly, died, and 
shortly afterwards I lost my father. My brother 
(who is something of a recluse) and I live alone 
in the house, which is full of memories for me. 

I am the loneliest man on earth. Please don’t 
advise me to go to dances. I am aware that that is 
where most men pick up their wives, but I shall 
oer want someone whose beauty is matched by 
her wit. She should be alert, charming, intelligent 
and kind, at once lovable and loving. 

‘Am I asking too much? 


OUR letter is full of interest to the 
Y paychologist but we rather despair of 
making you understand what is wrong. 

In spite of your experience of the world, 
your skill in languages, your ability to 
adapt to all sorts of people—in spite of all 
this, your attitude to life remains childish 
and your way of life is regressive. 

You are influenced by a_perfectioned 
childish fairy tale attitude to life; you are 
regressive because you are still living under 
the parental roof trying to cling to the 
family circle into which you were born. 

You are unmarried because you feel that 
no woman is good enough for you, and you 
feel this because your ideas are founded on 
illusion. 

Years ago in infancy you formed a 
picture of an ideal mother into which you 
fitted your actual mother. She became the 
embodiment of all that is good in women; 
she became your ideal mate and psycho- 
logically you married her and have been 
faithful to her ever since. 

Your search for a mate is unreal because 
what you are searching for is a woman who 


10 
will be to you as completely satisfying as 
you used to find your mother, and you 
cannot find her. If you did the idea of 
marrying her would make it seem as if you 
were marrying your mother, which would 
be impossible and repugnant. hi a 

If you can open your eyes to this an 

grow up emotionally, as you have intellec- 
tually, you can trust in life to bring you 
ma Mi ee a suitable and satisfying mate. 
E BA] drop your feeling of superiority, 
and your “ail or nothing” reaction to life. 

A man does not meet a perfect woman 
and “‘live happy ever after.” He marries 
someone he loves but who is far from 
perfect, just as he is far from perfect 
himself. 

Your present way of living is most 
unhealthy and an evasion of the responsi- 
bility of adult life. Get out and away from 
the sentimental influences of your home and 
the regressive influence of your brother. 
Break away from family ties—and live! 


Perspiration Problem 


For a number of years I have suffered from 
excessive sweating. I am becoming afraid to meet 
new people, or to play any games, dance, or go 
into a restaurant in case I break out in a per- 
spiration. 

My boy friend is very keen on dancing and 
other social activities, but I feel I cannot confide 
in him. I am depressed, for I am afraid I shall lose 
him through it. 

My home life is fairly happy, except for the 
fact that my father is quarrelsome. I have always 
been shy and have never made friends easily. 
J: you think of it rationally, is it not 

absurd to hold back from a full partici- 
pation in life, and to refrain from doing so 
much that you would like to do, just because 
you perspire freely? 

What makes one perspire? In the first 
place it is one of the chief ways in which 
waste products are eliminated. Cease to 
perspire and you die, Secondly, perspiration 
is one of the devices which regulate the 
temperature of the body and make it possible 
to exist under conditions of heat. We 
perspire in order to keep sufficiently cool 
for life processes to continue. 

When you perspire you should think 
“How splendidly my body is functioning !” 
Some people perspire less than others 
because they eliminate more through the 
kidneys. Their skin is not so delicate. But 
everyone must perspire or perish. ; , 

There is another condition which in- 
creases sweat and that is fear. You have got 
yourself into a condition of chronic fear, 
which is another term for anxiety. Owing, 
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no doubt, to your father’s temperament, 
you have not been accustomed to boy and 
girl friends coming into the house. You have 
always been afraid that he would give you 
cause to feel ashamed of him. 

Consequently you have never gained 
confidence in social life. Your fear of what 
people will think of your father has been 
extended to a fear of what they will think of 
you. If, as is likely and natural, you resent 
your father (hate him, you might say), you 
are bound to have an uneasy feeling that 
nice children do not hate their parents, that 
they invariably love them, and so you havea 
feeling that you yourself cannot be “nice to 
know.” 

If that is the way you feel inside you, you 
are bound to be tensed and fearful when 
you meet others, fearing that they will 
condemn you, and so your fear adds to your 
natural perspiration. 

Lose your fear, and you won’t care how 
much you perspire, and then, because you 
do not care, you will perspire no more than 
is natural to you. 

Look upon it as a nuisance, if you like, 
but not a disgrace. Laugh at it; carry a 
large size handkerchief to mop yourself, and 
flaunt it. This attitude will itself reduce 
your perspiration and the more you mix the 
less your fear. Your present attitude is 
confirming yourself in a vicious circle, al 
am afraid and ashamed because I perspire, 
and I perspire because I am ashamed 
and afraid.” 

Are you any less worthy to be a wife and 
mother because of it? Are you of less value 
as a citizen and worker? What rubbish to 
let such a thing daunt you! 


Mother’s Boy Rebels 


I cannot seem to get on at work, because after 
a little while I get bored and want to change my 
job again. 

My physique is not very good; I am inclined to 
be fat, and I suffer from asthma. I keep saying I 
soul start exercises and diet, but that is as Sar as 

get. 

When I am in any 
untruths to try to get out of it. I am an only son of 
twenty-three, and the truth is that my mother 
spoils me. Sometimes I feel like leaving home, 
but have not got the guts to do it, and I don’t want 
to hurt my mother’s Seelings. 

Can you give me any advice? 
de you give your mother any reason to 

be proud of you? You are accepting her 
attention and care as your right, whereas 
you have no value to the community unless 
you are making use of yourself, 

It is only the baby that claims attention 


difficulty I usually tell . 


re 
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II 


Speaking Personally 


HEY cane back after twenty years, and the 

stone stile at the end of the rutted lane, the 
towering clump of ash and sycamore, and the 
cottages with gaping windows staring like sightless 
eyes over the green and lovely valley—all was still 
there. 

They broke in and clambered about the interior 
“from one dark and dirty little room to another, 
up perilous stairways and across sagging floors 
inches deep in rubble.” There were six cottages, 
each containing three or four rooms, seven to ten 
feet square. The windows looked east, and were 
obscured by brambles and ivy. The west wall was 
blind, because your true Purbeck Hills dwelling, 
in South Dorset, sits “with her back to the 
sowwester,” the prevailing wind. The walls were 
two feet thick. 

This was the secret place that Nina Warner 
Hooke had found as a schoolgirl of thirteen, and 
now—looking for a home in the country—she had 
found it again, There was a wonderful view over 
the Corfe valley, to westward the shattered towers 
and battlements of Corfe Castle, and eastward the 
shining blue of Swanage Bay. But buying the 
cottages to convert them was difficult. 

The owner did not wish to sell. He did not 
intend to sell. He was happy to use them as 
pigsties. Why should he sell what he wanted to 
keep himself? 

Urged on by friends who knew the technique, 
Nina and her husband set about the task of not- 
very-gentle moral persuasion. They calied at 


Cottage in the Country 


by John May 


intervals of two days. They wrote letters. They sent 
telegrams. They suggested a better site for a better 
pigsty, and offered to pay part towards it. They 
gave the man no peace—and at last they won! 

They won permission to buy, they won a good 
friend in the vendor, they won a wonderful home 
and an adventure story in home-making that was 
the foundation of a series of magazine articles and 
now finally appears as a book—“Home is Where 
You Make It” (Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d., 
postage 5d.). 

How they avoided being sold a magnificent 
staircase from a castle, how they found the right 
burn-all-night fireplace for a large room that 
needed much heating, how one of the workmen 
disappeared into a great hole in the ground— 
Mest make a tale that will appeal to every home- 
over. 

One old man was always coming around fore- 
casting disaster. Visitors who read the magazine 
articles turned up in droves, and were startled to 
find that the two smooth authors they expected were 
in fact two mortals who looked more like gardeners. 
One of the carpenters was persuaded to make a 
magnificent refectory table out of huge baulks of 
driftwood carried up from the seashore. And so it 
went on. 

Many readers will enjoy every line of thìs tale 
of two Londoners who make a delightful home 
Jrom a Dorset hovel. Personally my enjoyment is 
‘marred Jor me by one thing: Pm jealous of the 
whole project! 


as its right, and your mother is to blame for 
keeping you a baby. Your parents have never 
taught you the discipline which means 
sticking to something because it is worth 
doing, whether or not you like doing it. 
Probably their excuse was that you were 
delicate, but such spoiling can make a person 
more delicate. : 
Your asthma becomes a way of retreating 
from the unpleasant things of life, and you 
need to harden not only your body but your 
will, so that you are never content with 
“saying” you will do something, but will 
begin right away to do it and stick to it. 
Every time you are slack with yourself 
you get more firmly stuck in self-indulgence. 
_ Itis no disgrace to be weak in body, but 
it is important to make the best of your body, 
and still more important to make yourself 
the kind of man your girl can be proud of. 
Your enemy all along the line is your habit 
of self-indulgence and you must continually 
Strive against it. 


It suits you to remain at home because 


your comfort is the first consideration there, 
but do not kid yourself that you do it 
because you do not wish to hurt your 
mother. Probably both your parents would 
be pleased to see you more independent and 
self-assertive. 

Telling lies to get yourself out of diffi- 
culties is another proof that you are still a 
baby in your way of looking at things. An 
adult takes full responsibility for his actions. 
Legally you are of age. Be you age! j 

Make a start, if only by getting out of bed 
promptly and cleaning the boots of the 
household. Say no to a second helping; say 
no to ice cream or chocolate. ‘Learn: the 
virtue of self-denial and count your no’s 
every night. That way you will build 
character and personality, 


Fear of Insanity 


I come from a large famil 

: . family, and both 
parents are of high moral integrity. My life ae 
contented and happy until some time ago when the 
strain of examinations, and the fact that my 
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friend jilted me started my mental troubles. From 
that time onwards, I have been haunted by the 
Sear of insanity. 

I know that I am physically fit, but have been 
told by a doctor that I am neurotic. I have tried 
to take the advice he gave me, but my condition 
has deteriorated, and I am writing to you as I feel 
I must have some external advice and aid. 

TL RERE is not the slightest possibility 
that a man who writes as you do is 
going insane. 

Your attitude to yourself and to society 
shows that you are well adjusted to reality. 
As for being “neurotic,” that does not 
describe you either, although the term is not 
one to be ashamed of. 

Nobody is absolutely emotionally serenc. 
The child in us peeps through under stresses 
and that constitutes neurosis. The more 
sensitive and imaginative one is the more 
liable to such lapses. 

Your trouble is simply morbid anxiety 
which you hang on to the idea of insanity. 
Anxiety is always, as it were, sex-linked. 
The “high moral integrity” of your two 
parents has impressed you, in spite of your 
later knowledge, with the idea that no 
really nice person would experience sexual 


~ thoughts and feelings until safely married. 


You have been ready for a mate for years, 
and under a better social and economic 
system you would have been encouraged to 
find one. We don’t know how long you 
were going with the girl who jilted you, but 
courtship itself can produce anxiety because 
it stimulates sex without satisfying. 

A healthy body must crave for sex and 
you must accept that fact and not contest it. 
Don’t dodge female society. Dancing and 
flirting can take off the keen edge of sex 
tension. 

By accepting sex, you make it less urgent, 
and you will lose your anxiety. 


“Pretty Hopeless” 

I am a single woman, over thirty and an only 
child. Some years ago I suffered a complete 
breakdown, and since then have had various 
illnesses, which I am sure were caused by nervous 


~ troubles. 


I am frightened of thunder, mice and spiders, 
and I se what it is like to shake all over and 
suffer feelings of collapse when I have to speak to 

le. 
OO en I get a few miles away from home I feel 
as though I want to creep somewhere safe, and I 


always seem to be searching Sor shelter. 


ies; ding, art 

I have several hobbies; I love reading, 3 

films, music and the theatre. I sketch quite well and 
osed to have a good singing voice. 

ane is a man I care for, but feeling the way I 


do it all seems pretty hopeless. Can you tell me 
how to set out on the road towards the full, 
satisfying life that I should like? 


yee obviously have a great many gifts. 
What is it that prevents you from 
“setting out on the road to the full and 
satisfying life”? 

Have you ever thought that the reason for 
your illnesses, fears and compulsions can be 
that you have acquired wrong values in life? 

As an only child you had no standards of 
comparison, no opportunity to practise the 
give and take of family life, and you came 
to regard yourself as something to be 
cherished and protected. 

The conflict has been between this urge 
to keep yourself safe by remaining a sheltered 
child, and your natural urge to experiment 
and adventure. Your illnesses have relieved 
the conflict by making protection and 
shelter seem necessary; they have enabled 
you to indulge in self-pity and provided 
reasons why you should never stray from 
home. 

A satisfying life consists in making use of 
oneself, and this can be done under all sorts 
of adverse conditions. You have to be 
willing to be used not merely economically 
in earning a living, but used by life itself, 
You have to give up the search for security 
in favour of living dangerously, since life 
never offers security, but only opportunity. 

A satisfying life for a woman is to fulfil 
her biological purpose. It is possible that 
your libido is unconsciously fixed on your 
father so that you are not free within your- 
self to seek the love of a mate. 

What you need is a process of re-educa- 
tion in the meaning of life and the manage- 
ment of yourself, But you could do without 
medical treatment if you could find in 
yourself the courage to adventure and claim 
your rights by marrying the man you care 
for. That would open your prison bars, You 
have another forty years of active life before 
you. Don’t spend them “in gaol.” 


A New Day 


INISH every day and be done with 

it. You have done what you could 
Some blunders and some absurdities ty 
doubt crept in; forget them as soon as 
you can. 1omorrow is a new i i 
it well and serenely with too na A 
to be cumbered with your old netics 
This day is all that is good and fair Tse 
too dear, with its hopes and invitations 
to waste a moment on the yesterdays = 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. : 
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Advice to Young Women W bo 
Want to Marry 


by a Medical Psychologist 


HERE are many attractive girls, 
ey good wives, who find them- 
bei wondering why they sce their friends 
l ing led to the altar while they have to 
ook on. 
mee marriage was the only career open 
Šal girl, Then young, people could meet 
Sed in the homes of their respective parents, 
the a eligible man who found his way into 
ane which contained one or more 
ania sire girls „would be expected to 
i that his intentions were serious, and to 

ake his choice. 
N, when boy meets girl continually on 
h equal footing at work and at play, when 
e can take her to the cinema or ballroom, 
3 meet her at tennis or out hiking, it is 
ae to decide what makes one girl stand 
3 from another, and just when good 
Omradeship changes to something warmer. 
a long as he is having a good time with 
S girl, or many, there is little to call the 
ot ae attention to the more serious aspect 
hi the relationship, and while ` amusing 
imself he may ignore how time is passıng 
or the girl. a 
L here is no elder brother to say to him, 
eee here, old chap, you secm to be 
ip’ a good deal of my sister. How about 
= ?” There is no stern parent to say, Young 
man, what are your intentions?” 
Economically, too, times have changed. 
EN wonderful it was in the days when a 
inta might be expected to be established 
aaa trade or profession in his early twenties, 
could look at his latest rise of salary 
and say “Now I have enough for two 1? 
oe next step would be to decide where 
Pah, would like to live when married, and 
visit that neighbourhood together to 
assess the merits of the numerous houses. 
hen would come the fun of choosing the 
urniture which could be obtained for sums 
which seem derisory to-day, and still leave 
something towards fitting up the nursery 
at no distant date. F 
ow the question is, “Shall we live with 
my people or with yours?” ‘And the baby? 
S h, not for years yet.” Both man an 
woman may be in their thirties, in fact, 
elore marriage scems practical politics. 


In these circumstances the approach to 
courtship and marriage must necessarily 
be very different from what it wasin the past, 
and it is no wonder that young people get 
confused and nice girls can be left behind. 

There is no use blinking the fact that 
modern conditions make marriage more 
difficult and more dangerous: more difficult 
for the reasons I have stated, and more 
dangerous because delays are dangerous. 

The time to wed is when young, when 
adjustment to life is more flexible. A man in 
his thirties has formed habits which he may 
fnd hard to break. He has had perhaps ten 
years as an adult during which he has been 
able to put himself first and to follow his 
own whims and fancies, and he may well 
be daunted by the curtailment of liberty 


which marriage must bring. 


Starting a Family 

If he is one of a numerous family, adjust- 
ment will not be so hard. He will have been 
accustomed to the necessity of sharing, and 
marriage may spell freedom. But if he is an 
only son it may be difficult to wean him 
from his selfish habit. 

A woman’s best time for child-bearing is 
between twenty-three and twenty-eight, 
and though many start a family at a much 
later age, that is the period during which all 


is most likely to go smoothly and Nature 


needs little help. 

Physiologically and psychologically, early 
marriages are best. But present-day econo- 
mic and social conditions are against them, 
and it is that which creates the problem for 
the young people of to-day. 

How can they cope with it? 

First, I think the girl must all along “keep- 
her eye on the ball.” Not that she should 
set up marriage as the only goal in life. 
The girl who does that is very often the 
girl who is left on the shelf. While waiting 
and watching she is apt to miss the oppor- 
tunities of developing the character and 
personality which can best fit her for the 
married state. 

What I mean is that a girl must kee 
marriage in mind as the natural ma 
desirable end. She must not be a career gir] 
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HE mistake most often made con- 

cerning education is that it is an 
end to be achieved. Education should 
not be a destination, but a road we 
travel all the days of our lives. 


pitying, or professing to pity, the young 
housewife burdened with the care of 
husband and children, and persuade herself 
that success in the commercial or artistic 
or educational world is all she needs to 
satisfy herself. She will, of course, do her 
best in whatever sort of job she has under- 
taken, not only because there is only one way 
of making work satisfying and that is by 
putting ones best into it, but also ‘just in 
case” the husband does not materialise. 

She needs to cultivate the art of “getting 
on with men.” But she must not see life 
solely in terms of having a good time, and let 
fun and flirting blind her to the fact that 
these should be but means to an end, and 
are not ends in themselves. The freedom 
which custom allows to young people nowa- 
days she should not let degenerate into 
licence. If she makes herself cheap it will be 
her own fault if she is never taken seriously. 

Real acquaintance ripens in a less heated 
atmosphere than that of cinema and dance 
hall. The girl or youth who has under- 
standing parents and a home to which a 
friend can be taken is fortunate. Family 
meals provide excellent opportunity ‘for 
assessing the real qualities of another 
person. If, unfortunately, home conditions 
are not suitable, it is best to be frank about it, 
rather than to run the risk of being thought 
standofiish. 


No False Pride 


“I am sorry I can’t ask you in. Dad 
drinks a bit and Mum nags and we don’t get 
any peace. I am sure marriage need not 
be like that.” Or maybe: “Do you mind if 
I don’t take you in? It’s not what I should like 
and the children wouldn’t leave us alone.” 

The point is there should be no false 
pride. No person chooses his own parents 
and few can accept responsibility for the 
family home. It should be enough if each 
shares the ideals of the other and is willing 
to aim at better things. 

Proposals of marriage and engagements 
appear to be out of fashion nowadays, and 
even the one important betrothal ring is no 
longer considered a necessity. T his can make 
the girl’s position somewhat ambiguous. She 
should not hesitate to take the initiative with 


a laggard wooer. 
“f think we ought to settle where we are 


going. Are you hoping to find me nice 
enough to marry if I get to like you, or are 
we just having a good time together until 
someone else turns up? I am not trying to 
rush you, but it does not seem fair not to 
know.” 

Many a girl who is shy of asking such a 
question as this allows a man to monopolise 
her and waits patiently for him to speak, 
and then has the mortification of seeing him 
fade out of her life. 

In these days of camaraderie the prudish 
miss of aforetimes has no place. A girl need 
not be a prude, though, to know where to 
draw the line in flirtations. A girl can 
properly thrill to kisses, but it is senscless to 
work up the emotions to a degree which 
makes self-control difficult, and a man 
should not expect it. A girl who yields to her 
lover may be automatically placing herself 
in the class with which he would not dream 
of marrying, although he may protest 
otherwise. 


Strain on Nerves 


On the other hand, balked sexual tension 
puts a strain on the nerves of both parties 
which can lead to anxiety neurosis, quarrels, 
and separation. Lovers who hope to wed 
“for better or for worse” should avoid 
intensive petting, and the man or woman 
whose aim is normal happy marriage should 
not get tangled in “affaires.” 

I have been writing of the normal well- 
balanced girl, but among those who lament 
that nobody comes to woo them are those 
who are too shy to put themselves forward, 
although they crave for love and under. 
standing. They scurry away from social 
contact like a mouse detected nibbling the 
cheese. If cornered, they blush and stammer 
and are tongue-tied, while all their being 
longs to be as sociable and gay as others, 

These are sufferers from inferiority 
feelings. They dislike themselves, Unless 
one loves oneself one is incapable of giving 
or receiving love. That is to Say, one has to 
accept oneself, one’s height, complexion 
facial appearance, temperament, and abil- 
ities. One gets nowhere by sitting 
lamenting “Why can’t I be like lovely X 
or charming Y?” One has to build up a 
worthwhile personality on the basis of what 
one possesses in the way of temperament 
and talent. i 

Shy people are apt to cxa a i 
defects or disabilities and feel ERS ona 
of the nose or the absence of classic eye- 
brows puts them into the category of the 
untouchables. Blushing and stammering 
arise from their sensitiveness and, since 
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for o imanism is a true philosophy of living 
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all best of themselves at all times and under 
rho umstances. 
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Pelmanism enables you to overcome defects 
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Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 

Pelmanism awakens dormant faculties. It 
develops powers you never thought you 
possessed. It strengthens mental attributes 
which are valuable in every career and every 
aspect of living. It develops:— 


—Optimism —Courage 
—Judgment —Initiative 
—Self-Control —Will- Power 
—Concentration —Resourcefulness 
Self-Confidence —Presence of Mind 


Whatever your age, whatever your occupa- 
tion, Pelmanism will free your mind from 
feelings of Frustration and Inferiority and 
change for the better your whole outlook on 
life. 
Pelmanists are not left to make the applica- 
tions themselves. An experienced and sym- 
pathetic instructional staff shows them, in 
exact detail, how to apply the principles of 
Pelmanism to their own circumstances and 
aspirations. 
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these are made worse by emotional tension, 
the attitude to such disabilities must be 
“Tt doesn’t matter ; these things are not able 
to affect my value in life.” 

To shut oneself up and brood on these 
things keeps them active, while a social life 
undertaken in spite of them will soon make 
them vanish or put them into proportion. 

It is an extra handicap of the shy, 
inhibited girl that she is likely to have becn 
brought up in ignorance of the basic facts 
of sex, and with a fear of males. Ignorance 
can have placed her in conflict with her own 
nature so that she fecls she has committed 
an unforgivable sin because of feelings 
common to all children. Children of unwise 
parents are easily made to feel themselves 
depraved and unworthy of love when they 
have but been following their instincts. 

A girl who is thus imprisoned within 
herself, or kept in emotional bondage to a 
possessive mother or fond father, is apt to 
dream of the Prince Charming who will 
come and rescue her. Unfortunately, while 


The Case of 


dreaming, she shrinks from making use of 
her real opportunities. Often she wakes up 
too late. The way to avoid doing so is to 
recognise frankly the situation in which she 
finds herself, and act now to move out from it. 

Much of what I have written here, 
particularly as regards inferiority, can apply 
also to men. There are many who complain 
that they can never get a “date,” and never 
know what to say to a girl, and they may 
have similar causes for their inhibitions. 
They, too, are apt to be lost in dreams of 
being gay Lotharios instead of accepting 
their own proper nature. 

A girl will always be willing to see more of 
a man who invariably shows himself 
courteous and considerate. There is no need 
to sparkle, and anyone can be led on to talk 
of his or her own life if no other topic comes 
to hand. 

To both men and women I say: “Be 
sincere and genuine, and you will surely, 
have your opportunities of finding a partner 
along with the rest !” 


by a Lay Analyst 


The Man Who Was Too 


RTHUR LLEWELLYN (as we will call 
him) came to me when he was thirty- 
five. He was then in charge of a section of 
the accounts department of a large com- 
pany. . 
He was scrupulously neat and correct in 
dress, and I soon found that this was a 
reflection of his character. His moral code 
was narrow and severe: it could be summed 
up almost completely in one word : Honesty. 
He was incapable of lying, and could not 
tolerate an untruth, or even an uncer- 
tainty. What he called a “woolly” answer 
infuriated him. - 
= He came to me unwillingly. He regarded 
me with suspicion. But, he was suffering 
‘from a number of irritating physical symp- 
toms for which his physician had been able 
to do little. There was, for instance, a recur- 
| rent headache which would have furnished 
most men with a good excuse to slack off. 
This he refused to do. He continued to 
| ight it. It was clear he was on the way to a 


‘breakdown. 


Sensitive 


It was difficult to get him to talk, and he 
had only two interests. One of these was his 
home life; his business was the other. 

About his home life he talked in a super- 
ficial way. All I could learn was that it was, 
at any rate on the surface, satisfactory but 
dull. For its sake, he told me, he could not 
afford to be ill. He seemed, indeed, to 
envisage his private life as a matter of 
accounts! Yet I soon learnt he had a very 
real affection for his wife and their little 
daughter, although he always spoke of it in 
matter-of-fact terms, 

About his business life, even 
found he would talk with a eae 
feeling. He was speaking more freely, He 
delighted in wrestling with difficult prob- 
lems, in taking up a bundle of loose papers 
which represented some branch manager’s 
efforts to elucidate his transactions, and to 
transform this into a perfectly audited piece 
of book-keeping, accounting for every 
penny. 

In order to do his work to his own satisfac- 
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tion, he worked long hours. Because he was 
willing to do this, more work was piled on 
him, This he did not refuse. But from time 
to time he complained in a way that was 
wounding to his superiors. 

When complimented by a director on a 
particularly brilliant piece of “detective- 
ee gar dl his only reply was a tactless 
= ark about the “willing horse.” Any 
oue tior from higher quarters of an altera- 
in = ER running of his own section (even 
a „would have lightened his burden) was 

ceived as if it had been a reflection on his 
own capacity. 


B gradually became clear that 

z almost any remark made by anyone 

Re amp over him was likely to be 

af pl gener He would turn it over in 
continually to try and find out 

what was behind it. P 

Tile would be behind it?” I asked 


“ 
me P course, I think they are getting at 
he h cy know where they have got me. 
job Yri ave got a good man in a badly paid 
than grey know I do it well. I do it better 
tö han, of them could do it. But they like 
They T, me where I am. What are they? 
moted fee got on, they have been pro- 
ovos ccause they couldn’t do a good job 
ike min they couldn’t be trusted with a job 
keep ie so they had to promote them to 
muddle, "Ep from getting into a hopeless 
Ccause aon are managers, Or directors, 
People’s bene round licking the right 
conten revealing now the secthing dis- 
and I — him. He told me much more, 
Was, H, egan to see how sensitive this man 
render e Working himself to the bone, 
ating ESA unto Caesar” with interest, yet 
into a: despising Caesar, and liable to 

He ade at any word he spoke. 
Office, He Ay bolster up his position at the 
Preferentj re he ought to have some sort of 
two, tre rights. As he frequently worked 
Venings a or even four hours late in the 
e ohaidea this was entirely voluntary— 
ed he had the right to arrive in 


the 


late, T7Ngs ostentatiously a few minutes 


AR 
and po anager took him aside one day, 
unctualie’ out with the utmost tact that 
Office, arg’ Was one of the rules of the 
ception oat it was difficult to make an 
WOLDS ATA oY. One no matter how good 
Passion zR taps thur Llewellyn flew into a 
self ork k with difficulty restrained him- 
Suggested cnocking the manager down. He 
instead that he should take off 
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10 Things 
You should know 


about 


Your ENGLISH 


Are you content with the way you speak and 
write? Have you the sure command of English 
that enables you to appear at your best on 
occasions? Consider these significant facts: 


1 —You are Judged by the Way You Speak 
+ and Write. Many ambitious people are 
handicapped by their English; they are 
continually afraid of being “let down” by 
faults in speech and writing. 
2 —Language-Power is Earning-Power. Words 
e are tools, Effective English is the one 
asset you must have to win success. 
3 —English is Socially Important. There is no 
e greater handicap in social life than in- 
correct speech and inability to express 
oneself fluently and gracefully. 
4 —Guard Against Embarrassing Errors. Learn 
«howto avoid common errors in pronuncia- 
tion, spelling and grammar, 
5 —Gain Fluency in Expression. A ready 
e command of words will enable you to make 
a favourable impression on others. 
6 Make Your Letters More Interesting. You 
e can learn how to write business letters that. 
achieve their purpose, and personal letters. 
that give a real significance to friendship. 
7 —Become an Attractive Conversationalist. 
e To talk well is one of the greatest of social 
accomplishments. The frst step is to 
master one’s language. 
—Learn How to Influence Others. When you 
8. have learned how to speak and write 
persuasively, you will be able to interest 
others in your ideas. 
—Gain Self-Confidence. If you can speak and 
9. write well you can g0 anywhere with 
confidence. You are not afraid of being 
betrayed by your English. 
—Develop Your Personality. To achieve 
1 0. ersonal distinction, a sound knowledge of 
English is essential. Every word you utter, 
every line you write, reacts upon others 
toyouradvantageor to your disadvantage. 
In its Postal Course in Effective English the 
Regent Institute provides clearly-arranged, easy- 
to-understand lessons that enable the student to 
avoid embarrassing mistakes and develop his 
power of expression. The moderate fee puts the 
Course within the reach of all. 


AFREEBOOKLET 
«Word Mastery” 


The Regent Institute Dept. EP/6 
“cat London, W.8, for soe Pl y 
“Word Mastery,” which gives full particulars of 
the Effective English Course. 

Send for this interesting booklet NOW—while 
you think of it. There is no obligation. 


Writ 
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his coat and come outside, The quarrel was 
with difficulty smoothed over, but the 
resentment about it smouldered continually 
in Llewellyn’s mind, and from time to time 
flamed up. 

To his subordinates he was a slave-driver. 
He drove them near to breaking-point. But 
if there was the least sign of breaking, the 
slightest indication of weakness, he was at 
once overcome with compassion and guilt. 
When one of the girl secretaries had coun- 
tered his very well-deserved fault-finding 
with a flood of tears, he not only apologised, 
but was so troubled with a sense of guilt 
that he could not concentrate on his work 
all that evening. 


Le was very difficult to get him off 
his present troubles. I knew the root 
lay in his past. But I have never met a man 
so entirely concerned with what he was 
doing. 

I asked him about his mother. But she 
appeared to have had little influence on 
him. She had been his father’s second wife, 
a weak, kindly person, not very efficient in 
the house. She had died when he was quite 
young, and had been replaced in the home 
by an aunt. This aunt was capable, neat, an 
excellent housekeeper. She had not had 
miuch affection for her dead sister’s family, 
but had done her duty by them, and as 
much as her cold nature allowed of affec- 
tion had been for Arthur. 

It seemed that the pattern of his own 
mildly satisfactory home life was a reflection 
of his feeling-pattern associated with this 
mother-substitute-image. But I did not feel 
that here was any explanation of his con- 
tinual tension and the resultant symptoms. 

I induced him to talk about his father. 
His father had been a rather coarse, 
uneducated man, indolent but with a knack 
of acquiring money in various transactions, 
some of them not particularly admirable. 
He was clearly not without some attractive 
qualities; but he had very little use for his 
younger son. 


For there was another son of an earlier + 


marriage. The father spent a good deal on 
his education, and, although the boy was 
lazy and a poor scholar, he had profited by 
his schooling to acquire a superficial quality 
which was easily mistaken for brilliance and 
ability. He had profited by this to make 
considerable headway in business, aided by 
his “marrying money.” 

The father lavished all his admiration on 
this elder son. 

The second child, Arthur, who was ten 
years younger, had as a very small child 


How This Magazine 
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a train on Finchley Road Station, 
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Macazıne on the bookstall, and bought 
a copy. I took it home, read it and then 
and there became a regular reader. 

Ican honestly say that I count the days 
now to receiving the new number every 
month. There are two things which I 
have learnt by reading the magazine 
which I consider are of outstanding im- 
portance in human life: 

1. Kindness. 

2. Living each day to the full. 

It is amazing how many people there 
are in the world who long to be appre- 
ciated and loved; you have taught me 
that a kind word, a smile, will work 
wonders, and that even the most hard- 
hearted will succumb in the end. 

Then, I have cured myself of the bad 
habit of smoking, simply by following 
the advice given in the magazine. I hope 
to learn a great deal more as time goes 
on.—Miss Ruth Osborne, Ruislip, Middx. 


been much attracted by his father’s noisy 
merriment; but had soon grown accus- 
tomed to very scant attention from this 
great strong man. As he became older he 
worked his way on in school, winning a 
scholarship, and gaining prizcs through 
sheer hard work. But all this meant very 
little to the father. 

There was nothing showy about him. He 
never got the better of his father like the 
elder boy did. And this very doubtful 
accomplishment of the elder son counted 
very high in the father’s esteem, 

“I remember one day,” he told me, “I 
came home with my first prize. I was about 
six at the time. It was a little book of Bible 
pictures. I ran to show it to Father. He took 
the book from me, and was just going to 
open it when my brother came in with a 
fish he had caught. My father turned to 
him and began to talk about the fish, and 
gt a little my book fell off his knee and 
he did not even notice. I w i 
and kicked his leg——” ee 


Ane LLEWELLYN was a 
strong and obstinate character. He 
took a long time to realise what all these 
things meant, for he had to realise this 
with his heart, not just with his head. 
Perhaps the reader has already perceived 
the psychological explanation of his troubles. 
He told me of many instances similar to 
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that early scene with the prize and the fish. 
He said that he thought he should burst or 
that his head would explode. And now he 
bd having headaches! He kicked his 
ae now he was trying to fight the 
Let us go a little deeper. He had quite 
fary in life learned that his father and 
hag og could get recognition, and money, 
py the use of qualities he himsclf had not 
A and which he soon began to despise. 
i pa his brother for the way he gained 
a ae of his father. He hated his father 
ne the way he gave his brother the love he 
id not deserve. 
The father knew that his second son was 
good but he rarely referred to him in any 
: ms than those of contempt. Arthur 
ae soon to suspect his father’s words, 
ei always found them to hide some (real 
Maginary) slight. 

Bow could he help the unfortunate habit 
A rang transferred to those father and 
m Si er figures of later life, his superiors 
ne colleagues? With his inferiors it was 
ifferent. He had his father-ideal, the 
ather who behaves justly to the good little 
ili If he had got so little father-love, or 
ae for all his hard work, these 
at not expect to have his approval for 
Th ng less effort than he had made. | 
ee ml father-ideal, who was so very unlike 
ie i father, was a very important figure 
ever: emotional life. Because he could 
of the ope to acquire the love and approval 

mal father, he had had to do every- 
Then deserve them (of the ideal father). | 
too, His was more drive behind it than this, 
ah father and brother had succeeded. 
ditata ih to show them! He had to demon- 
Š ea he was better than they were. 
sadan ee do it on their own ground. 
it on his own. 


Y purpose in telling you about 
are deere patient is to help you if you 
ifficulties 4 and if you are suffering from 
Tou hon dealing with your superiors. 
the bose) ZVS such difficulties, don’t blame 
Parallel co inside, and try to find the 
Just t your relations with your parents. 
sive tA to delay for a second that aggres- 
During i to the chief’s suggestion. 
Whether lat second find time to ask yourself 
hurts ey is this current suggestion that 
TUBE betae whether you get this feeling 
left by so se it happens to touch a raw spot 
agai me criticism your father made long 
er] . 
adult haps, if you would let the fresh air of 
nsideration get to that sore place, 


z9 
it will heal over. It may be the scar will 
remain always, but it needn’t be so sensi- 
tve. 

Even if you have reacted hotly, get into 
the habit of thinking over it all afterwards. 
Thinking, not just feeling, because feeling will 
most likely just run over the old lines again 
and again. If you can get into these new 
habits, the older habit of over-sensitiveness 
can eventually be replaced. 

There is another thing. You know you 
are sensitive. You know your reaction to 
certain stimuli will be exaggerated. Use 
this knowledge when you have to evaluate 
your emotional reaction before turning it 
into external action. Say to yourself: “My 
feeling was so-and-so. But I know that in 
this kind of situation my feelings are ten, 
twenty, or even a hundred per cent exces- 
sive. Now I am calm again, I must deduct 
the right percentage before I use that 
feeling as one of the bases of my judgment.” 

Learn, too, if you can, to laugh at the 
way you take things. Say to yourself when 
you can: “Perhaps, after all, there was no 
catch in what he said. Perhaps he really 
meant that compliment.” 

Arthur Llewellyn overcame his very great 
difficulties. He had to have help to do this. 
Perhaps you can manage to overcome your 


difficulties yourself. 
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Personality of a Neurotic 
Spoiled Woman 


by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


. now thirty-five years old, a 
ean a spends most of her time in bed 
surrounded by rows of medicine bottles, 
pill boxes, hypodermic syringes and all the 
armament of the hospital ward. She is the 
only child of kindly and wealthy parents. 
From her first day in this world she has had 
every difficulty removed from her path. Her 
mother, always a very solicitous and anxious 
woman, still, at the age of sixty-two, lives 
alone with her daughter and ministers to 
all her needs and desires. 

During Elsie’s childhood the tender 
ministrations of her mother kept the “bad” 
world from any possible contact with her. 
When Elsie was six, her father was killed in 
an accident and all information concerning 
this important event in her life was with- 
held from her. i 

At the age of eight, she still believed in 
Santa Claus, had never crossed a street 
unattended by a nurse, had never played 
with a strange child in the street, had never 
bathed or dressed herself, and had assuredly 
never been in the position to make any 
independent decision. She was very beau- 
tiful as a child, and was highly praised for 
her model behaviour. ; 

No spark of initiative was left in her little 
soul at the age of eight. She was timid 
among strangers, and clung to her im- 
perious, if somewhat anxious mother, when- 

ever they entered a shop or the home of 
i together. 
mne E despite the precautions of her 
mother, Elsie contracted a series of children’s 
diseases which threw her mother into a 
anic. Half the children’s doctors in London 
a called in consultation to her bedside. 
A hushed and ominous quiet lay over her 
sick room, mysterious nurses passed - like 
ghosts through the doors, and the ubiquitous 
shadow of her frenzied mother pervaded the 
atmosphere of an entire year of Elsie’s life. 
Precautions were redoubled, contacts 
with other children were curtailed, inter- 
minable visits to doctors began. At Ea 
early age Elsie suddenly realised the social 
value of pain. The least sign of pain was m 
signal for the convention of doctors an 
purses, and a new panic on the part of her 


mother. A headache was sufficient excuse 
for avoiding the unpleasant tasks of school 
for several days. 

When Elsie was twenty-one, her mother 
gave her a fitting “coming out” party, and 
in the course of the years her frail beauty 
had won the hearts of several admirers. 
During this period of admiration, parties, 
and dances, Elsie was very happy. They 
fitted beautifully into her pattern—the life 
of a misunderstood princess. She married an 
eminently attractive young man supposedly 
of good family and estimable character. 

Her mother, anxious to see her happily 
married at last, breathed a sigh of relief as 
the young couple left for a honeymoon in 
Italy. She felt that she had done her duty, 
that she had properly prepared her child 
for life in the world. She had realised her 
ideal for her child—and as all the elements 
of this fairy-tale life had been realised 
almost like clockwork, Elsie’s mother did 
not doubt for one moment that the cus- 
tomary sequel “and they lived happily ever 
after” would follow her carefully laid plans. 


HONEYMOON 


But as the train left Charing Cross, Elsie’s 
difficulties began. This was her first experi- 
ence as an independent human being. About 
sex and the art of love she knew nothing. 
Her knowledge of the physiology of cohabi- 
tation was nil, her ideas about childbirth 
even more vague than those of the average 
twelve-year-old child. She knew nothing of 
men, and when her husband proved to be 
something of a sexual pervert, and subse- 
quently a professional blackmailer and 
forger, despite his good family, Elsie was at 
a loss to cope with the situation. 

Frantic telegrams to her mother were 
answered by equally frantic telegrams that 
bad investments precluded the mother’s 
attempting a trip to Italy. To make matters 
worse, Elsie became pregnant, and after 
two months of anguish her pregnancy was 
brought to an end by a miscarriage. 

She returned to England and instituted 
divorce proceedings against her husband, 
and when she had won her case, retired to 
her bed and did not rise for six months. 
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ey eny bad not faded and she was 
bee aie m riends to remarry. She fell in 
the ‘dipl a times, but always with men in 
Bent ome service who were never 
aders Tg enough to be serious COn- 
AON y her hand, or with handsome 
ree om she loved from afar, or with 
any emer who could not consummate 
teat i with her because they were 
families S responsibilities of their own 
music aa c did no work, neglecting the 
ina dilet Painting which she had practised 

She ante fashion as a younger woman. 
ees narrowing the circle of her 
see her ei by insulting all who came to 
fone, initi only her mother and an old 

were left in her entourage. 


Th VICIOUS CIRCLE 
he © older she grew, the more slovenly 
More came, the more introspective, the 
less permed with her symptoms, the 
h terested in the world. She could not 
Woman civil conversation with man or 
caller for more than ten minutes. Any 
assaul who dared to remain longer was 
She wt by a barrage of symptoms. 
© get ated all her friends who urged her 
ingy out into the sunshine—she lived in a 
Wall ae that looked out on a dingier 
3 hated a group of dingy dustbins—and 
With h ed all her friends who commiserated 
valuatio and took her symptoms at her own 
Ought o She became despondent and 
S as often of suicide. 
of Iyin Pd release from the utter boredom 
drink g in bed at all times by taking to 
and s ais had always been an obstinate 
usually “willed child, but her mother had 
outhy, acceded to her whims before any 
Superyers of anger and temper tantrums 
S Now when her mother began 
She Bes: that she should curtail her drinking; 
er anes a persistent and deep drinker. 
mother wing went to such lengths that her 
about paneer more than usually anxious 
1e’s health. 
sh ore she drank, the more dilapidated 
came the and the more dilapidated she 
and th the more her mother scolded her, 
More € more her mother scolded Elsie, the 
drinki; obstinate she became about her 
ridde & and the more isolated and bed- 
i she was, 
and urg friends realised the vicious circle 
Elsie S her to move from the house, 
E co gaa a sudden access of filial love. 
Wi uld not leave her aged mother, who 
her See, old and weak, and neede 
esence, She began to hate her mother 


as 
Violently as she formerly hated the 
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world. Yet Elsie’s dependence was so 
ingrained that she could not leave her. 

A psychiatrist was finally called in. He 
insisted on a separation of mother and 
daughter, and in the face of his seemingly 
superior knowledge of the case, Elsie 
acceded for the first time in her life, and 
took a room in an hotel. She chose a room 
at the top of the building, moved her 
medicines, liquor, and the few French 
novels that she still read, to her new 
quarters. 

On the second day, she walked to the 
window to look at the view and was sud- 
denly overcome by a terrific compulsion to 
jump out. With anguished gestures she 
clung to the curtains in an effort to save 
herself from this terrific force which 
beckoned her to destroy herself. After half 
an hour of struggle she regained her com- 
posure, dressed, and went out into the 
strect. 

For four days she did not go near the- 
window, and did not drink. She rather 
enjoyed her freedom from the nagging of 
her mother. On the fifth day of indepen- 
dence there was a thunderstorm, but she 
allowed the rain to pour into her windows 
until a maid closed them for her. On the 
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sixth day she inadvertently stepped close to 
the window and again the terrific compul- 
sion to jump out came over her. She felt a 
force like a mighty hand pushing at the 
back of the neck projecting her to death. 
The perspiration stood out on her forehead. 
She put one foot on the window-sill—and 
fainted. 

On the following day she was back in her 
mother’s house. She was deeply intoxicated. 
Her mother was scolding her. The family 
doctor was administering sedatives. She 
looked out on the dingy wall from her dingy 
room and watched a dingy cat stalking 
among the dustbins. She was happy. 

Elsie G. can hardly be considered a suc- 
cessful human being. Most people would 
consider her lot far from a happy one. Let 
us analyse her story as we would analyse a 
Bach fugue, to determine the theme, the 
counter-themes, and the intricate har- 
monies on which it is constructed. 

We sce her as a spoiled only child, the 
centre of all attention in her household, 
kept out of touch with reality. Her earliest 
childhood recollection is a dream_ that 
echoes her fear of reality and her desire to 
be protected, and, at the same time, her 
early childhood suspicion that her mother 
was her worst enemy. She recalls: 

“I was lost in a large forest and wild 
beasts were peering out at me from behind 
the trees and making menacing gestures at 
me. I began to cry and to feel very ill, 

especially when the trees seemed to make 
unfriendly sounds. Presently a very large 
woman who had a hat like my mother’s, 
came toward me and took me under her 
cloak. I felt very happy, but immediately 
realised that it was not my mother but an 
old witch. I became even more frightened, 
struggled to free myself, and cried out aloud. 
I awoke and my mother and father were 
standing over my bed, asking me what the 
trouble was.” 


ENSLAVED MOTHER 

This dream beautifully epitomises Elsie’s 
own evaluation of her childhood situation. 
We know from our acquaintance with 
psychological mechanisms that her night 
terrors’ were the best possible device for 
attracting amd.holding the attention of her 
parents during thé-night as well as she did 
during the day ‘by means. of all those little 
obstinacies, tantrums,’ timidities, and mis- 
behaviours that imade up‘her childhood kit 
of tools for enslaving her mother. Every- 
thing went well. She attained - her’ goal 
which we could formulate thus: “I must be 
the centre of all attention. My mother and 
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Kindnesses 


O cultivate kindness is a valuable 

part of the business of life.—Samuel - 
Johnson. How truly is a kind heart a 
fountain of gladness making everything 
in its vicinity to freshen into smiles !— 
Washington Irving. A word of kindness 
is seldom spoken in vain, while witty 
sayings are as easily lost as the pearls 
slipping from a broken string.—Richard 
Brooks. He who sows courtesy reaps 
friendship, and he who plants kindness 
gathers love.—George D. Prentice. 


father must always be at my side to help 
me. I am quite weak alone.” 

Then her year of sickness provided her 
with a new and better set of tools. “Illness 
is the best weapon, When you are ill, not 
only your parents, but also the doctors and 
nurses run to do your bidding and your 
friends come and bring you toys, sweets, 
and flowers,” she thought. 

Her beautiful body, which she cultivated 
with assiduous vanity up to the time of her 
marriage, was an accessory weapon. Her 
fiancé, inadequate human being that he 
was, had nevertheless acquired an excellent 
technique for putting people at their ease. 
It was part of his armament, and he had 
deluded this innocent child into believing 
that marriage to him would be a continua- 
tion of her childhood paradise, plus the 
pleasures of love. 

He was the typical fairy-prince who would 
always keep her princessdom intact. She 
had married him at what seemed to be his 
face value, not inquiring into his motives, 
his background, or his goal in life. 

Her marriage was her first contact with 
reality, and it was a crushing and bruising 
encounter. Her vivid belief in the existence 
of a very real Santa Claus was cruelly dis- 
pelled, and with the disappearance of her 
illusions came a host of new responsibilities 
for which she was completely unprepared. 
Under such circumstances every human 
being racks his memory for the techniques 
that have proved effective in the past. 

Her first impulse was to write to her 
mother and get help—to re-establish the 
dependency of her childhood. When her 
mother failed her she experienced a sense of 
betrayal for which she never forgave her. 
At this time she dreamed a series of dreams 
which were repetitions and variations of the 
“little girl lost in the wood” dream which 
was her earliest childhood memory. She 
quickly disentangled herself from her 
meésalliance, and with this removal of her 
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first human responsibility, the first move- 
ment of the symphony of her life ends. 
The second movement of her life sym- 
phony is opened by the theme: “The world 
is a dangerous place. I must avoid all con- 
oe responsibilitics which might get 
oe iouil With this theme she 
i ito, the security of her bed, and 
ircumscribes the sphere of her human 
activity to her four walls. 
m counter-theme is stated uncon- 
E sly thus: $ It is best to re-establish 
om ao by utilising all the t ed and 
be tools of my childhood— ickness, 
bilit ncy snobbery, isolation, irresponsi- 
Ben in egoin, and dependence.” How 
to hes ully appropriate all these devices are 
ee goal! How could anyone avoid the 
Plications of communal life better than 
Y making a hopeless invalid of himself? 


SAINT’S LIFE 

Pt this period Elsie trained herself 
obtai = task in a very naïve way. She 
read ned a set of the Lives of the Saints and 
fina ey and assiduously, identi- 
fanis herself with their sufferings at the 
er] Snop a cruel and wicked world. Saint 
hih ua, who left husband, a suckling 
for ie a position of eminence in society 
ya Ring who suffered a brutal goring 
avourit ; bull rather than recant, was her 
her foe 4 saint. Even her reading prepared 
Princes, her goal of being a misunderstood 
For sham a cruel and unreasonable world. 
Shee Elsic avenged herself upon her 
a ilea this fashion for the wrongs she 
cohol ered as a result of her poor training. 
escape napone and the same time an 
thrust rom the boredom of her illness, & 
Strict ey her Puritan mother who was 4 
her tires as) and a trick to concentrate 

day, er’s attention on her night an 
an jen Stange interlude of her week's life, in 
Prodan oe one of the most instructive 
So beautif her whole life, because it prov 
her cha ifully the purposive nature © all 
Pills, ares traits. She did not take any 
Jer abse rank not a drop of liquor during 
iN the een from home. The reason: no one 
Wicks meee would be affected by these 
Mother om worked so beautifully on her 
OF watch one could see her headaches, 
Wenty. e amount of liquor she drank in 

ty-four hours. 

t eae reader must not forget that Elsie 
She ea oe for an independent life. 
techni E developed neither of the two 
so eo dues which we have demonstrated as 


mi 


\ 


essential to a happy life—the art of 
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getting along with others, or the art of 
filling your own life with some meaningful 
avocation. Therefore she had to look around 
for some device which would restore her to 
an atmosphere for which she was prepared. 
The window of the room on the top floor 
was this ready-made tool. We can imagine 
that she unconsciously gravitated toward 
the window and began coquetting with the 
idea of self-destruction. Of real suicide 
there was no idea. She went through the 
dramatic fiction of a struggle to resist this 
“irresistible force” which seemed to drive 
her on to the fatal leap. Her vanity and 
cowardice were far too important to 
allow her to make such a mistake in reality. 

Viewed in terms of its purpose, Elsie’s 
struggle against suicide has but one mean- 
ing. “Now I can leave the hotel and go 
back to my own room and bed.” 

A leap from her own bedroom to the 
drab alley could have resulted at most in a 
sprained ankle or a few bruises. But the 
fear of self-destruction led her unerringly to 
the scene of her life’s greatest victories 
mother. She had demonstrated 


against her t h | de rat 
to the psychiatrist the impossibility of living 
away from home. 


(Next: The Psychology of Ambition.) 
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“How Psychology Helped Me 
Conquer Shyness” 


Ve people are lonely. Reading and 

learning about psychology brought this 
fact home forcibly to me. From being a shy, self- 
conscious person who spoke only when ques- 
tioned, and even then blushed furiously, I have 
changed (not overnight of course) into one who 
realises that many other folk are feeling just as 
shy and ill at ease as I used to. 

In my effort to put them at ease a little, I 
gradually found the courage to take the initia- 
tive in a conversation. Somewhere I heard the 
proverb that “Anything is only hard the first 
time,” and truly this custom of starting a con- 
versation became easier and easier with practice. 

It seems that the lesson I have learned is that 
when thinking primarily of others and their 
happiness, self-consciousness and all its attendant 
liabilities disappear. Increased self-confidence 
has given me a totally different outlook on most 
aspects of life, and I am sure I am less of a 
problem to my friends now, as well as to myself. 

"° —Mrs. M. Burns, Finsbury Park, London, N.4. 


S a child I was always taught that I was of 
no importance, and that my opinion did not 
count for anything, although my parents were 
important people in the town. I had to be “seen 
and not heard” always. If I was asked for my 
views by anyone, before I could answer my 
father or mother had answered for me. 

Thus I withdrew more and more into myself, 
and had no character of my own. I became very 
shy, blushed easily, and scarcely went any- 
where, and never voiced my views on any 
subject. 

Married with four children I found this very 
handicapping. Eventually I sought analysis, for 
this and other problems. Now, after nearly two 
years of analysis I am losing my intense shyness. 

I read avidly all your articles, especially those 
on shyness. Now, I find my blushing is de- 
creasing, though it has not stopped yet. Faced 
with walking into a roomful of people, I still 
colour up. But I am going out and about more, 
attending some lectures on psychology, and 
going to social functions where I am seen and 
now and again heard. . 

I am taking the view that I am a free subject, 
and have a right to my own ideas; that I can 
express myself without disaster overtaking me; 
and that it is not a crime to enjoy oneself, as I 
had always been led to believe.—Mrs. J. 


Bazeley, Oxford. 


N my case shyness used to produce heart 
palpitation, and when in a group with other 
people I either assumed an aloof attitude or, if 
forced to speak, I usually ended in quarrelling 


with Someone through trying to hide my 
uneasiness. 

Psychology taught me that shyness was the 
result of my trying desperately to create a good 
impression on everyone. I had a devastating 
self consciousness, and thought everyone was 
critical of me. 

Then it stepped in with the revelation that 
every individual in a gathering is usually much 
more bothered about the impression he is 
creating than about being critical of others. I 
then came to sympathise with the people around 
me instead of standing on the defensive. I said 
to myself over and over again at every moment 
I could: 

“I am no better and no worse than the rest 
of them. I accept myself, my weaknesses, 
foibles and all. Others have their weaknesses and 
good points—so have I.” 

From then onwards I made it a point to listen 
sympathetically and attentively to anyone who 
seemed to be making heavy weather at a social 
gathering. This had the effect of making me 
forget my individual qualms. The acceptance 
of mysclfand my weaknesses has thus enabled me 
to sympathise with others and their weaknesses, 
which is the surest way to cure shyness, — 
S. M. Z., Valetta, Malta. 


Mase shy and introspective, for 
years I lived the life of a recluse though I 
had a good job and excellent salary. 

Working in the West Indies and, later, in 
West Africa, I studiously shunned the clubs 
where other Europeans foregather and even gave 
up golf because I feared to be snubbed on the 
course or in the clubhouse. 

It was a Harley Strect psychiatrist who at last 
put me on the road to freedom. 

He told me that I had a “raging super-ego,”? 
In other words, I was far too critical of myself, 
far too dependent on others’ opinions about me. 
“Get into the sunshine of reality and the 
shadows fall behind you,” he said; “substitute 
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for this autocratic tyrant, the é 
: autoce » the super-ego, the 
ee is you, and which has every right 
He then suggested that, instead of criticising 
myself, I should count over my t achieve- 
ments, especially as they had been effected in 
spite of this tyrant inside me. 
dike this methodically, and, while still in- 
seg compare myself with others, I began for 
nies ime in my life to do so to my own 
advantage! I began to sce the real me and to 
realise that I had real worth. 
ee oe to respect my real self, I have 
pradu: y lost my shyness in company and now 
ok forward to the social occasions since I can 
now forget myself in the happiness I find in 
them.—W, F., Eire. 
A. ER years of great unhappiness duc to 
A shyness I decided one day to attend 2 
eer 24 course, From the start I realised I 
= se ise a great deal of the pleasure of living, 
of y through thinking the wrong way, always 
myself and not of others. 

a ene to interest myself in the people I met 
Ee classes. I studied their problems, char- 
> livelihood. I made friends with them. 
ane a short period I began to feel alive and 
class ed up enough courage to join an evening 
F on public speaking., Here I met all types 
Abau nIe and during discussions learned a lot 
a subjects I had hitherto left entirely alone, 

ing they were beyond me. 
aes joined a dramatic class to give me more 
eee in holding myself correctly and 
King in front of a group of people. 
Nac Beye learned that one gets nothing by sitting 
in as paw I try anything once, and believe 
gained a saying “nothing venture nothing 
alle Besar must say I am a lot happier for it— 
r oo I decided to study psychology.— 
stan, Bexley, Kent. 
Tz prescription which brought me success 
Bones forget self and concentrate on the 
really is around. It sounds too simple, but it 
kii as simple as that when one has learnt 


the ar 
You wi 
Your ail marvel how soon you learn to forget 
absorbed existence when you are interested and 
life has t in others, and how much more fun 
shyness, © offer to the one who can overcome 
. This bei 2 
Is aie ne wrapped up in one’s surroundings 
one has to ortless as compared to the exertion 
It is atira Sa in living as a shy person. 
as e even to me how casy and rich life 
Orge 
socially j Youiselr and live and be happy 
iss Gargi Kalsi, New Delhi, India. 


EAVIN 

BENG home and taking one’s place in 
More than ~ ‘s. big step, and for me it was 
Which adea big step. You see, I was shy, 
wae See deep, distant and a bookworm. 
Was lent a reese I came to Dublin that I 
W grateful b on psychology, for which I am 
myself an oe it literally took me out of 
sociable life. owed me how to lead a very 
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Looking through my life, I realised my main 
fault was that I distrusted people. Why, I 
cannot say. But I now know that my innate 
distrust found expression in my actions and 
conditioned people towards me. I realised that 
to them I appeared a secretive, dangerous type 
who could never look another person straight 
in the eye. 

After studying that book I saw life in a new 
light. I talked about myself, listened to other 
people's troubles and got myself asked out to — 
parties, and dances. In the end I was really 
leading a very sociable life—liking and being 
liked, with the road paved for a successful life, 
which I can now see was greatly endangered by 
shyness. —D. Lane, Dublin. 


NLY two years ago I could not talk freely 
with my own near and dear relatives. It 
was all due to my excessive shyness. Could I 
ever be able to sit among them and look into 
their faces? Never! 

Many times I tried to overcome this strange 
shyness of mine but somehow, through some 
hidden fear, I never could. 

Then, one beautiful day, while training for a 
degree, I was brought face, to face with ele- 
mentary psychology. The principles gave me a 
thirst for more psychological knowledge and I 


began to read THE PsycuoLocist MAGAZINE. 

The magazine has told me the very things I 
wanted to know, and given me the very values 
I lacked. It has shown me the way to the social 
life that I previously missed, 
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To-day parties never disturb me, strangers 
never tire me, and meetings never bore me. 
Daily, before retiring, I have a look at my part 
in the events of the day. That helps me to purge 
my mind of any lurking but undesirable 
shyness. — MM. K. Grewal, Sri Ganga Nagar, India. 


HEN I learnt about psychology, I began 

to wonder why, instead of busying myself 

about the same old, never-varying me, I did not 
start trying to understand others for a change. 

And it worked! Out of a timid youth sprang 

a friendly, warm and comprehensive personality, 
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sympathctic and welcome to other people with 
ready comradeship for any new acquaintance, 
and open to any new friendship. 

You cannot live alone, and the admission that 
you need people to live with implies an effort 
from your t to understand and pathise 
with them. It’s so clear and obvious! 

The cure of shyness, and in fact of many other 
unhappy states of mind, is to try thinking of 
other people insicad of yourself, and to give of 
yourself spontaneously, generously and sincerely, 
so that inevitably pe: nrounding you will 
respond.— 7. Shalit, Cairo, Egypt. 


Making the 


Best Use of 


Your Leisure 
by G. ityd Lewis, B.A. 


De your leisure time drag? Do you 

find it a bore? Do you, in daydreams, 
imagine yourself taking an effective part in 
some social activity which you feel you just 
could not tackle in everyday life? 

Do you sometimes feel that your ability to 
put your own point of view is sadly inade- 
quate even though you know you have 
something important to say? Or that there 
are gaps in your knowledge? 

All these failings can be remedied. The 
first move, which is perhaps the hardest, 
lies with you. How and when do you break 
through? What is the best active leisure 
pursuit for you? There is no one answer to 
this question, but here are a few suggestions. 

First of all it is important to determine 
what kind of activity is most likely to hold 
your interest. There are in all of us latent 
interests which have not been developed 
because their existence has never been 
properly recognised. 

It came as a pleasant surprise to an 
amateur stamp-collector, for example, that 
he possessed a considerable knowledge 
about foreign countries, their political 
heads and other facts. He had built this up 
without realising it while poring over his 
stamp collection, and it later became clear 
to him that he collected stamps because of 
all the interesting things they revealed about 
their countries of origin. 

It is worthwhile, therefore, to make a 
note of things that interest you, and then 
try to find the reasons which lie behind 
such interests. Ask yourself why you prefer a 
certain kind of book, or why you look twice 
at a picture in a magazine. Such a question 


may not only bring to light a hidden 
interest, but a hidden talent—a buried 
treasure ! 

Once your interest has been discovered, 
and you feel sure you can be absorbed, the 
next step is to apply yourself more fully to 
it, or better still contact someone who 
shares this interest. Most of us want to mix 
with friends who are identified with some 
worthwhile pursuit, but we often fail be- 
cause we set ourselves too hard a task at 
the beginning. 


Join a Club... 


A nervous young man who had a liking 
for public debates and who went to hear 
two seasoned controversialists indulging in 
verbal swordplay, failed to muster enough 
courage to make a contribution from the 
floor. He did so later, however, when the 
leading speakers were of a humbler kind 
and when the contrast in standard was not 
so marked. Eventually he became a skilled 
debater himself. 

There are plenty of sociable activities 
where not much is expected in the way of a 
personal contribution which even so yield a 
tremendous amount of satisfaction and 
opportunity for finding oneself in the friend- 
ship and esteem of others. The least exacting 
of these is the local walking or rambling 
club whose members undertake regular 
excursions to nearby beauty spots and 
places of historical interest. Few activities 
are more informal and yet at the same time 
provide so many opportunities for spon- 
taneous mixing. 

If the club has a special interest in local 
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history, so much, the better. The philosophy 
of local history is that every township has a 
past representing life in many aspects. One 
can soon learn to sce how local history fits in 
with the more general trends which are 
dealt with in history books, and one can 
trace, too, the sequence of events which lead 
down to the present day. 

_ Studying history in this interesting way 
gives one a sense of one’s own place in 
socicty, and demonstrates that every day, 
even in a seemingly unimportant job, one is 
also making history! Such a realisation pro- 
duces a better perspective. It can give one 
poise, and can also spur one on to playing 
a more vital part in one’s work and leisure. 

Now let us turn to a different interest. 
Charles Lamb wrote that he had no ear for 
music. Had he lived today, with great 
orchestras on the radio at his elbow, he 
might have written differently. Both radio 
and the gramophone provide opportunities 
for appreciation of music, and quite the best 
way of cultivating good taste is to join a 
music or listening group. 

The same facilities are 
There are few places nowa! 
art gallery or a museum, 
and an enquiry to your 
Education will provide you 


particulars. 
Interests in which we take an active part 


are generally better than passive ones. Too 
few of us realise, for instance, what a power 
lies in the voice. Many people are shy at 
hearing the sound of their own voice. The 
best way to find one’s voice and use it more 
effectively is to begin reading aloud from a 
book where the prose is easy and conversa- 
tional. 

In this connection the case of a young 
tes who was always bashful at speaking 
kae others, is interesting. She did a little 
ES to an old lady who was sick, and 
“M. a time was surprised at being told, 

y dear, what a pleasing voice you have, 


and what $ : oe 2 
tencel? feeling you put into each sen 


available for art. 
days that lack an 
and art classes, 
local Director of 
with full 


Play Reading . 


al i reading in a small circle is invalu- 
lation. It i expression and articu- 
a eee self-confidence an 
Waite the imagination. 
from Palla letter is only different in degree 
somethin: ing an article. Indeed, there is 
the writes wee aae exciting about it since 
read. A a by whom the letter will be 
and experi y person can transmit thoughts 
expressio ences, and develop litėrary 
n by becoming someone’s pen- 
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friend. In turn, a new vista, perhaps of a 
foreign land, is opened to one from the 
replies. Pen-friendships often grow into 
personal contacts. The satisfaction of even- 
tually meeting the unseen pen-friend on 
one’s first trip abroad has to be experienced 
to be fully appreciated. 

There are, of course, more opportunities 
today for cultivating the mind than ever 
before. Evening classes provide a wealth of 
opportunity, and new subjects seem to 
appear every year. It is also possible to 
study by post and the advantage of doing 
so is that one is not in open competition, 
but works at one’s own level of attainment. 


Something Exciting ..- 

Not far off, but just round the next 
corner, there is always something exciting. 
You have but to look out for it! Your next 
step, therefore, is towards that pursuit 
which is not too difficult or that opportunity 
which is near at hand. 

Leisure occupations, if they are thought- 
fully chosen, can be both enjoyable and 


profitable. Their greatest reward is that they 
make it possible for you to discover yourself 


and the talents you may have long envied in 
you yourself 


others—and never knew 


possessed ! 


Inferiority 
Complex 


An Inferiority complex is a disturb- 
ance in the Subconscious Mind which 
manifests itself in self-consciousness, 
lack of confidence, nervousness, de- 
pression, WOrTy, weak will and habits, 
Jack of enterprise, stammering, blush- 
ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, etc. 
These are symptoms of “something 
wrong” within your personality which you can put 
right—a “disturbance centre” in Subconsciousness 
which sends out powerful negative impulses overcom- 
ing and paralysing your positive impulses, denying 
you the pleasures of achievement and the joys of 
living. You cannot control these impulses but you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating from 


your Subconscious Mind the trouble from which 
they spring. This you can do yourself, in your 
own home, in your own time. Send postear 
today for free copy of book which describes 


the wonderful discoveries of modern psy 
and how you can apply n 
to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, 1 
successful life. Al correspondence confidential. 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


roa (CN 176) Highbury Place, London, N5. 
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How Auto-Sug gestion Can Help in 
Your Daily Life 


by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


URING the boom of auto-suggestion 

in the nineteen twenties, Emile Coué’s 
insistence upon the dominance of the 
imagination over the will became almost a 
proverb. 

“When the imagination and the will are 
in conflict,” he said, “the imagination 
wins.” 

This aphorism, which is undoubtedly 
true, is obviously important to daily living. 
We are accustomed to speak of the advan- 
tages of possessing a ‘‘strong will,” and to 
dismissing imagination as unpractical. But 
if our will is the servant of imagination, 
what then? . 

Psychologists have long given up speaking 
of the will as a separate faculty of the mind, 
and prefer to regard it as McDougall 
defined it, as “the whole self in action.” 

Now, the whole self cannot be involved 
in action if there is mental conflict, whether 
of the kind of “I want, but I must not” or 
“T want to be healed, but I know I cannot.” 
In the first instance it is the imagination 
which depicts the want, and the will which 
is holding back. In the second, the will 
which holds up the goal of healing but the 
imagination which refuses to co-operate— 
and the healing cannot take place. 


— Imagination’s Power — 

That is why the sufferer who makes use 
of auto-suggestion tells himself “my pain 
(disability) is going,” and would be using 
the wrong formula if he said “I want my 
pain to go,” just as in more general terms 
he should tell himself “Every day and in 
every way I am getting better.” 

The insistence of Coué on this aspect of 
auto-suggestion showed him to be a 
remarkable intuitive psychologist, although 
he lacked in academic training. , 

Auto-suggestion is similar to hypnotic 
suggestion in that both work through the 
same mental disposition. In hypnosis the 
suggestibility of the subject is deliberately 
heightened by a special technique and by 
the prestige of the operator, but it is always 
the imagination which is invoked. — 

There is a natural link between the imagination 
and the physiological processes of the body. 

If you conjure up in your mind a situation 
which does not exist—say, for instance, 


an aggressor lurking behind that tree; a 
burglar on the stairs; or more happily, a 
welcome letter arriving with the postman’s 
knock—your heart, your breathing, your 
digestion, your skin all partake of change 
from the normal state. 

The fear you have called into existence 
causes palpitations, uneven breathing, a 
feeling of sickness, “goose-flesh” or pallor of 
the skin. The emotion of pleasant anticipa- 
tion is accompanied by a slight flush, a 
relaxation of tension, quict breathing, and 
a comforting feeling of warmth around the 
abdomen. Carried to extreme your fear of 
some situation which has 'no real existence 
can lead to looseness of the bowels, just as 
excitement and tension can make the 
kidneys more active. 

The imagination excites emotion, and emotion 
influences the body and its processes. 

What we are influencing by suggestion is 
not the unconscious mind which is the 
source of mental conflict and neurosis. That 
is dynamic. It is the seat of repressed 
impulses and hidden memories. It is 
primitive and childish but it comes into 
existence through the experiences of living. 
It is not part of life. Suggestion (or imagina- 
tion) works on the vegetative Process of 
respiration, circulation, and elimination 
without which life could not exist. 1 

It is this which makes auto or hypnotic 
suggestion unfatisfactory for the treatment 
of neurotic conditions. Although it can in 
some instances remove symptoms, it cannot 
elucidate the mental conflicts which cause 
the symptoms, or help the subject to outgrow 
his immaturity. Nevertheless both methods 
of suggestion have real value, as I shall 
consider later. 

For the moment I would like to contrast 
further imagination and will. It is not plain 
that the former must always precede the 
latter? We cannot will an act until we have 
formed a picture as to what it is we will 
We cannot wish to acquire an object or 
state of being without having an idea of the 
use of the object or the desirability of that 


TER is only one rule for being a 
good talker: learn how to listen. — 
Christopher Morley. 
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state. If we say “On the word four, I will 
raise my little finger’? the imagination 
anticipates the act, just in the same way as 
when one says “I will get out of bed on the 
stroke of seven.” 
hee wish to acquire a bicycle, the deter- 
2 ion to save up for a bicycle or a car, 
an only come when one has a picture of 
oneself enjoying the machine. 
ec suppose the imagination stops short 
the desirability of possession and does not 
concern itself with means. “I would like” 
can then become “I must have”; the 
constant dwelling on the idea of possession 
(the imagination) can so increase the 
Prion. that the object can be acquired 
al ost involuntarily and without thought of 
nsequences, when opportunity offers. 


— Force of Ideal — 
ane is the origin of much juvenile crime 
“So ell as sexual misdemeanours in adults. 

K arahing came over me and I took it.” 
Hor was carried away and I embraced 
The and never considered she was married.” 
i i will has little to do with such actions, 
Whi imagination has been constantly fed 

fancies of enjoyment. 
re an does not require to be called 
tion f , from the earliest days, the imagina- 
gö-idenl been used to build up a sound 
TEOR which allows its possessor to 
aWare ‘ig ae because he is scarcely 
of pen of it. He knows himself to be the kind 

h ee who does not do these things. 
qualiti ego-ideal comes from assimilating 
imagi es of some person one admires. The 
age says “That is the sort of person 
ise like to be” and it is that which 
totall effect. The will to be good can be 
y ineffective if the imagination is 


Sayi ‘ 
bad “You know you cannot be; you are 


thin, Using Suggestion — 
wickedne why pulpit denunciations of the 
pleaseme of man can leave the hears 
Preache y titillated but unchanged. The 
Whit, should give examples of the good 
Eure epee an buman nature and tell the 

In ord this is what you are really like.” 
Critical req to make use of suggestion the 
Test. In hee. faculty must be set at 
indigo suggestion this is done by 
Suggestion a hypnoidal state. In auto- 
twilight st the chosen time should be in the 
or with he between sleeping and waking, 
couch, S body thoroughly relaxed on a 

It should b 
nei e needless to say, though. 

ither method should Here Si go. pent 
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proper diagnosis. The very fact that 
suggestion can remove symptoms makes it 
dangerous to use it unless this is done. This 
does not, of course, apply to minor disabil- 
ities such as constipation, sleeplessness, and 
nervous tension. Trusting nature and 
relaxation of effort works wonders here. 

Indeed one of the most valuable ways of 
using suggestion is to combat an over- 
anxious state of mind. With body relaxed, 
suggestion may take some such form as “I 
am quiet and composed in all normal 
circumstances of life. I take everything as it 
comes.” Or, more shortly, “In quietness 
and in confidence shall be my strength.” 

If the anxiety is over insomnia, the 
patient should remind himself “With my 
body resting in bed I can trust myself to 
get all the sleep I need.” No person can 
sleep who goes to bed with the will to sleep 
countered by the fear or belief that sleep 
will not come. The fear of forming a habit 
often prevents people from taking a few 
harmless sleeping tablets which can be 
useful at the beginning of a sleepless period. 
Anxiety can hook itself on to anything. 

In all cases requiring healing, the will 
must co-operate with the imagination. It is 
very necessary to stress this. Not all people 
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suffering from pain or disability wish in fact 
to get well. There are advantages of illness 
which must be recognised and taken into 
consideration when dealing with the emo- 
tionally immature, or temporarily regressive. 

To the first, illness may be a means of 

distinction and acquiring power over the 
environment, just as a child discovers that 
adults become subject to its whims during 
illness. Such a one needs to be given a 
“build up” in other ways and given con- 
structive interests. The regressive individual 
may have become so owing to pressure of 
circumstances which have made a “retreat 
into illness” necessary. To get the co- 
operation of his whole self it may be 
necessary to take stock and to re-plan life 
so as to make it less irksome. 

There are other uses for auto-suggestion 
than in illness. It can be of value in gaining 
sound habits. There is, for instance, no more 
remarkable faculty of the body organism 
than the ability to keep track of time in the 
physiological unconscious. Hypnotised sub- 
jects have been known to perform actions 
at a stated time days and even, when the 
time has been set, weeks before. There are 
many people, too, who make themselves 
independent of alarm clocks by waking just 
when they wish, and this ability can be 
cultivated by autosuggestion. g 

Certainly one’s ego-ideal can get satisfac- 
tion through waking and getting up of one’s 
own initiative. If one is wholehearted in the 
matter then the method is. simple and 
effective. One forms a picture in one’s mind 
of waking at the desired time and tries to 
hold that in mind as one goes to sleep. 
Success is in proportion to the amount of 
faith one has. At first anxiety may awaken 
you at intervals during the night or too 
early in the morning. But if you can trust 
yourself you find you are more reliable than 
any alarm clock, and sleep is unbroken and 
waking painless, 


Cultivate Optimism 


E must become better optimists. 
There is too much fear in our 


hearts—fear of the unknown. When 


business slows up, too many of us stand 
around and tell how bad it is, instead 
of devoting effort to bring about better- 


ment. We stop planning for the future; 
we stop radiating good cheer, and look 
for new ways to cut down expenses. When 
we begin to paint gloom-pictures, we 
admit that the gods have us guessing— 
that we are duly qualified candidates for 
the toboggan.—Elbert Hubbard. 


There are many morbid habits which can 
be changed by auto-suggestion. Stammering 
can be assisted by the thought “I speak 
easily and naturally upon all occasions,” 
even though the psychological causes have 
not been properly elucidated. Blushing can 
be cured by the thought “I do not mind if 
I do blush; it does no harm.” Critical 
interviews can be prepared for by the 
thought “I shall be calm and collected and 
able to appear my best.” When con- 
templating some ceremonial speech making 
or debate, you must not imagine yourself 
as paralysed with fright, but as arising at 
the right moment and saying just what you 
have to say without embarrassment, 

Auto-suggestion can be a part of life, It is 
holding a just opinion of yourself, fecling 
sure that there is a place for you in life and 
feeling confident that you need not fear 
competition or comparisons because co- 
operation is always possible. 

With that vision of yourself occupying 
your imagination, you will unconsciously 
achieve what is right, and solve the problem 
of conduct which is often stated as “I see 
the good but follow the bad.” . 

You are by nature good, not evil. 
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Love for the Engaged 


EONORA EYLES? latest book Sex for th 
AuEngaged (Robert Hale, 4s. 6d., hovel ad) 
is illuminated by the wisdom which comes 
through experiencing and assimilating life. The 
adolescent reading it will be neither bored nor 
shocked and innumerable couples will read it 
and be able to say “that is just what I wanted 
to know.” 

The authors warning against engaged 
couples living too much isolated is very sound: 


a really happy time in 


“If you want to have = friendly human 


your courting, to remain a imiene } © o 
being, to keep intelligent and inter ate corres 
lay the foundations for a happy home whe! nas 
are married, make up your minds to ee her 
each other's interests, not to kill cach ot Bee 
friendships, to have two or three evenings apart 
no matter how much you dislike it: m fact to 
respect each other’s individnality. 

The chapters on the questions of “How far 
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shall we go?” and “promiscuity” contain sense 
without being in the least goody-goody, and the 
description of natural reactions should do much 
to allay the anxiety of these males who have 
had no understanding of themselves.—R. 
MacD. L. 


"Tree generations the Old Testament 
has been a storchouse of interest, wonder, 
and delight, as well as of religion, to those who 
have dipped into its pages. But th s much that 
is obscure in it, so it is not surprising that from 
time to time there have been writers who have 
sought to re-tell its story in a style adapted to 
the modern mind. 

__A recent attempt is Fulton Oursler's, entitled 
The Greatest Book Ever Written (World's Work, 
25s., postage 6d.). Oursler had already made a 
name for himself as a distinguished religious 
journalist before this book was written. 

Here he has donc little more than simply to 
re-tell the Old ‘Testament story. From time to 
time he resorts to the Bible’s own words but for 
the most part he sets down the narrative in his 
own vigorous and trenchant language. There is 
almost nothing in the way of interpretation, 
although the author was evidently well ac- 
quainted with ancient history and geography 
and is abreast of the background to these Bible 
narratives, 

Occasionally he inserts 
torical paragraph, as when he refers to the black 
pone monument of Hammurabi, now in the 
ee Muscum at Paris, and containing the 
whee am of that ancient emperor of Babylon, 
tae h bear such striking resemblance to laws 
EDN Bible Book of Deuteronomy; Or when he 
mone: Ly the Cylinder of Cyrus, the Persian 
sate aS h. Occasionally, too, the imaginative 
a geo; as when Oursler suggests that 
Hd eet oe feared the Hebrew serfs in their 
en lest the latter should go over to the 

Bovine a war with the Hittites. 
niue he takes things as they stand. He 
really that the snake in the Garden of Eden 
a hier a snake, although (apparently) with 
out of Ad ace; that Eve was literally constructed 
languages rez rib; that the diversity of human 

abel: T rA did originate at the Tower of 
a serpent ae did actually turn a rod into 
and so on. then turn serpent back into rod; 
enthralling omens, how fresh and vital and 
Not indeed = Path is. There is not a dull page, 
Volume, ‘And i ull paragraph, in this whole 
argely unac or a generation like our own, 
tives, few Ppd with the Biblical narra- 
Stories could oad introductions to the actual 
e imagined. R. W. W. 
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t U; 


E 
a ROSES by Dr. J. A. Hadficld (Allen 


in simplif, 
c 
student, the 


an interesting his- 


ate postage 4d.) is a masterpiece 
ion, intended primarily for the 
n it thine the layman and the doctor. 
avistock Clini e Director of Studies at the 
Pychology ana ic has condensed his earlier work, 
ìt to mect th Mental Health, and has simplified 

he needs of the more general reader. 
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His subject is mental health and mental 
hygiene, and in the compass of 170 pages he 
delineates the nature of the neuroses, character 
traits, psycho-somatic disorders, and personality 
disorders and sex perversions and aberrations. i 

The book embodies the result of over thirty 
ycars of clinical experience. 

Dr. Hadfield is one of the greatest of the 
eclectic psychologists. While he draws freely 
upon the work of Freud, Jung and Adler and 
their disciples, he giv the benefit of his 
individual experience in this field. Freud 
derived the psychoneuroses from infantile 
sexual wishes, but Hadfield says “the basic 
cause of the psychoncuroses is the feeling of 
deprivation of love. Love is protective as well as 
sexual, and the need for protective love and 
security is of far greater importance in the 
development of the psychoneuroses than the 
sexual.” 

Dr. Hadfield distinguishes his technique and 
methods of treatment from those of Freud by 
explaining that while the orthodox Freudian 
sis consists substantially of dream analysis 
n method is that of 


ana 
and free association, his ow! 
“direct reductive analysis.” 

“Te is reductive in that we analyse back to the 
deep-seated and predisposing causes as well as 
the more direct precipitating causes; and it is 
direct in that we deal directly with those experi- 
ences, and not primarily by the symbolic 
interpretation of dreams, nor by means of the 
transference.” 

The main motive of the book, however, is to 


5 Valuable Books 
for Ambitious Men 


The Outline Reading Courses represent 
one of the best investments ambitious 


men and women can make. 


(1) AN OUTLINE COURSE IN MIND TRAIN- 
ING embodies original and valuable features. 


(2) AN OUTLINE COURSE IN SELF-EXPRES- 
SION is for students who want to cultivate a 
good style and to read with discrimination. 


(3) AN OUTLINE COURSE IN CORRECT 
ENGLISH reveals the most common pitfalls 
and gives clear and concise guidance. 


(4) AN OUTLINE COURSE IN GENERAL 
CULTURE contains a vivid survey of history, 
the arts, science, religion and philosophy- 


(5) AN OUTLINE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
ntroduction 
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extend the possibilit 4 
and nervous disorder A raton of mental 
perversion, by und Of delinquency and 
Ry , by understanding and 
action. This is well illustrated in the fee” 
obsessional troubles, where Bac ae pien on 
ar % WACTE He true significan 
MMs common c traits like oo 
cosUMlMeys, NANTIN morbid self- 
consciousness and contamination phobias is 
clearly seen. 
(lurminating suggestions are given for the 
benefit of ordinary men and women who find 
themselves impelled into conduct of a compul- 
sive character—the woman who cannot bear 
the sight of knives and scissors, the mother who 
must turn the gas off in the baby’s room time 
after time, the man who cannot decide what tie 
to wear, or who must carry his mascot, an e 
woman who is so house-proud that she makes 
everyone uncomfortable. - 

his book forms a most helpful introduction 
to the subject of ernotion and mental health, an 
Sas WE read with interest and profit by the 
average man and woinan.—C. E. B. 
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that every psycho-analysis must last five years. 
ny patients can be adjusted to “more 
abundant life” in less than a tenth of that time. 
But Lucy Freeman, who writes the story of 
her own analysis, had not only “converted” her 
mental conflicts into a severe chronic sinusitis, 
but had also buried her real self beneath a mask 
of journalistic efficiency and a habit of American 
hustle which made access and enlightenment 
a slow process. 
Few, however, can be as well equipped as 
this practised and brilliant writer for revealin 
the experience of analysis, and the candour she 
learned in the consulting room is shown a alh 
in fee paga: P g a 
She learned to face her own emoti 
discovered how dammed up hate an eee 
tensions and arrest development. She 4 ey 
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ae ident that the impact on humanity of these multiplicity of interests. a 
writers might have been as great, but could have Psychologically ing the change of life is 
taken a different direction if they had had less a test of character, Dr. Jeffries concludes. “It 
trouble in accepting sex from the first. can become of value to a woman, because rightly 
Fhe main facts in ihe upbringing and ten- used it will leave her with a will Strengthened by 
| dencies of fifteen eminent men ‘of genius arë cx „ a personality developed through new 
ruthlessly brought to light —R. MacD. b. experience, and au insight which will direct to 
suffering in others 2 sympathy that is both 
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giving ideas and a basis for composing one’s — training, cost of training, examinations, social 
sown speech.—F, A. aspects, scholarships, prospects and salary 
? scales, and where to go for more information are 
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extend the possibility of prevention of mental 
and nervous disorder and of delinquency and 
perversion, by understanding and appropriate 
action. This is well illustrated in the chapters on 
obsessional troubles, where the true significance 
of many common character traits like over- 
conscientiousness, intolerance, morbid self- 
consciousness and contamination phobias is 
clearly seen. 

Illuminating suggestions are given for the 
benefit of ordinary men and women who find 
themselves impelled into conduct of a compul- 
sive character—the woman who cannot bear 
the sight of knives and scissors, the mother who 
must turn the gas off in the baby’s room time 
after time, the man who cannot decide what tie 
to wear, or who must carry his mascot, and the 
woman who is so house-proud that she makes 
everyone uncomfortable. " 

This book forms a most helpful introduction 
to the subject of emotion and mental health, and 
can be read with interest and profit by the 
average man and woman.—C. E. B. 


OCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by T. M. Newcomb 

(Tavistock Publications Ltd., in collabora- 
tion with Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., at 
gos., postage 8d.) is easily the best on this 
important subject so far published in England. 

The present state of the world reveals how 
desperately important it is that we should try 
to understand the problems with which social 
psychology deals, and even more important, to 
try to find working answers. , 

Professor Newcomb is already known for his 
publications jointly with others on social 
psychology, but it is extremely valuable to 
possess a systematic statement of his own 
position. He gives due place to individual 
behaviour, and sees it largely in terms of con- 
forming to norms, and taking social roles. He 
deals with the integration of the individual in 
relation to the social structure. ‘ $ 

Professor Newcomb shows ways in which 
attitudes are changed, and also how they may 
be measured. The development of personality 
is dealt with from the points of view of Freud 
and Horney, and also the Culture Pattern 
School. There is an original discussion on group 
membership, which attempts to explain the 
nature of prejudice, inter-group hostility, and 
also the position of marginal man. 

This book has been written for students, but 
it is easy to understand, and can be read with 
profit by all who are interested in the applica- 
tions of psychology to social life.—B. L. 


T would be unfortunate if the public which 
I reads and enjoys Fight Against Fears (Gollancz, 


Zas. 6d., postage 5d.) should get the impression ' 


BRENMAN, Ph.D.—GILL, M.D. 
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One of the best works on 
the Theory and Practice 
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that every psycho-analysis must last five years. 
Many patients can be adjusted to “more 
abundant life” in less than a tenth of that time. 

But Lucy Freeman, who writes the story of 
her own analysis, had not only “converted” her 
mental conflicts into a severe chronic sinusitis, 
but had also buried her real self beneath a mask 
of journalistic efficiency and a habit of American 
hustle which made access and enlightenment 
a slow process. 

Few, however, can be as well equipped as 
this practised and brilliant writer for revealing 
the experience of analysis, and the candour she 
learned in the consulting room is shown again 
in these pages. D å 

She learned to face her own emotions and 
discovered how dammed up hate can produce 
tensions and arrest development. She learned 
the real meaning of love and that it must not be 
possessive. She came to understand and accept 
sex, and above all she learned how her whole 
life had been spent in an atmosphere of fear, 

j “No one experience caused my emotional 
illness. I was troubled not because I wanted to 
murder mother and sleep with father, or seduce 
brother, or stone sisters, but because of all these 
feelings and others, interlocked and inseparable 
They remained bound in intensity by the fear 
which flamed through childhood. And all the 
feelings inspired by fear aroused further fear 
Fear had excited the anger, the hatred the 
guilt. Fear had been part of my heritage tes 

childhood.” 

Further on in this summary of t i i 
she made about herself she. a E 


DES fine where others are fine, 


and plain where others are plain, — 
Lord Chesterfield. pan 


doomed by my own fantasy of being a bo: 

pursue a career. I grabbed at wating i cf 
gunning man clutches a straw. In my writing 
ae fope gay to cover my desperation 

There is much to be learned concerni 
needs of childhood in this fascinating booke aa 
one feels that had the author had more en- 
lightened and understanding parents her 
neurosis need never have occurred. 

Many no doubt will be helped to see them- 
selves in this frank narrative of childhood and 
adolescence, and such insight can go a long 
way towards overcoming morbid repressions. 
In addition the book is as readable as a good 
novel.—R. MacD. L. 


Esi those who like to get behind the scenes 
of literature, The Infirmities of Genius by 
Dr. W. R. Bett (Christopher Johnson, 18s. 
postage 6d.), will prove an absorbing book. 
For the psychologist, these studies of distin- 
guished poets and writers are an additional 
proof that a well balanced life depends upon 
adequate adjustment fo the sex instinct. 
Whether one looks upon the domestic troubles 
of the Carlyles, the homosexual bias of Walt 
Whitman, the oedipus complex of Poe, or the 
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» I advise an hour with the feet up.” 

e symptom Which affects most women to 2 
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NEORMATION on more than two hundred 
occupations is given in the Careers Enoclo- 
naedia edited by G. H. Chaffe with a foreword by 
Sir Cyril Burt (Avon Press Ltd., 258., postage 
I8.). 
Nature of work, age of entry, education 
requirements, essential qualities required, 
training, cost of training, examinations, social 
aspects, scholarships, prospects and salary 
scales, and where to go for more information are 
all listed. 
this book will be invaluable to parents who: 
are wondering about careers for their children, 
to those looking for information about an 
occupation for themselves, and for careers 


masters at schools. —I. A: 
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Breaking New Ground in 
Your Life 


by Stephen F. Winward, M.A., B.D. 


RAM CARS, now fast disappearing, 
o are inflexible vehicles moving only in 
predestinate grooves” —and some people’s 
lives exhibit many of a tram’s disadvan- 
tages. ‘ 
The only difference between a groove 
and a grave, it has been said, is the depth! 
If you have too much of the tram about 
your way of life, how then can you break 
new ground? 

The best way to start breaking new 
ground is to do so literally. Begin to get out 
of some of your physical ruts and grooves 
by going to new places. How unadven- 
turous we often are, for example, on the 
matter of holidays. Why go every year to 
Blackpool, Southend, or Bournemouth? It 
is no disparagement of these excellent places 
to suggest that there are many hundreds of 
other beautiful places in the British Isles 
that most of us have never seen. 

A visit to a new locality can be a most 
enriching experience. There is not only the 
beauty of the scenery and the contacts with 
new people—there are also the different 
occupations, traditions, and customs, and 
the fascinating links with the past through 
historic buildings and places. This is 
especially true of a holiday abroad because 
we have to leave behind so many familiar 
ways and wellworn habits, and venture 
forth into a new society in a new setting. 

But it is not necessary to wait for the 
annual holiday or the rare trip abroad in 
order to go to new places. How few of us 
have learned to appreciate our own locality, 
or have discovered the interesting features of 
towns or places not far away! How do you 


use your Saturday afternoons? Are you in a ` 
groove because you always go to a football 
match, or potter about in the garden, go 
shopping, or to the cinema? Why not visit 
new places, see new things,- seek “new 
experiences? p 

Some time ago a man of eighty wrote to 
a newspaper that he had never been outside 
his native town. He was apparently proud 
of the fact. He need not have been—for the 
tram-cars of his town could boast of a 
similar achievement ! 

It is not enough, however, to guide our 
feet into new paths; we need also to be 
jolted out of our mental grooves. If we are 
to keep vital mentality we must have new 
ideas, fresh interests. There must be a 
breaking of new ground in the field of 


knowledge and culture. 


Precious Life Blood 


One of the best ways of getting out of our 
mental ruts is to read good and stimulating 
books. For, as Milton said, “a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.” Books are not dead 
things, but a way of meeting with the great” 
personalities of the past and present, of 
sharing their thoughts and wisdom and the 
wealth of their experiences. 

There are two special ways in which the- 
reading of books may help us to get out of 
our mental ruts and open up the mind to 
fresh aspects of truth. The first way is to 
take up the study of some quite new subject 
or sphere of interest. To sail across the 
Pacific Ocean with the Kon-Tiki expedi- 


ND ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.— 


St. John viii. 32. 


tion, to explore the mysteries of the universe 
with the astronomer, to read the stirring 
history of our race, to study bee-keeping or 
English literature, or indeed to study any 
new subject is to nourish the mind with 
fresh thoughts and ideas. 

Reading a good book on a new subject is 
rather like opening a window in a stuffy 
room. The breath of a new interest freshens 
and invigorates the mind. 

The second way to use books is to make 
a point of studying deliberately those 
which set forth views and convictions 
diametrically opposite to our own, for the 
quickest way to the supreme tragedy of a 
closed mind is to read only those books 
which agree with our present thoughts and 
convictions. 

The atheist, for example, would be well 
advised to read a good book expounding 
the Christian faith. The Conservative 
should read a good book on Socialism, and 
the student who has read nothing but 
science should turn occasionally to the arts. 
A man must expect some severe mental jolts 
if he does study the opposite point of view, 
but he can rarely do so without some new 
light breaking in upon him. And he will 
know the power of the opposition, and 
learn the weaknesses and strengths of his 
own side. 


Meet New People 


Finally, the best way of all of breaking 
new ground is to take the initiative in 
meeting new people and making new 
friends. The person who makes a new friend 
enters into the new world of his friend’s life. 

. When someone asked Kingsley what was 

the secret of his strong joyous life he replied 

“I had a friend.” One of the main reasons 

_ why some people live and move in ruts and 
grooves is simply because they have never 
discovered or have lost the art of making 
friends. 

Let us, then, go out of our way to meet 
new people. If we are really keen to have 
friends we must be prepared to go out of our 
way to meet new people and extend the 
range of our personal relationships. It is 
useless to sit about waiting for friends to 
furn up on the doorstep, for in this realm 
the old proverb “Nothing venture, nothing 
win” is true. 

Adventurous friendliness can show itself 
jn three ways. The first is by making a 
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practice of trying to open up communica- 
tion with others by taking the initiative in 
conversation. Do not always wait for the 
other person to begin talking to you, but 
think of some fitting way of opening up the 
conversation yourself. 

The second way is to show a real interest 
in others. It has been well said that “there 
is nothing so interesting as disinterested- 
ness,” and when we really enter into the 
interests of others it tends to create a 
common feeling of friendliness at once. 

The third way is by performing little acts 
of helpfulness and service. 

The life that is rich in personal relation- 
ships can never become narrow or grow 
stale. Cicero, the great Roman orator, dis- 
covered this truth centuries ago. “And 
great and numerous as are the blessings of 
friendship, this certainly is the sovereign one, 
that it gives us bright hopes for the future 
...all I can do is to urge on you to regard 
friendship as the greatest thing in the 
world.” 

Today great use is being made of the 
slogan “Safety First.” It is a fine rule for 
the roads where the lives of others are at 
stake, but it is a poor and‘ contemptible 
motto for the road of life. Caution can be 
a deadly vice. It is the spirit of the pioneer 
that we all need—the readiness to leave our 
safe and well-worn ruts and venture forth 
into the unknown. 

Let us be, not trams, but pioneers, break- 
ing new ground in all the aspects and 
relationships of life in the spirit of Walt 
Whitman’s poem: “We take up the task 
eternal, and the burden, and the lesson, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing, so 


i 


we go the unknown ways, Pioneers! O * g 


pioneers !” 
Great Men Said 
NOW the true value of time; 
snatch, seize and enjoy every 


moment of it. No idleness, no laziness, no 
procrastination; never put off till 
tomorrow what you can do today.— 


Lord Chesterfield. 


ANNERS are the happy ways of 
doing things; each one a stroke of 
genius or of love, now repeated and 
hardened into usage—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 
a he Kindly word that falls today 
may bear its fruit tomorrow.— 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
B: changing our opinion of ourselyes 


we can also change ourselves. —Alfred 
Adler. 
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How TO CONQUER NERVES 
Building a Feeling of Security 


by a Psychotherapist 


T FEEL as though I’m living on top of a 
volcano,” a man said to me the other 
day. “I’m sure something dreadful is going 
to happen to me!” 

His doctor had told him “It’s your 
nerves.” There was, of course, nothing 
wrong with his physical neurological system. 
What he was suffering from was a severe 
conflict of mind on an unconscious level. 

“Nerves” of this kind take many forms. 
Sometimes the trouble expresses itself in a 
constant state of anxiety and restlessness, 
often accompanied by headache. Some- 
times acute depression sets in. Often the 
symptoms take a more physical form: pains 
in various parts of the body, hysterical 
paralysis, sleepwalking insomnia, or even 
nervous blindness. 

But other symptoms can be just as 
distressing: a compulsion to overwork, to 
be excessively orderly, or to reach absolute 
perfection; painful inability to reach a 
decision; a cleanliness compulsion; em- 
barrassing inferiority feelings; acute irritabi- 
lity and aggressiveness; and so on. 


Sources of Conflict 

Any of these can arise, as I say, from 
unconscious conflict. How does this conflict 
come about? There are three dynamic 
forces always at work in your personality. 
There is (1) the force of instinctive impulse, 
(2) there is the “ego’—or the person’s 
experience of himself as one who chooses 
and decides, and (3) there is a standard of 
conduct we have taken over from our 
parents during infancy, that has all the 
authority of a “conscience” in our minds. 

In childhood we experience very great 
conflict between these three great forces 1n 
our personality, Instinctive impulses ask 
satisfaction, but these impulses are some 
times condemned by the parent, and in 
order to retain her love and care, the infant 
accepts the veto, and pushes them, AWAY 
into the limbo of forgotten things. But these 
desires persist in the unconscious mind, as 
a dynamic force, and when the person 
reaches adulthood and comes face to face 
with all the contingencies of life, this 


forgotten conflict suddenly springs UP again 


in a disguised form, and he finds himself 
worried, distressed, overburdened, guilty. 

Sometimes this anxiety and distress of 
mind reaches such a pitch that it is as if the 
mind said to the body—‘This is too much 
for me to bear. You take over.” Then the 
body is affected, and so we get “organ 
neuroses” and “conversion symptoms” such 
as colitis, over rapid heart action, writer’s 
cramp, neuralgia, frigidity, and other 
complaints. Many such physical diseases _ 
as gastric ulcer and asthma have their 
origin not in the weakness of the body but 
in emotional conflict. ’ 

Now the question comes: “How can I 
deal with my nerves? Where is the cure to 
be found?” 

There is one complete and brief answer 
to this question. It is: put yourself into the 
care of a good psychologist. 

But perhaps, even with the best of 
intentions, your circumstances simply will 
not allow this. What then? You can still do 
something for yourself, if you are really 
determined to be well again. You see, your 
nervous illness is the only way you have 
found so far to escape from unconscious 
conflicts that are intolerable and make life 
impossible for you, and so the illness has 
come to be a kind of “lifeline” that you 
hang on to for safety. 

Once you have seen that there are other 
ways than illness to free you from your 
dilemma, and once you have decided that 
nothing shall stand in the way of your 
recovery, the next task is to understand 
something of the true nature of your 
trouble. 

It will help, if you will ask yourself a very 
pertinent question: Am I ill because I am 
(1) unloved, (2) hateful and guilty, (3) fear- 
ful, or (4) worried about matters related to 
sexual life? 

Don’t be satisfied with a superficial 
answer to these questions, but probe deeply 
and frankly into your attitudes toward life. 
and yourself, Review your personal history, 
particularly your babyhood as far as you 
can glean any facts, and your early infancy. 
Was there anything in your early years 
that might affect your basic security?—the © 


A hobby will help you... 


Photography 


"NFORMATION about technical details 
[roia be obtained from photographic 
dealers. Instructions about exposure vary for 
the different kinds of film and are supplied by 
the makers. 

A “snap” is usually taken to mean a 
photograph made at a speed of one-twenty-fifth 
of a second or less, instead of a longer exposure 
for which you have to steady the camera. 
- Decision and quickness count here with the 
chance of fogging the film through under- 
exposure or blurring it through movement in the 
subject. Nevertheless, it is the ideal way to 
“take” natural pictures of children, domestic 
animals, and camera-shy friends. 

Lovely results can be had with tree and 
flower studies which, mounted appropriately, 
make delightful calendars and Christmas cards. 
You can, for instance, make a series of studies 
of the same tree—or branch of a tree—at 
different seasons. Or, using flowers with strong 
definite lines, like tulips, magnolias, and 
columbines, reproduce the beauty of their line 
and texture. 

“Still life’ photography, using flashlights or 
time exposures, is another fascinating aspect. 
You can build up a series of “jungle” pictures 
with toy animals in the garden, or stage a 
dramatic scene with dolls. 

Numerous books are available to help the 
beginner, while most sizable towns have a 
camera club where enthusiasts meet to discuss 
and exhibit their work. 


loss of a parent, quarrelling between 
parents, standards of conduct too high for 
you to attain, jealousy of a brother or sister, 
punishments that brought fear, threats that 
menaced your sense of safety? 

Now look at your life in early adolescence, 
and ask yourself what were your private 
problems then? What secret fears did you 
harbour? Were you ashamed or guilty, and 
of what? Did you become “‘seized up” in 
your emotional life at this period? If so, 
why do you think it happened? 

To answer these questions faithfully is 
not an easy task. Don’t be afraid to look 
at the most unpleasant facts, and don’t 
continue to condemn yourself. It may be 
that your self-condemnation is one of the 
strongest factors in your nervous trouble. 
Make some notes, and observe any similarity 
you can find between your emotional life 
now, and that of adolescence and infancy. 

Sort out the meaning of your conflict in 
this way, and realise that your nervous 
disorder is an expression of that conflict, 
and your attempt to resolve it. Trace the 
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connection carefully, and realise that the 
feelings and distresses you are experiencing 
in your illness are exactly the feelings you 
knew as a little child. 

Perhaps you are haunted by a sense of 
guilt. Trace this back to the time when you 
were “a naughty girl” or “a naughty boy.” 
Overpowered or over-awed by the parental 
authority, you had to look upon your 
instinctual demands as wrong and wicked, 
and so you put them behind you, forgot 
them, left them as if they didn’t exist, 
became disgusted with them. But instinctual 
impulses are the very stuff of life and insist 
on expressing themselves and they press for 
recognition, either openly or in disguise. 

As they do this the oppression of that 
infantile “guilt” returns. 


Voice of Past 


Sort out for yourself a philosophy of 
behaviour that is free from these infantile 
standards, Free yourself emotionally from 
the condemnation of that inner voice—the 
voice of the parent—and discover afresh 
for yourself what is really wrong and what 
is good and wholesome. It may be that 
when you were a child and stained the bed 
at night you were chastised severely, This 
may have created a complete “taboo” in 
your mind to the effect that all sex is sinful. 

Think this question out afresh. Accept 
the wholesomeness of every part of your 
body, and see that you are no longer the 
humiliated infant you once were. You are 
a wholesome adult person, able now to 
make your own standards, and to be free 
from this irrational sense of condemnation. 
Believe in yourself as such! Know that life 
is not really hostile, but is friendly, and be 
convinced that fundamentally there is 
nothing of which we really need be afraid. 

Think more of yourself and appreciate 
your own abilities. Mix more with people, 
not as their inferior, but as their equal, and 
you will be surprised to find that you are 
accepted by them, esteemed and loved. 

The next step is to master your “bogys.”” 
Perhaps you have an irrational fear of the 
dark, or a fear of sudden death. If you can 
trace this fear back to its origin, you can 
rid yourself of it completely, Some time 
ago, a man consulted me in great distress 
because of panic about dying. He feared 
that for no apparent reason, he would be 
caught in a frightful panic, and the panic 
would kill him. As we “probed” his infancy; 
we found panics associated with bed- 
wetting, and we also found that very early 
he had absorbed the fourth commandment 
—‘Honour thy father and mother, that thy 
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days may be long in the land.” Not only 
had he absorbed this, but he had invented a 
corollary to this effect—“If you do not 
honour father and mother and obey them 
in everything, your days will suddenly be 
cut off!” 

This was the origin of the panic, and as 
he relieved himself of that infantile emotion 
and saw its relation to his present distress, 
the panic began to clear up. 

Many a nervous woman has a fear of 
walking in the street. She fears she will fall. 
This fear is connected with some infant 
incident of exciting temptation, lost to the 
conscious mind, but expressing itself now 
by this phobia. She may, unconsciously, fear 
being a “fallen woman.” Her release will 
come as she recognises this fear to be a 
repressed temptation. Once she has done 
this, she can laugh at herself, and walk 
without fear, 

Another well-known “bogy” is the fear 
of thunder. It usually occurs in nervous 
people who experienced terrible bouts of 
temper on the part of the parent. The 


5 
infant could not tolerate the beloved 
parent’s anger, and so he or she “forgot” 
or repressed the whole angry incident, and 
became afraid of thunder instead. If you 
can examine your fear of thunder in this 
way—or your fear of dogs, horses or steam- 
engines, or even “the wrath of God””—you 
will be in a position to master your terror 
and live a happier life. 

Behind all nervous trouble is a feeling of 
insecurity due to the repression of panics 
and disturbances in infant years. You can 
do much for yourself as you sce clearly the 
relationship between your present feeling 
of insecurity, and your panic as an infant. 
As you admit this emotional relationship, 
you can begin to build up a new sense of 
security. 

“But’—you may say—“how can you 
feel secure in this mad atom age?” Well, 
the fact is, you can, and many people do. 
And you can join them, Fill your hours 
with something of which you can be proud, 
and your sense of insecurity will gradually _ 
give way to one of mature stability. 


Are You a Positive Personality? . 


REASONABLE degree of aggressiveness 
is necessary if we want to live active worth- 
while lives, Some people shrink from this 
because they lack confidence in themselves and 
are afraid of being thought “pushing.” Conse- 
quently, they are prone to stay in their own 
little corner and allow the world to pass them by. 
A positive personality possesses the drive to 
over-ride this character inhibition. He goes 
ahead because he is interested, enthusiastic, and 
een on getting things done. 
Try this test to check on yourself. Answer 
“yes” or “no” to the questions before turning 
to the key at the end. 


1.—Do you always ask if you don’t know? 
2.—Would you take the first step to make 
friends with a stranger? iiai 
3:—Do you enjoy talking to different indiat 
people and people in different walks of life? 
4.—Do you sometimes change your Geama 
routine—for example, take up a new hob 2A 
learn to play a new game, eat strange lo! 
in a foreign restaurant? 4 AOE 
5:—Do you like planning alterations D yous 
ome and carrying them out yourse iiy 
6.—Would you change your job for a better 
one if this meant moving to another town 
and working among strangers? aiii 
7-—Do you take an active part in the socia! p e 
and community activities of your town? 
8.—Do you prefer working and playing with 
others to solitary activities like reading? 


g.—Do you often find yourself naturally taking 
the lead in work or play with others? 
10.—Do you take a keen interest in the world 
around you—politics, the economic situa- 
tion, international affairs? 
11.—Is your time fully occupied with your work ` 
and interests? , 
12.—Do you get a thrill out of tackling a 
difficult job? a 
13.—Are you quick to sense opportunities and 
` go after them? 
14.—Are setbacks regarded as a challenge to 
your courage and ingenuity, rather than 
depressing obstacles? 
15.—Do you welcome responsibility? 
16.—Are you quick to offer people your help 
and support? 
17.—But, personally, do you prefer standing on , 
your own fect to asking others to help you? 
18.—Would you take the first step in clearing 
up a misunderstanding with a friend? 
19.—Are you generous about making allowances 
and forgetting past disagreements? 
20.—Are you always concerned with your 
problems as they are and what you can do about 
them, rather than with wishing and day- 
dreaming? 
K 


Count five marks for every “yes.” Over 70 
is good; 60-70 is highly satisfactory and 50-60 
satisfactory. From 40 to 50 is fair, Under 40 is 
not satisfactory, 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag ` 


MAKING THE BEST OF 
YOURSELF 


AR too many people hide themselves 

from social life because of some real or 
fancied defect. I constantly get letters from 
men who say “I was never any good at 
games” or “I blush easily” or perhaps it is 
“My nose is a bit to one side, and I look 
unattractive.” Some are concerned about 
scanty hair, or even the appearance of 
some part of the anatomy which is usually 
hidden. 

In such cases there is always a history of 
having been baited by schoolfellows, and it 
is the schoolboy standards which have 
prevailed. If an individual shrinks from 
mixing socially, he can never learn the 
social ease which he envies in others. He 
can never become expert in the conver- 
sational loose change which occupies so 
large a part in our common life. 

The man who “never knows what to 
say” is the man who thinks it necessary to 
come out with something worth saying, 
“whereas most remarks—such as comments 
on the weather—are just a way of finding 
common ground. If a man frequents the 
society of others he soon learns to fill in gaps 
with such conversational pebbles, while the 
social intercourse itself provides him in time 
with a wider range of topics. 

What I am emphasising is that the habit 
of unsociability, equally with the habit of 
sociability, grows by what it feeds on. A 
man must force himself out of his corner if 
he wishes to improve his technique of living, 
and must not make excuses which are based 
on schoolboy values. 


LETTER from a woman sufferer 
will serve to illustrate my meaning: 
“I am just turned forty, and Tam feeling 
very dissatisfied with my position in life 
which is that of companion help. I tell 
myself I am lucky to have even this job, as I 
have had from birth a aga defect which 
le turn away from me. 
aT was at R the other children 
used to make jokes about me, so I have 
jways felt self-conscious and tried to avoid 
pants any ever since. Although I did not do 
pomp people usually regard me 


hool, 
baT nat vee bright. This is because I 
ae formed the habit of disguising my 


feelings under a mask of simplicity. It 
amuses me to pretend, and to watch people’s 
reactions.” 

Perhaps my reply to this lady will help 
others to see where they are wrong: 

“Tt is all a matter of the way in which 
one looks at oneself. If you think you are no 
good, then you are no good. If you think 
you are only fit to be kicked about, then 
you are kicked. 

“You were born with a facial defect 
which children, following the instinct of the 
herd to attack the weaker, made fun of. 
Perhaps, too, you heard foolish adults 
remark— What a pity! She will never find a 
husband... P Such superficial judgments are 
very far from reality, but they drove you 
to a sort of camouflage. Instead of develop- 
ing your own unique individuality, you hid 
yourself, 

“You took the attitude ‘Because of this I 
can never compete with others, or find 
fulfilment.’ 

“You should have said, ‘In spite of this, I 
intend to do whatever others do and more 
also. I shall make people forget my defect 
by making them admire my achievements 
and personality. Most important of all, 
there is nothing in this to prevent me from 
being unselfish, thoughtful, and kind. 
Because I suffer from the thoughtlessness of 
others I shall know how to be kind and 
charitable to all.’ 

“You only need look around to see that 
there are many people who are popular 
and who take a full share of life although 
physically unattractive. People of all sorts 
of shapes and sizes, with lop-sided faces, 
birthmarks, squints and limps—you meet 
them in all walks of society, filling useful and 
often important roles, They marry, t00, 
and have children as a further contribution 
to the world. 

“Everything else depends upon what you 
have made of yourself. You chose the line 
of least resistance, and decided to stand in a 
corner and to gratify your ego by secretly 
mocking others. 

“You might have done worse. You might 
have openly become spiteful and ill- 
natured. But how much better to accept life 
fully and discard your neurotic mask.” 
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I HOPE this lady will be stimulated 
to take my advice, and thus to open 
up a new chapter in living. She will discover 
within herself abilities which she did not 
suspect. “In spite of’ is the real courageous 
way to face life, and it is remarkable where 
it can get one, 

The stammerer can become an orator; 
the self-conscious man develop into a leader ; 
the man of poor physique can make his 
mark in a profession; the man brought up 
in a poor home can put his energies into 
social reform. And how often does one hear 
of the penniless man becoming a millionaire ! 

The very thing which at first appears to 
be a hopeless handicap may be the spur 
which drives its possessor to success. This is 

compensation,” the psychological equiva- 
lent of the saying that “what you lose on 
the swings, you gain on the roundabouts.” 
It comes through a belief in one’s own 
essential value and a realistic acceptance 
of what is possible and what is not. 

What then is ‘‘over-compensation’’? That 
comes when a person represses his true 
nature and, in trying to hide it, swings over 
to the other extreme. A simple example is 
the man who adopts a loud, blustering 
manner in order to conceal his inner sense 
of insecurity. Compensation is the use of 
the whole self in a chosen direction. Over- 
compensation comes when there is mental 
conflict and fear; and it is a faulty adjust- 
ment to life which will break down in time, 
whereas compensation is on firm founda- 
tions, 


PRE are, of course, many 
celibate women in business and 
the professions who are happy in what they 
are doing and who have adjusted themselves 
to circumstances, leading an adequate 
social life, The difference between them and 
the women I have been describing is that 
these latter know what they are doing and, 
while making the best of things, are aware 
that it is only second best. 

‘The over-compensating woman con- 
sciously believes that she needs nothing 
more until her conflict leads to breakdown. 

_ It is not only the female sex who some- 
times follow the wrong path in life. There 
are many men who labour under a sense of 


frustration although in the eyes of the world 
they are a success. There is a wide difference 
between making a living, and living, with 
all one’s faculties. Making a living is Just a 


RINKLES should merely indicate 
where smiles have been.—Mark 
Twain, 


part of the economic adjustment which most 
of us are bound to make; but it can be quite 
apart from the employment of the real self. 

Before industrial civilisation laid its heavy 
hand upon natural living most men were 
able to follow an occupation which appealed 
to them. The craftsman would learn and 
exercise his craft, and the swineherd found | 
satisfaction in tending his charges. The 
bookish man found his way to the cloister, 
and the administrator could organise farms 
or estates for himself or another. 

Many men nowadays having found a 
niche in life feel they must stick to it at all 
costs. They are afraid to make a change 
even when opportunity offers. A man has 
no right to gamble with the security of his 
wife and family, but he need not shut his 
eyes to the fact that life is an adventure, and 
that security should not be a goal in itself. 
Better a contented mind and less money than 
living under a sense of frustration which 
makes one irritable with wife and children. 


T is, as I said, a question of values. 

Those people who live in a corner 
because they are afraid of life are really 
afraid of the judgment of their fellows, They 
are afraid they cannot conform to the 
common standard. They still feel about life 
itself as a new boy feels at school, and 
dread being laughed at. 

School is a small world and when we 
leave it we enter a wider life in which 
everyone can find a place. If a man dislikes 
himself it is because he has not acquired a 
new sense of values. Often it is that he is 
still regarding himself with the shocked 
horror with which unenlightened adults 
react to the normal inquisitive and experi- 
mental child. č 

If he holds back from life because he 
believes himself to be in any way unfit for 
marriage, it is probably on very slender and 
mistaken grounds. But if doubt remains he 
should seek appropriate advice, which in 
nine cases out of ten the ordinary medical 
attendant will be glad to give. The doctor 
will recommend a psychologist if need be. 

The greatest mistake any person can make, 
whether male or female, is to regard life as 
a battle in which the foe are fellow humans. 
We fight against adverse circumstances, 
against the tendency to discouragement but 
not against fellow citizens, 

If school has taught us that competition 
is the law of life, then so much the worse for 
school. We need to develop ourselves in 
order that we may give more to life, and if 
we hold fast to that we shall never feel 
frustrated or seek to hide from participation, 
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Woman’s Secret Fears 


I have two grown-up daughters, a good husband 
and a very comfortable home. I know I ought to 
be happy, but for several years I have suffered from 
secret fears and obsessions. I feel such a failure 
and I want your help to reorganise my life so that 
I feel I am a worthwhile person. 

My husband is wrapped up in business, and is 
intolerant of anyone else’s point of view if it does 
not coincide with his own. I don’t even enjoy the 
intimate side of married life as I used to. 

I have suffered from psoriasis (skin disease) for 
many years. Could it be possible that the fears and 
tension are caused by this? ü 
WE shall be very pleased if we can help 

you to become better friends with 
yourself. Possibly you would have felt less of 
a failure had you produced a son as well as 
daughters. ‘ 

Sex being made a mystery for you as a 
child, and therefore “nasty,” meant that 
you were turned against your own nature, 
and there has been a cleavage ever since. 
Your history confirms our impression that 
psoriasis can originate through sexual guilt, 
It is as if the id says “the world shall see how 
dirty you are.” The id is, of course, the 
unconscious primitive part which controls 
growth and the biological functions, 

If you had been given a factual know- 
ledge of sex, and been taught to accept it as 
a natural and necessary background to life, 
you would not have felt impelled to find 
out by experiments which made you feel 
unclean. The compulsions you still feel are 
in essence an attempt to placate the gods 
whom you have offended. 

Whether your husband is actually as self- 
centred as you represent him to be is not 
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important. That is how he appears to you, 
and so that is what you react to, You feel 
that you are only important as a wife, 
mother, and housekeeper, but not for being 
the person you are. It is a need in most of us 
to be valued for ourselves and not just for 
our functions. In that respect your marriage 
has failed. 

Possibly your husband would have liked 
a boy, and unconsciously your failure to 
produce one has diminished your yalue in 
his eyes. The result is that owing to failure 
to develop you are going backward. One 
can never stand still in life. Sexual union 
becomes meaningless when there is no 
common outlook. It is not surprising that it 
should lose its thrill. 

Your daughters should be growing away 
from home. But they should also see you as 
apt for life as themselves, and encourage 
you to have outside interests and show pride 
in your abilities. You should confide in 
them more. Now is your time to implement 
your outside interests, and to shed much of 
your devotion to home. Don’t be afraid of 


being kind to yourself. That can make your 
self grow. 


Agony of Shyness 


1 suffer from a complete lack of confidence. I am 
a single young man, living at home with my 
parents, brothers and older sisters. As a child, my 
life was made unhappy by my nearest brother wh0 
would occasionally have Jits of temper and attack 
me. 

1 get on well at work and with other people, and 
yet I keep thinking that they don’t really know me. 
I suppose I don’t really know myself. 

With members of the opposite sex I am 
extremely shy, and when I did speak to a girl I 
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admired recently, after she had gone I felt dazed 
and nervous. I know my family have no idea of the 
mental agony I am suffering. Can you help me? 


Wee you have to realise is that your 
feeling of ineffectiveness is entirely 
fanciful. You are taking to yourself the ideas 
implanted by your more aggressive brother, 
possibly backed up by domincering elder 
sisters. 

If you can realise your right to be yourself, 
and if you can make friends with yourself, 
believing that you are “quite nice to know,” 
which scems to be the general opinion, 
there is nothing more required. , 

In order to make friends with yourself it 
is important that you should not feel to be 
wrong as regards sex. You do not mention 
this, but it is common for young men to feel 
unnecessarily guilty about their naturally 
strong physical feelings. You probably have 
an unreasoning fear of the stirrings of 
physical sex which proximity to a female 
is bound to arouse in the inexperienced. 

Perhaps with these hints you will be able 
to regard yourself more dispassionately and 
to learn to enjoy life. 


“I am Not Mature” 


Will you please help me to overcome something 
that has troubled me since childhood? I get terribly 
fond of people of my own sex, and yet at the same 
time, I want to make them angry. 

I daydream a lot and my thoughts are often 
aggressive about myself, and have recently dis- 
covered that I have a very jealous and possessive 
nature. I know very few men, and am extremely 
awkward and shy with members of the opposite 
sex, unless they are middle-aged. 

In spite of the fact that I know I am not 
mature emotionally, I get on well in my work 
which is looking afier young children. I am the 
youngest in my own family. 

(FANNE up emotionally depends 
upon the amount of love which the child 

experiences. To know itself loved gives a 

firm foundation from which to advance. 

The love, however, must not be possessive, 
and it must have gone beyond the stage of 
petting. It should be the love which gives 
the child an assurance of its own value, and 
the certainty that this understanding love 
is there whatever the child may do. It is 
not conditional. : 

Loved that way, a child finds that life 
becomes an adventure, and he is willing to 
leave childhood. 

Your letter shows that you have not had 
that kind of love, and are still seeking it. 
Dissatisfied with your own mother, you have 
fantasied an ideal mother who will claim 
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you some day. When you feel you have 
found her, you want to anger her as a test 
to see if she corresponds to your ideal. 

If you think it out by recalling all you can 
of your childhood you will be able to realise 
what you are doing, and teach yourself to 
accept life as it is. At present you are still 
the baby crying for notice. - 

You have to accept the fact that your 
parents did not handle you wisely. That 
knowledge, however, can be a real asset in 
your career, giving you an understanding of 
the needs of childhood. You can become 
mature and still be a wonderful person with 
children. Your need for mothering can be 
transformed to becoming yourself a mother 
substitute, secing that those under your 
charge get the creative love which you 
lacked. Later you will become an actual 
mother, able through knowledge and 
experience to give your children the best 
possible start in life. 

But first you must become better friends 
with yourself, so that you can become 
friends with others, Daydreaming will get. 
you nowhere. You need experience. 
Regard yourself as a “Learner” in life and 
put up with the awkwardness of being in 
that class. 

The best way to overcome your loneliness 
is by a more active social life. Don’t say 
“No” or “I couldn’t possibly” when you 
are asked out. Say “PI try!” and remember 
that-young men too can feel shy. 


“My Lonely Ways” 


I find myself very nervous in female company, 
have no girl, and the very thought makes mé 
nervous. On the other hand I save hard and my 
greatest wish would be to have a wife and family. 
My whole outlook, though, is dominated by a 
voice which suys, “You have tons more studying 
before you can think of getting married.” è 

The job I am in was obtained for me by my 
father, although I was not very keen on it. 

I need advice before it is too late to mend my 
lonely ways. 


WE are a bit suspicious of a job which a 
man takes because his father has 
pushed him into it. It is a fact that “father 
does not know best.” The job a man finds 
for himself is more likely to be satisfying. 

You need not be in a hurry to marry, 
but you should prepare yourself by living a 
more social life. 

You are becoming a little morbid in your 
self-centredness. Don’t go about telling 
yourself “I must find a girl!” But vary your 
routine and go where people meet socially, 
and learn to listen until you have learned to 


talk. You cannot learn to swim if you keep 
out of the water! 

Realise that you have a right to be 
yourself and to make your own approach to 
life. Good luck to you! 


“Very Discouraged” 


I am very much discouraged and misunderstood 
by my own people and others. I am an unmarried 
woman of over forty. My elder sister is married 
with children, and has done very well for herself. 

I think I am a psychopath. I do domestic work 
but do not like it. One of the people I work with 
also seems to me to be a psychopath. Is it possible 
Jor two such people to get on well together? 

I seeni to have a dual personality. What can 
I do: 


OUR description of yourself as a 

“psychopath”? is incorrect. Since few 
people are really perfectly balanced, it 
would be more true to say that you are not 
free from neurotic tendencies in making 
your adaptations to life. 

That is to say, that your reactions include 
attitudes which more mature people are 
able to discard. These attitudes include 
self-pity, resentment, and jealousy. You 
could be a much happier person if you did 
not compare your lot enviously with that of 
others. 

Domestic work is very valuable socially, 
and you need not be sorry because that is 
your occupation. To respect oneself is a 
necessary step to winning the respect of 
others. 

Your attitude to life seems to have been 
based on envy of your elder sisters, whereas 
an acceptance of oneself is the basis of 
progress. All of us have “dual personalities,” 
and the undesirable part of oneself is the 
child which persists in us and which says 
“Tt isn’t fair.” 

The really adult view is to take what 
opportunities come for making use of 


Y husband never forgets that 
besides being a wife I am also a 
feminine person, and as such love to hear 
that my dress was the prettiest there, that 
my nose never shines except in the 
privacy of my boudoir, and that no other 
apple pie can equal mine. Such honeyed 
words make my husband a mighty easy 
man to live with.—Anon. 


QUICK intelligence, a brightening 
eye, a kind smile, a cheerful spirit— 
these I hope your chosen one will bring 
to you in her trousseau, to be used after- 
ward for wear.—William Makepeace 


Thackeray. 
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oneself, losing consciousness of self by 
interesting oneself in others. But if you work 
with someone who also has neurotic 
tendencies you are apt, in ordinary lan- 
guage, to get on each other’s nerves. 

There are many organisations in which 
you could find interest and use yourself. 
There is the Women’s Institute in the 
country, the Town Women’s Guild, the 
women’s branch of Toc H, and many 
church and chapel organisations. Any onc 
of these would be helpful in making you 
feel your value to society. 

This coming year can be a turning point 
and the happiest year of your life if you do 
something to help yourself. 


Wife’s ““Nerves” 


I wish to ask your advice regarding my wife's 
health. She is thirty-five and we have no children, 
but are hoping to adopt one. 

For several years doctors have been treating her 
Sor nerves. She complains of severe pains, giddiness 
and she is always tired. 

She has no home worries, and her only interest 
is in the home. She never goes out because she feels 
too bad. 

What am I to do? She has a dread of going 
into a mental home. 


HERE is no limit to the amount and 
variety of suffering which “nerves” in 
various forms can inflict. 

Your wife’s trouble comes, in fact, clearly 
under the heading of hysteria. It represents 
a turning to illness because she has failed to 
get from life what she hoped. 

We cannot say just what frustrations she 
has had. Failure to have a baby might well 
be a factor, and if she feels deep down that 
this failure is in any way her own fault, then 
her illness can be a way of punishing 
herself. 

Failure to find sex life satisfactory can be 
another factor. She has probably an ambi- 
valent feeling about that, which means she 
both wants it and fears it. 

Get her doctor to put her in touch with a 
psychiatric clinic. She need not go into 
hospital. 


Bronchitis and Nerves 


For some years I had an attack of bronchitis 
every year, which compelled me to stay away 
from work for two weeks. My doctor said it was 
purely nerves. 

I thought I would try hypnotism, but after being 
hypnotised I became ill with stomach trouble. 

This has continued for over a year, and I am 
having medical treatment at the moment. 

My life is a lonely one as I am a single woman 


| 
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Speaking Personally 


OWN on a ranch in Dallas, U.S.A., lives 

a hired-hand named Pat. He works so 
slowly that he seems to have no spare energy at all. 
Even one day when the barn caught fire, he simply 
stood and shouted “Hey, hey!” 

After the fire was out, they asked him why he 
had not run to the house for help. “No need,” he 
said. “I just yelled.” 

“But why didn’t you shout ‘fire’? they asked. 

“Couldn't think of the word,” he said. 

There is only one thing in the world that makes 
Pat move fast. Work holds no interest for him, 
unless it is made into a game. But eating is his real 
joy. Food arouses his enthusiasm, and whatever 
he is doing when the dinner bell rings, he drops it— 
and actually runs! 

Like Pat, most of us have energies that we 
seldom use. Perhaps we don’t even realise that they 
exist. We creep and grumble through the working 
day, and find ourselves “too tired’? to do anything 
really worthwhile during our leisure. This 
tiredness is not a physical reality, however. It is just 
mental. 7 

A laboratory, where they make psychological 
tests, recently discovered that ordinary everyday 
feelings of fatigue, for which there were no obvious 
reason, were due in ninety per cent of cases to 
nothing but boredom. You can test this for yourself, 
too. When you feel “too tired” after a day’s work, 
ask a friend to join you in doing something that you 
really enjoy. Go dancing, or to the theatre or 
cinema, play cards or have a sing-song or a party. 
Do what you like doing. 

You will be surprised how the tiredness dis- 
appears, and how much energy you develop! 

How can we use this same energy when we are 
doing things that make us feel tired? How can Pat, 


Home-Grown Sunshine 


by John May 


for instance, learn to run as fast when the barn is on 
fire as he does when the dinner bell rings? William 
James, the philosopher and psychologist, advised 
that we should ignore the first feelings of lassitude 
and push on with the job. Then, he said, we should 
discover new sources of energy. 

When I feel disinclined to begin work I think 
of my car. It is sometimes very hard to start on cold 
winter mornings, but after I have poured hot water 
into the radiator, and got it warmed up, it runs 
well. Then I remember also Goethe’s poem which 
says: “Only engage, and then the mind grows 
heated —Begin it, and the work will be completed!” 
So I make a start, any kind of start, and keep 
plugging along until my mental machine begins 
to warm up and the heat of enthusiasm begins to 
thaw out my energies. 

The difficulty then is not how to go on working, 
but how to stop! 

Enthusiasm is easy when you get a kick out of 
what you are doing. But equally true is the fact 
that if you pour enthusiasm into a job—any job— 
you will begin to get a kick out of it. Enthusiasm 
is like sunshine; it gives colour and joy and warmth 
to whatever it touches, And the joy of it is that once 
you master the trick of it, you can grow your own. 

Home-grown sunshine! Its worth a little 
trouble, isn’t it? 

* * * 


I must not grow so enthusiastic as to forget to 
say “Thank you.” The story of Pat, the tired 
hired-hand on the ranch in Dallas, comes out of 
How to Sell Yourself to Others by Elmer 
Wheeler (World’s Work, 15s. postage 6d.), and 
there are dozens of similarly amusing and instructive 
tales in this book, too. z 
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of forty-two, and have few friends. But I enjoy 
needlework ard going to the theatre. 


Wie are you unmarried? Did you 
acquire in childhood a bias against 
sex and marriage, or have you lacked 
courage to compete? : 
You see, you must be getting something 
out of illness besides the mere unpleasant- 
ness, It must be a substitute for some other 


satisfaction. That is why hypnotism was not a 


` success, It relieved your bronchitis but gave 


you’ nothing in its place; and so you dis- 
covered another sort of illness. 

It seems likely that as a child you felt 
ignored and of no importance, and that this 
feeling has continued. Illness is one way to 
make people notice you. It is easier than 
doing something worthy of notice. It does 
not bring you into competition with others. 


It has the effect of making you like an only 
child, which no doubt you have often 
wanted to be. 

Bronchitis can mean 
can mean that you are curbing your love of 
spending, and have held too much aloof from 
life. 

Your cure demands a change in your wa’ 
of looking at life, and a change of behari dna 


You say you have no friends. You must seek | 


them by showing yourself friendly. Offer 
your neighbours help with their sewing, for 
example. Invite others to share your 
interest in the theatre. ; 

You are locked within yourself and 
complain of loneliness, but you yourself hold 
the key to freedom and friendship. Do not 


look at your problem as one of health, but of 


living rightly. 


1 2 that you are 
damming up your capacity to love. Colitis | 
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Using Psychology as a Heip ` 


to Successful Living 
by a Medical Psychologist 


HERE is nothing new in the conception 

of life as a journey, but there are many 
different ways in which the analogy can be 
used. 

One may concentrate upon the port to be 
reached at the end of the journey, and with 
mind fixed on that make little of the dis- 
comforts of the voyage. As a passenger, and 
with eyes fixed on the distant horizon one is 
indifferent alike then to one’s fellow passen- 
gers and to the sights and incidents of the 
journeying. 

The opposite to this way of conceiving 
life’s voyage is to regard the travelling itself 
as important. The ultimate destination we 
know little about. But, until we arrive there, 
there is continual interest to be found in our 
fellow passengers, in learning our way about, 
and in improving our techniques so that we 
may do our share towards making the voyage 
for everyone as pleasant as possible. 

The first way is that of the extreme 
“other worldly” religion. The latter is in my 
opinion the one which contains the essence 
of Christianity. 

Next to love of God we are instructed to 
love others as ourselves, and it is precisely 
here that psychology comes in. If our love 
for others is to be commensurate with the 
love we have for ourselves, then it does in fact 
become important to love oneself as much as 
possible. 

Now this sounds all wrong to those who 
have been brought up with the warning 
against being “‘stuck up” or conceited. It 
does not fit with such phrases as “self praise 
is no commendation.” But properly understood 
it is sound psychology and a guide to con- 
structive living. Indeed, I go so far as to 
say that constructive living is not possible 
unless this principle is understood. s 
` We often hear people say, “I love music,” 
or “I love dancing,” “I love books,” or 
“I love clothes.” What they mean is that 
these are things to which they attach value. 
It is in that sense that one has to learn to 
love oneself. And here again one must be 
clear as to the meaning of value. _ 

The music you love or value is not the 
music in a printed copy but music you 
hear. Books are not loved for the bindings 

alone, but for what they convey when being 


read. Dancing requires movement, clothes 
need a wearer, and so on. 

Value is only perceived when things are 
put to their appropriate use. That is the 
secret of life. You must love yourself as 
having value which you can contribute to 
life, not as something which is too precious 
to be used. 

Now, psychology teaches you how to 
discover that value. Where many go wrong 
is that they want to study psychology as a 
means to power. They hope through it to 
be able to influence their fellows for their 
own prestige and advantage. They study 
others for the purpose of discovering their 
weaknesses, and not for the purpose of 
helping them. 

The psychology of salesmanship no doubt 
has a commercial value, and likewise it may 
be grand to stand on a platform and have 
people gape at your demonstration of the 
effects of hypnotic suggestion. But it is 
possible to be successful in these things and 
yet show temper with your wife, and fail 
dismally in bringing up your children. 

Your commercial and platform success 
may be but compensatory efforts to hide 
from the world your inner sense of weakness 
and unworthiness. Your failures at home 
may show that you are still emotionally not 
grown up. You perhaps have not learned to 
love yourself for what you are. You feel it 
necessary, maybe, to smother your real 
self under appearance. 5 


— Self Love — 

But the right kind of self love is closely 
allied to self-respect, and if that is lacking all 
else is but pretence and attempted escape. 

The study of psychology must begin with 
the study of yourself—a fact not always 
recognised either by those who go in for 
diplomas or those who grant them. Aca- 
demic knowledge is no substitute for 
emotional insight. To get below the surface 
and to discover anything at all about one’s 
inner self is an achievement. 

It cannot be done if you begin by assum- 
ing that the self you are in search of is 
worthless. Your quest stops short then at 
the barrier of “‘if only.” “If only I had had a 
chance” or “If only I had known before.” 


a a 
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Your search must be scientific and 
analytic. That is to say, it must be dis- 
passionate. You do not worry about what 
you may find but you carry on serencly and 
persistently, confident in the knowledge 
that you have human qualities and human 
value, and that you can learn to develop 
the former so as to demonstrate the latter. 

You have to begin by certain acceptances. 
You are male or female. You have a body 
which is reasonably healthy and shapely. 
You may prefer hair which is different from 
your own, you may wish your nose were 
longer or shorter than it is, but whatever 
your natural endowments they are yours, and 
it is up to you to accept them and not to let 
them prevent you from developing the 
personality which is your birthright. 

In taking stock of yourself, you thave to 
realise that all your ideas about yourself 
derive from the way in which you are 
treated in childhood and what people then 
said about you. You began with all the 
natural self-confident egoism of a child, and 
if you are now dissatisfied it is not so much 
because your performance is poor as that 
you have lost that confidence. 

Too much petting and protection can 
have given you false ideas of life. You may 
have expected the process to continue in the 
wider world. You may not have learned that 
difficulties must be faced and overcome. 
You may be inclined to say “This ought not 
to be happening to me.” 

Perhaps your experience was the opposite. 
Parents seemed to you tyrannical, brothers 


How This Magazine 
Helped Me 


NE day about fifteen years ago, I was 

looking at a railway station bookstall and 
saw a copy of Tur PsYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE. 
I bought it and read it, and have been a regular 
reader ever since! 

I would not miss my copy for worlds, for it has 
helped me to take quite a different view of life. 
Almost as far back as I can remember, I have 
suffered from self-consciousness. When I was in 
my teens I developed severe attacks of breath- 
lessness. The doctors assured me there was noth- 
ing wrong with me physically, but by the time I 
was in my twenties life was a real burden. | 

Eventually I was sent to a psychologist, 
became interested in the subject of psychology, 
and found your magazine. Now, thanks to the 
advice and explanations in THe PsYCHOLOGIST, I 
am more tolerant and understanding of other 
people’s views and actions, more self-confident, 
and can mix with people and enjoy their com- 
pany.— Miss W. Buckland, St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 
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and sisters bullied you, a young -brother 
surpassed you. Everything contributed to 
make you think “What is the use? I can 
never be any good.” 

Perhaps you got tangled up in the 
mysteries of sex, and for want of enlighten- 
ment and reassurance you have regarded 
yourself as being uniquely wicked when in 
fact you have simply followed the path of all 
immature beings. You may be hesitating 
now to take your full share of life for fear 
that you yourself have destroyed your 
birthright as a man or woman. Psychology 
will put you straight here. 

You must cease to make comparisons 
which lead to the thought “I ought to be” 
this or that. Seeing beyond childhood’s 
conditioning and mistaken assumptions, you 
must start with yourself as you are. Psycho- 
logy will teach you how we are all apt to 
repeat throughout life the patterns of action 
which have got us through before, more or 
less successfully. 


— Hangovers — 


We tend to respond to a situation not in 
accordance with the actual facts but because 
we experience emotions similar to those of an 
earlier period. A person in authority can 
arouse in a man of thirty the same anxiety, 
palpitations, and inarticulateness which he 
felt before his schoolmaster or father at the 
age of seven or cight. If he were able instead 
to see the situation as it is, he could emerge 
from the interview with credit. 

The fantasies of boyhood may make a 
youngster feel so awkward and shy that he 
avoids social contacts at a later age. A young 
woman who wonders why she never gets 
any boy friends may find the cause in her 
mother’s oft repeated warning that men 
are brutes, or in having been the frightened 
witness of domestic quarrels. In spite of her 
desire to be friendly she unconsciously draws 
back when the man begins to show interest, 
and then concludes that there must be 
something lacking in herself, when she finds 
she i left alone. 

Self study should lead you to watch your 
step when you are tired, hungry, or dis- 
appointed, because in such states of mind 
you are apt the make others the scapegoat 
for your discontent. 

It should encourage you, too, to use your 
imagination as a dynamic and not as a dope. 
It is useless to be fired with enthusiasm for 
some distant goal unless you are taking 
practical steps in the right direction, It is 


_no good dreaming of being an orator if you 


shirk proposing a vote of thanks, 
Self study may make you realise that the 
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Ke the lowest depth there is a 


path to the loftiest height.—Carlyle. 


courage or the tenacity actually to note 
down and to commit to writing. 

But each individual may make his or her 
own anthology. The cost is trifling, the 
trouble neglible. In a little notebook, that 
may be bought for a few pence, we may 
write down thoughts and meditations that 
will in time become a golden store of 
wisdom or beauty. 

It matters little what you put in your own 
_ individual anthology. It may be a line from 
a poem; something said in a play; a few 
words picked up from a newspaper or 
magazine article; some quaint saying from 
a child; a message in a letter, or some chance 
word of a friend. Life is full of fascination 
and interest, yes and beauty too, for those 
whose eyes are open and whose minds are 
alert. 

When in some quiet moment we glance 
through the notebook’s contents, these 
thoughts blow through our spirit like a 
breath of spring, freshening, sweetening, 
reviving. 


(3) Another good idea is to keep a commonplace 
book of one’s friends. 


By this I mean the noting down of things 
like birthdays, anniversaries, and so on— 
notes which are then used as reminders for 
letters, telephone messages, grecting cards, 
and the like. . 

Again, little trouble and little expense is 
involved. But the gains are out of all pro- 
portion. Not many of us can carry in spon- 
taneous memory all that we should like to 
remember. If we are to “keep” the anni- 
versaries of-our friends year by year, we 
shall need some written reminder, some 
memo that shall jog us into timely activity. 

It might seem that here was something 
that would benefit our friends, but that 
could hardly benefit us. But this is an 
illusion. To give others pleasure is one of the 
surest ways of increasing our own happiness. 
To spread a little interest, and joy, and 
happiness abroad is to increase the stores of 
life in oneself, so that one comes to say, with 
Shakespeare’s Bolingbroke : 


I count myself in nothing else so happy 
‘As in a soul remembering my good friends. 


All of us like to be remembered. All of us 
like to feel that we count a little. Anyone 
who helps to reassure us 1n these funda- 
mental cravings increases greatly our store 
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of happiness, But such a person cannot help 
but increase his own happiness also. 


To remember one’s friends distinctly . 


enough to celebrate their birthdays, their 
wedding or other anniversaries, the opening 
of their business or the securing of their 
college degree, by sending to them some 
pleasant little message—here is another way 
whereby to keep our mind in tune and our 
faculties working smoothly and efficiently. 


(4) Keep your intellectual faculties in trim; in 
William James’s phrase, “keep the faculty of 
effort alive in you.” 

The means to this are manifold. It may be 
a_daily crossword puzzle or other problem; 
the reading of a few pages in a book that 
demands sustained interest; intelligent con- 
versation; or a discriminating following of 
the daily news. Whatever the means, the 
end is this: that one shall not allow the 
intellectual faculties to grow rusty and stiff, 
shall not lose interest and zest and enthu- 
siasm, shall not become just stodgy, stilted, 
and dull. 

It pays to keep one’s intelligence alive ! 

Here, then, are ways to tune up the mind 
and keep one’s faculties working at their 
best. It is infinitely worth the small trouble 
it takes. The rewards come tumbling in a 
thousandfold. The dimensions of the self 
enlarge. 

Interest, keenness, zest are the key to life. 
We are as big as the mind within us. We are 
as large as the things we care about and 
seek and serve. 


“Think on These? 


OONER or later during thcir lives, 

most persons discover that there is no 
source of concentrated wisdom and 
inspiration like the Bible. 

The patient who reads and re-reads 
this best seller of all time is almost sure 
to have healthful habits of thinking, the 
importance of which was expressed with 
beautiful simplicity by Solomon: “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

In the Epistle to the Philippians, Paul 
the Apostle gave immortal advice on 
what to think about to find the peace 
which “‘passeth all understanding.” In a 
passage which has the beauty, cadence, 
and succinctness of poetry, he said: 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” —Dr. Marjorie Pyle. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM —— 
And Develop Power 


ELMANISM is a training in power. It 

is a means’ by which knowledge is 
more easily acquired, retained and used; 
a means through which natural aptitudes 
find greater expression and by which indi- 
vidual faculties are deveioped. The main 
idea is all the time on use, for with prac- 
tice and use more knowledge comes, and 
skill, wisdom and power grow. , 
_ The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy manage- 
ment of life. The emphasis throughout the 
Pelman Course is on the harnessing and 
proper use of energy. 

“First-class” Minds 

To-day trained minds are more than 
ever necessary, Also they are more in 
demand. Efficiency is the need of the 
moment—and mental efficiency above 
everything else. To do your job superla- 
tively well must be the desire and duty 
of every man and woman to-day, and the 
best way of making yourself ‘first-class 
from the point of view of personal 
efficiency is to train your mind by means 
of Pelmanism. 

© Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members 

of Her Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 

Pelmanism is proving of immense help 
to men and women to-day. x 

Pelmanism eliminates the feelings of 
Frustration and Inferiority (and many 
other weaknesses as well) and develops 
and strengthens your Will-Power, your 
Determination and your powers of Initia- 
tive and Concentration. 

So why suffer from 
longer? Whatever your age, 


these failings any 
whatever 


your occupation, Pelmanism will free your 
mind from these unhappy conditions and 
change for the better your whole outlook 


on life. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
Preceded by your attitude of mind. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES, atti 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches ea 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transla on 
Write for particulars and specimen sar neat 
language that interests you, which wil 
gratis and post free. , ad 
Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service member: 
of Her Majesty's Forces. 
Pelman Languages Institute, x 
160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism brings out the mind’s” 
latent powers and develops them to the 
highest point of efficiency. It banishes 
such weaknesses and defects as: 


Moodiness Indecision 
Pessimism Depression 
Indefiniteness Aimlessness 
Forgetfulness Procrastination 


Mind-Wandering Self-Consciousness 
Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 


All these defects and weaknesses can be 
completely overcome by a course of 
Pelmanism. 

Then there are those opposite qualities 
which are valuable in every aspect of 


living: 

—Optimism —Courage 
—Judgment —Ambition 
—Originality —Reliability 
—Observation —Will-Power 
Self-Confidence —Earning-Power 


—Organising Power —Resourcefulness 


Pelmanism embodies the results of the 
latest discoveries in Psychology, and is 
based on the unique experience gained 
by the Pelman Institute in training over 
750,000 minds. 

The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little time; 
you can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The Course is fully described in a 
book entitled The Science of Success, 
which will be sent you, gratis and post 
free, on application to:— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 


160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.1. 

Established over 50 years. Callers welcomed. 

POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY... 
To the Pelman Institute, 160, Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1, 

Please send me, gratis and post free, 
“The Science of Success” 


i Name 


Í Address 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: DELHI, 10 
Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. 
DURBAN, Nata! Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM, 


Prinsengracht 1021. 
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“Flow I Improved Myself 


i at Conversation’ 


ONVERSATION is an art and like most 

arts can be improved upon by practice and 
experience. Many people seem to be afflicted 
by shyness and a certain reluctance, when 
required to put their thoughts into speech. I, 
too, suffered from this dumb affliction until I 
gave the matter closer study. 

I discovered that everyone had an original 
turn of thought, a way of viewing things which 
differed slightly from his neighbour. 

Listening to prominent speakers at public 
meetings, speaking with great facility and 
command of words, set me thinking out my plan 
of action. I began reading the newspapers 
regularly, building up my knowledge of events. 
Then I joined one or two clubs which offered 
scope for my favourite hobbies and interests. 
` I very soon found that people with like 

interests can freely discuss these interests, 
naturally and without any seeming effort. Now 

-I am not at a loss when a member of any 

gathering asks for my view. Where before I felt 
awkward and tongue-tied, today I automati- 
~ cally collect my thoughts and give a clear 
_ concise reply.— Miss Nancy Newman, Bath. 


| EN years ago an oyster was vocal compared 

Jir me. Today I am willing to make 
= conversation with anyone. What has brought 
~ about this remarkable change? Briefly, through 
reading books on psychology I have found the 
confidence to believe in myself. K 
I used to listeri to other people talking, and 
= gradually began thinking that my views were as 
_ worthwhile as theirs. Of course the only way to 
let them know my views was to tell them. 
Nobody could do that but me. 

My interests covered many subjects and I 
found I could confidently talk upon anything 
of which I had genuine knowledge; I started 
diffidently. For the subjects upon which I was 
ignorant I discovered allies in the questions, 
“How?” “When?” “Where?” and “Why?” 
Other people were very ready to supply the 
answers when talking about one of their pet 
subjects, and an interesting conversation was 

in full swing. 
an. up, Tamnei that one should know 
what one is talking about, and be genuinely 
interested in what the other person has to say.— 
‘Mrs. Mollie Burns, Finsbury Park, London, N.4. 


We ITTLE boys should be seen and not 
heard” was a favourite maxim of my 
“Victorian” father. No doubt I would still be a 
little boy—seen and not heard—had I not 
volunteered for the Fi orces when I was seventeen. 
Immediately upon joining up I discovered 


that I was severely handicapped. Having 
neither confidence, experience, nor general 
knowledge, it was impossible to enter into 
discussions. I set about making a change. 

I listened to as many arguments as I could, 
and sought to increase my knowledge by the 
widest possible reading. 

Through studying the techniques of skilled 
interviewers on the wircless, I learnt how to 
open and conduct successful conversations. It 
was essential, I discovered, to have a genuine 
interest in both the subject matter and the 
individual. The deeper the interest, the casier 
I found it to converse. 

Then Tue Psycuotocisr Macazine through 
its practical articles and suggestions gave me a 
fuller understanding of both myself and others, 
and thus increased my self-confidence—also 
essential in conversation. 

Eventually I found making conversation a 
natural and truly pleasurable matter, and was 
finally interviewing in an official capacity 
hundreds of servicemen in the course of a year 
—and making many happy friendships, too.— 
F. W. J., Yorkshire. 


HE day I left school and started as a junior 

at the local council offices, I felt so timid 
and tongue-tied that I hardly spoke a word 
to anyone, 

At school I had been top in English, French 
and German—so it was not want of words, nor 
lack of language that held my tongue prisoner. 
It was lack of confidence ! 

To fall from the dizzy heights of school senior 
to the lowliness of office junior was bad enough, 
but what awful “loss of face” it then seemed for 
a young man of the sixth form to find himself 
sticking stamps and envelopes, and being 
ordered about by young girl typists! 

Fortunately the first pay-packet soon arrived 
to restore my pride and self-respect, but the 
episode taught me that if you feel doubtful, 
diffident and “‘dithery” you just cannot make 
conversation. 


Next Competition 
ME prizes of Books and Magazine 
Binders (please state which preferred on 
foot of entry) will be given for successful entries 
in the next competition. Entries should not exceed 
250 words, and they should be in this office 
by March 24th. Winning entries will be 
published in the May magazine. 
The subject is “How Psychology Has Helped 
Me to Deal With and Overcome Worry.” 
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La Roche said: “Confidence contributes 

More to conversation than wit.” Sir William 
Temple, too, advised that in conversation, 
easiness is more than knowledge—and easiness 
springs from confidence. 
_ I discovered that to act as if you are confident 
in company helps you to talk more casily. The 
self-assurance of the councillors I met in my job 
impressed me as a good thing, and by copying 
their confidence, and emulating their assurance, 
I found myself achieving poise too, and with it 
powers of speech. 

My adviceisjust take off your mental brakes and 
get going. Then follow Sydney Smith’s advice: 
we ` 5 : 

Never talk half a minute without pausing and 
giving others an opportunity to strike in.” —G. 
Richard Shepherd, Rugby, Warwickshire. 


EADING and moving among people have 

taught me that good conversation is 
dependent upon listening with a keen ear, using 
a well cultivated voice, letting other people talk 
too, a more than ordinary knowledge of human 
nature, and a good command of language. 

These, if properly applied should hold the 
attention of the average person. 

I found, also, that it is the odd side of things 
which arrest and rivet people’s interest. Conse- 
quently, in conversation, I have at all times 
endeavoured to see a novel or odd angle in any 
subject under discussion. This I found makes 
people want to listen to me more, and thereby 
gains me new poise, confidence, and better 
ability in making conversation.—Fernando Grant, 
Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

S a youth I was tongue-tied in company and 

slow in making new friends. It was a handi- 
cap when I left my rural home to work in the 
big city, but eventually I overcame my awkward- 
ness—by a method that others similarly 
embarrassed may find helpful. 

One day I was called on without warning to 
say a few words at an informal business gather- 
ing. At a loss for a subject, I talked about my 
daily work, and although nervous I felt that I 
acquitted myself fairly well. p 

I resolved not to be caught out again, but to 
learn to speak on my feet. I joined a class in 
public speaking and picked up the essentials. 
From this course a lively debating society was 
formed, and after two or three sessions 
acquired the confidence and ability to speak 
fluently and freely. 

I gained in knowledge from the views and 
experiences of other speakers, and _ found 
myself reading more books on a variety of 
subjects in order to hold my own. I studied 
newspapers and periodicals to keep abreast of 
news and views. K 

Altogether, public speaking widened my 
outlook and gave me new confidence, and now I 
find no difficulty in entering into conversation 
with friends or strangers.—7. G. Woode, Edgware, 


Middlesex. 


REAL, genuine and sincere interest in 
the topic, plus good listening, are the secrets 
of good conversation. 


T was not a good conversationalist till I saw 
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Make Extra Income by 


WRITING 


If you are interested in writing as a. 
source of extra income you should apply 
to the Regent Institute—the school of 
journalism with an outstanding record of 
success—for a free copy of “How to 
Succeed as a Writer.” 

This informative booklet, in addition 
to giving full details of the literary 
courses conducted by the Institute, shows 
that writing is a delightful and profitable 
hobby. Over 1,550 editors have published 
R. I. students’ work, 

Among the subjects covered by the 
booklet are the following: 


(a) The New Writer's Chance. 
(b) Short Story Openings. 

(c) What Editors Want. 

(d) Earning While Learning. 

(e) The Ideal Hobby. 

(f) Free Criticism Offer. 

(g) The Recommended Courses, 
(h) What Students Say. 


x Send to-day for - 
HOW TO SUCCEED 


AS A WRITER 


Take the first step to-day. Send to 
The Regent Institute (Dept. PJ/5), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
“How to Succeed as a Writer.” 

There are many people who, as a result 
of sending for this booklet, have been 
enabled to earn considerable sums in 
leisure hours. 


Write for your copy of this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


By applying promptly you will have the 
opportunity of enroliing at very moderate 
terms. Many students earn the fee several 
times over during tuition, 
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an Army officer having an after dinner chat with 
an old man. The old man was a veteran of 
World War I and the officer asked him about 
his regiment, and its battle honours. They 
talked about the regiment and the campaigns in 
which it had fought. The result was a really 
lively conversation in which all of us took part. 
On a subsequent occasion the old soldier spoke 
of the young lieutenant as a “wonderful 
talker.” 
` I was not slow to recognise the lesson of this, 
and have since made a marked improvement in 
my conversational ability.—Aftab Ahmed, Rawal- 
pindi City, West Pakistan. 


E did not take me long to realise that my 
inability to take part in a conversation was 
due to difficulty of expression and not knowing 
what to talk about. 

_ So I set about helping myself. I took a course 
in English to improve my vocabulary and 
manner of expression. I read recommended 
authors, paying particular attention to the style. 
Whenever I heard a new word or came across 
one in reading, I made a point of looking it up 
in the dictionary as soon as possible. 

In order to provide myself with talking 
material. I read the daily newspaper regularly. 
So now when anyone speaks of recent events 
I am able to make a contribution to the con- 
versation. Further, on the advice of a profes- 
sional speaker, I have cultivated the ability 
of analysing what the other person is saying, 
with the result that I now usually have some 
comment to make. 

The result of my efforts is that I am able to 
take part in almost any conversation, and 
incidentally, I have made more friends.—James 
B. Morris, Stoke Newington, London, N.16. 


TRANGE though it may sound, only con- 
Bangi itself has improved my ability 
in making conversation. Just as we learn 
swimming only by actually entering the water, 
so we master conversation by talking with 
people. 


Happy Duty 


"Te attitude of unhappiness is not 
only painful, it is mean and ugly. 
What can be more base and unworthy 
than the pining, puling, mumping mood 
—no matter by what outward ills it may 
have been engendered. What is more 
injurious to others? It but fastens and 
perpetuates the trouble which occasioned 
it, and increases the total evil of the 
situation.— William James. 


APPINESS is the greatest paradox 

in nature. It can grow in any soil, 
live under any condition. It defies 
environment. The reason for this is 
because it does not come from without 
but from within.—F. Lincicome. There is 
no duty we so much underrate as the 
duty of being happy.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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So far as the theory of conversation is con- 
cerned, two guiding principles have always 
helped me. They are, firstly, to have a genuine 
interest in the topic of conversation, and 
secondly the realisation that (however incorrect 
it may appcar to me) there is always much to be 
learned from the other side. 

The readiness to see the other side widens 
your outlook, improves your sense of apprecia- 
tion, tones up your tolerance and above all 
polishes your manners. Dogmatism and conver- 
sation go ill together. 

The art of conversation is like a winding path 
which, to an onlooker, appears to lose itself 
amid dangerous hills. But once you start on it, 
the path gradually emerges clear through all 
the seeming difficulties, most of which turn out 
to be imaginary. 

But for all this, you must make a start !—H. B. 
Mahajan, Sadar, Nagpur, India. 


HEN I was in my late teens I was very 

shy and found it difficult to make con- 
versation with people, particularly those I had 
not met before. I had ideas for conversation, but 
these never produced words at the appropriate 
times. 

I subjected myself to a certain amount of 
self-analysis and found with the aid of psychology 
that I was too self-conscious and over-sensitive 
to things which didn’t matter. 

Deciding to do something to overcome this, 
I joined a society which does social work among 
the poor. I visited these people in their homes 
and soon lost any shyness I had, in solving their 
many problems. Later I became a secretary in 
this society and found myself serving on other 
committees and widening my social work. 

Because of these activities it became casy for 
me to converse with complete strangers and 
generally to improve my conversation. 

At twenty-eight I am an excellent conversa- 
tionalist due to thinking more of other people 
than myself, and interesting myself in many 
diverse subjects. I am the one now that helps 
the shy person to become less self-conscious.— 
Desmond F. Hussey, Dublin, Eire. 


USED to despair of being a good conver- 
| until I discovered that my fear 
of expressing myself in company was due to the 
fact that I was never allowed to do so at home. 

Having overcome this fear, I set ene 
reading novels containing plenty of good ‘ ne 
logue, and many Bool ha serious subjec' 
including logic and psychology. 

I eam a point of seeing only those play am 
films whose dialogue was good, and mixed bai 
with people whose conversation was unter a 

I carried my pocket dictionary about Nace 
everywhere, and used words I have bn P 
not used or known. I endeavoured to be oga 
and tolerant, and to express myself accura! y 


and concisely, but without affectation Or 
reiteration. ; s ai 
I avoided gossips and gossiping, alp na 


that my efforts were well rewarde 
London. 


f 
| 
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Overcoming 


2I 


Anxiety and 


Sleeplessness 
by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


CIENTISTS are still trying to find out 

just what happens when a person sleeps. 
The fact that every person has the power, at 
least potentially, of sleeping and waking at 
will, shows that no entirely mechanistic 
theory will suit. ; . 

It is not a case of the brain losing its grip 
on the outside world owing to being 
smothered by chemical products, as when 
an anaesthetic is given, although there are 
certain changes in the body chemistry 
which can be noted. The slowing down of 
the cerebral activity leads to changes also 
on the electric “brain waves,” but it is not 
these changes which cause sleep. They are 
but the accompaniment of sleep. i 

No doubt it makes for better working of 
the body economy when the mind is able 
to withdraw attention from outside in- 
fluences for a periodic rest. The recumbent 
position and the cessation of active movement 
allows the circulation to slow down, and 
the body cells can get on with their job of 
fetching and carrying, building up, and 
breaking down, without interference. 

Probably in prehistoric times when there 
was no artificial lighting the length of sleep 
was entirely controlled by the duration of 
darkness. Man retained the same power of 
lapsing into unconsciousness when not 
actively engaged that we sce in the domestic 
dog or cat. There was no distraction to keep 
him awake, and he slept as a matter of 
convenience. 


INDULGENCE 

With the extension of working hours and 
the innumerable interests made possible 
by artificial lighting, man has had to decide 
for himself how to arrange his sleeping 
hours. On the whole he has erred in favour 
of indulgence. 

The anxiety shown by adults who have 
missed their accustomed sleep can be 
traced to the value attached to sleep by 
authority in early childhood. The “musts 
imposed on the child gives it the feeling that 
sleep is a precious thing which none can 
afford to sacrifice. Consequently, when in 
later life the individual finds himself 
missing sleep for one reason oF another, he 


is apt to panic. 


The busy doctor who has had but three 
hours’ sleep for the last two nights is apt to 
indulge in a wry smile to himself when his 
patient tells him, “You must give me 
something to make me sleep. I only had 
four hours last night!’ The doctor knows 
that though his bed may “‘pull” him and his 
reaction time is a little slowed, yet he can 
do as good a day’s work as usual. 

The sailor soon becomes accustomed to 
four hour watches on and off. The soldier 
on active service takes his sleep as he can 
get it. The answer to the question “How 
much sleep ought I to have?” is “Take what 
you are accustomed to when you can get 
it, but do not worry if you cannot,” 

There are many men who owe their 
eminence in life to their acquired capacity 
for doing without the amount of sleep which 
most consider necessary. It is often said that 
we spend a third of our lives in bed. If we 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or 
prospects a University Degree is 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
without “going into residence”: it 
is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two.) 
You can prepare for these AT HOME 
AND IN LEISURE HOURS with the 
experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted bya 
staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall Courses have enabled 
hundreds of men and women to 
graduate, thereby increasing their 
mental abilities, widening their 
outlook and raising their status. 


o WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


to C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. EH85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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she devoted Saturday afternoon and evening 


3 


to being “at home,” and tried to entertain 
at least one friend a week. 

She now has a diary which is full of social 
engagements. This makes her feel that she 
is wanted in life, and that she fills a need for 
companionship in the lives of others. So 
she no longer feels inferior because she is 
single! Her personality is blossoming in a 
beautiful way in spite of the fact that she has 
not found a marriage partner. 

Motherhood is not the only way in which 
a woman can find the fulfilment of her 
womanhood and the expression of her 
personality. No single woman need fee] that 
she is missing everything in life, or being 
debarred from all the satisfactions which 
married women enjoy, if she realises that 
the sexual life has much wider implications 
than most people attach to it. The physical 
aspect of it is but one small part of it. It 
really comprises a great stream of energy for 
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which there are an infinite number of 
channels of expression other than physical 
love. 

A rich and happy life awaits the single 
woman who understands this fact and seeks 
these other channels for her sexual energy- 
Channels which are creative and socially 
useful are the best, and through these she 
can attain what is called “sublimation.” 

It is for each individual to seek her 
sublimation in her own unique way. Perhaps 
your way lies in home-making and enter- 
taining, teaching, writing, nursing, caring 
for young people or old people, tending 
plants or animals or in some other way 
which you have yet to discover for yourself. 

“Work out your own sublimation !” The 
message contained in these five words is in 
itself a highly important form of creative- 
ness, and it is one which will lead to 
the highest happiness and the deepest 
satisfaction, 


AMBITION—and the Traits of 


Unhapp 


HAM 


by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


AVE you known men who were the 

most charming of good fellows in their 
clubs or offices, only to become tyrants the 
moment they came home? Have you not 
seen women who praised their husbands 
lavishly when visiting their friends, but 
nagged those same husbands bitterly in the 
privacy of their own bedrooms? 

These sudden and often quite con- 
trasting character traits which we some- 
times see men and women exhibiting do not 
belie the unity of the conduct pattern, nor 
do they indicate that our personality goal 
changes with the four winds. We use 
different tools, logically, when we cope with 
different environments. _ 

This also accounts for the apparent 
changes in mood and emotion to which 
most individuals are subject. When we 
approach our goal successfully we are 
elated and happy and good humoured. 
When we sense an imminent defeat our 
mood changes to depression, “blues,” 
tears, anger or rage, according to our 
pattern. zi 

No matter what the variations in conduct, 

in behaviour, in mood or in emotion, the 
goal of the personality remains a fixed 


fiction which we approach now aggressively, 
now hesitatingly, now with laughter, and 
now with tears, as the situation demands. 

Among the character traits that lead to 
unhappiness, vanity and with it egoism, 
conceit and self-centredness are the tools of 
the individualist who has not gained 
enough confidence and courage either to 
contribute to the commonweal, to co- 
operate with his fellows, or to follow the 
fundamental laws of common sense that 
dictate that self-preservation is best attained 
by alignment with society. All vain indi- 
viduals are stil) children, emotionally. 
Growing up means co-operation: the 
voluntary assumption of social’ responsi- 
bilities is the only real differential point 
between a child and an adult. 


All Egoists. .. 


All of us are, to some extent, egoists. The 
boundaries between egoism and self-esteem 
are sometimes very vague. Because every 
human being suffers from a sense of in- 
feriority at some time or another in his life, 
and therefore desires a certain measure of 
personal pre-eminence and prestige, a 
quantum of egoism remains in every one of 
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us, and a certain amount of human vanity 
will always be inseparable from the per- 
sonality and character of every human 
being. 

The intelligent human being, therc- 
fore, will not try to rid his character of 
vanity, egoism, self-centredness and similar 
character traits, as if they were so many 
devils. 

What then shall we do with vanity and 
egoism, if these universal, un-social traits 
are ubiquitously present in the personality 
scheme of every human being? The art of 
attaining happiness consists in taking 
egoism and vanity and diverting them into 
socially useful channels. If you are vain 
because you have a pretty face, a fur coat, 
a large car, ten thousand pounds in the 
bank, or a genealogical tree going back to 
the Norman Conquest, your pride and 
vanity are childish. 

_ It is unwise to be vain about any posses- 
S100) because possessions are notorious for 
their perverse tendency to vanish. Just as 
happiness consists in doing something, never 
in being something or having something, so 
the cure of vanity and pride, two egregiously 
disruptive character traits, consists not in 
putting your possessions aside and courting 
Our Lady Poverty, but in diverting all your 
life’s efforts to their useful elaboration in the 
larger co-operation of human life. 

If it is childish to be vain about your 
beauty, it is as futile to be proud of your 
wealth or intellectual capacity. Intellectual 
capabilities become interesting only if you 
can make them pay dividends in social 
usefulness, If you are proud because you 
are a better surgeon than your neighbour ; 
if you are vain because you have invente 
a new electric light which brings illumina- 
tion to the poorest home; if you feel a 
personal glow of self-esteem because the 
bridge you designed brings thousands of 
people nearer to their work or to their 
homes, then the world will pardon your 
vanity as reasonably justified. 

All Vanity... R 

All other forms of vanity anger your 
neighbours and focus their hostility on your 
head. n 

The ambition to get ahead at all costs 1s 
nothing but a form of vanity. pasen A 
ahead usually involves putting someone fF: se 
out of the running. The ambitious man has 
very little time for the communal fellowship 
that is so necessary for true happiness. 
Most of the individuals who succeed in 
“making their million,” promptly keep on 
making more millions because they become 
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so involved in the toils of their ambition 
that they can no longer extricate them- 
selves. Frequently they are forced to have a 
“nervous breakdown”? after they have 
“arrived” because they have developed 
none of the art of living while they are 
making their “pile.” 

In the psychological laboratory, ambition 
is laid bare as a partially approved form of 
egoism and vanity, Beware of ambitious 
men and women. They are usually more 
courageous than those who are patently 
vain and egoistic—but the unsocial nature 
of their striving is apparent the moment its 
goals are examined. 


All Useful... 

Like vanity and egoism, ambition may - 
become a socially useful force. The ambition 
to make the world a better place for your 
fellow-men to live in is the only ambition 
that is consistent with happiness. When ` 
ambition is directed toward socially useful 
ends it usually brings its possessor the 
wealth and prestige that are the objectives 
of the ambitious and aggressive men and > 
women who consciously go out “to make a 
name” for themselves because they feel so 
inferior that life would be intolerable with- 
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out the prestige of name, of wealth, or of 
power. 

Nature does not deal lightly with the 
aggressively ambitious. They are constantly 
in a state of tension. In their hurry and 
scurry strategy, the ambitious not only ruin 
their own health and make enemies of those 
with whom they should be co-operating, 
but involve themselves to such an extent 
in the particular technique they have 
chosen that they become slaves of their own 
ambition. As with vanity and egoism, the 
cult of ambition imposes greater obligations 
and responsibilities than the normal re- 
sponsibilities of communal life which the 
ambitious and the vain seek to avoid. 

The special difficulties that lie in the 
wake of ambition deserve further discussion. 
Nearly every neurotic is an individual 
whose ambition has been frustrated. This 
is almost axiomatic. Just because ambition 
1s so generally egoistic in form and meaning, 
its goal is one of personal superiority which 
runs counter to the commonweal and the 
logical laws of common sense. 

„ Sooner or later the ambitious individual 
is forced to admit that he is beaten and 
frustrated. To save his face he must divert 
his ambition to the task of being unique in 
some useless dugout on the battlefront of 
life, where he can gain pre-eminence at a 

- cheaper rate. He must either retreat, or 
shift the blame for his failure to some 
external circumstance over which he seems 
to have no control. 
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HIS is a good world. We need not 
gf fee of all the items in it, nor of 
all the individuals in it; but the world 
itself—which is more than its parts or 
individuals; which has a soul, a spirit, 
a fundamental relation to each of us 
deeper than all other relations—is a 
friendly world.—Jan Christian Smuts. 


If you pride yourself on your ambition, 
take a mental inventory of its ends, and ask 
yourself whether you desire to attain those 
personal ends and forgo the opportunities 
of being happy, or whether you prefer to 
be happy, and forgo some of the prestige 
that your unfulfilled inferiority complex 
seems to demand. If your ambition has the 
momentum of an express train at full speed ; 
if you can no longer stop your mad rush for 
glory, power, or intellectual supremacy, try 
to divert your energics into socially useful 
channels before it is too late. 

The history of the world is strewn with 
the wrecks of egoistic ambitions. Nations 
have fallen because of their ambitions for 
aggrandisement. Wars are usually the 
result of the conflict of two equally vain 
ambitions. 

The only normal goal for human ambi- 
tion is to know more about the world we 
live in, to understand our neighbours better 
than we do, to live so that life is richer and 
fuller because of the quality of our co- 
operation. 

(Next: The Meaning of Conflict and Doubt) 


The Case of 


by C. H. Teear, B.A. 


The Man who Could Not 
Enjoy Himself 


EING able to “join in” with others js 

a precious gift, and to be able to laugh 
ensures us a welcome place in the human 
family. This is the story of a man who was 
in danger of cutting himself off from people 
because he could not laugh, could not let 
himself go and enjoy life. 

Donald was forty-three, a married man 
with two children. He had never been wilfully 
unkind to anyone in his life. Yet his wife 
had reached a state when she dreaded to 

-hear the sound of his key in the lock. His 
children treated him with indifference. 

Donald was puzzled about it and deeply 


hurt. He thought he was a good husband 
and a good father. He worked hard and 
shared his earnings fairly with his wife. The 
children had never wanted for anything 
within reason and he was willingly making 
sacrifices to give them a far better start in 
life than he had had. He did not lose his 
temper and bully them, but always tric 
to be fair and considerate. Yet nobody 
wanted him, either within or outside the 
family. 

He was a sad-eyed solemn man, a slow 
speaker who admitted that he found it 
difficult to carry on a conversation, even 


| 
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with his wife. When the weather was fine 
he spent his free time in the garden. Other- 
wise, so his wife bitterly complained, he 
either buried his nose in a newspaper or 
just sat. Donald, who loved her very much, 
felt he must do something before it was too 
late but did not know how or where to start. 
\. “I want to talk but I can’t,” he explained. 

I would like to be able to laugh and see 
the funny side, but I haven’t an ounce of 
humour in me. Id like to be free and easy 
with people, but however hard I try I seem 
locked away inside myself.” 


[L)ONALD's problem illustrates the 
difference between a positive and 
a negative approach to life. The positive 
approach means taking an active part in 
what is going on around us. The negative 
approach means being closed up within 
ourselves, not being able to reach out to 
others and create a bond of sympathy with 
them because something is holding us back. 

Donald’s approach was negative. He 
wanted to be likeable, friendly, and 
humorous—but something stood in the way. 

His marriage might be regarded as proo! 
that one person at least had found him 
lovable. But, explained Donald gloomily, 
his wife said she had only married him 
because she was sorry for him and hoped 
she could change him. 2 

At this stage it was useless to point out 
that she was in no state of mind to express 
her true feelings. Subconsciously, she was 
punishing Donald because she was unhappy 
and blamed him for it. But at the moment 
it was more important for Donald to dis- 
cover the truth about himself and build up 
a different attitude. 

His early life had been hard. He was the 
eldest of three children, all boys. They had 
lost their mother when Donald was nine, 
and from that time the home life had been 
unsettled and precarious. The father had 
been forced to depend on the help of neigh- 
bours because he was not in a position to 
afford a housekeeper. z 

Donald had to look after his brothers, 
help clean the house, and supervise meals. 

e remembered, he said, that he and n 
brothers had always looked grubby an 
untidy beside the other children, with PR 
tons off their jackets and clothes that neede 
patching. 4 

When Donald was about twelve, his ot 
found better-paid employment and they ha 
a succession of housekeepers. But they were 
not much good and took no real interest 1n 
the children. The house was always untidy 
and comfortless and, more often than not, 
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dirty. Donald was ashamed when he was 
asked into the homes of other children. No 
matter how kind people were, always felt 
“out of things.” 

Neighbours sometimes gave him clothes 
their own children had grown out of, but 
although he was glad to have these additions 
to his inadequate wardrobe, he could not 
help feeling angry because he had to accept 
charity. 

“Of course, I couldn’t say anything,” 
Donald added, “I knew people were trying 
to be kind and I kept it to myself. But I 
envied chaps who had a nice home. When 
they just took it all for granted, I felt mad 
enough to hit them.” n 


HEN Donald was in his teens his 
father married again. Donald and 
his step-mother did not like each other. As 
the eldest child, he had wielded authority 
over the other children and resented a 
stranger wielding it, particularly over him. 
Doubtless, his step-mother found him 
equally difficult. Thus, while the home 
conditions became much better, there was 
also present an element of friction which 
had not been there before. 
Naturally, people were not slow to con- 
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EEP the faculty of effort alive in 

you, by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day. Be systematically ascetic or 
heroic in little unnecessary points, do 
every day or two something for no other 
reason than you would rather not do it, 
so that when the dire need draws nigh, 
it may find you not unnerved and 
untrained to stand the test.—William 
James. 


gratulate the step-mother upon the im- 
proved appearance of the children and 
Donald resented it. 

“But I had to keep my feelings to myself,” 
he exclaimed. “I couldn’t tell anybody, I 
had to swallow it all and say nothing.” 

_He had grown up in a world in which for 
him life had been a continual struggle with 
no humour about it. Temperamentally, he 
was a serious thoughtful child. His expe- 
riences made him withdraw into himself 
until he became morose and secretive. 

When he went to work he found he could 
not break through this acquired reserve. 
He was envious and resentful because most 
of his workmates had everything he would 
have liked in the way of a comfortable home, 
affectionate parents, and decent clothes. 

“It’s easy to laugh when you’ve got every- 
thing,” became one of his favourite maxims. 


BY the time he met his wife he had 

left home and was working in 

another town. On the surface everything 

seemed all right. His circumstances were 

different and he was in a position to marry. 

Finding someone who cared about him 
temporarily jolted him out of himself. 

His wife was naturally a happy person 
who was prepared to do the talking and 
make the friendships, and Donald was satis- 
fied just tagging along. The attraction 
between the young people was so strong 
that the difference in their temperaments 
did not seem important. 

But as the years went by, what had 
seemed an endearing idiosyncracy became 
a source of annoyance. Donald’s silence and 
secretiveness about his feelings, his inability 
to Jaugh and make friends, his willingness 
to acquiesce rather than go to the trouble 
of discussion, got on his wife’s nerves. 

Alas, this was something he could not 
be laughed out of. Nagging and denuncia- 
tion were equally useless. Only the well- 
balanced mature adult can retain his sense 
of humour when he is hungry, shabby, and 
being pushed around. It takes knowledge 
and a wide experience of life to master the 
resentment and inferiority feelings that 
flood in on us at such a time. Donald had 
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suffered this gruelling experience when he 
was a child. Inevitably, it left its mark on 
his personality, 

Subconsciously, he was angry with life for 
giving him a raw deal. Subconsciously, he 


resented other people’s laughter because he | 


could not laugh himself. Talking had 
become associated with having to express 
gratitude and say things which concealed 
his true feelings, and therefore he found it 
difficult to talk and to be easy and natural 
with people. 

He had built up a barrier between him- 
self and them, and this subconscious attitude 
had remained dominant. It made him 
morose and humourless, even though his 
circumstances had changed and there was 
now every reason for him to be happy. 


pee who are locked up within 


themselves do not really like other 
people. They may say they do, but if they 
will only take the trouble to analyse their 
feelings they will find that their attitude 
to others is coloured by resentment, fear, 
or inferiority, 

The cause lies buried in our early life. 
Like Donald, we may be angry because 
others were happy when we were unhappy, 
and we may have carried this attitude over 
from childhood into later life. 

Or, we may have been corrected and 
criticised too harshly with the result that 
we are frightened to let ourselves go in case 
we are doing something wrong. 

Or again, we may grow up believing 
ourselves unattractive so that inferiority 
feelings make us ultra-sensitive, and we 
suspect snubs, criticism and dislike from 
every quarter when none is intended. 

Whatever the cause, we must make an 
effort to find it and understand it. Resent- 
ment, fear, a belief that we are unattractive 
or unloveable, these are the arch-enemies 
of sociability, laughter, and happiness. 

Donald, for instance, can now do a great 
deal to help himself. By understanding how 
his attitude developed, he can be on his 
guard against it. He can “teach himself to 
talk” by making a habit of recounting the 
day’s happenings to his wife. He can notice 
what makes other people laugh and try, by 
conscious effort at first, to recognise an 
appreciate the humorous side of life. _ 

Instead of sitting at home or spending all 
his free time gardening, he can take his wife 
out as he used to do in their courting days. 

With her sympathetic co-operation, 
Donald still has time to transform himself 
into a reasonably sociable and happy 
individual. 


| 
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Are You Really Tired? 


by James Brown 


E need never be tired when real 

YY interest and enthusiasm are coupled 
with our tasks. 

Please do not get me wrong, however. 
It is not meant that we should go on all day 
like robots. It is natural to be tired after 
manual or mental work, but after a rest and 
a meal the average person should be able to 
go on again, . 

We find people tired and listless because 
they think they have no energy left. What 
they do not realise is that they are bored, and 
it is lack of interest that is at the root of the 
tiredness, 

Take a person who is really absorbed in 
some hobby in his free hours and see how 
tireless he is. When eventually he looks at 
the clock, he says “Gosh, is it that time 
already?” Take the same person on a night 
when he cannot, for some reason, work at his 
hobby, and then see him yawn, fidget and 
keep looking at the clock as if wishing for 
bed-time, 

We all have more energy than we realise. 
But, you are asking, what can we do about 
all this? e 

My advice is—adopt a creative hobby. 

Something that really is different from your 
daily work and that you want to do. 
n It can be gardening if you are that way 
inclined. You can make that bookcase, or 
that display cabinet you always promised for 
your wife, or that wheel barrow for little 
Johnny, 


Try Writing! 

If you are fond of reading and books, why 
not try to write something yourself? Many 
people have become famous who, at one 
time, thought they could not possibly write. 
i ou never know what you can do until you 
ry! 

If you cannot take part in a sport, perhaps 
you can help to organise and raise funds for 
the benefit of the club. ? : 

There is no end to the things possible, if 
we only try to find a real interest. Age is no 
obstacle either, for we find men and women 
of all ages very active, happy and tireless in 
the pursuit of their ‘second-string.” In fact 
many people make a real success of their 
hobby after they have retired and have 
more time to devote to it. 5 

For those who cannot find any particular 
and satisfying hobby, there is nothing like 


taking an interest in others. The helping of 
folk who are less fortunate brings its own 
reward in a feeling of contentment and a 
forgetting of self. When we are attending to 
the needs of others we have no time to think 
of our own petty troubles—no time to be 
tired. 

We need not have a lot of money; there 
is much help to be given that money could 
not buy. Robert Louis Stevenson once said 
“How little we pay our way in life! Although 
we continually have our purses in our hand, 
the better part ofservices go still unrewarded. 
But I like to think that a grateful spirit 
gives as good as it gets.” 

That neighbour who cannot carry the 
coal pail to the top flat. You can do that job 
with a smile. 

The friend who has a difficult letter to 
write—you could draft something suitable 


and be of great help. , 
To the neighbour who is sick and confined 


ES E 
Inferiority 
Complex 


An Inferiority complex is a disturb- 


Write 


ance in the Subconscious Mind which 

manifests itself în self-consciousness, today 
lack of confidence, nervousness, de- for. 
pression, Worry, weak will and habits, FREE 
lack of enterprise, stammering, blush- BOOK 


ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, etc. 
These are symptoms of ‘something 
wrong” within your personality which you can put 
right—a ‘‘disturbance centre” in Subconsciousness 
which sends out powerful negative impulses overcom- 
ing and paralysing your positive impulses, denying 
you the pleasures of achievement and the joys of 
living. You cannot control these impulses but you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating from 
your Subconscious Mind the trouble from which 
they spring. This you can do yourself, in your 
own home, in your own time. Send postcard 
today for free copy of book which describes 
the wonderful discoveries of modern psychology, 
and how you can apply them to yourself 
to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, and more 
successful life. All correspondence confidential. 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


roa (CN 177) Highbury Place, London, N5. 
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30 
to bed, you could take in a few books and a 
few yarns of what is going on in the outside 
world. 

You could do some baby-sitting, and let 
that young couple get out together once in a 
while. 

In thus living you are looking outward, 
and there can be little room for gloomy 
self-thoughts and tiredness. Improve on the 
Boy Scout motto of a good deed every day. 
Make it as many good deeds as you can 

nage every day! 
it te ok ee we find that all the 
successful people are always busy doing 
something to help others, trying out new 
hobbies or spare-time activities. They 
always have ‘“‘many irons in many fires.” If 
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you approach them on the subject of being 
tired they will say “Ah, but I have never 
any time to be tired.” 

People who have plenty of plans and 
projects in hand never weary. They find 
energy through a zest for living. 

Make out a plan for yourself and act while 
your enthusiasm lasts. After all, life was 
meant to be interesting, not dull and boring, 
and to a great extent what we do and think 
can make it one or the other. 

We all have boundless energy if only we 
approach life with enthusiasm and con- 
fidence. Act as if you were not tired. It will 
be hard at first. But the reward will be well 
worth the effort. The tiredness and boredom 
will disappear, and the zest remain! 


Book Reviews 


Science of Happiness 


Weis Dr. Harold Dearden published The 

Science of Happiness in 1925, Arnold Bennett 

said of it, “I do not believe that it could be better 

_ done.” After a quarter of a century the author 
has re-written the book (Staples Press, 12s. 6d., 
postage 5d.), and brought it up to date, and it 

-is likely to receive the same kind of commenda- 
tion as that given to the original edition. 

The author outlines his purpose as that of 
providing that “knowledge of one’s mind, of its 
needs, its defects, its engaging eccentricities” 
in order that one “may stand a reasonable 
chance of deriving more pleasure than pain 
from its activity.” It is certainly an ambitious 
purpose, as the variety of chapter headings in 
the first section of the book reveals. These 
include such subjects as “Relaxation and 
Exercise,” “Habit,” “Fear, Worry and Lack of 
Confidence,” ‘Training and Memory,” ‘“In- 
somnia,” “Impulses and Obsessions,” “Errors 
of Reasoning.” 

There are altogether twenty-five chapters in 

“ this first section, and the titles quoted illustrate 
the eminently practical approach which the 
writer takes. The book, while having a sound 
teachnical basis, as we should expect from Dr. 
Dearden, is less concerned with abstract theories 
than with the practical business of helping the 
reader in his search for happiness. 

This practical emphasis is furthered by the 
inclusion of a series of exercises, the answers to 
which, the author wisely insists, should be 
written down in order that the reader’s thinking 
may be clarified. 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
questions concerning sex, and some of the 
roblems arising from it. In trying to deal with 

Marriage” in the space of seven pages the 

author is obviously imposing very severe self- 


` this volume: 


limitations. The wonder is that in this and 
similarly brief chapters, he manages to say as 
much as he does, and to say it so wisely. 

His attitude towards sex-education is that 
“Sexual ignorance is undoubtedly the cause of 
much personal misery and marital discord. But 
it is perilously easy, by an unwise choice in your 
method of instruction, to encourage a giggling 
approach to the subject, and the conduct later, 
among the more adventurous of your hearers, of 
furtive and highly undesirable experiments. 
Ignorance is less harmful than knowledge thus 
acquired.” 

This book will be of great practical help to 
those who are seeking help in developing their 
personality and in getting the most out of life.— 
J.B. N. 


ARLEY WILLIAMS has established a 


reputation for writing about doctors and ° 


medical discoveries. In The Conquest of Fear 
(Jonathan Cape, 16s., postage 5d.) he deals 
with such workers as Edward Jenner, the 
protagonist of vaccination; Ronald Ross, who 
discovered the inner secret of malaria; Hideyo 
Noguchi, the brilliant bacteriologist; with von 
Réntgen, whose discoveries opened up the way 
for modern X-ray therapy ; with Lord Moynihan 
of Leeds, an outstandingly brilliant surgeon ; and 
with Viscount Dawson of Penn, an outstandingly 
brilliant physician. 

Two non-medical figures find a place within 
Father Damien, the Roman 
Catholic priest who threw in his lot with the 
lepers of Molokai, devoting his life to their 
service; and President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
peer among patients, displaying courage and 
optimism and determination to an heroic 
degree, and in the issue largely overcoming the 
appalling handicap of infantile paralysis. 


Å 
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pus is a heartening book, for it shows human 
ings brought face to face with handicaps, 
drawbacks, and frustrations, and yet rising 
victoriously over them and wresting success from 
eunpropitious circumstances. 

Noguchi, for instance, had a misshapen and 
largely useless left hand, caused by his falling 
on a fire in infancy ; his early schooling was scant, 
and he had neither wealth nor influence to 
case the way for him; yet by dogged persever- 
ance, reading books at night “with no more 
light than a charcoal fire,” he lived to become a 
world authority on bacteriology. 

Sometimes the very blows of fate may be 
seen in retrospect as unsuspected favours; as 
when Bertrand Dawson was, at fifty years of 
age, side-tracked from a successful medical 
practice to don khaki and tend to troops in 
France. “A doctor’s life behind the military lines 
in Northern France was one of happy informality 
and a chance to think over new programmes.” 

“In conquering illness,” writes Harley 
Williams, “intangible powers count far more 
than material remedies” ; and this is true for 
both doctor and patient. “Roosevelt’s real cure 
began,” he says, “not in his acute illness, but 
in that crucial decision six months later, when 
he made up his mind to behave as though he 
were a normal person. He had learned that the 
only way to triumph over an unjust blow of fate 
is to disregard it.” 

Those who read this book will take heart anew 
at the well-nigh limitless resources of the human 
spirit, the power of men to face adverse cir- 
cumstance and wring a victory out of the very 
jaws of defeat.—R. W. W. 


= HE use of conversation, the expression, 

arousal, and perception of attitudes, the 
formation of judgments, the favourable dis- 
position of circumstances—all go to make up 
the interview,” explains R. C. Oldfield in The 
Psychology of the Interview (Methuen, 7s. 6d., 
postage 4d.). “It is the task of the interviewer 
to arouse by conversational and other means the 
display of attitudes by the candidate, and to effect 
a judgment of the personal qualities of the candidate 
upon this basis.” 

This useful book is the result of research 
undertaken for the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, It stresses the importance 
of training for the interviewer, particularly in 
the sphere of human relations, and of creating 
fair conditions for those who are undergoing 
the strain of being interviewed. 

The big job is the stimulation of the candidate, 
encouraging him to talk freely and give an all- 
round picture of his personality. To achieve this 
satisfactorily the interviewer, while maintaining 
a critical attitude, must remain detached. 

Oldfield found conscientious interviewers 
quick to recognise and control changes of 
attitude in themselves, and acutely aware of the 
different reactions of different types. A hurt 
sensitive person may appear dull and unrespon- 
sive, while the independent-minded may seem 
hostile. 

“Never mind what the candidate says,” is a 


The Science 
of Living 
ALFRED ADLER 


“Can be earnestly recommended.” 
—Medical Times. This book seeks to 
show how the individual can apply 
Adler’s principles of Individual Psy- 
chology to the great benefit of his own 
daily life. 
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Mental Health 
and the 
Psychoneuroses 


Dr. J. A. HADFIELD 


An authoritative book which describes 
the origin of behaviour disorders and 
the psychoneuroses. It embodies the 
results of over thirty years’ experience. 

105. 


Release from 
Nervous Tension 


Dr. D. H. FINK 


Dr. Fink, a practising neuro-psychia- 
trist, has developed a method of 
treating nervous tension which he 
explains here in detail. “Can be 
confidently recommended to doctors, 
to psychologists, to teachers, and, by 
no means least, to the ordinary man 
and woman who desire to understand 
themselves better and make their life 
at once richer and happier.’ —The 
Psychologist 3rd impression. 10S. Gd. net 


Cheap edition 75. 6d. 
a 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
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‘wise principle for every interviewer. “Notice 
the way he says it: Don’t try to make the correct 
remark: think instead of the: appropriate attitude 
to take up, and a suitable form of words will be 
forthcoming.” —C. H. T. 
EVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
= (Hogarth Press, .30s., postage 6d.) is a 
“composite work by eminent woman psycho- 
- analysts—Melanie Klein, Paula Heimann, 
Susan Isaacs and Joan Riviere. It summarises 
-the major advances in psycho-analytical thought 
since Freud, and makes many treatises on 
psycho-analysis out of date. 
‘Freud made the oedipal situation, cul- 
' minating in the incest taboo, the focal point of 
the infant neurosis. Melanie Klein, while sharing 
ato the full in Freud’s work of discovery, sees in 
the battle of the life and death instincts—the 
new-born baby’s problem of survival in what 
appears a hostile environment—the real origin 
of the infant neurosis. She and her collaborators 
have explored, as no one else has done, the 
“oral” period of infancy and they have revealed 
the devastating conflicts of earliest babyhood. 

“The close bond between a young infant and 
his mother,” says Melanie Klein, “centres on the 
relation to her breast. Although, from the 
earliest days onwards, the infant also responds 
to other features of the mother—her voice, her 
face, her hands—the fundamental experiences 
of happiness and love, of frustration and hatred, 
are inextricably linked with the mother’s 
breast. This early bond with the mother, which 
is strengthened as the breast is being securely 
established in the inner world, basically in- 
fluences all other relationships, in the first place 
with the father; it underlies the capacity to form 
any deep and strong attachment to one person. 

“with bottle-fed babies the bottle can take 
the place of the breast if it is given in a situation 
approximating to breast-feeding, that is, if 
there is close physical nearness to the mother 
and the infant is handled and fed in a loving 
way. Under such conditions the infant may be 
able to establish within himn an object felt 
to be the primary source of goo ness.’ 

The a avena of Melanie Klein and her 
collaborators will be of value not only to the 
play therapist in the child guidance clinic, and 
the psychiatrist in hospital and consulting room, 
but also to the nurse, the sociologist, and to the 
child specialist both in medicine and education. 


—C. E. B. 
HE ART OF BEING A PARENT (Bodley 


Head, 8s. 6d., postage 5d.) gets well away 
from the usual dogmatic books on child rearing. 
‘The author, Amabel Williams-Ellis, states that 
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“the purpose is to discuss the part which we, as 
adults, play when we bring up children; to ask 
what changes happen in us when we become 
fathers and mothers, foster parents or guardians. 
It is an important and neglected topic and it 
affects our children more than anything else 
in the world.” 

The kev-note of the book is therefore dis- 
cussion, which should appeal to the intelligent 
parent, and which enables the author to make her 
points unobtrusively. For example, the talk on the 
toddler's play leads to the commonsense remar 

“We should try to arrange their surroundings 
in such a way that, inexperienced and ente 
prising as they are, they harm, neither themselves 
nor us nor our cherished possessions.” 

There is wisdom, too, in the remark that 
“What adults often forget is that young people 
are right to have moods. Moods are true 
reflections of the paradoxes of human life.” 

Later on, talking of morals and religion, the 
author suggests: “We should listen to our 
children’s views with interest and try to make 
out what the fresh eye saw in our not altogether 
satisfactory well-established ways. Now and 


TART where you are with what you 
have; make something of it; never be 
satisfied. —George Washington Carver. 


then, however, a major moral question is sure 
to loom up, and ways will really seem to divide 
so that we cannot go on in a tolerant experi- 
mental way, but must decide what our priorities 
are. When that happens we can often rely on 
one criterion; we can decide which seems the 
road to what is life-giving. 

Every young parent or prospective parent 
should be glad to find a place on his bookshelf 
for this valuable work.—2. MacD. L. 


ELIGIOUS people sometimes feel they 

should not expose their faith to the dangers 
of psychological investigation; and some 
students of psychology look on all religion and 
mt as“ “symptoms of unsolved emotional 
conflicts.” 

In Psycho-Analysis and Religion (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d., postage 5d.), the eminent psycho- 
analyst, Dr. Erich Fromm, takes a different 
standpoint. He offers clear thinking, clearly 
expressed, to both these classes of people, who 
are each, out of fear, depriving themselves of 
one of the great forces necessary to all those who 
are striving for “Jove, truth and justice.” 

Fromm points out how many critics and many 
defenders of religion miss the mark by dealing 
with the scientific aspect of religion and not the 
religious one, while what really matters is | the 
welfare of man’s soul.” kor Momma aaie 
i that most important factor which go 
ee the purely ethical; he quotes, Aaea 
Schweitzer with approval: Rational y Be ng 
which is free fom assumptions ends 1N 

m.” 
mye differentiates very strongly between 
religion and idolatry, and ends with an eloquent 
appeal to the religious and the non-religious 
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BE PROUD OF- 
YOUR ENGLISH 


You are Judged by the Way 
You Speak and Write 


= By LAURENCE WILTON 


Are you content withthe 
way you speak and write ? 
Are you sure that you are 
not making mistakes that 
cause people to underrate 
you ? 


If you are not satisfied with 
your position and at the same 
time you have an instinctive feel- 
ing that within you lie powers 
that have not yet been tapped, 
then you should look to your 
English. 

No one whose conversation is 
halting and commonplace, or 
who makes slips in English, can 
become a social success ; no one 
can achieve outstanding progress 
in business life without some 
ability in the handling of words. 


Think of the men and women 
you know who have gained suc- 
cess by their own efforts, Are 


| (see page 4), oF 


Who are already 


they not people who can use 
words expressively ? 

To be able to speak and write 
effectively is one of the most 
potent means of social, business 
and professional advancement. 


A FREE BOOKLET 
“Word Mastery” 


Write now for a free copy of 
“ Word Mastery,” which gives 
full details of the Effective Eng- 
lish Course which the Regent 
Institute conducts by post. 

This booklet shows that the 
casy-to-understand, time-saving 
lessons can be studied in the odd 
minutes of the day... that you 
learn just the things you need to 
know... that you receive un- 
stinted help throughout. 

Send for this informative 
booklet to-day. Post the coupon 
address a 


simple application for the pros- 
pectus to The Regent Institute, 
Regent House, 
London, W.8. 
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embarked on the adyenture.—R. MacD. L. 
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To memorlse readily 
To form study habits 
To concentrate easily 


All who wish to make their study 
efficient and effective will find this 
book full of the most helpful. advice 
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Cultivating Courage in 
Everyday Life 


by John B. Nettleship, B.A., B.D. 


Your. 


: WE think of courage as a quality that 
belongs to the battlefield, the ship- 
wreck, the Everest expedition, the railway 
disaster. But, in fact, your life and mine 
daily offers a multitude of opportunities for 
courage in quieter and humbler ways. 

“He has not learned the lesson of life who 
does not every day surmount a fear,” said 
Emerson. This seems obvious enough, but 
the remarkable thing is that so few people 
seem to regard the petty daily trials of life 
as opportunities for the manifestation of 
courage. Many who would meet a sudden 
emergency with commendable courage, 
react to daily pinpricks with irritation and 
annoyance. ; 

Henry van Dyke said : “There is courage 
physical, and social and moral, and intel- 
Jectual—a soldier’s courage, a doctor’s 
courage, a lawyer’s courage, a preacher’s 
courage, a nurse’s courage, a merchant’s 
courage, ...’’ The trouble is that it never 
occurs to a lot of us that courage is demanded 
of us too in our particular job. It seems a 
routine, humdrum life that we are living. 
So, instead of bringing courage to bear on 
the minor crises which face us, we un- 
consciously react with less worthy emotion. 

Let our first step then, in the cultivation 
of everyday courage, be the recognition of 
our need of it. Let us become aware of the 


innumerable opportunities which occur 
every day for showing it. KeA 
Now for some of the secrets of cultivating 
everyday courage. First of all, if there is 
anything you fear, any job you shrink from 
doing, haye a good look at it. Many of our 
fears, much of our timidity and irresolution 


arise from the fact that we have never really 
come to grips with whatever it is that is 
troubling us. 

We have tried to pretend that some fear 
docs not really exist, some anxiety is: 
groundless, but all we have done is to push 
the fear or anxiety farther down in our 
subconscious. We have not really got rid 
of it at all. Courage does not consist in 
pretending that something which exists does 
not exist. That is not courage; it is crass 
stupidity. 

No, our fears must be faced fairly and 
squarely. To do this will often have a 
remarkable effect on them. When I was a 
small boy, I woke up in the night convinced 
that a large bat was flying round my~ 
bedroom in the darkness. I called out in 
fear, and my father ran into the room and 
switched the light on, The bat was in fact 
only a small moth! 

That is our parable. Often our fears only 
need the light of frank examination turned 
upon them to be seen as much less frighten- 
ing than they seemed. So, when we have 
fears, let us not simply try to dismiss them 
from our minds, That will frequently do 
more harm than good. Let us rather 
remember the words of Tennyson: 


He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them; thus he came at length, 
To find a stronger faith his own, 


Again, our lack of everyday courage is 
often due to the fact that we are too much 
wrapped up in ourselves. We are anxious 
and fretful and fearful because we ask of 


n 


[ ET us therefore follow after the 

things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another. 
—Romans 14, 19. 


everything that happens, and every cir- 
cumstance which we encounter: “How is 
this going to affect me?” We are concerned 
all the time about our personal comfort, or 
our reputation, or our future, or our security, 
or our health. 

Obviously there can be no poise, and 
serenity (part of the make-up of courage) 
abouta life where such feelings are dominant. 

If we could forget ourselves, turn our 
thoughts outward instead of inward, think 
about somebody else instead of ourselves, 
then half out problems would be solved. 
Perhaps the simplest single piece of advice 
here is “Do something for somebody.” 
Notice the emphasis on do, 

The way to avoid morbid introspection 
is to throw ourselves actively into service 
for others. We shall have less time then to 
think about our own aches and pains and 
discomforts. Because we are engrossed in 
‘doing something for someone, we shall be 
able to ride more serenely the threatening 
waves of fear or pain or sorrow in our own 
lives. ‘ 

Yet again, one of the most effective ways 
of handling those situations which fill us with 
fear and foreboding is by auto-suggestion. 
To have a vivid picture of ourselves reacting 
in a’ particular situation as we should like 
to react is half the battle towards the 
achievement of that reaction. 


Calm Picture 


Suppose, for example, we are due for an 
important interview. We have a sinking 
feeling inside ourselves as we picture our- 
selves in front of the committee. To let that 
picture take a grip upon us will only serve 
to make it a reality when the time for the 
interview comes. Instead, we must picture 
ourselves walking calmly into the room, 
facing the interviewing committee without 
fear, answering their questions with enthu- 
siasm and confidence. When the interview 
takes place this imaginative picture, by now 
part of our mental furniture, will help to 
mould the interview according to the 
pattern so firmly fixed in our minds, 

This is simply one example of the way 
in which various rather formidable situa- 
tions in everyday life can be faced with 
courage and confidence: 

One further thing remains to be said, The 
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person who can most effectively and 
courageously meet the exigencies of daily 
living is the person who is conscious that 
life is not just a lone struggle, which one 


is fighting single-handed, with inadequate 4 


resources. That is why so many psychologists 
recognise the important part played by ê 
person’s religious experience, After thirty. 
years in which he had treated hundreds of 
patients from all over the world, Jung sai 
that the majority had broken down becaus¢ 
they had lost a sense of the Power outside 
themselves which could hold and guide them. 

The Psalmist’s “The Lord is my light 
and my salvation, whom shall I fear? The 
Lord is the strength of my life, of whom shal 
I be afraid?” is the method of utilising 
resources outside of oneself. 


Nansen’s book Farthest North contains his — 


plan for reaching the Pole. Others ha 
pushed and struggled against the ice current. 
Nansen built a specially strengthened ship 
went into the ice-flow, and drifted with aty 
so having all the forces of nature helping bi™ 
along instead of tugging him and holding 
him back. d 
This is a parable too obvious to nee 
enlarging. Let us avail ourselves of the 
resources life provides so that we may face 
with courage and confidence every situation: 


Sense of Proportion 


EE the ĝòod in yourself as well as 
he not-so-good, 

See yourself fairly in relation to others 
—neither “worm” nor “king of the 
castle,” Bue 

Be interested in people and things 
outside yourself, d 

Be reasonable about your desires an 
ambitions. d 

You know how easily you are affecte 
by your moods and feelings? Remember 
this when others are difficult. 

When things are grim, look around 
at the suffering in the world. 3 

Count your blessings—home, job» 
friends, reasonable health, sight, speec?» 
understanding. 

Spare a little time to contemplate thé 
wonder of the universe. Look upwards 
towards the stars. ear 

Cultivate enjoyment in simp 
pleasures like a garden, music, reading: 

Don’t waste time and energy straining 
for more money and more things tha? 
you need. 3 ur 

Never let problems rankle in yo an 
mind. Weigh up the pros. and cons. an4 
work out a practical plan of camp Rot 

It’s what a man is that counts. 
what he’s got or where he’s got. = 


A 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH ; 
YOUR MOODS 


by Dr. R. W. Wilde, MAg B.Sc. 


HERE are days when we are on top 

of the world, when everything seems 
to go well with us and our affairs. But 
equally there are days when everything 
seems to go wrong with us and our plans, 
when we feel low and out of sorts, depressed 
and “fed up.” 

These mental changes we must perforce 
accept, and we had better make the best of 
them. It is even possible, by a little self- 
observation, to detect the precise rhythm of 
one’s mental life (which varies from 
individual to individual). Professor Donald 
Laird found that his own “wave” tended to 
be one of three weeks—three weeks “up” 
and three weeks “down”; three weeks on 
the crest of his mental wave, and some- 
a less than three weeks in the trough 
of it, 

Wisdom would suggest that when we are 
in the throes of misgiving, “under the 
weather,” and at our lower ebb, we should, 
so far as possible, avoid making any impor- 
tant decisions. Certainly we should make no 
decisive changes in our life during such 
phases of our mental cycle. Bey 

Our important and far-reaching decisions 
are best reserved for the times when we are 
on the top of our form. 

Also we may find comfort in the thought 
that our down-cast moods will pass. We 
should say to ourself: “This has been before, 
and it will pass, the sun will break through 
and the world will laugh again.” 

A second aspect of our mental rhythm is summed 
up in the psycho-analytic term “ambivalence.” 


> Ambivalence > 


By ambivalence Freud meant to indicate 
that our emotions are double-barrelled 
affairs. In ordinary speech and thinking we 
tend to regard love and hate as two utterly 
separate and contrasted emotions. But all 
the psychological evidence points to the fact 
that hate can reside in the heart of love, 
and that even in hatred there can be a 
strange admixture of love. y s 

In older folk this ambivalence is overlaid 
and carefully concealed. In children it is 
often verbally expressed. But an adult will 
deny that anything of the kind can ever 


i , * 
attach to his mental life. How can a daughter 
hate the mother on whom she dotes, the son 
entertain murderous thoughts towards the 
father in whose business perchance he 
works as a partner? 

Adult mental life in fact has its ambiva- 
lence no less than the child’s. And this 
further alternation in our psychic life we 
had better recognise and accept, and then 
handle it as profitably as we may. 

Here is a young couple not long married, 
During their honeymoon they have lived © 
on the heights of ecstasy, have found a joy 
in each other that has transfigured the 
world. But as the months and years wear on 
the wife will be aware that there are times 
when she simply detests the sight of her _ 
husband; the husband will discover that on 
occasion his wife bores him to tears, Each 
will be tempted to hide this fact, not only 
from the other partner, but also from him- 
self or herself, to recoil in horror from this 
unfaithfulness and to assert that this can 
never be. And just there lies the danger. 
For a thing merely repressed takes all sorts 
of mysterious and disguised manifestations, 
reappears in unsuspected guise. 


> Self-Awareness > 


Let each recognise and accept this fact 
of ambivalence. Let the young wife say to 
herself: “Of course there are times when I 
hate the sound of John’s footstep in the hall. 
That is only to be expected. It is nothing 
to worry over, nothing even to confess to 


John about. It is only that I am human,” 


This kind of open-eyed awareness and 
acceptance will be far more effective than 
any shocked recoil from her supposed 
wickedness. The thing will be there, patent. 
to her on the very surface of her mind; and — 
being there it will need to take no sub- 
terranean and disguised way out in the form 
of nerves or hysteria or violent outbursts. 
Knowing herself, she will be able to guard 
her speech and her conduct, just where 
danger threatens. Accepting herself, she will 
be able to handle herself with a wisdom that 
only self-acceptance can bring. 

As with the wife. so with the husband. 
Let each accept the fact that our emotions 


Biss 


4 
are double-sided. They will be wiser, saner 
and happier folk for accepting that fact. 

In the third place, our intellectual life is subject 
to periodic rhythms and wave-like undulations. 

Years ago I was consulted by a novelist who 
told me he had completely “dried up.” His in- 
spiration had come toa dead end ; his imagin- 
ation had withered ; ideas had departed. 

I counselled that he should try writing 
and thinking in some unusual room or place, 
even in some unfamiliar position such as 
lying on a couch instead of sitting at a desk. 
He took the advice proferred him, and in a 
few weeks was working away happily at a 
new novel. 

There is much to be said for building up 
working habits, especially for those people 
like writers or students whose work is mainly 
mental. To sit down at one’s desk at nine 
o’clock in the morning and to set to work 
straight away; or to devote seven till nine 
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in the evenings on four nights a week to the 
study of text books for some examination— 
there is much to be said for the observing 
of such familiar regularities and constant 
work habits and “settings.” Our mental 
“flow” is more likely to occur under such 
conditions than by unplanned and hap- 
hazard methods of writing or studying. 
But intellectual life has its rhythms, like 
the emotional. And sometimes we can 8° 
more than half-way to outdo a “dry” 
period by breaking through the accustomed 
routine, re-shuffling things temporarily, 
altering the set-up. Such changes (if not i 
introduced too often and too constantly) 
may themselves act as a kind of shock tactic 
and stimulate imagination or study. 
Self-knowledge, said Tennyson, is power: | 
A part of our self-knowledge should be the 4 
recognition and acceptance of the swings 
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E must have a reasonable degree of 
“toughness” to make our way in the world 
and to face up to our troubles and difficulties. 
On the other hand, there may be a tendency to 
carry this too far with the result that we allow 
ourselves to become hard and unsympathetic. 
Try this test to see how you stand. Answer 
“yes” or “no” to the questions before turning 
to the key at the end. 


r.—Are you prone to despise failure in yourself 
and others? 
2.—Can you say that you are never over-awed 
by successful, wealthy, important, cele- 
brated people? 
3.—Can you talk with you employer and people 
in authority without becoming “rattled’’? 
4.—Can you ignore unkind and malicious 
remarks and not allow them to bother you? 
5.—If you believe you are doing the right thing, 
are you unaffected by unpopularity? 
-6.—Can you weigh up criticism without 
allowing it to make you unsure of yourself 
and your abilities? 
7.—Are you more or less indifferent to what 
most people think about you? 
8.—Can you stand up for yourself and maintain 
a point of view in argument? 
9.—Do you get things done in spite of obstacles 
and setbacks? 
10.—Do obstacles and setbacks have a “tonic,” 
rather than a depressing effect on you? 
11.—Are you the persevering dogged type who 
keeps on trying? 
12.—Do you go after people and “ginger” them 
up when you think they are not pulling 
their weight? 
13.—Are you the practical down-to-earth man 


and roundabouts of mental life. 
How Tough Are You? 
of action, rather than a man of plans and 
f 


promises? f 
14.—Do you consider day-dreaming a waste © 
time, and discourage it in yourself an 
others? d 
15.—Would you do without things if you wante 
to achieve a personal ambition, like saving 
up to get married or to start in business 10° 
yourself? 
16.—Do you carry on in spite of ailme 
colds and headaches? Id 
17.—As long as it were humanly possible, WOU p 
you complete a contract to time or keep t | 
promise, no matter how much effort it 6° j 
you? ho 
18.—Do you get impatient with people W? 
complain of bad luck or bad health? de 
19.—Do you despise people who make fools a f 
themselves with drink, sex, and genc" 
moral flabbiness? af 
20.—Do you place a very high value 0? aE 
control and self-discipline? | 


nts like 


you 

Count five marks for every “yes” If y 
score 70,and over, watch out for a ten ality 
hardness which can make your person > 
unsympathetic, harsh, and unlikeable. are 
other hand, a score of under 50 means Y° 
too easily influenced by others and prone 
things get you down. si 

Anything between 50 and 70 shows a 
factory balance with 60 the ideal mark. 


atis- 


tageous.— Quintilian. 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


AFRAID TO TELL HER HE 
LOVES HER 


CONSTANTLY receive letters from 

men and women whose outward life is a 

Success story, but who cling to the belief 
that they are misfits. 

Often, there is little foundation for their 
hesitancy in life. But once having adopted 
a wrong attitude, they continue in it. They 
are unhappy. They cannot enjoy life as the 
rest of the world does. They are terribly 
lonely. 

Why do they find themselves in this 
position? And what can they do to become 
normal and enjoy life? 

Success in personal relationships must 
depend upon the estimate the individual 
has of his or her self. The best salesman 
has faith in the goods he offers. By this, I 
mean the quiet self-confidence which takes 
ones own personal value for granted (very 
different from the bumptious self-assertive- 
ness which is an attempt to conceal one’s 
weaknesses), 

Here is an example of a man who lacks 
that essential belicf in himself. He writes 
as follows: 


“ 
I LIVE a very limited and unhappy 
; life. I occupy a good position in 
business, but I have no social life. 
have overheard women say that I am 
good looking, so it is not my appearance 
which holds me back. I admire women but 
I can do nothing about it. When I was 
Hale I courted a girl but she turned me 

Own saying I was too quict. Now I have 
seen the girl, I want to marry but the 
thought of speaking to her fills me with 
embarrassment. 

would go sick with fear if I attempted 
to tell her I like her. 

She has tried to be friendly, but I find 
myself reacting in a cold, stiff and formal 
peuner—when I am just longing to take 
ner in my arms. My physical health is good, 
and I look younger than my years. £ am 
the eldest son of a family and have two 
sisters, but I have always been shy and 
self-conscious with girls. 

. Describing myself, I would say I am 
introspective, imaginative, over-sensitive, 


a extremely emotional. , 5 
atterly, my sense of frustration Is terrible. 


I have no friends. At times I feel ‘like 
screaming. I woke up crying this morning. 
I have tried well-known methods of im- 
proving the mind and personality, but they 
have not helped me.” 


HIS is one of those cases where 

personal interviews can be of 
enormous value. When personal relation- ` 
ships are at fault it is through a personal 
relationship with the psychologist that a 
change takes place. Healing comes essen- 
tially through a love relationship, and this 
is most easily established through, personal 
contact. 

But if one is able to convey a genuine 
warm personal interest through a letter, it 
can and often does serve as a turning- 
point. A 

Here is my attempt to show this man to 
himself as he really is: 

“You have, as the French say, the defects 
of your qualities. There is nothing wrong in 
being sensitive and imaginative, and with 
that it is natural to have a tendency to 
self-consciousness. 

“If you were tough and hard-boiled you 
would not be the man you are; and your 
yalue would have been correspondingly 
less. 

“These qualities of yours have helped you 
to make your quite considerable success in 
business. 

“The mistake you made at the start in 
early life was to look with envy upon others 
and to wish that you were different. You 
did not accept yourself for what you were 
by nature, and so you came to believe 
that you had no right to be yourself. You 
cannot change your natural temperament 
by wishing and study, but you can learn to 
make full use of your very valuable given 
qualities. 

“Possibly you have been turning away 
from what you feel is the feminine side of 
yourself, instead of making use of your 
intuitive powers and sensitiveness. I wonder 
if you have not secretly despised your 
sisters, even though they stimulated and 
left unsatisfied your natural curiosity about 
the opposite sex. Because you could not 
know your sisters as women you may have 


sgn a> pe 


come to feel that all females are un- 
touchable . . .” 


HE reader will have noted that 

this man is an eldest son. The 
significance of this has to be explained to 
him. My letter continues: 

“There is a definite disadvantage in being 
an éldest son. The eldest has sustained a 
shock in infancy when the next child was 
born and has displaced him as the centre of 
interest. He has been King Baby, and now 
he is deposed. This experience may colour 

the rest of his life by giving him a sense of 
insecurity, and the feeling that nothing he 
does can be enough, even though he is 
constantly told that as the eldest he should 
set an example. 

“If you see yourself with the eyes of an 
adult, you will see an individual whom any 
girl would be proud to know. 

“To see yourself as an adult is to accept 
yourself fully. No one person is a hundred 
per cent male or female. You are judging 
yourself by schoolboy standards when you 
despise your sensitiveness and capacity for 
emotion. 

“You need not imagine that any girl will 
be offended by being told that a decent man 
loves her, however stammering his tongue. 

“It is right that a man should feel himself 
unworthy of the girl he loves, but he can 
express his intention of trying to make 
himself more worthy. You may, as you 
suggest, turn pale and feel your heart beats, 
but the girl will not find anything laughable 
in the situation. Countless swains have had 

similar experiences. 

“The one thing you need to give you 
confidence in yourself is to hear a woman 
say I love you. Go to it, man, and ask her !” 


Keep on Trying! 

LL the performances of human art, 
Aa which we look with praise or 
wonder, are instances of the resistless 
force of perseverance; it is by this that the 
quarry becomes a pyramid and that 
distant countries are united by canals. 

If a man was to compare the effect 
of a single stroke of a pickaxe, or of one 
impression of the spade, with the general 
design and last result, he would be over- 
whelmed with the sense of their dis- 
proportion. i Š 

Yet those petty operations, incessantly 
continued, in time, surmount the greatest 
difficulties, and mountains are levelled 
and oceans bounded by the slender force 
of human beings.—Samuel Johnson. 
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HERE may be many readers, 


„male, who have 
both male and fema te different 


i ition in life not v 
arrived at a position in life aa 


from this correspondent, but have re 
it by a different route. How 

The principle is always the same, | a 
ever. The individual who has got stuc i 
and who is trying to shield him or hersel 
from life is regarding the self with the eyes 
of a child. He (or she) has been told as a 
child how unsatisfactory he is and has come 
to believe it, because an inner sense O 
guilt whispers that it may be true. 

There are girls who believe that to be 
“only a woman” is to belong to the inferior 
half of creation, and who spend their lives 
in rebelling against their fate. 

There are men and women whose 
ignorance of sexual development and whose 
childish experiments have led them to 
regard themselves as innately evil. There 
are girls whose emotional attachments to 
a father and whose repression of sex makes 
them incapable of loving. There are men 
whose capacity to love is bound down to 
some possessive mother. 

In all such cases, worldly success, particu- 
larly academic success, can be used as a 
shelter from the demands of personal 
relationships. A modern physics or chemical 
laboratory can be a substitute for the 
cloister and the monastic cell. 

Whatever the cause there is always hope 
for the victims of such emotional sup- 
pression. The psychologist can show them 
just where their difficulties began. And 
then they can start advancing once more 
in the right direction. 


SYCHOLOGY is often abused 
because it advocates self-expression. 
It is certainly casier to deal with a child as 
an inferior being and to keep it in subjection 
than it is to treat it as a person in its own 
right. But self-expression does not rule out 
self-government, and the excesses of the 
modern . educationalists would not take 
place if they remembered this fact. 
Self-expression is infinitely preferable to 
the denial and distrust of self which is the 
lot of many unfortunate children in the! 
up-bringing. 


Personal relationships depend 


upon | 


os 


Bee, 


loving oneself in the right way, which means f 


having faith in one’s own value as capable 
of contributing something to society. a 

There is no more miserable state tha 
that of the man or woman who feels that he 
belongs nowhere. There is no greater 
satisfaction than helping such a one to fin 
a place. 
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Readers may submit 
psychological or sexual 
problems to our Advice 
Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives cach 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 
“background” to the prob- 
lem: age, occupation, sex (m: 
family, hobbies and interests. A considere! 
all enclosing a stamped addressed envelop 
merely wishes for information on ma 
ment of his difficulties, he need on! 
Psychologist Advice Bureau, Manfie! 
London, W.C.2. When the point r: 
from letters and the answers to them may 


Hand Trembling 
Recently I started to suffer from hand- 
trembling when trying to write. I am intérested in 
the opposite sex, but when I am introduced to a 
girl who attracts me I become tongue-tied and my 


heart starts to beat violently. I am par ticularly 
afraid that the latter symptom may spoil my life. 
Please advise me as to what I should do. 


OU should think of yourself as a 

‘learner” in life, and realise that you 
cannot expect to feel at ease except through 
sound experience. 8 

Some people are lucky because they 
learn early in life through being brought 
up as one of a big family. It is always more 
difficult for a lonely child. Your palpitations 
are the mark of fear and not disease. With 
familiarity you will lose your fear. 

Since you are afraid of girls it is probable 
that you are afraid of your own sexual 
nature, and that you have not been taught 
the proper facts of sex. 

. Do something new every day so that you 

improve daily in the art of living. The 

hand trembling is merely another symptom 

of your feelings of fear. When you are 

mixing happily with more people, it will 
isappear. 


Worried about Call-up 
I am due for my National Service call-up very 
soon, and I want to do it with a good heart. But 
have been worrying a great deal about it lately. 
get very depressed and I know I am causing 
anxiety to my family. 
_ TL have pip nts ceed. fifteen and a brother who 
1S over thirty, 
OU take life too seriously! That is 
I think due to your family being badly 
spaced. Ten years between yourself and 
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arried or single), home life, position in the 
d reply will be sent in due course to 
e and fee of ros. (If the reader 
tters of fact, and not a psychological assess- 
ly _enclos 


ld House, n 
aised is one of general interest extracts 


be published. No names will be given. 


e a fee of 5s.) Address to the 
1, Southampton Street, Strand, 


your brother, and five years between your- 
self and your sister, means that there has 
never been any family life such as makes a 
home a microcosm of the world. 

Children should be near enough in age 
to have common interests; to squabble and 
fight, and to knock the corners off each 
other. To all intents and purposes each of 
you was a lonely only child with no 
experience of mixing, and prematurely 
saddled with responsibility. 

Now is your chance. Life is an adventure 
and thanks to the call-up you are going out 
into the world under the best auspices: 
sheltered from the main preoccupations of 
making a living, and yet treated like a man. 

Naturally you have some dread of such 
a radical change, just as a moderate 
swimmer hesitates to jump into deep water, 
but once you get going you will enjoy 
almost all of it. There will be fellows there 
of all sorts of temperaments; many of them 
jn a worse funk than yourself. Don’t make 
the mistake of thinking you will be the only 
homesick one. 

Life is an adventure, and study of books 
or techniques does not make a man. You 
need all sorts of experience to do that. 
Good luck! 


Scared Feeling 
When I went in the Army, my whole life 


-seemed to change overnight. I was much happier 


and fitter than I had been for a long time. I think 
it was when I was demobbed that my nervous 
attacks really started. 

I have a girl friend who I have been courting 
Sor some years now, but she is not the type of girl 


I would like to marry. 
I am the eldest of four children, and have 
always got on well with my mother until recently, 
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when for no apparent reason she seems to get on my 
nerves. 

Would you say my trouble is physical or 
mental? I get frequent fits of depression and a bad 
Seeling of being thoroughly scared. 


pa history you give of yourself shows 
that the farther you get away from 
home influences the better you are. Your 
life in the Army was an indication of what 
your life can be all the time, once you get 
over the emotional attitudes to your home 
which prevent you from feeling like an 
adult. 

It is always a shock to the eldest child 
when another is born, When you think of 
all the fuss which is made of a first baby, 
you will see that the advent of another is 
as if a prince found himself dethroned. 
The experience leaves the child with a 
frightening sense of the insecurity of life, 
and so he tends to turn to the mother for 
protection instead of learning to stand up 
to life. 

Evidently you have not attained to a 
maturity which enables you to take a 
detached attitude to parents. Your attitude 
to your mother is that you resent her hold 
on you, even though you still cling (psycho- 
logically) to her. Owing to this clinging 
you are unable to take the decisive step of 
choosing a mate. 

We hope you realise the unfairness of 
monopolising a girl for three years if you 
do not feel you can marry her. You should 
let her go until you know yourself to be 
sufficiently mature to be able to adjust 
yourself to the needs of another in marriage. 

Your fixation on your mother gives you 
a contradictory attitude to sex. You have 
the urge, but feel guilty about it, and guilt 
occasions fears, 

Army life suited you, not only because 
you were away from home, but because 
it took a great deal of personal responsibility 
off you. A civilian life is far more compli- 
cated, and the eldest child has usually been 
made to feel a burden of responsibility 
before he is fit for it. You see that the whole 
matter revolves round childish attitudes 
which you should have discarded. 

In brief, what you need to do is to leave 
home. You will then have a chance to grow 
up emotionally and become a mature 
personality. 


Problem Mother 


My problem is that a long-smothered resent- 
ment against my mother seems to have erupted 
violently into the open after all these years. 

She has an income of her own, yet she is 
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How This Magazine 
Helped Me 


LTHOUGH I am very fond of 
reading anything connected with 

self-improvement, my first acquaintance 
with THe PsycHotocisr MAGAZINE was 
just an accident. í 

Our office moved to new premises 
above the Central News Agency, in Con- 
naught Place, New Delhi, and passing 
that way daily, I used to have a glance 
at the various magazines. Then one day 
I saw Tue PsycHoLocisr. I picked it up, 
found the contents very interesting, and 
have bought it regularly ever since. I 
have seen other magazines published in 
India and abroad on the subject of 
psychology, but I can say that Tue 
PsycHoLocist is unrivalled. P 

The magazine has been of consider- 
able help to me in understanding myself 
and my problems. In many articles con- 
taining accounts of John or Janc’s 
troubles I have found my own portrait 
and my own difficulties. The maladjust- 
ments of correspondents to your Advice 
Bureau are a constant warning to me anc 
I find the Readers’ Competition is full of 
good tips. I have lost all my shyness and 
my feelings of inferiority and have im- 
proved much in my mind, memory and 
personality—thanks to Tue Psycuo- 
Locisr MaGazine to which J shall be 
eternally grateful.—R. N. Seth, Dunlop 
House, Delhi, India. 
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constantly indicating thal she wants me to bw’ 
her clothes, and other luxuries. r 

I am not a mean person, but I had no affection 
in my childhood, but was boarded out to live with 
relations. P 

My husband is most generous, but knows 
his views about my mother, I don’t feel I can 40 
things on the sly. 


y= can deal with your problem on 


nie 3 ns 
eneral principles first. That mea 
g P p cum- 


ssible cir 
that even under the best possible eir 


stances children owe nothing to the 
parents. The debt is carried forward to 
next generation, 

Children have not asked to be born. bi 
have not chosen their parents or impa ed 
themselves on them. Parents should ie 
children as their gift to the world, and A 
have a duty to care for them phys 
and to allow them to grow up to be th 
selves, and to grow away from them. d as 

Children are not to be regarde 
possessions for the benefit of the paren oad 

If rightly brought up there will be e a6 
of affection and appreciation, but th 
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no law, natural or other, which obliges the 
child to look after its parents. Parents are 
loved to the degree in which they have 
earned love, 

To bring up children properly imposes 
continual sacrifice on the parents, and that 
is the value of parenthood. It prevents 
individuals from relapsing into selfishness. 
Children go out into life, marry and form 
a new circle, and they pass on the lesson of 
Sacrifice to their children thus paying their 
debt. The above is the general answer to 
the parent-child relationship. 

In your particular case, you and your 
brother have had to make good in spite of 
your mother, and in the process your 
brother has become hardened. Neither of 
you have had any help from your parents 
in becoming useful citizens; and as your 
mother is trying to exploit you now, you 
may be sure that she made your father 
unhappy and accentuated his weaknesses. 
By her animosity against him she robbed 
you ofa priceless asset, the love of a father. 

_+0u should regard both your parents 
with pity, as no doubt they have been 
moulded by their parents and circumstances, 
but you need not sacrifice yourself to their 
weaknesses, 

Your duty is to your husband and you 
must not mar your relationship with him 
by acting secretly or against his wishes. If 
your parents were actually in want, no 
doubt you would both be willing to relieve 
Fi necessities. Beyond that you need not 


Why Do I Brood? 


Please, can you help me to stop brooding 
over things? It may be something to do with my 
age, as I am a single woman over fifty. 

I have a part-time job, but have lost all my 
beople to whom I was very attached. It is things 
like this I brood over. 

am very fond of animals, but I am not 
allowed to cay pet A the house where I live. 


A WOMAN who is alone in the world is 
bound to look back regretfully, if she 
ets her life remain empty. 
si you had a pet it would to some extent 
â the place of the children you could 
ave had, if life had gone differently. 
€ remedy is to make yourself of some 
account, so that you live actively in oe 
Present. If you can manage with a “part 
time job” then you must have leisure which 
could be put to social use. Church or chapel 
or youth clubs can provide an outlet. 
«0u might become in request as a 
Sitter in,” or since you are fond of animals, 


9 
let it be known that you are willing to take 
dogs out for exercise. 

No one need be lonely and inactive. Get 
some ideas of what you might do, and then 
try to implement them 


Widow’s Nerves 


I have been a widow for some years after being 
happily married to a good husband. 

1 have a job and I am not unhappy, but my big 
worry is nerves. I get trembling turns and giddy 
heads, and now I am afraid to go out very far by 
myself. 

My doctor is very kind and tells me I must try 
to help myself, but I do not know how. Can you 
please give me your advice? 


OU suffer from an anxiety neurosis, 
but you could have told us far more of 
your early history, and marriage experience, 
Lacking details, we can only explain on 
gencral lines. Your symptoms are consistent 
with an attitude which does not recognise 
the importance of a sex life in promoting 
health and freedom from nerves. 

A woman who is unawakened may lead 
a satisfying celibate life, but once sex has 
entered into her life, it needs to be given 
consideration. A woman’s sex needs include 
having children. 

There is in you an unrealised urge to a 
sex life, which—since you are a woman of 
principles—can only be experienced as a 
fear. If you allowed your fears to have full 
sway, you would never go anywhere, never 
meet a man, Your nervous symptoms are 
keeping you from a temptation which 
consciously you do not believe exists. 

Why have you never thought of marrying 
again? A widow has almost always plenty 
of chances. It looks as if you prize your 
freedom more than you miss marriage 
partnership. , 

If you open your mind to that possibility, 
you may yet achieve it. 


Blushes When Meeting People 


Although I am a man of over thirty, I do not 
seem to have grown up much. I feel I would like 
to act a bit more mannish, instead of feeling as if 
everybody is looking at me wherever I go, or 
blushing when I meet people. 

If I were a bit taller it would make a difference 
to me. I am only average height. Can you suggest 
what I should do? 

Also, can you tell me why I am more attracted 
to older women, rather than to young girls? 

OU say that you want to “act man- 


nish.” The way to do that is to think of 
yourself as a man. This you are not doing. 
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Speaking Personally 


by John May 


Remembering Names 


T a public speaking class the other evening, 
A: young university student said that he had 
a particularly bad memory for people’s names. He 
wanted to know how he could improve it, and his 
problem set me thinking. 

The first obvious fact about remembering the 
name of somebody we are introduced to is often 
overlooked. It is, that nobody, can remember some- 
thing he does not know. 

In the initial emotion of being introduced to 
somebody new, often I have not grasped his name 
at all. Sometimes it is flung at one rather off- 
handedly by the person making the introduction. 
Sometimes it is given among a quick string of 
other introductory names that only a Memory Man 
could pick up. 

This happens to everybody. What can we do 
about it? 

Now that I am not so self-conscious, I sometimes 
say laughingly, “Well, tell me the man’s name 
properly!” Sometimes I ask him afterwards quietly, 
and sometimes I ask somebody else. But I always 
make a point of getting the name. 

So far, so good. But how about committing it 
to memory? Nothing, it seems, is easier to forget 
than the name of a person about whom one knows 
very little or nothing. 

Sometimes it is possible to comment on a name 
politely. I met a man recently with “QV” as part 
of the spelling of his name. An unusual com- 
bination of letters, so I asked him its origin. 

“It is of Scandinavian origin,” he said. And 
he seemed quite pleased to be asked. 

A little conversation like that imprints a name 
on your mind indelibly. Another way of helping 
to do so is to use the name in conversation with 


the person concerned immediately. Don’t just say ` 


“How do you do?” or “I’m pleased to meet you.” 
Put the man’s name after it. “How do you do, 
Mr. Smith?” 

Then bring the name into the conversation again 
as soon as you can. This links in your mind the 
face and the name, and when you think of the 
man again you will also recall his name. 


Even so, there are some names that will evade 
Jou and slip out of your mind. Usually this 1s 
because, unconsciously, the name brings up un- 
pleasant associations for you. One man I recently 
met had the same name as a school teacher in whose 
class I did badly as a boy. I could not remember 
his name until I unearthed this reason for for- 
getting it. After that{ remembering it was easy. 

Associations of thought can be used consciously 
to remember names, as well as being the unconscious 
cause of forgetting them. I had no trouble in 
remembering a Mr. Littlebread. He was pretty 
plump, and I thought that he would have a better 
figure if he dieted—and ate very little bread! 

My memory for names lasis well enough when 
I am with people. But sometimes when I don’t 
see them for a long while, it slips. So in my 
address book at home I always write down first 
names as well as surnames; the wife's first name 
as well as the husband's; and the names of the 
children, plus age and the date. Then, when I am 
likely to see these folk again, I refresh my memory. 

Practice makes perfect in remembering names 
as in everything else. Some hotel-keepers and head- 
waiters have exceptional memories for names an 
faces, and can greet you correctly although years 
have elapsed since they last saw you. Headmasters 
often have phenomenal name memories, 100} 
practice is the secret. 

The student at our class who complained about 
his bad memory for names had not had much 
opportunity for practice. Being a student meant 
working hard on the academic front, but it unfor- 
tunately too often means neglecting the human and 
social side of life. 

This one was showing the right kind of interest 
in people in wishing to improve his memory Jor 
names. And, of course, a true interest and liking 
Jor people is the basic secret of remembering 
names. 

A person’s name is one of his dearest and most 
personal possessions. To remember it and use it 
properly is one of the nicest compliments you can 
bay. Worth a little trouble, isn’t it? 


You think of yourself as a poor little blighter 
whom nobody will notice. 

Moreover, you take note of all those chaps 
who are making a grand show and ap- 
pearing calm and self-possessed, and you 
say “I ought to be like that.” You forget 
the effect of different temperaments, and 
different up-bringing. You never notice 
people who are “learners” like yourself and 
who cannot swagger and put on airs. 

You tell yourself “if only” I were taller, 
“Gf only” I had had more experience. 

Well, you are as tall as Lord Nelson or 


Queen Victoria! You are tall enough to 


be good at your job. You are ta 
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ll enough 


to be a husband and father. You æ? 


tall enough to have opinions and 
advice. i 

We cannot tell from a letter why ¥° 
attracted most by older women. It 15 
likely because your first attraction was 
an older sister or acquaintance. 
happens in families. 


u are 
very 


That ofte” 


ourself 


Anyway, don’t worry. Accept Ya pility 


for things which you have no respons! 
for, and know yourself to be a d 
of man who can be trusted to make a 
father and husband. 


ecent sort 
goo 
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DEPRESSION: Its Causes 
and the Cure 


by a Psychotherapist 


I AM so depressed, I feel there is 
nothing left to live for,” a woman 
patient said to me the other day. 

It is a common trouble. Many people 
suffer from it. And this kind of depression 
goes much deeper than that caused by 
such everyday worries as bad weather or 
temporary money troubles. 

) Nevertheless, once we understand what 
1s the reason for it, we can—if we are its 
victims—free ourselves of it, and live a 
happier and more useful life. But naturally 
i cure calls for goodwill and determina- 
ion, 

_ One of the strange facts about depression 
is that, when you have a bad fit of it, deep 
down you are really getting a secret grati- 
fication from it. And the more miserable 
you become, the more gratification you get ! 
_ A very interesting mechanism is at work 
in your mind. 

When you were a child you were 
probably in some way pampered by your 
parents, and so you became too dependent 
on their love, and so refused to grow up 
ho the need of a child for his parent's 
ove, 

„Or, maybe yours was a complicated 
birth and it left you with a very insecure 
footing in this cold hard world, and gave 
you an exaggerated craving for love and 
protection. 

Or, perhaps in early childhood you were 
ill-treated, left to your own devices; or 
something happened—like the birth of 
another baby in the family—that made 
you feel as if all parental affection had been 
withdrawn from you and showered upon 
the baby. 

For one reason or another, you grew up 
with an exaggerated craving for love from 
your parents, and this craving was never 
satisfied. Your whole energies were given 
to seeking this love. Indeed, it felt to you 
as though your life and happiness and even 
survival itself depended on your getting 
this love. 

But it evaded you. 

In your attempts to get more love, you 
did everything you could to be noticed by 
the parent, even to the point of being 


extremely naughty, and the result was that 


instead of getting love you were punished, 
and felt more unloved than ever. Then 
what happened? 

There came a point when this child said 
to himself: “All right then. I don’t want 
your love! I don’t want anyone’s love. I'll 
do without it, even if I die, and then you 
will see what you have done to me.” 

Follow carefully what is happening. .The 
child is forcing away, or “repressing” his 
need for love. And yet that need for love 
is the biggest thing in his life. So he becomes 
moody and depressed, He isolates himself. 
He refuses to be pampered, and removes 
himself completely from the parents’ under- 
standing, and becomes morose. He is a 
tragedian. He contemplates with bitterness 
the folly of the world that has rejected him. 

But note this, his craving for love has not 
suddenly ceased. He is now indulging in the 
satisfactions of self-love, and he feeds himself 
on his sorrow. He not only gives himself 
oceans of sympathy, but he receives this 
sympathy into himself as a substitute for 
love. The more he gives himself, the more 
he receives, and the more he receives the 
more he wants, until the situation becomes 
chronic, and the boy (or girl) settles into 
this pattern of life and grows up with it. 

He is seeking happiness, seeking it even 
more avidly and greedily than most people 
do, but when disappointments come, as he 
expects them to, he turns his back on the 
disappointing world, and feeds himself with 
big helpings of his own sympathy. 

The world will not love him, so he loves 
himself. 

Ts you are frequently a martyr to 
depression, ask yourself “Who is 
failing to give me the love due to me?” 
The answer will come without a moment’s 
hesitation. Of course, it is possible that he 
(or she) is failing you and is letting you 
down miserably. Maybe it is your wife, or 
husband, or a parent or employer: 

But however that may be, your craving for 
love is exaggerated. You are most certainly trying 
to get the love, attention and supremacy you never 
managed to get from your parent. And you will 
fail to do so, because this craving, in its exaggera- 
tion, is unhealthy, and will never be satisfied. 

The more you get, the more you demand, 
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E cannot all be great, but we can 
attach ourselves to something that 
is great.—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


and in your disappointment you are flung 
back on to the old mechanism of isolating 
yourself, and of indulging in self-love. You 
feel depressed and miserable. You refuse 
any help that is offered. You are tired and 
weepy, or you go through tortures in the 
very depths of your soul. 

But make no mistake, you are giving 
yourself loads of sympathy and you are 
receiving it from yourself to satisfy the 
deep cravings of your nature. Just to 
intensify the situation, you may encourage 
a headache to make its appearance, or you 
may by the bitterness of your thoughts 
produce indigestion, or rheumatic pains 
around the nape of your neck. These give 
you an excuse for taking the gratification 
of your self-love and self-pity. But in actual 
fact, they are the results of your self-pity 
and not the cause of the depression. 

Sometimes aggression takes a hand in the 
depression. It is as if you said—‘They 
won’t love me, so I hate them, and [jl 
hug and nurse my hatred and feed my 
impoverished self on that.” And so you 
tend to take a jaundiced view of life and 
people. You decide on revenge, and you 
sulk. You make yourself miserable—though 
in fact you are getting some satisfaction 
from the resulting havoc and unhappiness. 

Some people have such a passionate and 
exaggerated craving for love that they 
bring illness on themselves so that they can 
spite the very person or persons from whom 
they expect love. “See! You won’t love me 
as I want. Now you've made me ill, and 
you'll have to give me all the attention I 
need whether you want to or not. If you 

-won’t love me of your own accord, [ll 
force it from you!” 

A sense of guilt, too, sometimes comes 
into this mechanism. And thus people grow 
up seeking love, but seeking also to be 
punished, or to be the centre of tragedy. 


[E then, you are constantly finding 
yourself in this pit of depression and 
self-pity, what can you do about it? There 
are three ways in which you can help 
yourself to freedom and happiness. 

First, trace back your depression to 
where it began, in your childhood. It is 
possible that your parents pampered and 
spoiled you, giving you everything but the 
one thing you really needed, the assurance 
that they wanted you and loved you. Or 


perhaps, yours was a large family, and you 
felt left out. 

A younger brother or sister was born, 
maybe, just at the time when you felt the 
need to monopolise your mother, and you 
felt she had rejected you. Or it is possible 
that your parents or nurse appeared to 
make demands on you that were quite 
above your abilities, so you felt unloved. 

Whatever the position really was, think 
about it now. Sce the situation in perspec- 
tive, and understand how it set the pattern 
of your reactions. 

Second, recognise that this aggravated 
and inflamed your claim to be loved, and 
has exaggerated that claim ever since. It is 
a demand for love at the point of the pistol, 
as it were. 

This is an extremely infantile attitude to 
life. It really says: “Give me all the love 
I want or I won’t play. PIl kick and I'll 
scream. I'll become ill and depressed, yes, 
and TIl die and then you'll be sorry!) 

It is, in fact, a childish dictatorship 
living on in a grown-up person. 

It is true, of course, that everyone needs 
love, but this is not the way to achieve it. 
Life brings no rewards worth having this 
way. Indeed, as this pattern becomes more 
set, you reach the point where the grati- 
fications of self-pity and revenge become so 
necessary that you become incapable of 
responding to love when it comes! 

At all costs, you must come to terms with 
life. However much you seek your revenge, 
the nature of the world will not change. 
And to feed yourself on self-pity or sulking 
is a very poor substitute for the happiness 
that may be yours if you change your 
attitude. Á 

Third, keep in mind that there is love in 
abundance waiting for you, and very much 
richer satisfaction, if you remember one 
sacred principle of life: that it is the love you 
give, rather than the love you demand, that 
brings happiness. 

If you constantly seek attention, love and 
consideration from those about you, you 
will alienate them, and will be thrown back 
on the poor substitute of the enjoyment 0 
your own self-love. Ää 

But if, in the words of Christ, you do 
unto others as you would that they do unto 
you”’ you will make those about you much 
happier, and that happiness will rebou™ 
on you. 


BREAK with this old pattern of 
self-pity at all costs. It is beratit 

you have trusted it for satisfaction, and fe 
on the spoils of revenge so long that you 
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So constantly drop back into this childish 
pattern, 

If you are prepared to repudiate this 
means of gratification, and give out love 
instead of hate, very soon the new rewards 
of a love relationship will be felt. 

You will be tempted constantly to fall 


. 13 
back into the old means of gratification. 
But recognise this mechanism at work, 
repudiate it and begin again. 

Give and give and give again! Have 
patience and your ultimate reward will be 
rich in happiness and peace and the esteem 
of your friends. 


Overcoming Your Shyness in 
Meeting People 


by a Medical Psychologist 


OU should not normally feel difficulty 

In getting on with other people whether 
male or female. The fact that so many 
Beppe make heavy weather of social 
relationships points to something wrong in 
Our social set-up. 

Fifty years ago the complaint was not so 
Common, It seems likely that the prime 
Hie of lack of social ease is the decline in 
ie size of the average family. A family of 

€ or six, particularly if mixed as to scx, 
Provides a splendid training-ground for a 
wider life, 
eee disadvantage of a small family is 
ee tiere is little opportunity for learning 
thre arc, and for rubbing down the corners 
A ER having to adjust oneself to others. 
oF ¢ the parents of the only child, or even 
on ike children, concentrate their interest 
hel is one or two, and by so doing cannot 

elp but restrain the emotional develop- 
ment of the child. 
we youngster who had to g 
ones cursing the baby, or to take the younger 

‘li out for a walk, was accepting responsi- 
Raw, and could feel that he had value in 

e Rii He may have found life hard, but 
kki not feel frightened of it. On the 
up ary he would look forward to growing 
su naen he could be emancipated from 

5 tasks, and be a man “like Daddy. 
ee girl in a large family, too. woul 
Wa) lk readily accept life, and both sexes 
¥ i d regard marriage as a natural state 
which would present itself in due course. 

The entry of women into industry ar, 

usiness life has brought about a change 1m 
the relationships of men and women. It 
is possible for a man to meet a number of 
Women daily and yet to know nothing of 
their personalitics. He comes to look at 
them merely as co-workers, fellow cogs 1n 
the machine. 


ive a hand 


There is less home life than there used to > 
be, and therefore less exchange among 
family groups. The decay in home life is 
fostered by industrial life. It begins with 
school meals which can keep children away 
all day, and continues through the cult of 
the cinema, which has taken the place of 
family amusements. 

Men who say they “never know what to 
say to girls,” equally with girls who “always 
feel shy of men” can usually trace their 
inhibition to faulty up-bringing. A lack of 
opportunity to mix owing to a small family, 
and a restricted outlook due to suppression. 


Self and Others 


Such a person needs to be reminded that 
he or she is in fact adult, and has a right to 
his or her own individuality. So 
many people have the feeling that there is a 
certain standard of social intercourse to 
which they are bound to conform. They 
somehow feel it to be a crime if they are not 

lib with their chatter and able to indulge 
in badinage and laughter; and because 
they cannot do this they avoid company. 

They are like people who will not enter 
the water because they have not learned to 
swim! There are some people who are by 
nature extravert and un-selfconscious, but 
for most people social ease is something 
which has to be learned. 

The ideal is to forget oneself because one 
is content to BE and is not concerned with 
how one appears. 

But this is the counsel of perfection 
where the opposite sex is concerned. A man 
and a woman cannot so easily repress the 
sex instinct which makes each anxious to 
appear the best in the eyes of the other— 
it is not in the least important. 


even when it f 
Yet to be sex-conscious is to be self-conscious, 


express 
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and those suffer least who are able to 
accept sex fully. 

Social intercourse is then able to take 
place on the plane of common interests and 
sex is not obtrusive. 

Many people still misinterpret the 
teaching of psychology and think that the 
acceptance of sex implies a full use of sex. 

That is not so at all. A celibate can be 
fully aware of the facts of sex and its 
implications, but sex need not be a source of 

~ conflict, It is awareness and knowledge 
which psychology teaches—not licence. 

Granted that Man is spirit as well as 
body, that does not mean that his body is 

evil, and that his sexual impulses are 
_ something to be ashamed of. Yet many 
people are brought up to think just that. 

This attitude begins in childhood with a 
“hush hush” on sex. Every man is proud to 
be a father. Every woman knows that 
motherhood represents the highest form of 
fulfilment. Yet a mystery is made of the 
organs and means by which parenthood is 
achieved, and the effect of this mystery is 
very far-reaching. 


Opposite Sex 


A boy can grow up in almost complete 
ignorance of his physical nature. But the 
man with whom sex has been a source of 
conflict from his earliest years is not able 

_ later to accept his sex nature without 
difficulty. 

He looks forward to marriage as an 
opportunity of living a full sex life and 
answering all his questions, but he thinks 
it wrong that he should feel conscious of 

physical sex before then. In effect he 
believes it possible to put sex into cold 
storage until it is wanted. For the ordinary 
individual this is not so. 

He may, very wisely, determine to post- 
pone experience of sex until he is married, 
but he cannot subdue his sexual instincts 
and even casual contact with the opposite 
sex can cause physical stirrings. 

He has to learn not to let himself feel 
embarrassed by them and to ignore them. 

There is no greater mistake than to 
attempt to avoid the company of the 
opposite sex because the instinctive urge 
is awakened. What one needs to do is to 
learn to manage one’s instincts, but not to 
stifle them. k 

The man who is normally interested in 
his career, and who also takes opportunities 
for meeting girls and going to cinemas and 
dances, finds that such social intercourse 

enables him to keep sex in the background 
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in proportion as he gets used to such 
activities. 

Girls are not so apt to be conscious of 
physical sex needs as is the male, unless 
they have been prematurely awakened. 
The girl who complains that she ‘does not 
know what to say” or who feels “shy of 
men” is as a rule one who can only think 
of men as possible husbands. She wants to 
get married, first, last and all the time; and 
this renders her self-conscious. 


Marriage a Goal ? 


Every girl does right to look forward to 
marriage and motherhood eventually, but 
that is different from the attitude which 
approaches every man with the thought 
“Is this the one I expect?” It is easy to see 
how such makes for self-consciousness. 

Marriage should not be regarded as a 
goal in itself for either woman or man. It 
should be thought of as a fulfilment which 
life may or may not bring, but in any case 
it can be prepared for by learning to cope 
with life. Marriage is not an end, but the 
beginning of adventure, and those are best 
equipped for it who are emotionally mature. 

Life should be regarded more as providing 
opportunity for giving, rather than getting- 
Whether in or out of marriage, self- 
consciousness vanishes when one thinks in 
terms of what one can give to life. If you 
are thinking about putting the other person 
at ease, you are bound to feel at ease yourself. 

There is no need to “talk big,” or to show 
oneself an expert in some given line. Show 
yourself interested in your companion an 
all else will follow. 


What to Be and What 
to Give 
O be honest, to be kind, to earn 
a little, and to spend a little less, to 
make upon the whole a family happier for 
his presence, to renounce when that shall 
be necessary and not to be embittered, to 
keep a few friends, but these without 
capitulation ; above all on the same con- 
dition, to keep friends with himself; here 
is a task for all a man has of fortitude and 
delicacy.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


* 


T best thing to give to your enemy 
is forgiveness; to an opponent, 
tolerance; to a friend, your heart; to 
your child, a good example; to a father, 
deference; to your mother, conduct that 
will make her proud of you; to yourself, 
respect; to all men, charity. —Arthur 
James Balfour. 
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The Value of Psychology in 
Everyday Living 


by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


NE of the main discoveries of psycho- 

logy is that men and women as a whole 
are very far from being adult. They have 
not got beyond being swayed by emotional 
drives based on fear and hate, aggressiveness 
and self-secking. 

In consequence neither as individuals nor 
as national groups are we getting from life 
what we should have, and in every sphere 
jealousy and rivalry are causing wasted 
energy. 

The great religious teachers of the past 
such as St. Francis of Assisi, Thomas a 
Kempis, and outstandingly Jesus Christ, 
have all been great intuitive psychologists. 
There are many heathen teachers who have 
influenced mankind for good, of whom 
one can say the same. 

What one can claim for psychology, 
therefore, is that one is a more efficient 
individual in every aspect of life in pro- 
portion as one is aware of and understands 
one’s own reactions. To know oneself is 
still the key to adequate living, and it is 
only through psychology that such knowl- 
edge can be gained. 

In view of this, we might reasonably 
expect that psychology would be the 
acknowledged Queen of Sciences, and that 
every encouragement would be given to 
those who show their interest in it. 

That this is by no means so is due to the 
fact that self-study demands not only 
intellectual honesty but a sweeping away 
of preconceived ideas. The study of psycho- 
logy is handicapped by the very thing it 
sets out to cure, and it is easier to deride 
it than to attempt to understand it. 

Derision is always the mob reaction to 
what is not understood, and psychology 
appears to convey a topsy-turvy view of 
life which readily lends itself to incredulity 
and laughter. The reason for this is that it 
shows that we are continually influenced 
by a part of our mental processes of which 
we are unaware; and this conflicts with 
what we like (though wrongly) to imagine 
about ourselves; that we are motivated 
solely by our reason. N 

It is not at all easy to grasp that this 
hidden aspect of the mind is really what 
the name implies—unconscious. People more 


readily conceive of it as a sort of vague 
undercurrent to our thinking which be- 
comes apparent as soon as we turn attention 
to it. Actually psychology conceives of it 
as a region which is so shut off from the 
conscious processes that it is not accessible 
to ourselves at all. 

Like deducing the presence of a piece of 
metal through noticing the deviations it 
causes in the compass, we can only know 
that the unconscious exists when we have 
learned to detect its effects. 

Any mental processes of which we can 
become aware by paying extra attention 
belong to the subconscious, or pre-conscious 
as it is often called, and such processes have 


not the dynamic power of the unconscious 
proper. 4 


— Queer Tricks — 


It is not remarkable, therefore, that when 
this hidden unconscious plays its tricks, the 
uninstructed person is incredulous. Such 
tricks are most readily noticeable in con- 
nection with what Freud calls the ‘‘psycho- 
pathology of everyday life.” They take the 
form of making us forget appointments or 
names, breaking things we perhaps value, _ 
injuring ourselves, saying the wrong thing 
and in general doing things which are 
certainly contrary to reason. 

When people ask why we should do 
things which are contrary to our own 
interests, the psychologist has his answer 
ready. The unconscious retains the values 
of the child who would rather have a 
chocolate now than half a crown to-morrow 
who thinks the discomfort of an illness ie 
well compensated for by being fussed over 

If the child dislikes Auntie Maggie, it is 
likely to throw the doll which wae ther 
present on the floor with the cry of 
“Naughty dolly!” That is the kind of thing 
which the adult may be doing when some 
hitherto cherished china “slips through the 
fingers.” 

If psychology did nothing more than 
enable us to be really mature in our every- 
day life its study would still be worth while. 
To be mature means governing our im- 
pulses when they are selfishly motivated ; 
it means transcending jealousies and petty 
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feelings of aggression; it means being better 
integrated, more wholehearted in whatever 
we undertake, and consequently more 
efficient. 

Psychology does in fact do much more 
than this. Medical science of late has 

| veered from the strictly materialistic view 
of disease which prevailed throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century ; 
it now sees mind and body as one unit. It 
acknowledges that not only do emotions 
interfere with function, but the body itself 
is moulded by mental processes. 

If the individual remains emotionally 
immature then the organs may not mature 
properly either. Nature is loath to entrust 
the responsibility for reproduction, for 
instance, to a woman who does not fully 
accept her sexual potentialities. 

One such within my knowledge still 
fails to face up to the source of her diffi- 

culties. Her father is dead, but she is not 
really accepting the fact. She still puts the 
deceased father before her living husband. 
And her effort at maternity was a long 
_ drawn out painful illness, culminating in 
tragedy. 

When I first knew her she was an 
attractive girl who appeared to have all 
that was needed to make her happy and 
successful. She had just taken a good degree 
at a university, and did not lack for suitors. 
She was the only child of a widowed father 
= and when he had to go abroad and leave 

her she became depressed to the verge of 

suicide. Later on she was able to join him, 

rand they went through a period of financial 
stress together, during which she met the 
man she married. 


— Extreme Example — 
I doubt if her attachment to the father 
© would have allowed her to marry had she 
= not continued to have her father living 
with her, Her husband had always to take 
second place. Listen to her: 

“I have not written lately because I was 
angry with you. You wrote something about 
needing to live without my father. Dad has 
always been my God and shall forever 
remain so, even though he is no more with 
me. I very nearly followed him when he 
died and I wish I had done. I only live on 
in order to preserve his memory. 

“I love my husband but when he said 
something the other day which was not 
really against Dad but not enough for him 
I slapped his face. I had a terrible time 
bearing my child. I am not really sorry that 
it only lived a few hours because it has gone 
to be with Dad, whom people said it 


resembled, Daddy made me and I am 
Daddy’s until he sends to fetch me.” 

This is an extreme example and most 
people will recognise from the letter that 
this woman is neurotic. But there are many 
more women suffering from physical dis- 
placements whose prime defect is in their 
emotional life. The male, too, has his 
specific disabilities and poor functioning 
which are the result of mental conflict, and 
often represent a sort of mental attempt at 
castration. 

It is not impossible even for people such 
as these to learn a great deal about them- 
selves without the aid of an expert if they 
give time and attention as well as study. 


— Self Knowledge — 

Perhaps the first necessity of anyone 
wishing for greater self-knowledge is to 
convince oneself of the reality of the 
unconscious. This can be done by con- 
tinually asking oneself questions. “Why did 
I do that?” “What made me say this when 
I meant that?” “Was my childish self in 
any way gratified when I was prevented 
from keeping that appointment?” “Can it 
be that my accident was unconsciously 
contrived to enable me tq dodge an un- 
pleasant duty?” ab os 

When the word “duty” crops up, it is 
particularly important to see that it is not 
the cause of mental conflict. We come into 
this world with the urge to fulfill ourselves 
according to our several abilities, and to do 
so is our only real duty in life. Mental 
conflict results when we are held back by 
emotional ties of “duty” to family and 
parents far more than if restrained by lock 
and key. 

If you need to apply Freud to your own 
mistakes and actions, you just as much 
need to see your domestic situation in the 
light of Adler. Learn from him what it 
means to be the eldest or the youngest, the 
only child or one of a large family. Realise 
how far-reaching in its effects can be the 
repressed jealousy of brother or sister. % 

Whatever your circumstances, marric “a 
single, young or old, if you wish to a 
self-knowledge, you have to begin 4 
accepting yourself; your given self that a 

You can improve yourself on your ake 
lines, but don’t waste time and energy Mi 
wishing you had a temperament differen 


EAVEN is not a mythical place: it 
HE be found right down in t k 
heart of the man who has found the or 
he loves and the woman he loves.—Helen 
Rowland, 


| 
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from your natural one, or in deploring the 
shape of your nose or the colour of your 
hair. You can be a worthwhile personality 
and contribute your share to life whatever 
your physical or mental endowment. 

Only on this basis of acceptance can you 
build up your self. After acceptance comes 
awareness, and this must not be confused 
with self-consciousness. The latter means 
that you are concerned with what others 
think of you. Your only concern should be 
to find out what to think about yourself. 

You will do this the better if you are 
Spontaneous, and do not pause to choose 
in order to be certain of doing the right 
thing. Many a young person could be quite 
a good conversationalist if he did not stop 
to think. 

You should try, however, to be always 
conscious of your actions, and when you 
find you have done something, even if only 
moving an article without thinking, you 
should think it over and try to recapture 
the impulse which made you do it. 


17 
_Spontancity does not rule out poise and 
dignity, which you will gain by increased 
awareness. Your study of yourself will be 
facilitated’ if you have a friend who is 
studying with you and with whom you can 
compare notes, but you need to be very 
chary of drawing conclusions with regard 
to anyone whose mental processes are not 
accessible to you. 

If you find yourself becoming more 
charitable in your judgments you will know 
that you are on the right lines. You will be 
learning to sce others as, like yourself, the 
victims of environment and circumstance, 

What you have learned about yourself 
and others you should apply to a wider 
field and be able to guard against being 
the victim of catchwords and propaganda. 
You will discard prejudices and hasty 
judgments. You will try to decide issues 
dispassionately and be willing to reconsider 
values. 

Psychology will teach you to be a worthy 
citizen of the world you live in. 


“What Helped Me to Achieve 
Happy Living” 


I RUN a home and have brought up first 
Es family of orphaned brothers and 
ban then a family of my own. I also go to 
pease every day, so you see I am a very busy 
i have never had much money—many times 
only just enough to keep the wolf from the door. 
hapas What has helped me most to achieve 
and hi living? ‘Thinking over this matter, first 
foremost I would put my faith in God. 

cn Working, loving, giving, forgiving, pre- 


Serving the little everyday courtesies Coa 
helpe! 


readin, o $ 
me. S, Correspondence—all these have 


I have had to “do the thing that’s nearest,” 
shelving my own little dreams and ambitions. 

ven this sacrifice, which has been the hardest 
of all, has brought its reward. But it 3s only 
now, after many years of working for the 
Security and well-being of others, that I am 
finding opportunities to think and to write, 
although to earn my living as a writer has been 
my greatest ambition since I could first „put 
together a coherent sentence. 

It may be a little late to start. On the other 
hand perhaps it is only now, with knowledge 
and experience of life and people, that I might 
have something worth while to say that would 


be interesting to read and helpful to others,— 
Me. D. Darlington, Penge, London, §.E.20. 


APPINESS does not consist of things 
themselves, but. in the relish we have of 
them. This saying etnbodies what is for me the 
secret of happy living: the mental attitude of 
<olish 2? 

oe what happens in life that matters, but 
how we react. Some find no joy in sky, stars, 
trees, fields, while others cultivate a receptive 
attitude to the good things in life that are free. 
Some people say, “What can’t be cured must 
be endured.” But man must go beyond this 
mere philosophical platitude and adopt a new 
psychological attitude, to live happily. Instead 
of enduring the inevitable, he must put himself 

at case with it—make some use of it. 
Some people are never happier than when 
they can have a real old moan and grumble at 
i That is just my point, from another 


their lot. r 
angle! The moaner has an attitude, a slant, an 
angle, which enables him to put to some use 


what is not rightly an enjoyable 


and “enjoy” a 
situation. But it is a “backward” slant—as in a 


mirror. The real positive attitude is the first one ; 
the second is but a “reflection.” 
Choose the substance of life, not the shadow, 


Next Competition 


‘ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 
M ey ck: state which preferred on 
foot of entry) will be given for successful entries 
in the next competition. Entries should not exceed 
250 words, and they should be in this office 
by April 24th. Winning entries will be 
published in the June magazine. 

The subject is “How Psychology Has Helped 
me to Overcome Loneliness in my Life.” 


Happiness is just how you look at things.— 
G. Richard Shepherd, Rugby, Warwickshire. 


HE devil finds work for idle hands to do. 

I believe this to be all too true, because 
so much of the neurosis, so rife today seems to 
stem from people with lots of time on their 
hands. 

Determined that this state shall never descend 
on me, I take a deep interest in others, and the 
world around me, helping in various ways. 

Perhaps this takes the form of a visit to a 
solicitor with a friend, a letter to write for 
another who cannot do this sufficiently well, 
or an appeal for an increase in someone’s 
pension, 

Apart from this, I read a lot, take part in 
debates, attend lectures, and show an interest 
in local affairs—and I still have a husband and 
seven-roomed house to look after. 

I am sure a busy active life leads one along 
the path of true happiness.—Mrs. F. D. Pearce, 
Gillingham, Kent. 


ARADOXICAL though it may seem, what 

brought me a happier way of living was to 
search out all the things that made me miserable, 
I discovered that to be deeply aware of all the 
subtle causes of unhappiness was the beginning 
of freedom from them. 

The search brought many surprising self- 
revelations and became more and more in- 
teresting, though of course sometimes very 
disturbing. 

I discussed my findings frankly with others 
and was surprised to find how very alike we are. 
People told me that they loved these talks and 
that they helped them to understand themselves 
‘better. Some who had been pent-up and re- 
pressed began to laugh at themselves, 

The study of human nature became a tremen- 
dously interesting hobby that cost nothing and 
helped myself and others. It changed the course 
of my life. Many superficialities dro ed 
and I b Pree aways 

n egan to feel confident that we could all 
win out to fearless happiness in this present life 
by self-discovery, which makes a joyous adven- 
ture of living that we can share with others,— 
Miss R. A. Jones, Kew, Surrey. 3 


LINE of verse—a single line—has ch; 
Asy ee believe it is from Wordawaen. 
e says, “If winter come, can spring bi 3 
behind?” toe 
This line is full of truth, full of philosophy, 
and most of all, full of optimism. I read it over 
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fifty times, digested its meaning and made use 
of it in my everyday life. 

A year ago I used to hold my breath with 
fear when opening a letter, answering the phone 
or opening a telegram, but now I hold my 
breath with expectation of good news and 
further success. I am now full of optimism which 
gives me interest and enthusiasm in life and if 
things ever get gloomy, I say to myself, “If 
winter come, can spring be far behind?”’— 
Munif Farah, Basra, Iraq. 


N | Y belief in God and the power of prayer 

has been the greatest source I know of that 
happiness which gives inner peace in the 
stormiest scenes of life. I have now learned really 
to trust God and have realised that as pure gold 
emerges from refining so do we learn the truest 
values of life in its deepest experiences. 

The secret of happiness is in service, we are 
often told. Though I have often failed to serve, 
I have proved that my happiest moments have 
been derived from service. 

“If we train ourselves to the joys and wonders 
of common life, we shall have learned one of the 
secrets of happiness,” said a writer in a recent 
issue of Tue Psycuotocisr Macazine. If we 
look for the best in ordinary things and people, 
how much happier we are than the grumbler- 
Even the weather improves if we cheerfully 
make the best of it! K. Beaumont, Huddersfield. 


y= ago when I was going to school, I 
got advice from my father about Gaelic 
games, which I played then. He told me: “You 
must go for the ball, meet it half-way, and not 
wait for it to come to you. In the first way, you'll 
Get it perfectly ; in the second way, you'll fumble 
it or miss it.” 

That proved very profitable advice. 

But really, it was only years later that I begar 
to see the full significance of the advice. From 
mere advice it rose to a principle with m¢ 
because I saw that the word “ball” could be 
substituted by “success,” “enjoyment,” “friend- 
ship” or “happiness,” i 

By meeting “happiness” half-way, I threw off 

at passive attitude towards life and, as it were 
threw myself into the fray of a game—of life 
this time. 

By realising that happiness is something which 
I could have one day, not the next, I discovere 
that constant happiness was barred only by 4% 
eternal number of problems, recurring at ws 
oddest moments, even when everything seeme 
to be going smoothly and pleasantly. Id 

To maintain this happiness I knew I ao 1- 
have to exert myself to find a satisfactory Ne 
tion to cach problem as it confronted me. Th 
resolution was difficult at the beginning, 
later as time passed, it became a habit, 
it became a natural thing for me to do 
more little problems I solved, the easier 
the problems that came along. vas 

Actually, what was happening was that had 

ecoming more capable in managing MY TE 

I was „happy, because I met happinesi 4 not 
way, taking the advice about the ball—! "li 
wait for it to come to me.—Donal Lane, Dubin. 
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Are you only HALF the man 


“I never thought I had it in me” 
writes a Pelmanist at the end of his Course 


PELMANISM 


Brings out your latent talents 


you must have often asked yourself why 

you don’t get what you want out of life. 
„The answer is that your mind is a battle- 
ground where confidence and inferiority com- 
plex strive for control. When confidence has 
the upper hand, things go well for you. In 
business, in social life, in affairs of the heart, 
your confidence brings success. 


Then why are you not always confident? 
Over 750,000 people have proved that con- 
fidence can be increased by Pelmanism and 
that inferiority complex can be conquered 
for ever. Are you only half the man you ought 
to be? Pelmanise and make success certain. 

The first step—a very simple one—is to send 
for the free book, “The Science of Success,” 
and learn what Pelmanism can do for you, 

Is your enemy here? Amongst the hin- 


drances and troubles swept away for ever by 
Pelmanism are: 


Worry Pessimism 
Indecision Frustration 
Depression Procrastination 


Forgetfulness Mind-Wandering 

Weakness of Will Inferiority Feelings 

_ When you have cleared your mind of its 
difficulties and weaknesses, Pelmanism will 
tune your mind, sharpen and strengthen it 
and develop many of these stirring qualities: 


—Initiative —Ambition 
—Optimism —Personality 
—Originality —Self-Control 
—Observation —Self-Confidence 
—Concentration —Earning Power 


—Organising Power —Reliable Memory 

Pelmanism is an education not from outside 
but from within you. It makes all other educa- 
tion fruitful because it shows you how to use 
it. Unlike any other form of training, Pel- 
manism helps you to use all your power, your 
knowledge and your strength of mind and 
character, while others can use only a 
fraction of the dormant ability that they were 
born with. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 


The Pelman Languages Institute teaches 

French, German, Spanish, and Italian, without 

translation. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 

of the language that interests you, which will be sent 

gratis and post free. 

Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members 

of Her Majesty's Forces. 
Pelman Languages Institute, 

160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.1. 


a9) 


CONCENTRATION: 
OPTIMISM ⁄ 


Personal and Individual 


Pelmanists are not left to make the applica- 
tions themselves. An experienced and sym- 
pathetic instructional staff shows them, in 
exact detail, how to apply the principles of 
Pelmanism to their own circumstances and 
aspirations. Thus every Pelman Course is an 
individual Course. 

Take up Pelmanism now! A course of Pel- 
manism brings out the mind’s latent powers 
and develops them to the highest point of 
efficiency. It banishes weaknesses and defects 
which interfere with the effective working 
powers of the mind, and in their place develops 
strong, positive, vital qualities of the utmost 
value in any walk of life. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members 
of Her Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form) 


The Pelman Course is simple and interesting 
and takes up very little time; you can enrol 
on the most convenient terms. The Course is 
fully described in a book entitled “The 
Science of Success,’’ which will be sent you, 
gratis and post free, on application to: , 

PELMAN INSTITUTE ‘ 
160.Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Established over 50 years 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY... 
To The Pelman Institute, 


160 Norfolk Mansions, Wi St 
Londan Wag ee 


H 
H 
i “The Science of Success,” please. 
i 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTE. 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann, AMSTERDAM, 
Prinsengracht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. 
DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers (Pe 

DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 


O. Boz 1489), ' 
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The Case of the 
Woman who 
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by Margaret Newby 


kept Herself 


to Herself 


WORRIED-LOOKING woman, 

aged somewhere between thirty and 
fifty, entered the consulting room. She sat 
on the edge of the chair, her feet together, 
hands folded over her handbag—a typical 
“I keep myself to myself attitude.” She 
opened the interview by saying, ‘‘My doctor 
sent me here. I went to him because I’m 
nervy. I wouldn’t have thought of coming 
to a psychologist. I’m just run down. I’ve 
really only come so as not to offend him. 
He says I must be worried about some- 
thing. Well, I’m not.” 

“I don’t want to force your confidence.” The 
analyst could say nothing else. “Shall we 
regard this interview as a friendly chat?” 

“Yes please! I talk to so few people.” 

“How is that?” 

“I live by myself. My parents left me 
enough money to live on. I’m very busy of 
course, what with the house and the garden 
and my four cats.” 

“I suppose you go out or have friends to visit 
you?” 

“Not often. I prefer my own company.” 

“Do you never get tired of that company.” 

“It wouldn’t do to get tired of it. You 
can’t trust people.” 

“Can't you?” 

“I mean—at least you know where you 
are when you keep yourself to yourself don’t 
you? No one can let you down then, or 
upset you or interfere with your affairs. 
That’s why I love animals. You can trust 
them.” : 

“So you would like a world in which we all 

~ behave as you would like us to behave.” 

“That is the world as it should be—” 

“But it’s not! I should be bored to tears! Aren’t 
you a little bored?” 

“No, I’m not!” (She is on the verge of 
tears.) “If you must know, I am bored— 
bored stiff. All the same” (she draws 
herself up and adopts an air of moral 
indignation) “the world is in a dreadful 
state, don’t you think? Look at the family 
next door to me—decadent, like all modern 
families. The children are rude and diso- 
bedient and their parents let them do as 
they please. I told them—I felt it my duty— 
that boys come to see the eldest girl when 


they are out. They just laughed. The 
parents of to-day have no sense of responsi- 
bility. And the tradespeople would as soon 
cheat you as look at you.” 

“How about your neighbours on the other 
side?” 

“Oh, quiet folk, as far as I can gather. 
No goings-on in that house. The girls seem 
to go out to business and the man is a 
grocer, I believe.” 

“Does he cheat?” ‘ 

“Cheat? Not as far as I know—why 
should he?” 

“You said a moment ago that all tradespeople 
are dishonest—and that all modern families are 
decadent. This family appears normal.” 

“T exaggerated a little.” (She sees a way 
out of the trap.) “Exceptions don’t make 
the rule, do they?” 

“Couldn't you find friends among the excep- 
tions?” 

“How can one be sure that even they 
won't turn out badly? And as for men— 
they are all alike—all—”’ (She stops 
abruptly, on the verge of another trap.) | 

“Shall we say that some men are rotters! 2 ou 
know what the men say: all women are fickle. 

“But that is not true!” 

“It is as true as what you were about to say 
of all men. As for not being able to trust people— 
one can never be sure how anyone is going to 
behave.” 

(She is enthusiastic) 
always say! . . . But don’t you resent tha 

“I don’t think so.” a ld 

“But how can you bear to live in a mon a 
where you cannot be sure of anyone! The 
only defence is to make a life of one’s own— 

“A life which bores you to tears.” niami 

(Lamely) “Yes.” (She looks suspiciovt; 
“I don’t know that I trust you either. Tha 
the third time you’ve tried to trap Me 

“p H ; But I do 

m not having a game with you. 
wonder why you have to generalise ab 
and always to their detriment.” le 

“T’ve never had reason to trust peoP 

ee 

LEASURE is necessarily reciprocal: 
Pr be pleased one must please- 
Lord Chesterfield. 


“That’s what 


F 
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that’s why! As a child I had faith in every- 
one—but I was disillusioned.” 

f We all have that experience.” 

_ “But no one was ever so badly disillu- 
sioned as I was!” 

i What happened to you?” 

‘I can’t tell you—at least not to-day.” 

I would go so far as to say that disillusion- 
ment is an essential part of our training for living. 
Alfred Adler once said that the child who has no 
difficulties must have some created for him.” 

“He said that!” 

‘Yes... Would you say that your parents 
Spoilt you?” 

(With unexpected feeling.) “I was pam- 
pered and coddled and had everything I 
asked for. That was all right while it lasted. 
Disillusionment came when I went to school. 
I was snubbed right and left for pushing 
myself forward. The children found out 
how credulous I was and told all kinds of 
lics just for the fun of laughing at me 
afterwards. Once I had a message to say 
that the headmistress wanted to see me as 
she had a present for me. I went to her 
room—even she was amused. She should 
have punished those jokers severely. She 
did nothing.” 

“Children can be cruel.” 

‘And not children only. I wasn’t very 
old when a man started making up to me. 
I wasn’t to know he was married. I was 
fond of him in a way—but I felt a dreadful 
fool when it all came out. I made up my 
mind that no other man should make a 
aughing-stock of me.” 

, That was a very natural reaction in a young 
girl, wasn’t it?” 

(Eagerly.) “You really think it was— 
natural?” 

“I do. The point now, however, is that your 
mind is being warped by these early injuries. Why 
should you pay that one ‘rotter’ the compliment 
Y allowing him to ruin your life?” 

hen you say that all parents lack a sense of 

Tesponsibility, you really mean that your own 

barents lacked a sense of responsibility towards you. 
“very generalisation comes home to the speaker. 

She is thoughtful.) “Do you mean that 
when I see the couple next door not paying 
Proper attention to their children, particu- 
larly ‘when it comes to boy friends, I am 
thinking of my own parents?” 

And when you say that all men are rolters 
You really mean that you have never recovered fri ons 
the shock of being deceived by one particular man. 

“Hm . . . To go back to what you sat 
about children having to be disillusioned. 

o you mean that?” 

“Yes. But disillusionment must come gradually 
so that the child can become accustomed to a world 
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What Good English 


Means to You 
By JOHN TEMPLE 


If you were told that your future 
prospects might be imperilled by care- 
less expression, would you not be on 
your guard when speaking and writing ? 
Would you not watch every sentence 
keenly? 

Yet every day you are jeopardising 
your happiness and success if you use 
slipshod language. Faulty word choice 
has the power to handicap you socially ; 
errors in expression may be holding you 
back in your business or professional 
work; an ambiguous sentence could 
upset your most carefully laid plans. 

You may think that it is not in the 
least likely that you will experience any 
of these disasters. How can you be sure 
if you have not a complete command 
over the written and spoken word? 
Many men and women have been 
denied social advancement on account 
of their speech. Good appointments 
have often been missed simply because 
the applicants could not express their 
efficiency when they were called up for 
an interview. Errors which a sound 
knowledge of English would have made 
impossible have deprived conscien- 
tious, but ill-equipped, employees of 

romotion. 

The importance of correct and effec- 
tive expression is appreciated by men 
and women who succeed in all walks 
of life. To ensure success you must put 
yourself beyond the reach of misunder- 
standings: it is essential that you learn 
to speak and write in a clear, forceful 
manner that will leave no doubt of your 
meaning in the minds of the people you 
meet. 

No drudgery attaches to the study 
and mastery of English if you set to 
work in the proper manner. Under the 
expert tuition which the Regent Insti- 
tute’s well-known Postal Course in 
Effective English provides you learn the 
essentials quickly and interestingly. 
You may find, as so many students 
have done, that the moderate fee 
charged is the best investment you have 
ever made. 

Write today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. EP/20), Palace Gate, W.8, for a 
free copy of “Word Mastery,” which 
gives full details. It will be sent to you 
without obligation. i 
Don’t delay. Get your copy of this 
i e booklet now. 
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in which we were never meant to trust everyone or 
everything. Why, we can’t even be sure that 
to-morrow will be fine. And human beings are 
less predictable than the weather.” 

“I think that’s awful. Then the sooner 
an infant comes up against difficulty, the 
better it is for him.” 

“That was Adler’s point. The baby who 
touches the pretty flame cries with pain and 
disappointment. He rightly assumes that Sire 
always burns. But if he pats a dog and the 
creature bites him he also assumes, but this time 
quite wrongly, that all dogs are unfriendly. 
Already he has begun to generalise. And although 
experience teaches him that on the whole dogs are 
Sriendly animals, he must still run the risk of 
meeting an irritable dog.” 

“But the risks of meeting people who let 
one down are great.” 

“How can it be otherwise? Even the infant 
discovers that the mother whom he trusts straps 
him into his pram just when he was about to 
climb over the edge. But all this helps him to 
understand that life is made up of joys and 
sorrows. He learns to take the—” 

~ “Don’t say ‘to take the rough with the 
smooth.’ Nothing irritates me more,” 

“Im sorry. Is that because you resent the 
rough side of life?” 


“And why shouldn’t I resent it. I can’t 
see why life should be rough. Why shouldn’t 
things go smoothly all the time?” 

“I don’t know.” 

(Surprised.) “You mean there is no 
answer?” 

“I mean that I don’t know the answer. What 
I do know is that if we try to gain the smooth by 
avoiding the rough—as you have been doing—we 
become bored because nothing ever happens.” 

“Do you know, I sometimes feel I’d 
give anything—almost—for something to 
happen. But I hardly know how to make 
things happen now. I’m so out of the way 
of meeting people that I’m horribly self- 
conscious. Can you help me to make a 
start?” 

“You can meet people here if you would like to. 
About half a dozen of us meet each week for 
general discussion.” 

“That must be very interesting. But I 
must think it over. I don’t know if I could 
bring myself to mix with people again— 
not just yet.” 

“If you think about it too much your courage 
will ebb. Come to-morrow evening.” 

“To-morrow? It would be ungracious of 
me to refuse, wouldn’t it? I’ll come. I give 
you my word!” 


Do People Like You? 


OST of us want to be liked by other 
Moret When people like us, they react 
to us favourably. We find ourselves accepted 
and wanted wherever we go. 

Does that happen to you? Here is a test to 
check on yourself. Answer “yes” or “no” to the 
questions before turning to the key at the end. 


1.—Do you find that most people remember 
your face and say “Hallo”? 

2.—Do strangers talk to you easily and make 
it easy for you to talk to them? 

3.—If you start a new job, or go alone to a 
social function in your district, are you 
quickly made to feel at home? 

4.—Are members of the opposite sex pleased 
to see you and at their ease with you? 

5-—Do people tell you what is being planned 
and what is going on so that you are never 
in danger of being left out of anything? 

6.—Are you invited to take part in community 
activities? 

7.—Do you frequently get elected to commit- 
tees and asked to share in the organising? 

8.—Do people tell you their family news? 

9.—Do they keep in touch with you if they 
leave the district? 

10.—Are you often asked out to tea and social 
evenings, to spend week-ends? 


11.—Do people treat you as one of themselves 
without feeling that they must prepare a 
special meal and produce the best cups 
and saucers? 

12,—Are they genuinely delighted when you 
invite them to visit you? 

13.—Do you get them dropping in for a chat? 

14.—Do they often seek your advice? 

15.—Do they confide in you when they have 
made a mistake, or when they want to 
let off steam about something? 

16.—Do they automatically depend on you for 
help when they are in trouble or need 
moral support? 

17.—Do they stay friendly when you have to 
disagree with them, or have to refuse to 
do something they want you to do? j 

18.—Do they inquire about you if they haven’t 
seen you for some time? “79 

19.—Do they visit you or write when you are ill? 

20.—Have you found that when you are m 
trouble a surprising number of people rally 
around? 


_ Count five marks for every “Yes.” A really 
likeable popular person will be able to score 
full marks, but 70 may be regarded as good; 
60-70 is satisfactory and 50-60 fair. Under 50 
1s not satisfactory. 
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How to Avoid a Breakdown 


from Overwork 
by Marjorie Boulton, M.A. 


jÈ is not actual bodily overwork that 
wrecks people; it is nearly always over- 
anxiety that causes nervous breakdown. 

ae us look at two people who work very 

Miss Flop is a lecturer in a training 
college. She has a heavy lecturing time- 
table, many lectures to prepare, and a great 
deal of marking to do. She is also fond of 
sewing and music, and finds time to indulge 
these tastes, although she works about 
twelve hours a day at her professional 
duties. Sometimes she has to give a little of 
her valuable time to soothing her friend 
Miss Flap, who lives in the adjoining 
corridor, 

Miss Flap has about the same timetable 
as Miss Flop; her favourite pastimes are 
sketching and doing the crossword puzzle. 
She too spends anything up to twelve hours 
a day on her professional duties. 
_ The difference between these two ladies 
is that Miss Flop docs not seem to mind 
working hard. She is usually calm, cheerful 
and good-tempered and grumbles very 
little, Miss Flap, on the other hand, has a 

cep furrow down her forehead, suffers 
tom constant headaches, frets and worries 
about her work and seems to need in- 
numerable cups of tea. 

Miss Flop is very fond of Miss Flap and 
tries to cheer her up. Miss Flap, though 
she likes Miss Flop (she often says she docs 
not know what she would do without her) 
is liable to snap at her or to unload her 
grievances on her. , 

Miss Flap has the better qualifications 
and is thought to be the more conscientious. 

Ut it is to Miss Flop that the students turn 
When they are in trouble. 


Work Intelligently . - - 


Do we not all know these types? They are 
composite portraits of people I have known 
They illustrate the fact that we can Mou 
very hard without harm—if Wi set about 
our work intelligently. 

Poor Miss Flap devotes 
energies to everything that i 
sticks her tongue out to do the library 
accounts, twines her feet round her chair as 
SHE PATS esa ys, and twitches all over 


her entire bodily 
she does. She 


she has to wait for something. When she 
goes to bed, exhausted, she thinks over the 
day’s problems, which keep her awake. 
Then, having had a bad night, she is tired 
when she rises. She is trapped in a vicious 
circle of work and worry. i 

Miss Flop has taught herself to go about 
her work in a calm, relaxed way. She looks 
comfortable when she sits at her desk, and 
when she has to wait for something she 
takes the opportunity to rest. She switches 
on the wireless to hear a little music as she 
is preparing for bed, and thus combines the 
pursuit of her favourite hobby with some- 
thing soothing before she goes to sleep. She 
sleeps soundly and wakes each morning 
with a fresh supply of energy. 

She did not acquire these wise habits 
automatically. She had to learn them and 
make an effort to be calm and easy-going. 
That is why she is so sympathetic when her 


LEISURE 


is well spent in reading 


for a DEGREE? 


© One of to-day’s problems is that of making 
the best use of leisure hours. To those who are studiously 
inclined we suggest that leisure hours might well be occu- 

ied in reading for a Degree, not merely for the material 
Favantages, but also for the widening of outlook and 
development of mental abilities. Moreover, under ex- 

rienced and sympathetic guidance study becomes a 


pleasurable occupation, 


e London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that is necessary 
is to pass three examinations (in some cases two); you may 
study for these in your own time and wherever you are. 


e Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the above 
examinations are conducted by a staff of over 100 Graduate 
Tutors. These Courses com rise Lessons, Test Papers. 
Model Answers, correction of your work and solution of 
all difficulties by your tutors. A. Guarantee is given that 
fa the event of failure, tuition will be continued free. Fees 
may be spread over the period of the course. Over 16,000 
Successes at London University examinations, 1925-51. 


e Write for Free Prospectus to C. D. Parker, 
MA., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. EH 24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
EE ATOE E S 
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N° habit has any real hold on you 
other than the hold you have on it. 
—Gardner Hunting. 


friend Miss Flap seems quite unfit to live 
with. 

What makes for a calm and cheerful 
attitude to our work? There are a great 
many factors. Some, such as sensible diet, 
clothing and ventilation habits, are not 
psychological. I will mention a few of the 
most important. 

First, the quickest way to psychological 
ill-health is to take a job that is not suitable 

for us. We may have to do so for a short 
time, while we look for something more 
suitable, but the square peg in a round hole 
is soon a very warped and mouldy peg. We 
are not happy in a job that demands 
qualities we do not possess. 

The clerk who has a passion for open-air 
life would be far happier working outdoors, 
perhaps as a park-keeper, even for lower 
pay. The university graduate who intended 
to teach but finds children impossibly trying 
should take a secretarial training or seek 
some other outlet for her abilities. The 
white-collar worker who is strained and 
anxious may be wise to consider a manual 
job for a time. 

Not everyone can have exactly the job 
he would like. We have to earn a living, and 
such things as salaries, place of work and 
pension rights have to be considered. But 
most of us are more movable than we 
suppose. We should choose a job bearing in 
mind that health, satisfaction and peace of 
mind are even more important than money 
and status, though these are very good 
things to have. 


Promotion... 

The promotion that brings strain may 
be the very reverse of success in life. On 
the other hand, the temperamentally able 
and ambitious person should seek a job 
offering scope for ambition and originality. 
To be unable to use our powers is as frustra- 
ting as to have too much demanded of us. 

Secondly, we should learn to plan our 
time. All the Miss Flaps of the world are 
generally people who are trying to do 
everything at once. Suppose I have this 
article to write, six essays to mark, my 
stockings to darn and an interview to give. 

I need not set about it in Miss Flap’s 
style. She will wonder which to do first, 
waste ten minutes thinking how much she 
has to do, sit down to write the article, 
leave it to look at one of the essays and see 


if a certain student has made any progress, 
look for the right shade of mending silk, 
return to the article—and feel annoyed 
when the candidate for interview knocks 
at the door. 

Miss Flop knows that if she sits down to 
the article, she can write 1,500 words before 
the interview candidate appears. The 
interview will then make a pleasant break 
from eye and hand work before she begins 
to mark her essays. And her stockings are 
not going to wriggle under the door and 
escape if she does not attend to them until 
the other three tasks are donc! 

If the interview is not very formal, and 
she is in a hurry to-day, she may darn a 
couple of pairs of stockings at the same 
time. But whatever precise plan she makes, 
it will be one that takes one thing at a time. 


Concentration... 


Quiet concentration is the secret | of 
effective work. We can sometimes save time 
by combining hand and brain work. I can 
knit and read at the same time, or plan an 
article while I am cooking my meal. But 
it is not possible to think hard about two 
subjects at the same time. 

Many people worry themselves over tasks 
which have to be finished by some appointed 
time or date. Yet the remedy for this is 
simple. We should always deal first with 
the task that has to be finished soonest. 
If our work is of the kind that has rush 
periods and slack periods, we can use the 
slack periods to get ahead with some 
routine work, so that when the next rush 
period comes we have undistracted minds 
to cope with it. 

Generally we can do our task in the order 
in which they are given to us. But there is 
no reason why we should not calmly 
abandon something that is not urgent in 
order to attend immediately to something 
that is. There is generally plenty of time to 
attend to everything necessary, if we arrange 
our time properly. 

Thirdly, we should avoid morbid over- 
conscientiousness, a weakness commoner in 
women than in men. It is important to be 
punctual, reliable, honest and helpful in 
our daily work. Some people, however, get 
into the habit of worrying over tiny, 
trivial details that do not matter in the 
least. 

They will fret to send a report away by 
the twelve o’clock post, when the three 
o'clock post will arrive in ample time. 
They mislay an unimportant paper and 
upset all their other papers looking for it, 
when it will turn up anyway or, if it does 
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not, no harm is done. They are quite put 
out if some system that is purely a personal 
habit breaks down and a new arrangement 
must be made. 

We should develop a habit of making up 
our minds firmly which things matter and 
which do not, being guided by ethics and 
common sense. Miss Flop would cheerfully 
sit up all night with a sick and suffering 
student, if it would do her any good. But 
she would never sit up all night to mark 
examination papers. She makes an effort 
always to be strictly punctual at lectures. 
But if she is held up in the corridor by 
someone who wants to speak to her she 
does Not worry about being late by a couple 
of minutes. 

„Finally, we should let neither mistaken 
kindness, nor the desire to feel important, 
induce us to take on more than we can do 
in a reasonable day’s work. Curiously 
enough, it is usually the busy people who 
are always being asked to do things. Bored 
people who would sometimes be glad of a 
new interest are seldom approached with 
requests to help some good cause. 

_We should do our best to be generally 
kind and helpful. But we should also keep 
a list of our engagements, and, if something 
is going to take more time than we can 
reasonably spare, we should have the moral 
courage to refuse. We should not allow 
Ourselves to develop the delusion that we 
are indispensable, nor allow others to 

€velop it about us! 


f we are in the right job and in normal 


5 


LET YOUR PEN 
KEEP YOU YOUNG 


—this way o o o 


As the post Walter S. Wintle, so truly said, "it's all 
in the state of mind.” Whether you feel happy or unhappy 
alert or sluggish, younger or older than you should, 
depends more than anything else on “the state of the | 
mind." 

If YOU feel that life should offer you more than it does, 
if you feel the need of self-expression, if you wish to retain 
your mental vigour right into old age, why not consider 
writing as a career—or, if you prefer, as a spare-time 
hobby? i 

For Journalism offers you all these things (notice how 
writers retain their mental vigour—even into the 70's 
and 80's), and, of course, a good income too. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For full and free details of how your PEN can keep you 
a special offer, a FREE SAMPLE LESSON! 


young and, as 
r obligation. Do it now, 


write to the Secretary. No cost o 
THE PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM LTD 
33 Premier House, 53 Fleet Street, London E.C.4 


health, organize our time methodically, 
know what matters and what does not, and 
avoid taking on more than we can manage, 
we are not likely to break down from 


overwork. 


Understanding 
and 


by Dr. W. 
ELEN D. is in love with two men- 

k Both have asked her to marry. Mr., 
nas all the physical attractiveness of a living 
onis, and comes from a good family, but 
elen knows that he is irresistible to other 


women and gravely doubts his future 
Constancy. 5 
Mr. B. is not so handsome but he is more 
ition, an 


“solid.” He has an excellent pos 
he is the soul of honour. Helen doubts 
whether he has as much zest for life, and 

nows that he has less of a sense of humour 
than Mr. A. 


She has never fallen in love before, and 


Conflicts, Doubt 


Indecision 
Béran Wolfe 


her parents are very anxious that she should 
make a decision and marry. What shall 
Helen do? Here is a real conflict of emotions 
and feelings. 

Tf we look more closely at her past life we 
shall see that she has been a very spoiled 
child, accustomed to allow others to make 
her decisions for her. She is socially very 
attractive. She is vain about her looks and 
ambitious about her future. Her goal is to 
shine, to be the centre of attention where- 
ever she moves. 

From the standpoint of future security, 
Mr. B. is the better risk, while Mr. A. would 
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appear to better advantage in full dress at 

_ ~the theatre. On the one hand, she cannot 

bear to have her future husband consider 

_ any other woman but herself; on the other, 

) _ she demands sufficient financial security to 

- enable her to entertain without any thought 

of the cost. Mr. B. could give her the car 
and the furs that she wants. 

These are conflicting considerations, but 
there is an even deeper cause for this hope- 
less conflict. Helen has always been in keen 

_ competition with her younger brother. She 
has always felt that being a woman was 
something of a disadvantage. The thought 
of the pain and possible disfigurement of 
pregnancy and childbirth makes her shud- 

_ der. If she could marry and be certain that 
she would not have any children, the 
decision would be easy. 


SPANNER IN WORKS 


She has always shifted every real responsi- 
bility from her own pretty shoulders. She 
has always smiled her way out of difficulties. 

If Helen were a good sport she could 
make a success of her marriage with cither 
of her two suitors. But her unconscious goal 
is not marriage, but the avoidance of all 

_ responsibilities. The unconsciously arranged 
conflict of choice, together with her apparent 
emotional pain (with which her entire 
family is visibly impressed), is the neurotic 
device which she utilised in order to avoid 
a necessary forward movement toward 
maturity. , 

Here then, we have the meaning of 
conflict, and doubt, the twin sister of con- 
flict. Both conflict and doubt are un- 
conscious neurotic “arrangements.” Con- 

flict and doubt are the character traits of 
those who are too timid to move forward. 
Conflict, doubt, and indecision are common 
to almost every neurosis because they are 
such excellent devices for avoiding responsi- 
bilities. 

If you wish to know the meaning of 
conflict, doubt, and indecision, do not 
search for causes in the limbo of the un- 
conscious, or in the dead past, but look to 

the immediate future. Every conflict is a 
spanner which the individual throws into 
his own psychic works—to keep them from 
working. 

A splendid test is to ask yourself: “What 
would I do if I didn’t have this conflict?” 

In the case of Helen the answer was “Pd 
get married in a minute and settle down to 
married life.” The answer to this question 
usually betrays the cause of the conflict— 
it is the obstacle, or the responsibility that 
the conflict is designed to avoid. 
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Saints Prayer 


ORD, make me an instrument of 

Thy peace, Where there is hatred, 
let me sow love; where there is injury, 
pardon; where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; where 
there is darkness, light; where there is 
sadness, joy.—St. Francis of Assisi. 


The more intense your conflict, the more 
impossible it seems to find a reasonable 
solution for it, the more you wish to avoid 
the solution of your problems. 

The whole nature of conflict can be 
graphically described by the dramatic 
tortures of the man who should be running 
forward to stop a runaway horse, but stands 
in one place, jumping from one foot to 
another because he apparently cannot 
decide which foot should take the first step. 
In such a situation no objective bystander 
could have any doubts about the man’s 
deep intention not to go forward. 

Conflicts exist largely because of the 
average man’s ignorance of their meaning— 
and because of the finesse with which they are 
“arranged” by those who need such devious 
tools to excuse their faint-heartedness. 

The sense of guilt—the most modern of 
all bogeys—is closely related psychologically 
to conflict, doubt, and indecision. The sense 
of guilt is often one of the untoward results 
of early authoritarian education or of 
vicious theological training. 

As most intelligent people grow older 
and more mature and begin to contribute 
to the commonweal, thus beginning to earn 
a sense of self-esteem based on their contri- 
butions and co-operation, the sense of guilt, 
like the fear of spankings, of teachers’ 
censure, of bogey-men, or of imminent hell- 
fire and brimstone, is largely diluted. Often 
the sense of guilt is associated with the 
clandestine practice of masturbation during 
childhood. It is distinctly the product of a 
patriarchal civilization which tends to 
frown upon any evidences of growing sexual 
maturity in the child. 


SENSE OF GUILT 


There are, no doubt, a great many adults 
who grow up in the fear of the consequences 
of youthful misdeeds, sexual and otherwise, 
which some strict parent, teacher, Or 
ecclesiastic has impressed upon them. Such 
a sense of guilt is automatically dispelled as 
soon as knowledge and maturity sweep 
away the superstitions and fears of child- 
hood. 

If the sense of guilt remains, or if it is 


SS Se 
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complicated by tendencies to self-abasement, 
remorse, self-torture, self-punishment, or 
penance in whatever form, you may be 
certain that that individual finds his sense 
of guilt a very useful tool in the attainment 
of his goal. 

The meaning of the sense of guilt, as well 
as the meaning of remorse, penance, contri- 
tion, self-punishment, and _self-abasement 
can be summed up in the words of one of 
my patients. “What can you expect of me, 
Doctor? I’ve been a sexual sinner since I 
was six years old !” in answer to my question 
« 

Why don’t you get a job and do an honest 
day’s work?” 


YOUTHFUL SINS 


The unconscious malice of all self- 
abasement is echoed in this patient’s words. 
The sense of guilt is but one form of this 
Popular character trait whose real purpose 
and meaning are obvious: the individual 
who “wrestles with temptation” avoids all 
real conflict with the actual problems of 
existence, x 

The sense of guilt is no excuse for failure, 
cowardice, or unhappiness, any more than 
youthful “sins” excuse an attitude of passive 
resistance toward life. It is useful only to 
those who are too timid to assume the 
reasonable responsibilities of adult life. 

The description of the foregoing character 
traits and their analysis as_tools which the 
personality appropriates for the efficient 
pursuit of its unconscious goal will already 
have suggested to the reader that all 
so-called “bad” character traits are to be 
considered either as good tools designed to 
effect a false goal, or excellent devices for 
Projecting a courageous solution of life’s 
Problems into the indefinite future. 

his gives us a very good scheme for 
classifying character traits. We have already 
sketched the devices which the normal man 
Chooses for the pursuit of the rational goal 
of fellowship and co-operation in the world’s 
Work, All other character traits must, by 
exclusion, be devices whereby this normal 
Solution of problems is evaded in one way 
or another. 

The normal goal may be, evaded ha 
Ocusing on your own superiority rather 
than on your contribution to the common- 
weal. To this end we have such traits as 
ambition, egoism, vanity, aggressiveness, 
boastfulness, and the various “plus-gestures 
we described in previous articles. , 

The goal of socialised compensation may 
be evaded, moreover, by the chareto 

hesitating attitude” of the neurotic who 
believes that dilatory tactics, if pursued 


ial 
long enough, will buy an eventual escape 
from the necessity of solving these problems. 

Under this category we have hesitation, 
indecision, procrastination, doubt, and 
conflict, which we have already described 
in part. Another characteristic evasion of 
normal adult responsibilities is to be found 
in what we have called “side-show” 
character traits. 

These are devices which not only evade 
the issues of reality, but give the deserter a 
sense of great importance in his useless 
arena. They also serve to convey to the 
world the impression that he is very busy, 
Among these “side-show”’ traits we find all | 
the tricks of pedantry, perfectionism, useless 
piety, religiosity, ritualism, traditionalism, 
bigotry, timidity, anxiety, and, above all, 
worry. 

The farther onc is from the normal goal, 
the more frantic the efforts to pursue one’s ` 
false ends with a great show of activity. That 
is why those who evade the normal responsi- 
bilities of adult life by attempting to 
re-establish the paradise of their lost child- 
hood, work so much harder at this vain 
task than those who move forward, taking 
victory and defeat with a fair sense of 


humour. : 
Among the traits that betray a retreat 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories : in your spare time— 
wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions and pay 
liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by 
post—how to write, what to write 
about, how to get ideas, how to prepare 
MSS. and HOW TO SELL THEM for 
the best prices. 

Send to-day to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. PJ/17), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
“How to Succeed as a Writer,” which 
gives details and describes the openings 
for new writers. 

By applying promptly you will have 
dhe opeortanity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many students earn 
the fee several times over during 
tuition. 
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from life, we find all forms of human 
parasitism. In social relations we find a 
pathological love for some member of the 
family, together with an insufficient adjust- 
* ment to men and women outside the family. 

In the occupational life, the psychologi- 
cally immature show a tendency to be lazy, 
‘to make excuses, to shift from one job to 
another, to demand a sinecure: in the sexual 
life we find such infantile forms of expression 
as the perversions and the parent fixations. 
The keynotes of this group of character 
traits are childishness and irresponsibility. 

A further interesting method of the 
evasion of normal responsibilities is found 
in the trick so often employed by neurotics 
to make their lot easier. This consists in 
setting up artificial conditions which must 
first be satisfied before the individual will 
contribute. 

For instance, a man will not work 
because a woman is his superior—but he 
will be unable to find any other job than 
the one at which he cannot work. Or a 
woman will say she would marry, but the 
“right? man has not appeared on the 
scene. When questioned as to the qualifica- 
tions of a possible mate she will describe a 
paragon of male virtues that has never 
existed in the flesh. 

This form of evasion is especially popular 
with spoiled children, young and old. The 
spoiled child will not work in school unless 
the teacher makes a “pet” of him; and the 
same spoiled child, grown up, will not take 
any job or assume any responsibility unless 
he is certain that the whole world will 
watch and cheer and praise him for the 
Peroiplishient of some minor everyday 
task. 

Another favourite device belonging to` 
this group is the trait of hypersensitivity. 
People who are for ever having their 
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feelings hurt, others who are for ever being 
insulted, others again who are for ever 
walking about with a chip on their shoulder, 
utilise these traits to avoid the give and take 
of everyday life, while they arrogate a 
position of unique importance to themselves. 

The meaning of hypersensitivity is this: 
“Take care! I am a very sensitive creature. 
You must not disturb my delicate emotional 
balance!” Viewed in this way the un-social 
quality of hypersensitivity becomes obvious. 


WEARING BLINKERS 


Some people evade the major implica- 
tions of living the full life by going through 
their daily activities as if they wore blinkers. 
They constrict and restrict their activity to 
a very narrow and unimportant alley of 
conduct. This gives them a sense of supe- 
riority very similar to their fellow-deserters 
who have made a kingdom for themselves 
in some little side-show off the beaten path 
of human progress. 

If this is a man’s purpose, what better 
traits than those of snobbery, smugness, 
traditionalism, self-satisfaction, laissez-faire, 
sanctimoniousness and bigotry could he 
choose? By the simple gesture of making 
yourself blind to the world which is moving 
beside you, you can attain a smug holiness 
and satisfaction, and the eminently satis- 
fying belief that you have mastered all the 
problems of the world. 

This way of approaching life’ would be 
an excellent one were it not for the fact that 
you get very little out of life if you do not 
risk anything. To be sure, the risk in living 
a smug, self-satisfied life is not very great, 
and those who appreciate security more 
than the rich satisfactions of great living, 
will be found in this camp. 


(Next: Make-Believe Superiorities.) 


Does Something Hold 
You Back? 


by C. H. 


I was a public meeting and the speaker 
was answering questions. Gregory was 
interested in the subject. He had studied it 
and knew far more about it than the 
average person. At home with wife and 


Teear, B.A. 


friends he could be cloquent _enough, 
marshalling facts and figures and presenting 
an interesting argument. x 
But as he rose to his feet to ask his 
question, something was holding him back, 
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making his voice a croaking whisper, and 

his speech hesitant and confused. He was a 
different man, a shadow of his real self. 

i Nothing is more disheartening than to 
now we have shown people only a travesty 
of our true selves. What holds us back? 
And how can we overcome it? 

If you are interested enough in people 
to study them intelligently, you will find 
plenty of evidence to show that others are 
fighting the same battle. 
eee realise we are not alone is a help. But 
wi ust not stop here. We must get down 
9 the job of discovering why we are like this. 
anne for instance, is the son of kind, 
Teall Y, hard-working parents. They are 
thease people and he loves them. All 
se Wo, they have had to work hard for 
7 s tle. Caring for a family and building 

ome has meant a grcat deal of effort and 
anxiety. 


Eager to Please 


Gregory grew up in this anxious atmo- 
sphere, His ambition was to leave school 
as soon as possible, and to find a job which 
her sm help his parents financially. He 
peo; T to please them, his employers, 
to H © as a whole. He had become so cager 

please that it had made him chronically 
Over-anxious, 
ae he stood up to speak in the 
stim: este was overshadowed by a fear of 
lier ae criticism, of making a fool of 
Speke in front of people. His desire to 
sya k and his interest in the subject was 
hi mped by anxiety about the impression 

© was making and how he looked in the 
eyes of the world. 
Men of looking silly, of making a mistake, 
tl iling, of letting down the side, these are 
he things that hold us back. What will 
People think? What will they say? Are we 
eing ridiculous, undignified, vulgar, reck- 
ess, unconventional? Is it done? Will we 
ae Sorry we spoke, or wrote, OF drew 
€ntion to ourselves? hens 
ie chind all this conscious self-questioning 
litt the subconscious attitude of the scared 
tle boy or inhibited little girl. 

Check back on your childhood and sce 
what it is that made you self-conscious, 
Over-anxious to please, frightened of people. 
į Only children are often nervous 1n adult 
ife of doing anything which may make 
them conspicuous. They are apt to regard 


people as being either violently “for” or 
. against” them, and to attach undue 
act about 


aap lance to the way others react 
© most ordinary things. This is a hang- 
Over”? from the days when they were 


s 2 
25, 
subjected to the full undivided impact of 
parental criticism. 

Someone who was given too much love 
and protection in childhood will only feel 
happy when people are sympathetic and 
he is the centre of friendly attention. 
Antagonism, criticism, even competition, 
is likely to put a brake on his efforts. 

Never sit down under inferiority feelings. 
Work hard at understanding them and then 
do something about them. This in itself 
will make you feel better. 

Ask yourself “What can I do to adjust 
this trouble and give myself greater confi- 
dence? Can I learn to dress more tastefully, 
or cultivate a friendlier manner? What 
about a course of study to make me more 
efficient or to improve my general standard 
of education? Will it help if I take a more 
active part in social life, or do I need-quiet 
and a chance to learn to know myself 
better? 

Knowing oneself is the most important 
thing of all. We must be friends with our- 
selves before we can hope to get along 
satisfactorily with the outside world. This 
implies learning to accept ourselves as we 
are without fear or bitterness. 

Only then can we give others their 
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rightful place in our lives without elevating 
them to a position in which their approval 
or disapproval is the only thing that 
matters. 

Having accepted ourselves, we should of 
course make the most of ourselves. We 
should have reasonable and practicable 
ambitions and not be afraid to try. But at 
the same time, we should not regard every- 
thing we do as an issue which involves our 
personal prestige and possible “loss of 
face.” 

How many of us hold back from learning 
a handicraft or a new interest because it 
involves taking lessons or joining a study 
group, and being shown and, possibly, 
corrected in front of others? 

One of the best gifts we can have is the 
knack of being able to “muck in.” In other 
words, ability to see ourselves as just one 
of the crowd, taking everything in our 


VERY great book . . . either makes 
us want to do things, to go fishing, 
or fight harder, or endure more patiently 
—or it takes us out of ourselves and 


beguiles us for a time with the friendship 
of completer lives than our own.—David 
Grayson. 


stride, being teased, argued with, put in 
our place, and occasionally “sat on.” 

If you can’t face this—if it is all mixed 
up in your mind with feelings of humiliation, 
pain, loss of dignity, and a deep-rooted 
conviction that life is treating you unfairly 
by making you endure such things, look 
behind your attitude. 

Depend’ on it, something is holding you 
back, keeping you from whole-hearted 
enjoyment in the company of others, a 
barrier both to your happiness and success, 


Reviews 


Eo How to Control Worry 


N How to Control Worry (Permabooks, 2s. 6d., 

postage 3d.), Matthew N. Chappell gives 
practical counsel to victims of this great enemy 
of human happiness. 

His theme is simple enough. “Nothing is ever 
learned without practice,” and it is through 
practice, even when there is no intention of 
learning, that we become “accomplished 
worriers.”’ Therefore, “‘the question of the means 
to correction is simple. Behaviour can be 
changed by two, and only two, mental processes. 
One process is learning and the other, for- 
getting. The correction of the worrier’s dis- 
comforts, like the acquisition, is a problem that 
must be solved in terms of learning and for- 
getting.” 

The key-word throughout is practice, for since 
“the inevitable result of practice is learning,” 
we can all learn to overcome worry by the 
practice of certain positive habits. The book 
outlines these “means of correction.” 

Nine chapters of the book are devoted to 
describing the relationship between worry and 
fear, digestion, sexual interest, constipation, 
jnsomnia, pains, irritability, and marital 
unhappiness respectively. The _ thoroughness 
with which the author applies his principle of 
achievement through practice, is seen best in 
the chapter on love and marriage. For love, too, 
grows by means of the acts which express it and 
“develops through practice and is obliterated 
through forgetting.” å š 

There are important ways of dealing with 
worry which, surprisingly, are not mentioned 
in this little book, Its basic principle, however, 


is sound. Balanced, sane and practical, it is 

bound to be helpful to all who are burdened 

with anxiety.—S. F. W. 

i NLESS we can concretely prove in both 
[ J faith and life that Christianity offers the 


way and the power to a new and better order of 


life, the idealism and cynicism of our age may 
well join forces to destroy the ‘Christian 
institution for the sake of taking some well- 
marked short cut to the promised land.” So 
writes Dr. Nels S. F. Ferré in Return to Christianity 
(Student Christian Movement Press, 55- 
postage 4d.). r 

An amazing amount of thought and insight 
are packed into the ninety pages of this small 
volume. Dr. Ferré sees in Christianity the only 
hope of our troubled and divided and be- 
wildered world. E 

Yet the word “Christian” has largely lost its 
meaning, he says. Some things are clear: 

(1) Science has nothing to say, at least 
directly, about the ultimate nature of reality. 

(2) Traditional theology is far from Christian. 
It is “a dogmatic system which talks about a 
personal devil who will actually possess most 
men in an eternal hell”; it has a “spirit, that 
has fought for every obscurantism and litera- 
lism”; it defends “dogmas which ought to have 
been buried.” “Modern man cannot force his 
spirit into the strait jacket of such a repulsive 
religion.” 

(3) Modernism (which set out to reform 
Christian dogmas) has failed “because it has 
been too exclusively intellectual and not enough 
religious,” 
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__ Dr. Ferré finds the essence of real Christianity 
in love—the Greek word Agape of the New 
Testament. “Christian agape is complete, self- 
giving concern for others. A community on the 
basis of Christian love creates individuals 
ately, concerned with fellowship, and a 
aanp entirely concerned with each indi- 
idual. In such a community all selfishness is 
ponet «Aall self-centred fear is banished; . . - 
pagre is no suspicion, no envy, no evil imagina- 
tion of the heart. The individual finds himself 
in a friendly, appreciative, helpful fellowship 
which brings out the best in him in terms of 
growth, creativity, and spontaneity, for in the 
d ing of this fellowship he has also found his 
cepest self,” 
oe the author goes on to discuss 
Christi cep insight and spirituality) just how 
raat terms of agape will work in the 
Feat er life, in the life of the Church, and 
Thole. ucture and experience of society as a 
Mice is an unpretentious book that contains 
aS ecnmane thought and spiritual discernment 
will repay far weightier volun, and one that 
R. W. pay continued study and attention. 


“ : 
(Oka again, the patient as a human being 
as a with worries, fears, hopes and despairs, 
SE or indivisible whole and not merely the bearer 
e TRA a diseased liver or stomach—is 
fee the legitimate object of medical 
PTPS says Dr. Franz Alexander, in Psycho- 
Il ic Medicine, Its Principles and Applications 
en and Unwin, 21s., postage Od.)- 
somatic summarises, the attitude of psycho- 
as the sı medicine. The psyche (mind) as well 
rom ‘oma (physical body) and its infections 
daade must be considered in every 
wholenes from health. The word health means 
than Te and the individual is certainly more 
medi the sum of his physical parts. Scientific 
ue Es, has progressed so rap 
re-di ad been lost sight of, and had to be 
iscovered in the light thrown by modern 
Psychology, 
mene influence of emotion on_ physiological 
diei: is most easily seen in disturbances o! 
typic: sia and these disturbances in certary 
eer lead to actual peptic (or duodenal) 
Which Alexander describes the basic conflict 
uo Produces ulcer prone personalities as— 
tile sj he wish to remain in the dependent infan- 
conan to be loved and cared for—is in 
tion ee with the adult ego’s pride and aspira- 
selfsuficieney nS accomplishment, an 
som ee raclear, conflict in bronchial asthma. 1s 
omewhat similar. “It centres in an excessive 
unresolved dependence on the mother.” i 
all ki a defence against this jnfantile fixation 
F inds òf personality traits may develop. 
bi Farther on we learn that the spasm of. the 
ronchioles, which is the physiological basis of 
fee attacks, represents a suppressed cry for 
sta mother. This view has been further sub- 
ntiated by the fact that most asthma patients 


idly that this, 
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spontaneously report that it is difficult for them 
to cry. Moreover attacks of asthma have been 
repeatedly observed to terminate when, „the 
patient could give vent to his feelings by crying. 

This does not rule out the allergic cause of 
asthma. In most cases the allergy and emo- 
tional factors combine, but the psychological 
factor is basic and can be decisive in procuring 
a cure. 

Under the heading of “Disturbances of Joints 
and Skeletal Muscles,” considerable space is 
given by the author to rheumatoid arthritis. 
The psychology is complicated but is usually 
associated (in the female) with the masculine 
protest, 2 rejection of the female role and envy 
of the male. 

It is interesting that most of these women 
patients select compliant and passive men as 
their mates. « There is a chronic inhibited 
hostile aggressive state, a rebellion against any 
form of outside or inside pressure, against 
being controlled by other persons or against 
the inhibitory influence of their own hyper- 
sensitive consciences. 

In discussing treatment, Dr. Alexander says 
of arthritis: “The physician’s knowledge of the 
specific emotional constellations may be helpful 
in hastening remissions. He knows that if a 
patient can express his resentment in conjunc- 
tion with useful service to others, his symptoms 


often subside.” 
The section 0! 


E EEE ne Pa a BNE SS aaa 
Inferiority 
Complex 


Inferiority complex is a disturb- 
oe in the Sybconscious Mind which 
manifests itself in self-consciousness, 
lack of confidence, nervousness, de- 

ression, WOITY, weak will and habits, 
ack of enterprise, stammering, blush- 
ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, etc. 
These are symptoms of “something 
wrong” within your personality which you can put 
right—a “disturbance centre” in Subconsciousness 
which sends out powerful negative impulses overcom- 
ing and paralysing your positive impulses, denying 
you the pleasures of achievement and the joys of 
living. You cannot control these impulses but you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating from 
your Subconscious Mind the trouble from which 
they spring. This you can do yourself, in your 
own home, in your own time. Send postcard 
today for free copy of book which describes 
the wonderful discoveries of modern psychology, 
and how you can apply them to yourself 
to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, and more 
successful life. All correspondence confidential. 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


roa (CN 178) Highbury Place, London, N5. 


f the book on sexual functions 


TAE 
and their disturbances is by another author, 
Therese Benedik, M.D. 

It should be emphasised that this book is not 

the result of hasty generalisations, but is based 
throughout on the co-ordinated findings of 
research workers. 
- It provides no easy road to health but shows 
how the physician, the laboratory, the psychia- 
trist, and the social worker have each a con- 
tribution to make. A fuller understanding of the 
sick person may result in the psychiatrist being 
given his rightful place.—R. MacD. L. 


ENNIFER, aged twelve, had to spend her 
holidays with relatives because her parents 
were abroad. It was not always a happy 
arrangement, but when she visited Gaythorne 
Manor she found Aunt Maggie and Uncle 
Claude everything a child could desire. In 
addition, there was a secret room, and thirteen- 
year-old Jim, intensely interested in old buildings 
* and with a burning ambition to become an 
architect. 
Told in story form, Exploring Old Buildings by 
- Evelyn V. Clark (Hollis and Carter, 16s., 
postage 6d.), most commendably combines 
entertainment with instruction. Illustrated with 
fascinating drawings, it is a mine of information, 
showing young people what to look for in old 
churches, houses, and castles, and laying the 
foundation of a valuable interest. A splendid 
birthday gift.—C. H. T. 


"TER basic principle of hand-loom weaving 

is the same in practice as that of darning a 
sock,” explains F. J. Christopher in Hand-Loom 
Weaving (Muller, 6s., postage 4d.). “Whatever 

' the material used, whatever the type of loom 
it is woven upon, the fundamental principle 
remains unchanged—one strand of material is 
woven through others.” 

This book tells all you need to know in order 
to enjoy the craft of weaving. It explains simply 
with clear illustrations the various kinds of 
looms and how to set them up, the basic weaves, 
facts about materials, quantities, pattern weav- 
ing, colour schemes, and dyeing. A first-class 
handbook for beginner and expert alike.— 
GH. T. 


HYLLIS BOTTOME?’S interest in Adlerian 
psychology is well known, and in writing 
her autobiography under the title of The 
Challenge (Faber 21s., postage 6d.), she gives 
readers the opportunity of secing how it worked 
out in her own life. 
Her life at home and her reactions to her 
parents and sisters are depicted in vivid detail, 
and help one to see how, in her words—‘Tuber- 
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culosis is a mysterious illness, not unallied with 
discouragement; and the guilt sense, so often 
discussed in modern psychology, and which in 
my own case accompanied it, cannot be alto- 
gether separated from psychic responsibility.” 

Her breakdown with this disease is the reason 
why she is able to say: 

“For thirty years I lived in six countries other 
than my own, so that what I missed by living 
without the strengthening society of my profes- 
sional contemporaries and our English critics, 
I may perhaps have gained by the variety of 
my adventures into other lands and other 
nationalities.” 

This book is the record of her adventures, 
but its interest is more in personal relationships 
than events, and it does not always hold the 
attention of the reader. From that point of view 
less detail and more concentration would have 
been an advantage.—R. MacD. L. 

REPARATION FOR CHRISTIAN HEAL- 
ING by Wilfred H. Bourne (Epworth Press, 
2s. 6d., postage 3d.) has a twofold aim. It is 
designed to help the growing number of Chris- 


HOME without books is like a 


house without windows; no man 


has a right to bring up children without 
books to surround them.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


tians who wish to intercede for the healing of 
their friends, and to help clergy who are scek- 
ing to establish ups for Christian healing. 

The writer makes it clear that he has nothing 
in common with the mass-emotion technique of 
the popular healing missions. Nor does, he 
identify himself with the “pscudo-scientists 
with their “ethics of unity and multiplicity, 
active incarnation” and so on. But rather he 
takes the position that God “does not will the 
suffering of any of His children. The Father 
never infljets us with disease, infirmity, or any 
other misfortune.” Again “Nothing can deny 
the fact that Christ Jesus gave healing to all 
who sought it in faith,” he says. 

In my view, however, we have no means of 
ascertaining whether in fact there were occasions 
when Jesus was cither unable to heal, or un- 
willing to do so. And to speak of the “will of 
God” without defining whether we mean the 
absolute Will of God, or “the will of God in the 
circumstances” tends to create a confusion in 
the mind of the serious thinker. 

The author suggests five stepping-stones 
toward the right kind of faith for healing: 4 
positive mind, affirmative prayer, a sense O 
assurance, right picturing, and restitutiona 
silence. He has something useful to say under 
each heading. ` 

All who are interested in this topical subject 
of intercession for healing, will read this book 
with profit.—C. E. B. s 
s HE only lasting happiness is that which 

Eo from emotional maturity,” writes 
Dudley D'Ewes in On Your Own Feet (The 
World’ Work, 12s. 6d., postage 4d.). “It is 
sustained and nourished by confidence in one’s 
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powers to endure all troubles and frustrations, 
to enjoy pleasures deeply, but not feverishly, 
pyd above all to get on with other people and, 
At necessary, to stand up to others without 
external or internal fuss.” 

D his helpful book is divided into three sections 
= body, mind, spirit. First essential, says the 
auto is to be physically fit. Then mental 
pales like memory and intelligence should 
3 fully developed, and we should take a pride 
in keepin; mentally alert, Last but not least 
is the problem of personality—disciplining the 

Old Adam,” 
ane: is a warning about ambition, It is good 
S moderation, but we should be wary of trans- 

rming every situation into an issue involving 
pena) prestige and possible “loss of face.” 
ae be interested and satisfied with doing one’s 
best leads always to happiness and often to 
success. But to regard every job as a “test” 
either for “shining” or humiliation only en- 
courages anxiety and failure. 

You can’t, of course, force yourself to like 
people,” D'Ewes wisely adds. “But it is usef 
from time to time to take stock of your family 
and social relations to sce whether you are 
reasonably well accepted and reasonably happy 
m a member of the various groups to which you 

elong . . . if you find yourself always in some 
Sense rejected, if you always feel that you are 
ore of it,” take it as a sign that there is some 
adjustment wanted in yourself.”—C. H. T. 
EREA more excellent pamphlets on Sex 
r and Marriage written by Hugh C. Warner 
na been published by the Skudéni Christian 

Ay fess. Dealing with the same subject 
at ifferent levels there is naturally some rept- 
tition, but in each there is sound reasoning an 
helpful advice, 

No. 5, (18. postage gd.), gives a detailed 
account of human reproduction and leads up to 
ayy of God. 

lo. 6 (9d., postage gd.) which deals with 
Courtship A Maree BA 

‘Love-making should have the good of your 
partnern and the glory of God as its aim. The 
eue which comes to you is secondary. Put 
fms and then Just—not Jove at alls 
Centos Love-makirig demands, restraint— 
Sip analy an iron self-control if it is to remam 
tain those limits that bring lasting happiness 
E your friend and brings you enrichment by 

oes the spiritual parts of both of you. 
gd ace The. Christian View of Sex (1s; postage 
by! goes deeper into the matter and makes it 
fa ear’ why chastity is important and sexual 
experiments before marriage are bound to bring 
R. s-illusionment and the seeds of unhappiness: 

+ MacD. L. ; 

HE most comprehensive book on public 
5 speaking recently is The Successful Speaker's 
Handbook by Herbert V: Prochnow (World’s 

ork, 42s., postage gd.). 


Taking the first steps, developing the ees 
of your speech, what to talk about, methods of 
delivery, getting the right words, building a 
good voice, sptaking distinctly, and the strategy 
of presentation—these are the facets of the 
subject as dealt with by the author. 

In the chapter on “Enthusiasm—the Driving 
Force,” he says : “there are three commandments 
which you will find it profitable to observe 
whenever you address an audience. 

“First, you must have what might be called 
a sufficient ‘head of steam’ when you get up to 
speak, You must be enthusiastic, and you must 
manifest your enthusiasm. 

“Second, you must talk to your listeners, not 
to yourself. In other words, you must focus 
attention upon the people you are addressing 
and their reactions to what you are saying.” 

“Third, you must adapt your manner of 
presentation to the kind of message you haye 
to convey and to the situation. 

This book will prove of practical help to all 
who wish to become effective public speakers, — 
F. A. 
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How to Achieve Your Aim 


in Life 


by Stephen F. Winward, M.A., B.D. 


HEN Alice in Alice in Wonderland 

came to a fork in the road and saw 
the Cheshire cat sitting on the bough of a 
nearby tree, she asked: “Would you tell 
me please which way I ought to go from 
here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you 
want to get to,” said the grinning cat. 

We cannot receive direction from others 
or get anywhere by ourselves unless we first 
know where we want to go. Without a 
definite goal or objective, life tends to 
degenerate into an aimless drift. The person 
who knows clearly what he wants to do 
always has a great advantage over the 
person who just drifts. 

This is not only the key to success, but to 
happiness as well. For as Dr. William H. 
Sheldon has said, ‘happiness is essentially a 
state of going somewhere, wholeheartedly, 
one directionally, without regret or reserva- 
tion.” " 

Why not test yourself on this matter? 
Take a sheet of paper and try to write 
down now your purpose or objective in life. 
Of course you may well have more than 
one, but in any case it is a great help to set 
them down clearly in black and white. 

You may not be able to do this all at once. 
If not, try thinking about it in a leisurely 
manner from time to time, and don’t be 
content until your aims and purposes are 
clearly defined. 

It is not enough, however, to define our 
vision of the ultimate objective That may 
be too far off to exert any influence upon 
our present conduct. We need in addition a 
series of “proximate objectives,” stages in 


the way, making a detailed plan of how to 
reach the goal. 

The party of mountaineers who recently 
made an assault upon Mount Everest had 
an objective—the summit. But they also 
had a careful and detailed plan of all the 
intermediate camps or stages on the way. 
A purpose without a practical plan for its 
realisation is little more than a day-dream 
or at best a distant ideal. It is by planning 
the stages that we put teeth into our objec- 
tives and purposes. 

So when you have written down or 
defined your purpose or objective, then ask 
yourself this question: “By what stages can 
I move towards the achievement of this 
objective?” Try to answer this second 
question in terms of time by making some 
sort of time-table. 


Next Three Years 

Try to make a plan, say, for the next 
three years of your life. This might include 
not only proximate objectives in your daily 
work, business or profession, but maybe 
also a plan for reading and study, for the 
acquisition of new skills or hobbies or for 
new forms of recreation and social activity . 
If you do make a three-year plan, sub- 
divide it into yearly periods, then determine 


how much you will tackle each month or ` 


even each week. 

Such a detailed programme is the best 
way to solid progressive achievement. 

In making such a plan of campaign two 
extremes are to be avoided. Firstly the plan 
should not be rigid and inflexible. It is not 
possible to foresee the future exactly, and it 


LL things work together for good to 


them that love God.—Romans 8, 28. 


may be necessary to adapt and modify our 


- plans in the light of new knowledge or 


unexpected developments and events. On 
the other hand, it is a mistake to make a 
habit of altering or constantly trying to 
improve our plans. 

Some words spoken by a great soldier do 
not apply merely to military plans. “A bad 
plan carried through faithfully is worth far 
more than a good plan which is always 
being changed to meet changing informa- 
tion: if you are always seeking to improve a 
plan, the original intention is apt to become 
overloaded and vague.” 

Life with a purpose and according to a 
plan is not only the way to achievement: it 
is also the way to integration and happiness. 
Much psychological disorder and personal 
misery is simply due to the fact that the 
Personality as a whole is without purpose 
and direction. Only a worth-while purpose 
can draw all the diverse elements of the 
personality into a whole and provide a 
satisfying outlet and expression for all our 
drives and energies, 


Four-Point Plan 

Drifting is the prolific parent of boredom, 
and boredom the cause of mischief, A good 
deal of sexual misconduct, for example, is 
simply due to boredom. A person whose life 
is caught up in the sweep of a big purpose 
will not find the right control of instinct 
and emotion impossibly difficult, because 
the dynamic energies are finding a satisfying 
outlet in the purpose itself. Furthermore, 
when life becomes “a settled, strong and 
single wind, that blows one way,” the result 
is a deep inward tranquillity and abiding 
joy. 

Here finally is a practical way of carrying 
out these suggestions: 

(1) Try to define in writing the main 


purpose or objective of your life. In writing, 


for in trying to express it on paper it be- 


_ comes more clearly defined. Most of us have 
_ a purpose of some kind, but may be rather 


hazy about it. Writing it down helps to 
clarify the thought and gives a more precise 
definition to our objective. 

(2) You may perhaps find that in addi- 
tion to the main purpose a number of 
secondary purposes also come to mind. 
define these also in writing and try to see 
the relationship between them and your 
main purpose. You may find that they flow 
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into it like smaller tributaries on to a large 
river—or that they do not help, but even 
hinder the main purpose. Failure to achieve 
is often due to too many incompatible pur- 
poses. This examination may suggest a 
readjustment of our aims. 

(3) Now set down on paper a three-year 
plan of how you intend to move towar 
your goal. It may be a plan of study, or a 
course of training, or a scheme for saving, 
or an objective in social life or service. This 
plan may concern and involve not only 
your big purpose or aim, but also the exe 
purposes. It should not be made too rigi@s 
nor should it be beyond one’s ability to 
realise. Te 

(4) Sub-divide this three-year plan a 
yearly periods, and then determine how 
much of it you will tackle each month, bon 
much each week—or even each day. T i 
is the best way to steady, solid achięvemen 
Plans may have to be modified as time 8' i 
on, but anything is better than no plan 
all. 
One of the Lords of the Admiralty Se 
received a letter from a young apg noe 
asking an important question. The | ee 
had been written on behalf of all them like 
officers of his gunroom who wishe Ho 
himself, to know how to succeed. My DE, 
you were once a midshipman like es pro- 
and now you are at the head of ait?” 
fession. Can you tell w How, yone aa, 

In his reply the Admiral wrote: om- 
vision of the great thing you want oan you 
plish. Get a plan of the way 1n W. eile for 
hope to achieve it. Be prepared to ou the 
it. Pray earnestly to God to give Y 


victory.” 
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Signposts to Living 

en eat, but what they 
them strong; noe 
at we save that 
men read bu 
makes them 


T is not what m 

digest, that makes 
what we gain but wh 
makes us rich; nee what : 
what they remember tha! it 
learned, and not what we preach, 


hrist- 
what we practice that ma, j on 
ians. These are ee a pee 


truths, often forgotten 
the spendthrift, the bookworm, an 
hypocrite.—Lord Bacon. 


w. We live in 2 


E reap as we so neing 
Weres of absolute, a eel ae 
law. Therefore, we can aa think, 


happiness and peace only as pasic 
fed and live in harmony qos ; 
law of all laws, the law of love- 


Hamblin. 
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PREPARING FOR A HAPPY 
MARRIAGE 


by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


Pemas there are too many girls to- 
day who are encouraged to think of 
marriage only in terms of selecting a 
trousseau, choosing bridesmaids, wearing a 
wedding dress, and receiving their guests. 
Perhaps there are too many men who 
visualise it as a gala occasion when they have 
to make a well-dressed appearance, and 
stammer out a few necessary words. 

In discussing marriage, both in print and 
conversation, too often nothing is said about 
the meaning of it, and the spirit in which it 
should be approached. All the stress is laid 
on the wedding march and the outward 
forms. 

As for what comes afterwards, the daily 
business of living together, many do not 
give it a thought. They cither glamorise 
Marriage in their minds as a perpetual 
honeymoon, or expect things will work out 
all right as they go along. The result is too 
often broken marriages. And this is a matter 
that concerns everyone. k 

For thcir own sakes, the sake of their 
children, and for society in general, couples 
that marry should have every opportunity 
of making a success of it. Perhaps the main 
factor in failure in marriage is emotional 
immaturity. What does this mean? 

Put shortly it is the persistence of a 
childish attitude to life, an attitude which 
puts the self first, with which gocs an 
inability to put oneself in the place of 
another. It means an inability to tolerate 
frustration. The basic attitude remains: 
“Why can’t I have it? It isn’t fair!” This in 
turn leads to an inability to co-operate and a 
difficulty in sharing. r 

But a true marriage partnership is built 
up on sharing and co-operation. It is the 
assurance of being loved which gives a child 
confidence in itself and a willingness to share, 
and the “deprived child,” the one who has 
felt a lack of love in infancy is likely to 
remain immature in its demands on life and 
on other people. 

I would warn a girl (or boy) not to get 
tied up with someone who is persistently 
selfish in outlook, who regards missing an 
appointment as a trivial thing, „and who 
always plans for his own convenience. On 
the other hand, there are those whose up- 


bringing has led them to a distrust of 
themselves in regard to social life who can 
be transformed and filled with confidence 
through hearing the magic words “I love 
you.” 

The engagement period should be used 
by the couple as an opportunity for finding 
out the real nature of the character and 


~ 


personality of each. Marriage will naturally - 


bring an increased sense of responsibility and 
a more mature attitude to life, but it is 
unwise to marry in the hopes of changing 
another for the better if his charming 
manners and persuasive tongue can be seen 
to mask a personality which is essentially 
self-centred. 


Engagements 

Trouble awaits those who look upon the 
engagement period as a time for sensuality. 
With love and the choice of partner there is 
naturally the wish to see much of each other, 
to kiss and fondle when opportunity offers. 
But the test of manhood is not the achieve- 
ment of the sexual goal but the ability to 
control the sex urge in the interests of 
another. True love is other-regarding and 
it is not for the lover to take the part of 
tempter and urge another to the point when 
control is lost, and an irrevocable step is 
taken. 

In this I have the woman as well as the 
man in mind. “The woman tempted me and 
I did eat” is still a frequent fact even though 
jt is no valid excuse. It should be a point of 
honour with both parties not to let the 
emotional temperature rise to danger point. 

Embraces which arouse strong sex feelings 
which circumstances do not allow to lead 
to consummation, leave a feeling of ex- 
haustion which may culminate in a state of 
nerves known as an anxiety state. In this 
condition, the effect of courtship is not 
recognised as a cause except by the psycho- 
logically instructed. The anxiety is un- 
specified and is shown by depression and a 
general tendency to worry, or it may be 
“hooked on” to some organ or aspect of 
health, which leads to countless interviews 
with doctors in search of reassurance. 

Although young people of either sex may 
need to be assured that there is nothing 
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F a man be gracious and courteous 

to strangers, he shows that he is a 
citizen of the world, and that his heart 
is no island cut off from other lands, but 
a continent that joins to them. If he be 
compassionate towards the affliction of 
others, it shows that his heart is like the 
noble tree that is wounded itself when it 
gives the balm.—Francis Bacon. 


abnormal or harmful in the physical 
stirrings caused by proximity, still the above 
mentioned possibility of arousing anxiety 
should be borne in mind, and embraces 
should be rationed. 

~ It is an excellent thing if, instead of the 
meetings following the established routine 
of dance hall or cinema, advantage is taken 
of them to explore together hitherto untried 
interests. A good concert may prove a 
revelation to one who is only familiar with 
jazz; or a joint visit to a gallery may 
stimulate a mutual interest in art. It adds 
to the security of marriage if the couple share 
the same interests, and it is a help to find out 
as much as possible beforehand. 

It is a mistake though, for either partner in 
marriage to insist that the other abandons 
some strong interest. Fresh interests which 
are shared will arise in due course, but the 
pace must not be forced. 

Preparation for marriage should, of 
course, include factual sex knowledge. It is 
amazing how ignorant many young people 
can be concerning the reproductive func- 
tions, and such ignorance may lead to 
difficulties early in marriage. Good books 
on such matters are now plentiful. 

Apprehension concerning sex intimacy 
usually centres around a fear of not being 
sufficiently virile in the man, or a fear of 
frigidity on the part of the woman. These 
fears are usually due to a mistaken belief 
that the sex life can be damaged by solitary 
sex practices in childhood or later, and 
reassurance on this point relieves the 
anxiety. 

Anxiety always inhibits performance, and 
the couple should remind themselves that 
however clumsy and unsatisfactory the early 
embraces may be, they have all the time 
there is in which to perfect their love 
making. 

The question of children should always 
be discussed before marriage and the couple 
should decide whether or not precautions 
are to be taken. A morbid fear of pregnancy 
often masks a strong maternal urge, and if 


contraception is practised the question of 
parenthood should be reopened at frequent 
intervals, There may be sound reasons for 
postponing temporarily the advent of the first 
child, but no man should bargain away his 
right to paternity, and no woman her need 
to fulfil herself by becoming a mother. 
“Let's wait until we can really afford it is 
the first symptom of that insidious disease, 
ingrowing selfishness. 

The pe of a psychologist should be 
sought if a woman’s fear of child-beanng 
survives a year of marriage. Modern trea 
ment during pregnancy and parturition 
make it a far less formidable ordeal than 1n 
the past. x 

Tew young couples nowadays can mpre 
to more than a flat in someone else’s houe 
when they marry, and for many reason) ad 
best that the house they share should oa 
be the home of either of them rons 
marriage. In-laws can be helpful in ner 
ways, but the couple will mg e fod 
necessary adjustments best when ad 
themselves. It should bedefinitely unders i 
between them from the first that a umaaert 
Mother, except in illness or real emerge 
are out of order. à ho 

Mother’s advice on cooking or o But 
keeping may be sought before marries hele 
once married, the two must learn pamade 
own mistakes, and this policy must aliy ai 
plain to Mother beforehand, as a anal 
possible. The person who cannot not fit for 
from Mother and her ways 18 


the responsibility of marriage. 
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Tidiness 

Before marriage, the engagn 
should study the conditions ott 
respective homes and make men sik, 
the sort of behaviour to a aren have 
girl may learn that men an abs ion ó 
on the whole a different con P'tward 
tidiness. The woman eels arenor” 
display and to hiding things = believes iñ 


d couple 
heir ow? 
notes O 
id. The 


the moment in use. The m tan pu 
having things where he knows he j 
his hand on them. prospec tive 


It will be instructive to the Prased 10 
bride to note how easily a cnt 
wrath by not finding the apy T ie ave 
driver in its appointed place. em eaople 
a quaint preference for an cof 

er ! on oe hin 
While Kathleen is busy picking, ee a 
in her own home, Frank should oars jo 
note how harrassing the housei va dirty 
can be made by tramping aro Both can 


boots and dropping clothes about. 


a 


e- 
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profit by noticing how quickly grievances 
i develop, and how effective the soft answer is 
in “turning away wrath between them.” 

In fact, both Frank and Kathleen should 
spend some time thinking about themselves 
and trying to tone down their natural 
selfishness so that they may the better adjust 
themselves to living with another. 

The strain of courting often leads to a 
reaction and to quarrels which make the 


5 
couple wonder whether they are really 
suited. Mistakes can be made, of course, but 
it should be remembered that to break off 
an engagement in hot blood is rarely justi- 
fiable. Nor is it fair to cither party to Iet an 
engagement drag on indefinitely. 

It is casy to be too cautious in life. To take 
chances and to face difficulties together may 
be the best cement for building up a really 
successful marriage partnership. 


How Honourable Are You? 


Me of us pride ourselves on our sense of 
honour, But when we come to examine 
Ourselves a bit more closely, can we really be as 
Proud of it as all that? 

ty this test to check on yourself. Put a tick 
against the way you would react before turning 
to the key at the end. 


I.—A shop assistant gives you too much change or 
makes a mistake in the price. 
A.—Tell him about it? Not likely ! This is your 
lucky day. 

_ B.—He may have to make it good. He may be 
tired, rushed, new to the job, or just naturally 
poor at mental arithmetic. Of course, you point 
out the mistake. 


2. Bills are due to be paid. 

A.—They can wait for their money, can’t 
they? You postpone payment for as long as 
possible, 

. B.—You have the goods or the services and it 
is only honest to pay for them. After all, the 
people you pay have to pay their bills. 


7 3- Someone lends you a nice book. 


A.—Perhaps if you hang on to it long enough, 
they'll forget where it has gone and you'll be 
able to keep it. 

B.—Once you have read it, back it goes to its 
owner with your thanks and in the same 
condition as when he loaned it to you. 


4.—You take on a job, like the secretaryship of a club. 
A.—If anybody thinks you’re going to put 
yourself to a lot of bother and inconvenience, 
they're making a big mistake. It'll work out 
somehow the same as it always docs. 
B.—You have taken on a job. This means 
doing it as well and as efficiently as you can. 


5. You have organised something which is a success, 
but you know very well you could not have done it 
without help. 

A.—You are the centre of admiration and 
how you love it. You bask in an “‘alone-I-did-it”” 
attitude, grabbing all the admiration for yourself. 

-—You are quick to draw attention to the 
hard work put in by other people, and to bring 
them forward to share the praise. 


6.—You make a mistake. 

A.—Ssh! Keep quict and maybe it won't be 
traced to you. Better think up a story, though, 
just in case. Never mind if it’s the exact truth as 
long as it sounds convincing. 

B,—It is not very pleasant but you admit the 
error and apologise. 
7.—Yau make a promise to meet someone. 

A.—I forgot. I couldn’t make it. Something 
else turned up. The same old lame excuses. 
Made afterwards, of course, when the other 
person has been disappointed and let down 
badly. 

B.—You keep your promise. If something 
really important happens to prevent you, you 
try to let the other person know. Failing this, 
you go out of your way to explain and apologise. 


8.—Your family, your friends, your employer, or 
office senior. 

A.—You let off steam about them to anyone 
who will listen. If they do things to annoy you, 
what else can they expect? Making fun and 
finding fault gives you a feeling of superiority at 
their expense. 

B.—You are loyal. If things get unbearable, 
you confide in your wisest and most discreet 
friend. Better still, you talk it over with the 
person directly concerned. 
9.—Yon are trusted with a confidence. 

A.—Of course, you wouldn’t tell everyone, 
but surely it won’t hurt just to tell the wife, your 
mother, your best friend, and others in the office. 

B.—The confidence was made to you. You 
keep your mouth shut every time. 


10.—TYou are married or engaged. Or, you know the 
other person is married or engaged. 
A.—An affair with you? Why not? You're 
always ready for a bit of fun. 
B.—If you do this once, it is fatally easy to do 
it again—and again. But it means far more than 
fun to you, so the answer is no. 


Count five marks for every ticked B. We 
should all be able to score full marks; but human 
nature being what it is, 30 may be regarded as 
average; 40 is very good; 30-40 quite good. 
Under go is not satisfactory. 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


ADVICE ON 


A TEENAGE 


DAUGHTER 


F I am able to be of any assistance to 
in their personal problems, it is 
people pers 2 A 
because I am able to view them in the light 
of my knowledge of general principles. ; 

Often I get a letter which seems so in- 
volved and brings in so many various 
relationships, that at first sight I feel I can 
do nothing without personal contact and 
much inquiry. 

Then I suddenly see clearly. The diffi- 
culties are caused by violating certain 
general principles which govern human 
development, and although individuals 
differ widely in circumstances and environ- 
ment, and have had varying experiences of 
life, yet each problem can be classified as 
due to ignoring some vital principle. 

Sometimes the fault is in the attitude to 
life itself. The individual may be trying to 

- live on the basis of “safety first,” for example. 
He clings to the known; he fears to attempt 
anything if it involves change; he tries to 
limit his responsibility, and yet he indulges 
in self-pity because others appear to get on 


so easily. Such a one can be very efficient in 


a routine job, but makes a bad partner in 
Marriage, if he or she ever does achieve 
such a step. 

If one is not advancing in life, it is be- 
cause one is looking back. Such an individual 
is called “regressive” because the pull back 
to the irresponsibility of childhood is 
Stronger than the urge to achieve. An 
individual of that type is particularly 
vulnerable to the advantages of illness, 
since to fall ill is one way in which one can 
return to the helplessness of a child without 
incurring reproach. 

Such illnesses are not “imagined.” The 
regressive simply falls ill oftener than his 
life-asserting neighbour, and can show 
courage in dragging on in spite of racking 
headaches and backaches because he has 
a fear of not doing his duty which is as 

powerful as his urge to give in. 


HAVE been led to consider the 
Te of growing up and regres- 
siveness by a letter received from a lady 
who asks advice on the treatment of her 
daughter aged fourteen. She writes of her: 
“She is very nervy, I suppose you would 


call it highly strung. She has an irritating 
stammer when excited, and often behav 
in a very babyish way, running to me ang 
hugging me and asking to be loved, instea 

of playing with her friends. I have often 
heard that children born during the war 
are affected. Do you think it can be that? 

“Her brother who is two years younger 15 
a very different child and I can enjoy taking 
him out. He has very charming manners. 
My daughter was a disappointment from 
the first. I was very ill after she was born 
and I had hoped for a boy. She seemed to 
bring nothing but trouble and I could never 
find her attractive. 

“When she was younger she was always 
doing things as if purposely to annoy me, 
and I often had to smack her. She is more 
obedient now, but is very trying owing to 
her demands to be fussed. Please tell me 
what to do.” 


WELL! This lady has appealed for 
advice and so I must not antag- 
onise her by telling her bluntly that it 38 
all her own fault, and that she has no con- 
ception of what it means to be a parent. 

At the age of fourteen a girl is entering. 
on adolescence. Her body is becoming 
unfamiliar to her: she has feelings which 
Puzzle her. It is a safe guess that this partic- 
ular girl has been kept in ignorance of the 
purpose and functions of her anatomy. She 
feels herself ill-equipped for the fuller life to 
| ae bgt impelled, and fearing to. ze 
orward she attem imn 
babyhood. p. p bak 

It is not ignorance alone which makes her 
retreat. She has not been given the ballast 
which could steady her frail craft, and that 
needed ballast is the assurance of being 
loved. Instead of that her earliest impres- 
sions, though not conscious memories, were 
of being Tejected, and to feel rejected is t° 
feel oneself worthless, 

What I have said to the mother, in a” 


attempt to show her where she has failed, 1$ 
between her and 


what she should sa: 


| 
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Yee aes needs above all 
e to be encouraged to think well 
i Repar and to widen EA In this 
me the school has an important part to 
If she is ignorant of the facts of sex she 
poeta be told them in plain simple terms 
ote T any sentimentality or shamefaced- 
aih, you are not equal to that yourself, 
Payne some such book as The Parents’ 
I tke (1s. 6d., postage 2d.) will help you. 
feels “one you will possibly find that she 
Ate 3 a Teprönci to be “only a girl” and 
Aiae s to know that her sex is not an 
Pe ion but a mark of distinction. She can 
whee _of the responsible role in life 
sits ie given to the female, as contrasted 
Th e casual part played by the male. 
ite en I think you might go on to explain 
gil to herself in this way: 
aie oe your father and myself feel that 
ana a not as happy as we wish to see you, 
PREA may be because you do not under- 
ii yourself. Growing up is not a simple 
a You cannot help getting older, 
Bud you cannot help your body growing; 
ie Kyou have a mind as well as a body, and 
hoa po at that the needs of the mind 
emotions. e satisfied through your feelings or 
ane is different from the book learning 
many exercises your intellect. Growing UP 
rae that you have to accept all the 
fetes ences which life brings you. You have 
stand rn to make your own decisions and to 
ee your own feet. Not all at once; of 
eae but it is the goal which everyone 
ould aim at, 
it long as you are a child you have no 
Eo sponsibility and not much is expecte 
forward And so although most of us look 
í rd to being really grown up, at the 


HAT man is richest whose pleasures 


are the cheapest.— Thoreau. 


Same ti 
and pume We can have a wish to stay young 
time, sheltered and looked after all the 


hg looking back is called being regres- 
living ut the prizes of life and the joy © 
are able ne to those who look forward an 
sycholo to think of life as an adventure. 
ogists and educationalists have dis- 


ove! 
itself arate a child gains confidence 1n 
nd is ready to advance (ready to 


grow 
feels ey that is) according to W! 


; ts 

is to ae to be loved, because to 
“Tt w, Oneself of value. 

| Was unfortunate that when you were 


hether it 
be loved 


wer iS 
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born I became ill and was unable i 
you that first experience of being evel Ei 
belonging which comes from being fed at 
the breast. Breast feeding in itself, though 
of course it cannot be remembered, lays the 
foundation of a sense of security and can 
affect the whole subsequent life. In your 
case there was not only the lack of breast 
feeding but I am ashamed to say I felt too 
ill for a long time to be bothered with you. 
and maybe you are feeling now the lack of 
the love I was unable to show you then, 

“When your brother was born I was 
stronger and better able to deal with him, 
but you are wrong if you think that I value 
him any more than you. You are both 
equally dear to us, and we long to see you 
happy and going ahead and enjoying life. 
You do not need petting in order to assure 
you of this. 

“Besides knowing that you have our love 
you need, like everyone else, to be good 
friends with yourself and not to feel that 
you are all wrong because of hateful feelings 
you discover within yourself. 


B A FIRST child always feels jealous 
when the next one is born and 

such jealousy is stronger when the first one 
is a girl and the next is a boy. Perhaps most 
women want a son first, and I confess now 
I was silly enough to be disappointed when 
you came. It was silly because I know now 
[ should not like to be without you for any- 
thing, but you may have felt my disappoint- 
ment and when your brother was born you 
may have felt that he was more welcome 


than you were. 


“I hope you understand now that girls 


are every whit as important and have more 
responsibility in regards to passing on life 
than males have. I think your craving for 
me, your mother, to show you love comes 
from your dislike of yourself because of 
jealousy, perhaps unrealised, of your brother. 
You need reassurance as to your value by 
hearing me say I love you, but if you know 
yourself to be love-worthy you will be 
ready to make fuller use of yourself at 
school and at home, and later in a wider ` 
life. 
“I am trying to make you see that in this 
matter of resenting your brother, you are’ 
only following the pattern of life, and when 
ou get over your childish feelings you will 
be able to appreciate him for what he is 
himself and so you will forgive yourself for 
your feelings and forgive him for being 
born, which he could not help. 
“Love is the most important force in life, 
and as we grow up we learn to change the . 


baby love and need for mother into a love 
for both our parents which is less clinging 
and demanding and which accepts them 
for the kind of persons they are. 

“Then we learn to transfer love to school 
friends and teachers, and finally to someone 
of the opposite sex who seems to be the 
ideal mate and so we marry, and children 
come to share our love. 

“Love must be always passing on, and 
although one’s capacity for love gets wider 
and wider, the earlier objects are not left 
out or forgotten. We come to see that love 
‘means willingness to give and is not de- 
manding. Some people never reach that 
stage. Even when grown up they retain the 
childish need for having love shown them; 
they never learn to give. 

“Your father and I do not wish you to 
remain like that. We love you with the love 
-that wants you to find fulfilment in life even 
though you have to grow away from us. 
You must go your own way, not ours.” 


TE more I study human prob- 
lems, the more convinced I am 
that it is indeed “love which makes the 
world go round.” It would be a mistake to 
think that this aphorism applies only to 
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sexual love, which keeps the world popu- 
lated. It is a law of human relationships. | 

The first lesson of parenthood is that love | 
must be creative and not possessive. There | 
are many parents who resent the “ingrat- 
tude” of adolescent son or daughter, but 
their difficulties will be the less in proportion 
as they have been least demanding in their 
love in the past. re 

The adolescent feeling the pull of life is 
past the stage when he believes that “father 
and mother know best.” He wants to test 
and experiment for himself and he is less | 
likely to come to grief if he has not merely 
factual knowledge but an assurance of his 
own value as able to contribute to life. | 

If love has been apparent in the relation- 
ship of father and mother; if love has beet | 


the background of family life, in spite Bs 
occasional bickering; if his right a a 
ct 


himself as a distinct personality has p 
recognised from the first, then the adele 
will not feel it necessary to tug at. ie 
moorings but will glide smoothly 1? 
deeper waters. ; 
If love has been totally lackin| 
in the case of the girl I have 
cussing) we get an unwillingness 
at all, The craft remains in dry dock. 


g, then (as 
been dis- 
to venture 


CHECK YOUR SELF-IMPORTANCE 


OBODY loves the self-important man. His 
exaggerated opinion of himself antagonises 
people and prejudices them against him. What 
else can he expect when he regards himself as 
a specially privileged person who must get his 
own way every time? 
You think you are not like this? Try this test 
to make sure! Answer “yes” or “no” to the 
questions before turning to the key at the end. 


1.—Have you a very high opinion of yourself 
and your achievements? 

2.—Do you often think yourself superior to the 
people you are with? 

3.—Are you inclined to prefer the company of 
people well-known in your town or district, 
those who are successful and well-to-do 
rather than ordinary folk? 

4.—Do you expect people to give you their 
immediate and undivided attention? 

5.—Are you quick to complain if you have to 
wait in a shop or a restaurant? 

6.—Do you feel humiliated when you have to 
stand in a queue? 

7.—Do you hate taking orders? 

8.—Does a humble routine job make you feel 
humiliated? 

g.—Do you feel silly and undignified if you are 
expected to amuse children or take part in 
community games? 


1 
10.—Do you hate being laughed at, and do you 


dislike a joke against yourself? 


9 

11.—Are you a poor loser? a mts yon 

12.—Are you annoyed if someone interrupts ¥' 
ple are slow 


2 
e trying tO | 


when you are talking? | 
13.—Do you get impatient if peo 
at grasping something you ar 
explain? ai?” 
fifo you inclined to “lay gour the ned 
to people about their conduct and w 
should believe and think? i d gener- 
15.—Do you enjoy correcting proper oe 
ally using your authority and in Ue ie 
16.—Do you sulk or get angry if your p 


thwarted in any way? hands of the whole | 
h. 


17.—Do you “wash your ai 

business? when people choose to ign 
your advice? p Pe 

18.—Are you annoyed if people questio. 
judgment and your views? | s aib 

to Deyi hate being beaten in an areeake? 
proved wrong, found out in some 


ige? 
20.—Do you find it very hard to apologte ar 70 
Count five marks for every no- of 
j 


your 


e 
shows a nice type of person who thinks at js 
other people than of himself, an yeimpor” 
satisfactory. You are js. fail: 
tance under control. rou ha! 
But under 50 is not good € y 
better get busy changing you! 


keeping your-se 
From 50 to 60 
nough and 
r attitude. 
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Readers may 
Psychological or sexual 
problems to our Advice 
Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives each 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 
background” to the prob- 
lem: age, occupation, sex (married or single), home life, position in the 
family, hobbies and interests. A considered reply will be sent ant duexcourse to 
all enclosing a stamped addressed envelope and fee of ros. (If the reader 
merely wishes for information on matters of fact, and not a psychological assess- 
Ment of his difficultics, he need only enclose a fee of 5s.) Address to the 
Psychologist Advice Bureau, Manfield House, 1, Southampton Street, Strand, 


submit 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST 
ADVICE BUREAU 


aan W.C.2, When the point raise 
rom letters and the answers to them may 


d is one of general interest extracts 
be published. No names will be given. 


T Nervous Tiredness 
e et and I live at home with my 
myself, an her and invalid father. I am neurotic 
nervous ut try to help myself to overcome the 
eee mptoms I have. 

T, Greatest wish is to have a family, especially 
waiting over thirty, but my husband and I are 
ng until we can have a home of our own. 
and ee brought up by repressive grandparents, 
always cl went to live with my mother she has 

ays clung to me. She was not satisfied with the 


man d 

tobe gias to marry and seemed to think that I 

match have made a more worldly and satisfactory 
Do 


of thin think, it is possible for me to rid myself 
nervous tiredness and irritability? 


a i “neurotic” does not mean that 
inte wen. any defect in oneself or any 
is not Hh Ne It means simply that one 
Sy a tothe realities of life. 

go Trwa a of these realities is that life must 
While fon . One cannot live successfully 

ak cyan backwards. Another reality 's 
fulfilme o 7p individual needs as much 
ent of potential as possible. If one 1S 


fr 
one wed. as regards one’s essential nature, 
baco C6 irritable and regressive, and falls 
oii, fantasy and symbolic satisfactions. 
Makin, grandparents started the trouble by 
self, Y you afraid of life and distrustful of 
be yours. never felt that you had a right to 
Your tself, and so tended to cling to home. 
; Fevers et intensified the conflict by 
made ke the parent-child relationship. She 
and the t¢lf emotionally dependent om you, 
were t core tied you to her by what you 
meet was “duty.” 
You our real duty is self determination. 
childr, ©, into life in order to mother 
en, not to be a comfort to your 


parents. Instinctively you know this and 
resent your bondage, but feel guilty because » 
you resent it. 

You have some duty to your parents to 
relieve them of material suffering as far 
as is within your power; but their duty is 
not to let themselves exploit you for selfish 
reasons, What you owe to your parents you 
will repay by service to your own children, 
and so life goes forward. 

Your mother justified her conduct to 
herself by persuading herself that she was 
ready to let you go as soon as she had a big 
enough bid, and that you only had to be kept 
safe and someone would come along. Of 
course, that was a safe bet for her. It is only 
through contact with social life that a girl 
can develop the qualities which prove 
attractive. i 

Fortunately for yourself, you did break 
away. Your present return to emotional 
unrest is due to the fact that you have again 
placed yourself to some extent under 
bondage. 5 , . 

Your other big mistake is that you are 
putting security before biological satis- 
faction. You need those children of yours, and 
every deliberate postponement is felt as a 
frustration. 

Creativeness is what gives the supreme 
satisfactions. Defy the tyranny of circum- 
stances and difficulties often crumble ! 


Vast Loneliness 
My parents were not very happy together, and 
as a child I slept with my mother, and my 
brother slept with my father. I can remember being 
terrified when on a Jew occasions my father had 
too much to drink and came into my mother’s room. 
My problem is loneliness which is so vast and 
deep that it seems to me to be a psycho-pathological 
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vs 


io / 
condition, Lately I made an attempt to come to 
terms with reality, and found myself attracted to a 


young married man. - 


I live alone with mother, and am now at the 
point of retreating further into phantasy, and that 


~ is why I appeal to you for help. 


OU are emotionally still a child. You 
will not assert your right to your own 
life. 

Unfortunately your mother used you as a 
buffer against her husband so that you were 
squeezed out of shape. You had the worst 
possible introduction to sex; never being 
able to recognise it as a thing of beauty in 
human relationships, and you are still only 
acquainted with the debased coinage. 

There is no harm in phantasy, but the 
practice does encourage intraversion. Can 
you not find some constructive outlet in 
social service or discussion groups or 
cultural groups? There must be all sorts 
of opportunities where you live. 

See what you can do yourself. Don’t 
bemuse yourself with psychological jargon; 
do something. Be constructive. The first step 
is the most difficult. After that the way will 
open out. 

Longing to Mix 

Ever since I can remember I have looked for 
help of the sort you offer, and I have become 
Frustrated in my attempts and met with dis- 
couragement after discouragement. 

I suffer from extreme self-consciousness and 
feel uneasy in everybody's company—even my 
nearest relations. My greatest desire is to be able 
to mix and talk with people of any sort—I don’t 
seek to become a great conversationalist—just an 
ordinary mixer. 

I am 25, inevitably single, and an electrician 
by ees Can you do anything with a hopeless 
case: 


you are not the only one who sits in a 
corner wishing, instead of getting on 
with living. > 

You see, your will can do nothing without 
your imagination. Your picture of yourself is 
that of a hopeless ineffective personality 
doomed from the start to look on at life, 
and that is the picture which tends to realise 
itself. 

No individual can do anything in life 
unless he believes there is a place for him. 
He must value himself as a tool to be used; 
not as something so precious that it must 
not be risked for fear of breaking; and 
there are tools for all sorts of work. The 
tin-tack is as important as the chisel, and is 
as trustworthy for its own particular job. 

The individual starts by doing what he 
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can do. Through use of himself he acquires 
confidence and ease. If you make friends 
with yourself, instead of despising yourself 
you will forget to think about yourself, take 
an interest in others, and so find a place 
for yourself in social life. 

You may or may not become a fluent 
conversationalist, but none can prevent you 
from being helpful, thoughtful and co- 
operative. Like all afflicted with your 
problem, you see life in terms of “all or 
nothing,” whereas life is made up of com- 
promise. By looking wistfully on those who 
have different gifts, you prevent yoursel 
from developing your own. 

What first discouraged you we are 
unable to say. Parents, teachers, brothers 
or sisters may all have had a hand. But you 
need not continue looking at life with the 
eyes of a child. 

Refuse to be discouraged any longer. 
Have a go! You will be surprised how 
successful you will be. 


Anxious Feelings 


I am a young married woman and hav i 
of nine. My husband is very good to me, but ane 
the birth of our child when I had a very diffict 
time, I have been afraid of having a proper Se* 
life. 

Also, i 
keep worrying about cancer. 
a A a | makes me very unhappy as I have 
heard that smoking can cause cancer. Is this was 

But I feel that a lot of my anxiety is causea, 2 
my sex problem. I should like to hear from yo 
I need help so badly. 


HERE is a definite relationship beie 
sex and anxiety, and 3 n needs a 
unsatisfied then anxiety is felt. 

Such anxiety is deslassa and fixed i 
to some other thing. In your aae Ay 
anxiety is fixed on cancer. The possibi pA 
of disease is a price which we have to Pat 
for living, but when life is fully enjoyed t 
we do not dwell on such contingencies. g; 

You might express your trouble t ae 

“How awful if I should get ill aa a 
before I have really enjoyed living - kd 
is the root of your anxiety, and it is Bo 
outlet for your creative instinct w! 
makes life itself seem sterile. — Tad 

You would have been happier if you TE 
given yourself the chance of two or si 
children after the first. If necessary, doc 
will do a Caesarian section in difficu e 
and there are many who have submi 
to this at least twice. am zð 

Having taken your decision to Baw n 
more, you should have sought informa 


e a child 


F F Don 
I have a terrible anxiety neurosis an 
My husband smokes 


It cases 


d Tegardin, 
your h 
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by John May 


Ways to Read 


A MAN who worked in the city started doing 

a bit of gamekeeping for a farmer when he 

got back tothis cottage in the evenings. The first 

sie he brought his dog with him and went after 

couple of magpies’ nests in trees in a distant 
ae 

unch of young heifers, turned out from the 

pga pers that day, were in the meadow. The shots 

a i dog sent them silly. Tails up, they rushed 

ly round and round the meadow like a point- 
to-point race. 

Gale next morning the stockman greeted the 

A HAR I reckon that was one of your mates last 

Ups ain Wood Meadow. I nearly went after he. 
T they young things proper he did.” 

4 hat evening the farmer saw his friend. 

ah went after your magpies’ nests last night,” 

id the friend. “But I’m afraid all I got was a 
wood pigeon.” 

F emt Know,” said the farmer. “‘I heard you were 
The friend stared. “I never saw a living soul. 
ho told you?” he asked. 

a és could’ have told him. We folk who live in the 

off ntry are very observant, at least about country 

Neti The town boys, who read in Wild West 

people about the ways of Indians in tracking 

ae e, do not realise that the same thing goes on 

of ry day in the English countryside—without 
eit ever making much fuss about it. ; 

pa stockman would have known that something 

been going on, even if he had not seen tt. When 

visited the meadow, as he probably would have 
Hh to count the heifers in the morning, he wou 

ind policed the tracks where they had stampeded. 
e would have sensed that they were ‘‘scarty. 


8 contraception, so that you and 
usband could have continued to 


Snioy sex life as a married couple should. 


o! . . 
u would then have found it easier to 


ac A : 
uiesce in his smoking habit, which after 


certa 
nobo 
of di in cons 
n aes: The essence of living is to 


anothe i 
Yourself guar You are too young 


maninent death 
El . 

atment for some time, but these attacks continue. 
chee 


Suffer fr 


VOR an uncommon indulgence, is it: 
nether or not it can lead to cancer it 
nly is not an invariable cause, an 
Y should lead his life in constant tear 
take 
« 
W Safety first” gets one nowhere. , 
y don’t you take the chance of having 
to put 


t of action. 
Fear of Death 


ago I experienced a 
I have been 


Some time terrible fear of 


having medical 

eel very tired in the mornings, have hollow 

> bale complexion, and I am anxious an 
om headaches and poor digestion. 


I have counted the heifers many a morning 
myself. And when one has been missing, I have 
found out which way she went by noticing where 
she jumped the barbed wire—leaving a whisp 
of hair on one of the spikes. You don’t do this kind 
of thing on a farm to be clever, but merely to save 

youself time and trouble. 

“Yer got to let yer head save yer legs, mate!” 

The little story about the magpie nests, above, 
comes from Uncle Fred by David Smith (Dent, 
ros. Öd., postage 4d.), which is a collection of 
country stories by the author of No Rain in Those 
Clouds, and The Same Sky Over All. Uncle 
Fred, to speak in radio language, is a character akin 
to Walter Gabriel of “The Archers” serial. He is 
highly diverting, and very human—and instruc- 
tive. 

Everyone will enjoy Uncle Fred, but perhaps a 
countryman most of all. We know how to tell if a 
sheep has got maggots by the way it stands or 
stamps. We know if somebody out of sight is 
coming by the way the rooks rise off a field or by 
the alarm note of a blackbird. 

I learned these things off a farmhand with whom 
I once worked. This old chap’s favourite remark 
when he noticed something which another person 
thought he had missed was always the same. ‘I can 
read,” he would say. “Don’t you think I can’t 
read!” 

“H could not read a word of a newspaper or a 
book. He didn’t know how. But he could read the 
signsof the countryside—like a book! A 

It’s a thought to remember: there are more kinds 
of reading than book reading, and it is just as 
important to be able to read people and life as it is 
to read the latest newspaper headline. 


I am over thirty and feel that I must try 
regain my confidence and be free of these fears. 


= al 


to 


MAN is only morbidly afraid of death 


whe: 


n he has not really begun to live; 


and that appears to be your case. There is 


nothing uncom! 
It usually begins 


mon about your condition, 
in childhood when cir- 


cumstances make a child afraid to grow up, 


instead of being eager for adventure. 
If you had given 
we 


you need—to 
ou can understand your symptoms. 


Very commonly the symptoms are uncon- 


sciously motivated by a childish need 


remain at 


the details we ask for, 
could have explained you to yourself 
more fully. That of course is the chief thing 
have yourself explained so that 


to 


home under the shelter of the 


mother. There are all sorts of factors in the 
early home life which need to be elucidated. 


In your case, you are in a state of mental 
have never been able to 


discord because you 


+ 12 
accept the sex instinct as an integral part of 
yourself. Constant warfare has worn you 
out. You want sex as every man must do, 
but you have regarded that want as being 
unworthy. 

You need to seek company instead of 

. avoiding it, and by experience acquire social 
ease. You can woo, wed, and become a 
father in due time. 

» It would be useless to change your job 
in order to get away from yourself, What you 
have to get away from is the emotional 
immaturity which comes from not accepting 
sex, and a consequent regressive pull to 
remain an irresponsible child. 


Wants to be Wanted 


Can you help me with the Sollowing problems? 
¢ I would like to know: 


(a) How to be liked and wanted by people. 

(b) How to earn people's respect. 

(c) How to loose my self-centredness—which 
worsens as I grow older. 

(d) How to really develop new interests. 

(e) How to lose my timidity. 

(f) How to know that a girl really likes me. 

(g) How to neutralise my childhood experiences 
which dominate my personality. 


I would add that as a child I had a great 
affection for my mother, but little respect for my 
Sather and brothers. I am now in my twenties with 
a wide experience of people and life, but am 
troubled by the feeling that I am unwanted and will 
never marry. 


oe is no reason why you should 
continue to make such heavy weather 
of life. It is mainly a matter of correct 
book-keeping! You are marking down as 
liabilities what can very well count as assets. 
All the questions you ask from (a) to (g) 
will all find an answer as soon as you have 
learned to be friends with yourself. It is 
because you are always digging at yourself 
and criticising yourself that you fail in 
winning the regard of others. You cannot 
really be interested in others until you have 
made peace with yourself. 
The Christian doctrine that you should 
love your neighbour as ourself has that 
psychological connotation. You must love 
yourself before you have any love to give 
another. To love oneself is not to be con- 
ceited, but to know that one has value and 
one’s own particular contribution to make 
to life. 
Why cannot you forget the cross currents 
of childhood, and take your stand on the 
later experiences which have moulded you? 
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The answer is that you are too emotionally 
tied up with your parents. You still feel 
yourself to be the boy pulled in opposite 
directions. The boy who was expected to set 
a good example and yet denied initiative. 
The boy who at one and the same time hated 
his father and admired him. There has been 
conflict all along, but it need not continue. 
There is conflict in your attitude to sex, 
which is keeping you from feeling yourself 
to be a grown up individual, responsible 
to none but yourself. P 
Your ideals can make you stiff an 
awkward with women whereas a more 
matter of fact attitude would enable you to 
be natural. You can recognise sex tension 
without conceding to it. ae 
Do not worry as to whether any particul i 
girl “likes” you. Be content to prove pauna 
co-operative and interested in all yo 
contact, male and female. PPRA ZA 
If you are the kind of man who is likea! a 
you can be sure you will be liked. You et 
to be, not worry about seeming. Some a 
the girl in whom you can see the ain 
your children will also see in you her mate» 


won oe ee | 
Will-Power 


AKE sure about your „ideas of 
“right” and “wrong.” | Don 
magnify trifles into serious moral re 
Will-power should not mean igen | 
to be super-human, but reasonable se 
control. i 
Have a good sound reason for it. nis 
Write this down. Keep reminding y 
self of its importance. 5 
í SS 
A compulsion to do anything to exce 


is rooted in some uncertainty of the self. 
Discover this and understand it. pöy 

Obsession with sex, boasting he 
much drink you can carry, or now, aaa 
you are, is the eae of aS adoles 
trying to look big. Grow up! 

KA one day at a time. Don’t moni 
about your will-power tomorrow or p e 
week. Cross each bridge as you ama j 

Put other people first. Make a ha K 
this and it becomes harder and no 
to do things which hurt or worry ae a 

Don’t go around with people who 
the things you are trying not to do. ae 

Practicable ambitions provide a he z 
while outlet for your energy and keep 
you interested. 

Make friends with people you 
respect and admire as well as like. Ț = 

Don’t be discouraged if you slip 


can 
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occasionally. The important thing l, 
keep everything under reasonable con 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 
Five Steps to Overcome It 


by a Psychotherapist 


F you suffer from self-consciousness, it 

means that though you are now grown 
up, you have taken over into adult life and 
adopted into yourself various condemna- 
tions you received from parents and others 
as a child. 

What happens when you feel self-con- 


„scious? Just this. One part of your personality 


suddenly becomes aware that another part 
is looking on in disapproval. And when you 
feel that the world is passing on you the 
verdict that you passed on yourself long ago 
(probably helped by some censorious adult) 
and have since tried to forget. 

Here is a man, for example, who when- 
ever he comes into contact with people he 
does not know, feels awkward, gauche, and 
stupid. He feels all eyes are upon him in 
condemnation. This state of affairs indi- 
cates, not that he really is awkward, gauche 
or stupid, nor that he appears to be so to 
those who see him. Rather it indicates that 
the parent who was constantly on to him 
about spilling his soup, and washing behind 
his ears, and remembering his manners, 
keeping his nails clean, having a decent 
shirt on and splitting his infinitives, is still 
living on inside him, and is having war with 
the real self that says “Oh, hang to all that; 
I’m going to be myself!” 

So ego does battle with super-ego, and 
the result is self-consciousness. 


— Showing Of — 

This battle that we call self-consciouness 
almost inevitably has its origin in early 
childhood. Here is a little girl who is very 
fond of showing off. She loves pretty frocks, 
and as soon as company appears at home, 
she monopolises their attention, and intro- 
duces her dollies. She dances about and 
wants to be told how beautiful she is. In 
actual fact, she is unsure of parental love, 
and tries to compensate for that lack by 
forcing attention and affection from others. 
She must be the centre of the picture. 

But she over-steps the mark and wears out 
the patience of her adult idols. A few sharp 
words are said, and she is humiliated beyond 
measure, She is made to feel ugly and 
hateful and unwanted. She cannot face 
it or bear to remember it. The humilia- 


tion of it is so devastating that she forgets the 
incident, and pretends it never happened. 
To save herself from complete rejection, 
she becomes quiet, docile, timid. Indeed- 
opportunities come to exhibit her charms, 
but now she is repelled and intimidated by 
them, and if she finds herself in a situation 
where eyes are focussed on her, she is 
immediately embarrassed, and finds the 
experience quite intolerable. 

So she grows up, timid, confused, self- 
conscious in the presence of others, because 
she is afraid of a return of the humiliation 
she once experienced and could not 
possibly tolerate. She may consider herself 
ugly and unattractive, unfit to enter into 
social or personal relationships, and its deep 
root is (a) her original need to compel 
attention as a substitute for love, and (b) 
the humiliation she suffered when she 
exposed this need. 

So in adult life, the battle goes on, and 
issues in self-consciousness, one part of the 
personality disparaging the other in such a 
way that her very timidity compels attention 
and produces still greater embarrassment ! 

I have met self-conscious people who 
were weighed down with the fear that they 
carried about with them a bad smell, The 
origin is some accident in childhood for 
which they have been too severely punished, 
ridiculed, or shamed. Some people blush 
violently, perspire, or panic lest their suit 
is not properly adjusted, and the origin is to 
be found in a similar kind of childish 
humiliation. They were crushed over some 
lapse in infancy, and now, in adult life, 
whenever they mix with people, embar- 
rassment is felt acutely. 

But there is another matter bound up 
with self-consciousness. A patient of mine, 
a girl in her twenties, was seated in my 
consulting room, waiting for me. She had 
been there before, but even so, she appeared 
very ill at ease. She sat on the very edge of the 
chair, tugging at her gloves. Her eyes, when 
I caught a glance, appeared to be beseeching 
me for mercy. Indeed, her whole attitude 
might easily give the impression that I was 
about to thrash her within an inch of her 
life! 

Analysis showed that this patient had, in 


SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


N a road there are 250 houses. 200 of 
the houses have oma 152 A 
- 94 have a garage. 125 have a tele- 
Sones No House is without both gas and 
electricity. The number of houses which 
have neither garage nor the telephone is 
exactly half the number of houses which 
have both gas and electricity. 
How many houses have both garage 
and the telephone? 
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_ fact, been severely whipped by one of her 
parents as a child, in very humiliating cir- 
cumstances, but that the child had experi- 
enced a strong instinctual gratification from 
it that she could not bring herself to acknow- 
ledge consciously. As a result, when she 
grew to adult years, she constantly found 
her way to situations that would give her 
acute embarrassment—in the unconscious 
hope of getting similar gratification from 
the experience. 

If you have recognised a clue to your kind 
of self-consciousness, you can probably be 
helped towards complete emancipation— 
that is, if you are prepared to be perfectly 

_ frank with yourself, and to take appropriate 
measures, 

Here are five steps that are practical and 
to the point. Study them closely. 

(1) Trace your self-consciousness to its 
origin. One way of doing this is to examine 
what kind of self-consciousness you suffer 
from, and recognise that this is a reaction from 
its opposite. For instance, if you are embar- 

 rassed because people are looking at you, 
you may be certain that your trouble is a 
form of what psychologists call “exhibi- 
tionist conflict.” In other words, you are 
embarrassed by the gaze of people, because 
in infancy it was that gaze you wanted above 
everything, but instead, you suffered 
humiliation or punishment for wanting it, 
and so fled to self-consciousness ! 

Recognise this, and if possible, bring up 
to your conscious mind your love of being 
seen. It is nothing to be ashamed of. 

Perhaps you are self-conscious because 
you feel you are lacking in brains. You are 
shy, retiring and embarrassed because you 
are no match, you fear, for the intellects 
about you. You are humbled in the presence 
of intellectual acumen. If this is your case, 
trace the feeling back to the time in infancy 

when you were very proud of your develop- 
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ing powers, but were suddenly humiliated, 
out-classed without redress; you were 
scorned and jeered at for your great opinion 
of yourself, and your self-esteem was com- 
pletely punctured. s 

In such a blow to your confidence you will 
find the root of your self-consciousness and 
inferiority. 

Similarly, if your self-consciousness shows 
itself in frightened timidity, you can trace 
its origin to humiliation concerning your 
aggression and anger. ; ‘ f 

(2) Recognise that the starting-point ©} 
the self-consciousness is the humiliation you 
received at the hands of someone whose 
opinion mattered to you beyond everything 
—a parent, teacher, brother, sister or school- 
friend. The blow to your pride was so great, 
that you took the verdict of this person 
without criticism, and have been bound by 
it ever since. 

But that person was not right. You can now 
break the chains of this foolish condemnation. You 
are no longer a little child at the mercy © 
your elders. You can stand up to them ae 
differ from them; you can repudiate thei 
verdict entirely. They have been va 
powerful in your life, and they have one 
taken the place of God to some extent fe 
your mind, such was the weight of thet 
authority. j X 

But aat now! See these early incidents ae 
their true light, and dethrone this gre 
power that has condemned you. 


— Belief in Self —_ 7 

(3) Once this is done, you can build ye 
belief in yourself, Before, you always acceP’© 
the verdict that condemned Lee a 
judgment has constantly weighed you eh 
until you had no faith in yourself. But iE 
you can build up your self-esteem and ue S 
out a philosophy of life that gives y0 
rightful place. 

If your parents’ standards were unre 
able or impossible, replace them a 
standards which, according to your © ie 
judgment, are right and good. teenie 
your own opinions, and be no longer 
by the despotism of your infant years. al, 

You may find auto-suggestion us ba 
In moments of complete relaxation, cones 
in simple and positively phrased sent A 
your belief in yourself. Use positive pot: 


ason- 
with 


L a 
not negative ones. For instance, do Pe e 
“I shall not be afraid of people. ay wit 


“I am able to meet these peop 
complete confidence.” be 
(4) Recognise clearly that you may i if. 
gaining some compensations from i 
consciousness. Sometime when you Ca 
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quiet, lie down, curl up into yourself, and 
imagine a situation where you are made 
embarrassingly aware of your  sclf-con- 
sciousness, In this “fantasy” ask yourself 

What do I get out of this?” You may find 
that your self-consciousness has its subtle 
rewards and gratifications. 

Be ruthless with yourself, and determine 
that you want to be free. 

(5) Having recognised the structure of 
your complaint, go forward and make experi- 
ments by doing the very things you have 


15 
always found impossible because of self- 
consciousness. 

Don’t be discouraged by initial failure _ 
and nerves. They will pass. A man’s first 
attempt to ride a cycle is rarely a tremen- 
dous success, but perseverance always brings 
its reward. The fact is, in spite of your 
history of painful self-consciousness, you are 
as well able to accomplish your ambition 
and desire as any other person. 

Keep on trying, and if you really want to 
win through, you will! 


The Case of the 


by a Lay Analyst 


Man who Felt Hopeless 
and Helpless 


pes man was about thirty years old. 
His health was good. He was well- 
educated. He was married to a good and 
talented wife. He came to me because he 
felt hopeless and helpless. 

During one of his carly sessions he told 
me of a dream. He was at the bottom of a 
sort of dry well. The sides were of glass. 
Sometimes, after a superhuman effort, he 
managed to clamber a few fect. And then 
there came that sickening feeling of slither- 
ing back. Above his head he could see the 
blue sky with the shining sun, and the green 
trees and brilliant flowers round the rim of 
the well. 

But he could not get out. 

I am telling this dream at the beginning 
of his case, not because we need go deeply 
into its symbolism, but because it gives so 
true a picture of his prevailing mood. 

There seemed to be so little action, so 
little drama in this man’s life that his 
dreams told you more about his real 
tragedy than you could learn from his 
relations with material things and living 
persons. 

He had suffered misfortunes, lost some 
money, had difficulties on account of the 
housing situation. His relations with his 
wife were endangered by his prevailing 
feeling of being trapped and powerless. But 
none of these things reached any dramatic 
climax. He felt lonely; although he had 
good friends. He did not like his work; but 
he could not see his way to make any 
change. He said he had not the right quali- 
fications or the “right contacts.” 

He seemed always to have this idea that 

i 


he did not know the right people, that he had 
not the right connections. He was, he told 
me, ambitious. When I asked how it was + 
that other people about whom he spoke 
seemed to be getting on well, while he was 
so disappointed with his own progress, he 
could always give very good ‘“‘reasons,”” 

He had told me about these other people, 
how they had been foolish, and tactless, and 
taken stupid risks through ignorance or 
thoughtlessness. Yet they were doing well. 
They had been lucky, he said, Or they had 
the right letters after their name. Or “‘they 
had the right contacts.” 


ASKED him what these “right 
contacts” were. 

“They are the people in the powerful 

ositions, of course.” 

“Your relations with your own directors 
have always been good, haven’t they?” I 
asked. ` 

“Oh, yes!” he agreed, 
different, you sec... .” 

What I could see was, that his agile, 
justifying mind was wòrking round the 
question. He felt he knew a good answer; 
there must be one; and he would soon find 
words for it. But I had more, far more, 
than a suspicion that the words would have 
very little to do with the true reason: 
because that lay deep within him, well 
hidden from his own consciousness. 

“These powerful people,” I asked again, 
“who are they?” 

“Why, people with influence, people who 
control businesses. People who when they 
say something it goes.” 


“but that is — 
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“When you were a child,” I suggested, 
“who were the powerful people?” 

“Oh, schoolmasters,” he shrugged his 
~ shoulders. 

“And before you went to school?” I 
continued. 

“Father, mother, uncles, aunts, and so 
on . . . grown-ups generally, I suppose,” he 
admitted. 

“And had you the ‘right contacts’ then?” 
I pressed. 

“T think so. They were always very kind, 
and soon... only...” he hesitated. 

“Only what?” I encouraged him. 

“Only, I suppose I had the feeling that 
other members of the family were more 
popular, made more fuss of by the grown- 
ups than I was.” 

“You mean you were jealous of your 
brothers and sisters?” 


I WANTED to get this position 
quite clear. I could see we were 
beginning to get behind his problem. 
Because the real problem always lies behind 
the present difficulty. It lies in the pattern 
of behaviour and attitude we formed in our 
early life, and which we continue to follow 
wisely or unwisely whatever the actual 
reality situation may be. 

“No!” he told me, after a little thought, 
“T wasn’t jealous, not in the ordinary way. 
I will try to explain how it was. I was 
always very nice to these favoured com- 
petitors. I gave them the sort of treatment 
that seemed to be expected. I gave way to 
them, 

“But,” he confessed, “I suppose I was 
jealous, deep down, I felt that the ‘powerful 
people’ expected me to treat their favourites 
in this way, and if I did so they should in 
turn reward me for such behaviour by 
giving me their favour.” 

“And did they?” I queried. 

“Well,” he clearly found this difficult to 
say, “I don’t quite know. I suppose they 
approved of my acting as I did. If I had 
shown ordinary jealousy they would have 
disapproved. At least I avoided their 
disapproval.” 

“Do you see where all this is getting us?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he spoke the word very slowly, as 
if he were digesting the idea, “I think I do, 
I am always anxious to keep on the right 
side of people, even now. J don’t do the things 
they wouldn't approve of.” 

“But do you do the things they want 
you to do?” He did not answer this question 
of mine, so I went on: “And suppose you 
are not quite sure of what they want?” I 
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” as the 


could feel we were getting “warm 
children say. 

“Then, I think . . .” he was embarrassed, 
as if he were secking the answer J wanted, 
or trying to avoid saying what J didn’t 
want. I reminded him I was not there to 
approve or to disapprove, but to learn and 
to understand. 

“I don’t do anything conclusive,” he 
admitted. 


E was silent for a long time. “I 

was thinking, I don’t know why, 
he began slowly, “of something that hap- 
pened years ago. I was staying with rela- 
tives in a small seaside place. My parents 
and brother and sisters were not there. 
These relatives always ‘spoilt? me, and I 

was very happy with them. . , 
“While I was there some young university 
men came with a great tent like a circus 
tent, almost. They lived in a caravan, ana 

pitched the great tent in a field and hel 
mission services in it. I used to love these 
services, and the bright music, and the 
choruses they taught us. Sometimes at 
these services they would talk about salva- 


A hobby, will help you... 
Scrapbooks 


'EEPING a scrapbook will provide you 

with a fund of information, as well as 
stimulating interest in things outside yourself. 
For example, a fascinating panorama of o 
changing world through the years can be 
obtained from a scrapbook composed of out- 
standing events and figures in the news, or one 
illustrating fashions in clothes and hats. k 

From pictures and items about foreign 
countries, savage tribes, exploration, an 
natural phenomena like earthquakes, you can 
make up a geographical scrapbook. Or, you 
may decide on a survey of modern progress with 
cuttings about new inventions and means & 
transportation, machinery, and great con- 
Structional projects. Or, you can follow the 
career of favourite stage and screen stars, a 
keep a pictorial record of your local footba 
team. : d 

A holiday scrapbook with its snaps an 
postcards is a constant reminder of happy care- 
Sree days, A family scrapbook with pioi: 
graphs and notes of achievements and reunion: 
can be a real consolation in later years. 1, 
jou might keep a book of inspiring sayings an 
articles and stories which have helped you. 

You can buy a press-cuttings book from wis 
good-class stationer’s shop. Use small tabs 
of self-adhesive cellulose tape to attach zom 
cuttings. And select your “scraps”? carefully 
so that they do not repeat things you have 
already collected. 
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tion, and after a passionate speech would 


`~ call any of us children who felt that their 


heart was touched to come forward and 
kneel at the bar in front of the little wooden 
platform, and confess that we had heard 
and accepted their message. 

I suppose I was about eleven or twelve 
at the time. 

“My feelings were carried away - - - 
almost, I felt a great surge in me. I wanted 
to let it carry me up to that wooden rail 
and just allow it . . . something wonder- 
ful . . . to happen, But I never moved. At 
the back of my mind I was wondering what 
Daddy would say about it. So I . . . did 
nothing.” 

He was sobbing and there were tears 
forming in his eyes. 

I wonder what your father’s attitude 
would have been?” I asked quietly. 

“I know now,” my patient smiled, “he 
would have approved |” 

i And, even if he hadn’t . . .? 

‘I had a sort of feeling that it wouldn’t 
matter, that I should have had something 
more important. But J couldn't do it.” 

There was a long silence; but I knew the 
lesson he had himself expressed was fixing 
itself in his mind and becoming clearer. 

It took a long time to deal with this 
difficulty, this barrier in himself, this image 
of his father still dwelling and powerful 
within him. We traced it back further still, 
and gained further light on this inner 
drama in the mission tent. 


» 


HIS man had to learn not only 
that his negative tactics were un- 
suitable to the battle of life as he had to 
fight it; but also that they really comprised 
more than a fear of father’s disapproval. 
They were also a means of punishing father. 
His father would have approved of his 
taking action, he would have approved of 
the positive active attitude, even if he had 
disapproved of the action itself. When he 
could see these things clearly, he began to 
adopt a different mental attitude, and that 
in turn began to express itself outwardly. 
Gradually a new kind of independence 
emerged in him. He not only began to take 
action. But he took action on his own 
responsibility. He took action in a certain 
direction because he himself (not some 
phantasy figure in him) approved. 
The old attitude, which had guarded 
him against disapproval, had been a barrier 


also against approval. The old pattern was - 


in itself hopeless. When the new attitude 
established itself, hope and fear depended 
no longer on the phantasy of father, but on 


Wd. 


How This Magazine 
Helped Me 
YEAR ago I used to worry about 
rything. I was self-conscious, 
pessimistic, and not very good at my 
studies. 

But then one day an opportunity came 
my way, and I took it, It was in Septem- 
ber, and I saw a copy of THe PsycHoLo- 
cist Macazine at a railway station 
bookstall. I had heard that psychology 
was a science that helped us to develop 
our potentialities. I was attracted by the 
titles of some of the articles, and so I 
bought a copy and took it home. 

It gave me hope. I especially enjoyed 
reading other people’s experiences in the 
competition entries, and I became a 
regular reader. 

Since then THe PsycHotocisr MAGA- 
zine has helped me in my studies and in 
all phases of my everyday life. I am sure 
now of making a success in life. I am 
really thankful for the confidence and 
inspiration the magazine has given me. 
—Rajendra Kumar, Meerut City, India. 


reality outside him. He was no longer hope- 
less, because he helped himself. 


ET us just resume his trouble 

briefly, so that others of us who 

feel “hopeless and helpless” may be able to 

understand the hidden mechanism of our 

trouble, and then in the light of knowledge 
to deal with it. 

This patient acted “nicely” to people 
round him (i.e. brothers and sisters) because 
this parent-figure had to be placated .. . 
not because he loved his fellows. He was at 
a deeper level jealous of those around him. 
He did not feel himself rewarded by the 
love he felt he deserved. 

His childish feelings, persisting into adult 
life, told him he had been “good”? but 
Daddy still didn’t love him enough. This 
was unjust. He punished Daddy by not 
doing positive things. He was also afraid to 
take the responsibility of positive action, 
because Daddy might not approve. This 
was a hopeless position. 

No wonder he felt hopeless! 

At last he learnt to accept the respon- 
sibility for his own actions, and inactions. 
He learnt that he was no longer a child. 
That only he was his own judge. This is a 
terrifying thing, if you like, but it is not 
hopeless. 

These are hard lessons. But we can learn 
them, and learn to apply them, with a little 
persistence and faith in ourselves. 
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Rules that Make for the 


H Happy Life 


by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


: JE your goal in life is the subjective sense 
_ Aof superiority, then you must choose a 
very definite set of ugly tools for your pur- 
pose. 

The best of these essentially unsportsman- 
_ like devices for making yourself seem 

superior, at the expense of the neighbour 
who is struggling at your side, are deprecia- 
tion, humiliation of your competitors, 
trickery, cheating, crime in general, envy, 
jealousy, ridicule, sarcasm, discouragement, 
and the insistence of an authoritarian atti- 
tude towards those who are in an inferior 

- position by accident of age, birth, or 
position. 

You have no doubt seen the man who 
roars at waiters, frightens his office-boy, 
humiliates servants, and browbeats bus 

= conductors. He is usually the man who is 
- abjectly humble and servile in the face of 
constitutional authority, a coward who 
must rescue his unstable sense of self- 
_ esteem at the expense of degrading another 
human being. 

No true human happiness is to be found 
in this way of living. For one thing the 
individual who narrows his sphere of 
activity to an artificial and snobbish alley 
betrays his hidden fear and his unconscious 
realisation of the inefficiency of his tech- 
nique by making the walls higher and 
highér, until his defences are so perfect that 
he chokes all zest and happiness out of his life. 

The fable of the fox and the grapes 
describes another false technique of living 
in which the evasion of the normal goals of 
- responsibility, contribution, and co-opera- 

tion is achieved by a categorical denial that 

these goals are worth while. This raises an 
important problem of values. 

If you have been troubled with a doubt 
about the whence and the whither and the 

why of human existence—and there is 
_ hardly a man or woman who has not at 
some time faced this problem—it may 
encourage you to know that these problems 
‘are not soluble for the very reason that 
- human thought is one of the tools to help us 
in our adjustment, and is not suited, and 


never will be suited, for the examination of 
the reason or purpose of our existence. 
When you use your thought processes, 
which were designed to help you build your 
house, find your mate, choose your voca- 
tion, or escape your enemies, to investigate 
the origin of time and space or the begin- 
ning of life, the possibility of immortality 
or reincarnation, or if you use your brain 1n 
an attempt to determine whether the hen 
preceded the egg, or whether man was 
created before woman, or to solve any other 
similarly fatuous and vain riddle, you are 
prostituting your thought to a false end. 
The architect does not build his house 
with the draughting pencil with which he 
drew up the plans. You cannot pave 4 
street with a darning needle, and you can- 
not dig a trench with a surgeon’s gs 
Neither can you answer the riddles ©! 
cosmos, using human thought as a took. a 
Whenever we see men who claim that 1 
is not worth living, men who are bore à 
disinterested, and predominantly and oat 
productively pessimistic, we are Garona 
forcibly of the fable’s hungry but impo! a 
fox, looking longingly at the luscious T 3 
beyond his reach. Show us a woman W Tab 
bored and we will show you a woman A: 
timid or too vain to contribute. Show ae 
man who is surfeited with the futility 
living and we will show you a cowardly, U 
co-operative, and unhappy human being- 


BAD TRAITS 


What we call the normal life is no ™ 
than a courageous approach to life s pe r 
lems and the objective solution © Ro 
obstacles. All variations from the pa A 
are compassed by the various form: ae 
evasion—aggression, hesitation, Epa 
cumscription, retreat, and sell deste on 
Because no one is free from certain © par 
evasions, every human being retains kee 
poor or inadequate tools in the for! as 
“bad” character traits. How shall we oo 
card the useless tools and make the mo 
those that will lead us to the happy life? e 

Four fundamental tools should be 10 


ore 
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——By Dr. Martin Gumpert 
YOU ARE YOUNGER THAN YOU THINK 


Contents 
l. Doctors Take Care of 4. Social Problems of 
Themselves. Ageing. 


g: 
2. The Biology of Ageing. a mora hte ote 


3. Normal Old Age. Happiness. 
6. Diseases of Older Age. 
“In this book, intended for the ordinary reader, the 
author discusses the problems of old age and gives some 
practical advice on how best to prolong the active life of 


elderly people and make them happy. '—Biology and Human 
Affairs. Price 10s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.) 


THE ANATOMY OF HAPPINESS 
Contents 


l. Profile of Happiness. 4. Tools of Happiness. 
2. Pathology of Unhappi- 5: The Landscape of 
ness. Happiness. 

3. The Stations of Life. 6. Religion. 

“He handl subject of discontent—for it is with 
contentment nee had se happiness that he deals—in the 
same practical manner as he handled the ills of old age. 
paige iscontent is even a commoner trouble ee ae 

J! . . a ‘5 
s book should make a still wider appi al St (Postage 5d.) 


FORTY ODD by Mary Bard 


“ Betwe rtieth an 

oe eee weamner ie grow middle-aged, gracefully. The 

‘ansitional i as, however, > 
and it is rE AA, year of am aiy. that she describes 
here with savage candour and wild hilarity. There is so much 
high comedy in the book that © the end one accepts the 
“Neglected Ones ” as part of th , thanking | ey 
Mary’s behalf for the restraining influence of her impertur 


abl ” Times. 
e doctor husband." —Sunds? ice 12s. 6d. net (Postage 5d) 
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False Superiority and Worry 


Rules that Make for the 


E Happy Life 


by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


E your goal in life is the subjective sense 

_ tof superiority, then you must choose a 

_ very definite set of ugly tools for your pur- 
pose. 

The best of these essentially unsportsman- 
like devices for making yourself seem 
superior, at the expense of the neighbour 
who is struggling at your side, are deprecia- 
tion, humiliation of your competitors, 
trickery, cheating, crime in general, envy, 
jealousy, ridicule, sarcasm, discouragement, 
and the insistence of an authoritarian atti- 
tude towards those who are in an inferior 

_ position by accident of age, birth, or 
position. 

You have no doubt seen the man who 
roars at waiters, frightens his office-boy, 
humiliates servants, and browbeats bus 
conductors. He is usually the man who is 
abjectly humble and servile in the face of 
constitutional authority, a coward who 
must rescue his unstable sense of self- 
esteem at the expense of degrading another 
human being. 

No true human happiness is to be found 
in this way of living. For one thing the 
individual who narrows his sphere of 
activity to an artificial and snobbish alley 
betrays his hidden fear and his unconscious 
realisation of the inefficiency of his tech- 
nique by making the walls higher and 
higher, until his defences are so perfect that 
he chokes all zestand happiness out of his life. 

The fable of the fox and the grapes 
describes another false technique of living 
in which the evasion of the normal goals of 
responsibility, contribution, and co-opera- 
tion is achieved by a categorical denial that 
these goals are worth while. This raises an 
important problem of values. 

If you have been troubled with a doubt 
about the whence and the whither and the 
why of human existence—and there is 
hardly a man or woman who has not at 
some time faced this problem—it may 
encourage you to know that these problems 
are not soluble for the very reason that 
human thought is one of the tools to help us 
in our adjustment, and is not suited, and 


never will be suited, for the examination of 
the reason or purpose of our existence. 
When you use your thought processes; 
which were designed to help you build your 
house, find your mate, choose your voca- 
tion, or escape your enemies, to investigate 
the origin of time and space or the bort 
ning of life, the possibility of immortality 
or reincarnation, or if you use your brain 1n 
an attempt to determine whether the n 
preceded the egg, or whether man Pi 
created before woman, or to solve any ot ies 
similarly fatuous and vain re = ar 
rostituting your thought to a false end. 
j The mol O does Giot build his houte 
with the draughting pencil with which 5 
drew up the plans. You cannot pave S 
street with a darning needle, and you ral 
not dig a trench with a surgeon’s seni 
Neither can you answer the riddles a 
cosmos, using human thought as a too ane 
Whenever we see men who claim that 2 
is not worth living, men who are peo 
disinterested, and predominantly an cade 
productively pessimistic, we are TEE ent 
forcibly of the fable’s hungry but pa cane 
fox, looking longingly at the luscious 8 aa 
beyond his reach. Show us a woman W: aes 
bored and we will show you a woman ae 
timid or too vain to contribute. Show u a 
man who is surfeited with the a 
living and we will show youa cowan p g: 
co-operative, and unhappy human ber 


BAD TRAITS 


What we call the normal life is no ant 
than a courageous approach to life s a its 
lems and the objective solution ee 
obstacles. All variations from me ai a 
are compassed by the various tor eee 
evasion—aggression, hesitation, detour; 


d self-destruction: 
ertain of these 
ns some, 
m of 
is- 


those that will lead us to the happy 1€ 
Four fundamental tools should 
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| Sete oe ual who strives for the 
ae these the first is an awakened 
eal ao the raan comedy in which 
A S A 

en nea rticipate because we are 
ee second is kindliness, the consideration 
ra i en of the efforts of our neigh- 
with his pinges to identify ourselves 
aah oe orts, the generosity to encourage 

j The elp him on his way. 
cape is a sense of humour. We do not 
| ee 3 ability to laugh at a good joke at 
Ne be a of another, less well-off than 
ae € ability to laugh at ourselves, to 
AY owas e the infinitesimal value of our 
fy fate hed in the cosmic scheme, the willing- 
i ftue; see ourselves as very temporary 
eyond aoe ancient design whose nobility is 
ene a complete comprehension. At the 
TS on a sense of humour demands that 
makin, rd courageously and optimistically, 
g the best of the realities of existence. 


With _ GET ZEST 
alta aa this sterling quality, life becomes 
pain ore, full of unnecessary conflict and 
lovers as go to war, murder their wives 
the stook er from nervous indigestion when 
Scores a, market goes down or their gol 
quality a8 low, because they lack this 
women. moe they lack a sense of humour 
| lack of anier and libel and gossip. For 
l ecause he quality men kill cach other 
rituals, or Sy disagree about God, religious 
Political de e ownership of a horse, pig, OF 
, Virtue iho It is the saving human 
living, ithout which there is little use 1n 


ay 
life he fourth essential quality of the good 


l A 
mind and Zest is the correlation of healthy 
goal, It i healthy body toward a healthy 
On, an, oe contribution and co-opera- 
Oregoing € active pursuit and use of the 
and a cae qualities of awareness, kindliness 
character q of humour. It is the integrating 
aPpiness, rait, an essential to life and 


the disa aplies an active participation in all 
| Work, E ine and the arts of human culture, 
the Ee RA the dance, music, the theatre, 
e ey and plastic arts, as well as the 
a Word Social and sexual intercourse. In 
being p? Zest is the enjoyment of the art of 

Ne human, 
i examin ict us take a concrete case and 
G. is fort e dynamics of worry. Elizabeth 
| a capapl? Ave, Years old. She is married to 
and ate: engineer who loves her dearly, 
adjusted as three beautiful and well- 
Gordon, children, John, the eldest, is 18, 
» the second, is 15, and Mary the 
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OTHING great was ever achieved 

without enthusiasm.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Enthusiasm is the genius of 
sincerity, and truth accomplishes no 
victories without it.—Bulwer Lytton. If 
you can give your son only one gift, let 
it be enthusiasm.—Bruce Barton. 


youngest child is 13 years old, Elizabeth 
herself was the second child of parents 
whose fortunes declined during her adoles- 
cence and young womanhood. Never, at 
any time, was the family in actual danger 
of great poverty, privation, or social 
ostracism, but Elizabeth, the only daughter, 
lived for many years as if she were in the 
shadow of an imminent calamity. 

Both her mother and her father, buoyant , 
and energetic during their prime, began to 
worry about their security in their old age. 
Both parents were very anxious that their 
children, by contracting advantageous mar- 
riages, should fortify the family fortunes. 
Their eldest son attained noteworthy 
financial stability at an early age, and con- 
tracted a marriage which gladdened his’ 
family’s heart. 

But Elizabeth delayed her marriage until 
she was twenty-five years old, and finally 
married a young man who showed promise, 
but had attained no eminence whatsoever 
at the time of his marriage. For five years 
before Elizabeth’s marriage her inability to 
effect a union which would recoup the 
family’s fortune an 


d social status was the 
subject of continual conver: 


sation and the 
object of a greater amount of whispered 
criticism. i 


Her husband conceded a great many 
points to her worry 1n the beginning, and 
continued to protest his love. Within a very 
short time he was better off than her. 
brother, and had made a name for himself 
in the engineering world. Elizabeth’s 
children developed normally during child- 
hood, and her husband was not only capable 
of educating them very well, but also of a 
contributing to her parents’ welfare in a 
very handsome way. 

Worry would seem to have no 
such a picture of normal family 
yet there was not a moment of her 


i thing. 
i snot worrying about some 
ee a in an atmosphere 


She had been brought up 11 
of fear and timidity, and she demanded a 
degree of security quite beyond the confines 

life. A 
T become her profession. She 
confined herself increasingly to vague and 


place in 
life, and 
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life that © 
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unreasoning fears that her children would 
not find the right professions, or would 
contract mesalliances, or would become 
infected with the “dreadful looseness” of 
the “terrible younger generation.” 

She had a great fear that she herself 
would die of cancer, and visited one physi- 
cian after another, on any pretext, so that 
she might be examined for the possible 
beginning of carcinoma. 

Even her youngest daughter was more 


resourceful and more courageous than her _ 


mother, and frequently patted her mother 
on the back, saying, “Oh, don’t worry, 
Mother. It will turn out all right.” 

While the eldest boy resented his mother’s 
worry as unfounded, the second son openly 
ridiculed her fears, and often infuriated her 
by taking unnecessary physical risks which 
threw her into a pitiful panic. 


FAMILY TYRANNISED 
Of all the family, Elizabeth’s husband 
was still the most considerate, and on one 
occasion he left his work, and came a very 
long journey by aeroplane, in response to a 
telephone message, to assuage her fears. 
The second son’s comment was very 
illuminating: “Mother almost died, think- 
ing of Dad flying over the mountains, but 
she risked his neck because she was afraid 
Mary might get pneumonia from her bad 
cold, and she was afraid to choose a new 

doctor. I call it poor sportsmanship !” 

From her early childhood Elizabeth 

always feared that she would be deserted in 
an hour of need. The fear dated from her 
first day at school when she had lost her 
way; and was brought home by a policeman 
after wandering perplexedly past her own 
house half a dozen times. The tenuousness 
of her family’s fortunes had kept this fear 
alive throughout the years, and now the 
spectre of old age and of desertion by her 
children or her husband drove her to re- 
doubled efforts to maintain her security, in 
terms of reassuring expressions of concern 
and attention from everyone about her. 

Surely no better tool than worry could 
have been chosen for this end! 

If we formulate Elizabeth’s unconscious 
goal with the phrase: “I must have greater 
security than anyone else in the world, and 
everyone else must help me to attain it,” we 
can readily understand how important 
worry is in her armament for gaining both 
attention and security. q 

Her entire family is tyrannised by her 
solicitude, because the simplest everyday 
activity becomes fearful danger in her eyes. 
Moreover, worry makes her very superior 
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to every other member of her family, 
because by contrast they appear far less 
solicitous for the welfare of kith and kin 
than Elizabeth. mt 

Elizabeth’s worry imposes an obligation 
on every other member of the family. Her 
worry makes abnormal caution the rule in 
her family ; independence of action, thought, 
or social contact is out of the question when 
such a worrying ogress lives in the same 
house with you. 

The family, Elizabeth’s sole kingdom and 
interest, is compelled by her worry to 
remain close beside her—and in this way 
Elizabeth stills her childish fear that she 
will be deserted. This fear, moreover, 1S also 
a fear that it will be no simple matter to 
dominate other people as easily as she 
dominates her family with the tried and 
trusted device to which its members have 
responded after years of Elizabeth’s dicta- 
torially imposed training. 

If any member dares to launch some 
independent activity which puts him be- 
yond the charmed circle of Elizabeth’s ig 
solicitude, she promptly recalls him y 
staging a scene of panic. The very vague- 
ness of her fears makes any logical or com- 
mon-sense reassurance unavailing. 

There is no logical argument that can 
convince a woman who spends her aa 
being afraid of cancer or of death that he 


Thoughts for Today 


T is casier to perceive error than to 

find truth, for the former lies on the 
surface and is easily seen, while the latter 
lies in the depth where few are willing to 
search for it.— Johann Goethe. 


LL anything worth having one must 
pay the price; and the price is always 
work, patience, love, self-sacrifice—"° 
paper currency, no promises to pay, but 
the gold of real service.—John Burroughs: 


fears are groundless, because these 
serve only her “private” logic an 
“private” philosophy of life. ` 

Thus a cy conan believed evident’ 
of a friendly or loving solicitude, tea 
itself, when translated into psychologie 
language, as an effective device to nl 
the world to an unimportant side-s as 
and impose a tyranny of love and a dom 
tion of solicitude on those who neither Pê al 
nor desire such care, while the individu 2 
who worries becomes, in her or his aed 
opinion, a saintly and exceptionally © 
siderate fellow-man. 


(Next: Love and Jealousy) 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


And Bring Out Your Latent Talents 
“I NEVER THOUGHT I HAD IT IN ME” 
Writes a Pelmanist at the 


cad must have often asked yourself 
ane eee get what you want 
Sia baii he answer is that your mind 
oa Ea e-ground where confidence and 
When y complex strive for control. 
things confidence has the upper hand 
Sai ee well for you. In business, in 
confid ife, in affairs of the heart, your 
MaS brings success. 
E NA are you not always con- 
Proved rN er 750,000 men and women have 
by Pee confidence can be increased 
Dle cas am and that inferiority com- 
only half ie conquered for ever. Are you 
e? Pelm € man or woman you ought to 
The era and make success certain. 
to'sena f step—a very simple one—is 
lezis — the free book, The Science of 
Se ae nd learn what Pelmanism can do 
Is 
lindo enemy here? Amongst the 
events es and troubles swept away for 
y Pelmanism are— 


Pessimi: 
ndecision Procrastination 
pression Lack of System 
Frustration Mind Wandering 
orgetfulnes: Lack of Confidence 
S Unnecessary Fears 


ant of Energy 


eakness of Will Inferiority Feelings 


Shyness and Diffidence 


. Wh 
its diffu. have cleared your mind of 
Will un ies and weaknesses, Pelmanism 
strengthen „your mind, sharpen and 
Stirring ttt and develop many of these 
aoe ns qualities— 
optative —Ambition 
Perception  — gelf Contra 
riginali —Self-Control 
Observa, —Cheerfulness 
T oncentrati —Self-Confidence 
—Mental Ee —Reliable Memory 
Organising pe, —Presence of Mind 
g Power —Constructive Thinking 


All qualities of 


every walk of life. the utmost value in 


HO 
The HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 
French, German megs Institute teaches 
te Particulars an, Spanish, and Italian, Write 
frat interests and specimen lesson of the language 
ec, You, which will be sent gratis and post 


Reduce, 
d 
fees LA seroing and ex-Service members of 
elm, er Majesty's Forecs. 
160, Nort an Languages Institute, 
folk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
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end of his Course. 


Practical Psychology applied to 
your own needs 

Pelmanism is an education not from 
outside, but from within you. It makes 
all other education fruitful because ` it 
shows you how to use it. Unlike any 
other form of training, Pelmanism helps 
ou to use all your power, your knowledge 
and your strength of mind and character, 
while others can use only a fraction of the 
dormant ability that they were born 


with. 


Easy to Follow 


Half an hour a day of spare time for a 
few weeks is enough. Everything is simply 
set out and described and no drudgery is 
entailed. The books are printed in a handy 
“pocket size,’’ so that you can study them 
in odd moments during the day. Even the 

a can spare a few 


busiest man or woman Ce : 
minutes daily for Pelmanism, especially 


when minutes SO spent bring in suchrich 


rewards. 
erving and ex-Service members of 


duced fees for si 
Reduced fees SF E" fajesty’s Forces 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 
The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 


efficiency favourable to the happy man- 


agement of life. 
Send for the Free Book 
The Pelman Course simp apa interesting 
k ry little time. You can enro: 
ane takes UP Yonveni t terms, The Course 
is fully explained in The Science of Success 
which will be sent you, and post free, 
on application to-day to:— 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 


fansions, Wigmore Street, London.W.1 


160, Norfolk M 


Established over 50 years 


posT THIS FREE COUP 


an Institute, 
more St., London, 
please. 


ON TO-DAY- 


160, Norfolk i 
W.. 


To the Pelm 
Mansions, Wig) 
The Science of Success, 


Name... 


Address m 


DELHI, 10 
Lane. 


PELMAN (OVE 
Alipore 
DURBAN, 
176 Boulevard 
1021. 
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I Twas because my office job gave me security 
of tenure that I could not make the decisive 
_ break. I tried to lose myself in dreams of the 
_ imagination, but they only served to aggravate 
__ the situation. i 
- In a moment of despair and desperation I 
-decided to become a football referee. I pur- 
chased the necessary books, attended the evening 
training classes, and finally, as a reward of my 
growing confidence in myself, I passed the 
- examination. 

This single success changed my whole outlook 
on life. I felt I had really achieved something! 

I attended the regular monthly meetings, and 
have made many friends and acquaintances. 
My work no longer worries me, either, because 
I have learnt to have courage in the future.— 

_ C. F. May, Leyton, London, E.10. 


ys ago my family and I (we had two 
small children) were in the deepest rut of 
_ our lives in a Northern cotton town which was 
designated a “distressed area.” So we packed 
up, turned our backs on the slump and started a 
new life, completely from scratch, in the South. 

We have never regretted it. 

But it is very easy to get into the everyday 
kind of rut. You catch the same old train every 
morning, or you do the same old household 
chores, and almost before you realise it, it seems 
there has never been anything else in the world, 
and there never will be. 

When one morning it dawns upon me that I 
am in a rut I start to study something new. I 
take up an entirely different interest—something 
quite varied from anything I have done before, 
because I think my mind needs waking up again. 

In these periods of “rut” I have studied 

‘French, German, spiritualism, book-keeping, 
picture-framing, cookery, dressmaking and many 
other subjects, all from books, and all in the 
train or over my lunch. 

I have never found this method to fail and I 
have gained some very useful knowledge as well as 
kept my mind alert. I have also broadened my 
life considerably. It is a process I can recommend 
to anyone.—D. Darlington, Penge, London , S.E.20. 


HAD always been extravagant and never 
Trai to think much about the future. 
But unknowingly I was in a rut. One day an 
event took place in my life which made me see 
the folly of being extravagant. I had always 
mocked at mean people, when suddenly I began 
to realise that they were not so silly as I thought 
them to be. 

From that day on I started to save money. I 
bought no sweets, cigarettes, or extra news- 
papers. I made it do, wore it out, or used it up. 

I found soon that the money I had saved was 


able to buy me the things for which I had 
longed. 
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“Flow I Got out of a But” 


1.—I took dancing lessons for a whole year 
and now can call myself a fair ballroom dancer. 

2.—I bought my clothes carefully and did not 
waste money on unnecessary trifles. 

3.—I invested my money in jewellery, and 
started making a collection of turquoise 
jewellery. k 
s 4.—This led me to rent my house furnished 
and now I am making plans to open up a poet 
house in Italy when money restrictions are lifted. 

5.—In the meantime I am living in London 
in`a furnished room. I have daily work and 
am continuing to study Italian.—Elsie Argyle, 
London. 


WAS twenty-four years of age, employed ic 
a temporary civil servant, with very little 
prospect of being anything else. 7 t 
One day I sat down to think things Ore a 
“Where was I going? Was my life worth whe 
Was I useful to the community or myself? from 
answers to these questions were far ee 
satisfying. I determined to do something about T 
I decided that the first thing I had to do wit 
to obtain a faith. I obtained a Bible, and ee 
the aid of modern translations and good eer 
mentaries, I studied the New Testament, Nex S 
visited the various denominational places on 
worship until I found the one where I felt E 
at home. Now I can say, as a member S ave 
Church and a Sunday School teacher, that Thi 
a faith in which I believe wholeheartedly, a” 
am become a new man. «ded, was. 
The second step I had to take, I decide! Jof 
to find a new job. In January, 1950, I learn oil 
a vacancy in the office of a local firm of solici 3 
For almost a week I prayed for guidance, llys 
I knew nothing of the work and, educationa g 
was unfitted for it. Then I went to sce 
principal of the firm and in a long interv!¢ 
told him everything. hs 
He offered me a chance. For six mont) Tf, 
could work for him without fear of dismissa -jf 
at the end of that period, I had proved my 


5 in. 
well and good. If not, I could start looking 282" 
I am still there! 


Since that day four years ago when I 


realised 


Next Competition 


zine 
MoE prizes of Books and Magazin 
Binders (please state which pefe ias 
Soot of entry) will be given for successful pen 
in the next competition. Eniries should not € office 
250 words, and they should be in this OUT 
2 Aes 24th. Winning entries Wi 
published in the July magazine. me 
The subject ‘how Psychology ca 


to overcome ‘Always Feeling Tired. 
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Iw ing i 

a ag into a rut, and determined to do 

as vie potin I have acquired a faith and 

yall of service to the community and 
Al 

aay anye mg down in other ways. I have 

only this A W Sunday School teacher, and 
Me are r have purchased a house—my first 

ifGoa SR mame in lodgings. Next August 

Paes ee shall be a father. Truly I have got 

eer rut of aimlessness and usclessness !— 

« Pugh, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


HAD i , 
Maed n0 particular interests apart from 
Tut. To rectif and cooking. I was getting into a 
leisure h ify this I decided to make use of my 

tag a each evening. 
enable Says rai a junior English Grammar (to 
and an adve, S fferentiate between a preposition 
egan to nee and a lucid book on Spanish, I 
ith cance myself the language. 
ecame auto ant practice many houschold tasks 
my evenin; matic, and I occasionally lightened 
swept, sa bey by conjugating verbs as I 
with hilari ed and dusted—sometimes I admit 
ae ‘arious results. 
anair from being bilingual, I can now 
is small E jcomplica ted letter in Spanish, and 
My self esteem vement has given quite a fillip to 

am 1.8 
cote rking shortly on a new venture—a 
scriptions a in Spanish. Exchanging des- 
national ¢ our respective countries an 
horizons, eo will, I am sure, reveal new 
Lances, ` rs. C. E. Smith, Lydiate, near Liverpool, 


WAS TE 
Tas aar drifting into that relaxed state of 
aim or ambi gs casy and giving up all thought of 
of fai ing Tea One day I realised the danger 
I took tock i my brain to its full advantage. 
Immediate of my ambitions in life, some 
order of i future, and arranged them in 

y t is portance, 

Spurrin, time my interest was awakening and 
It E me to action! 
my ae poole to study for an examination in 
Place of em me while continuing at the same 
` “Coking ae oyment. I did this at the same time 
Prospects, a suitable appointment with better 
co A 
p eye portunity soon arrived and I was able 
testimonia] y previous employer with a good 
Pect, and and mutual good feelings and 
huxiety of aout having had to suffer the 
ee: first ine go with one hand without 
s Elera i a good grasp with the other.— 


Wx T left school I wanted to become a 


Writ a 
ample BE instead I had to follow the 
I T. family q y three elder sisters and work in 
eee no SRE business. Unlike them, 
m, Wourable ude for the job, and the constant 
Y feeling aa R with them resulted in 
aP Our n T failure. 
ue overa w social circle, too, I felt that my 
Pportunity ecowed me, so that when an 
Su Sy ame for me to work in another 


i 


es 


Good English 
may be 
ATurning-Point 
in Your Life 


Ambitious men and women in all parts of 
the world are writing to the Regent Institute ~ 
for details of the unique Course in Effective 
English conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school. 

There are solid reasons for the great 


interest aroused by this Course. To mention 


one or two: 


(a) The Course contains just the things you 
need to know. It enables you to develop 
the power of ready and attractive expres- 
sion and to avoid embarrassing errors in 
speech and writing. 

(b) The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few 
hours. It brings language-power within 
the grasp of every intelligent person who 
can devote at least 15 minutes a day to 


the study. i 
(c) Here is a Course that is being successfully 
studied by people in all walks of life—so 
adaptable that it would meet your needs 
as surely as if it had been specially designed 


for you. 
«The day that I placed myself in the 
hands of the Regent Institute marks a 
turning-point in my life,” writes a student. 
Another reports: “The small cost of these 
lessons has been th 


have ever made.” 
Decide at once that you will rid yourself of 


the handicap that poor English imposes. The 
study requires but little time, and the moder- 
ate fee puts this Course within the reach of 
everyone. All correspondence is confidential. 

Send a 24d. Stamp today to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. EP/7A), Palace Gate, Lon- 
don, W.8, for an interesting 15-Minute Test 
(with key) and «word Mastery” (the pro- 
spectus of tho Effective English Course). 

Don’t delay. Write NoW—while you p 
think of it. There is no obligation. i : 


pann 


A 


e wisest investment I 


town I accepted it, realising that here was my 
chance to escape from their stifling influence. 

= Once settled in a strange town my first step 
~ towards emancipation was to enroll for a French 
_ class at the town’s social centre. A bit of an 
ordeal this, but I was rewarded when another 
student approached me after the lesson and 
ked me if I was interested in Esperanto. I had 
ever even heard of it, but at his invitation I 
ent along to his home. 

There I found a group of people, some from 
other countries, being taught this international 
language by a novel method which enabled the 
pupils to speak it at the first lesson. If their 
attempts resulted in more merriment than 
accuracy, it only improved the evening! 
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Before long I was taking part in their delight- 
ful social activities. On one of these occasions I 
met a young man who told me that he was 
taking a course of writing at one of the London 
evening institutes, 

Eagerly I asked for particulars, and the 
following term found me surely the most inter- 
ested member of the writing class. All my latent 
ambition flamed anew and I practised assidu- 
ously sending out my efforts to different editors. 
What joy when at last I had two tiny accep- 
tances. z 

No longer did I feel the failure of the family. 
Getting out of the rut had led me back to the one 
sphere in which I dare hope to make a success. 
—Mary Robinson, Kilburn Lane, London, W.9- 


Overcoming Feelings of 


Frustration 
by a Medical Psychologist 


IKE its relation the so-called “infer- 

iority complex,” the sense of frustration 
is bound up with our relations to others. It 
is when he is not making a success of his 
human relationships that the individual 
feels himself frustrated. 

Frustration can be described as the feeling 
of having lost one’s way, or missed one’s 
aim in life, but it is bound up with the ego- 
ideal, the individual’s idea of how he 
wishes to be, contrasted with his belief in 
how he appears to others. 

A sense of frustration may be felt even 
when the individual is to all appearances, 
feasonably successful in life. He can still 
feel that he is not accepted by the com- 
munity as one of themselves and be pro- 
foundly dissatisfied within himself. 

Such a feeling may not accord with the 
realities of the situation, It can be an 
unconscious transference of the childish 
attitude to adult circumstances. The idea of 
not being accepted may, in fact, originate 
from a supposed rejection by the mother in 
infancy. The original frustration may have 
been an early weaning, or the birth of a 
sibling (brother or sister), Which made the 
older child feel himself unwanted. 

Whatever it may be, self-examination 
should enable the individual to detect 
within himself an underlying attitude of 
ill-usage, an “It isn’t fair” sort of feeling, 

~ which predisposes him or her to self-pity. 
Once such a thing is discovered, he should 
be able to laugh himself out of it and assess 
himself according to reality. 


The frustrated individual is apt to hold 
himself aloof from social life for either, OF 
both of two reasons. He distrusts humanity, 
and is afraid of being snubbed (or a 
rejected as he feels himself to have heen 
infancy). Or, secondly, he distrusts au 
and does not feel worthy of being admit 
into close relations with his fellows. 


Drive to Achieve... 


This latter is usually the effect of Be 
primary rejection. The child thinks OF iat 
lines that if it is not receiving love, it d so 
be because it is unworthy of love, a! 
can never feel secure and at ease V 
fellows. The frustrated adult carri ie 
idea on with him. His search to meake in 2 
self worthy may result throughout life 
drive to achieve which brings success neal 
yet which fails to satisfy, because pe fecls 
need is to find again the love which he 
was forfeited in infancy. 

The average uninstructed adult 1 his. 
be expected consciously to ee suffi- 
childish feelings although he aayi i h his 
ciently observant, get a clue thro Gi that 
dreams. But he should be able to Te does 
he is holding back from life hecans ing for 
not expect kindness, but is 100 
snubs. 

What can he do when he has 
insight into his state of mind? SA which 

Most of the personal problems 4 py the 
people are involved can be, a ae partic- 
application of general principles je same 
ular individual circumstances- 


not 


achieved 


Ee 
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basic pattern is discernible in a myriad 
lives. 

The frustrated person is apt to remain 
unmarried and to complain that he (she) 
has no opportunity of finding a partner. He 
is caught in a vicious circle here, because 
the less confidence he has in himself and in 
life, the more restricted the circle he moves 
in and therefore he limits his opportunities. 

Sometimes, too, he is blind to oppor- 

tunities because of his belief that when he 
finds again the love he lost in his infancy it 
will come with -a blinding rush which 
sweeps away all doubts and hesitations. He 
waits for such event, and waits in vain. 
_ The individual who is sorry for himself is, 
in faet, waiting for a mother to come and 
kiss his tears away. He is too concerned with 
himself to be able to take the interest in 
another which could be the precursor of 
love. 

A sound psychologist spoke in Jesus when 

e gave us as the key to human relation- 
ships the law to love’ others as ourselves. 
Those who have experienced the lack of 
love in infancy grow up to be those who 
tolerate frustration badly because they do 
not feel themselves to be love-worthy, and 
not loving themselves they are incapable of 
giving love. 

Their attitude to life is demanding. They 
are constantly secking proofs and hoping to 
arouse interest in others, thus they are 
restless dissatisfied individuals. Their 
energies are dissipated in mental conflict 
moa they are constantly asking them- 
thine whether they have done the right 
with and constantly comparing their lot 
ae that of others. They have not learned 
5 e difference between the self love which 
the Saending (Why can’t I have it?) and 
SA ok of self which is a sense of one’s 

If a ue as capable of use. 
ed e individual who feels himself frus- 

ed will look around for opportunities of 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or 
prospects a University Degree is 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
. without “going into residence”: it 
is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two). 
You can prepare for these AT HOME 
AND IN LEISURE HOURS with the 
experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted by a 
staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall Courses have enabled 
thousands of men and women to 
attain degrees, thereby increasing 
their mental abilities, widening their 
outlook and raising'their status. 


o WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. Parker, M.A. LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. EH85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ED 


giving, he is on the way to heal his conflicts. 
Thus the bachelor and the celibate woman 
may deplore their unmarried state but they 
are the more free to render social services, 
and to overcome their frustration by doing 


so. 


ilt life is almost always 
a feeling that comes from inner causes. The 
way to overcome it is to seck understanding 
of the cause, and then to remedy the feeling 
by going out bravely to make friends with 


people and with life. : 
Thousands do so, and if you will come to 


terms with yourself, you can do the same! 


Frustration in adu 


How to Get Sound Sleep 


by C. H. Tear, B.A. 


Decrors are Frege geo ae ne 
g number of people who re 

on tablets to induce deen. peop y 
may bee are occasions when taking drugs 
Job to dea ay and it is part of a doctor’s 
a Mabie ci this, But for the majority of us 
essio of taking sleeping tablets is a con- 

n of personal failure. 


We can pin-point three enemies of 
natural sleep. (i) Pain for which we a 
require our doctor’s help. (ii) External dis- 
turbance like noise, light, an uncomfortable- 


iii istur like over- 
bed. (ii) Mental disturbance 
se nervous tension, worry. These 


excitement, ne! 
often over-lap in th 
us tense and worrle 


he sense that pain makes 
d about ourselves, while 


————<——— "| 
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EALTH and cheerfulness mutually 

beget each other.—Addison. The two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness 
and light.— Swift. 


mental disturbance causes us to, become 
over-sensitive to things like barking dogs 
and rattling windows. 3 
As far as everyday aches and pains are 
concerned we can do a great deal to help 
ourselves. A little common sense will often 
put an end to ordinary digestive troubles. 
Late meals are apt to result in nightmares. 
` Therefore, we should follow a regime which 
suits us and stick to it, being sensible about 
what we eat, giving our digestive apparatus 
‘something to work on without working it 
_ too hard. 

If it is a question of poor circulation, we 
can warm the bed with a hot water bottle, 
and go to.bed warm with a hot drink last 
thing that does not clash with what we had 
for our final meal. Incidentally, if you have 
a bath late at night do not make it a very 
hot one. This is apt to speed up the pulse 
and cause a restless spell after which you 
may get a shivery reaction. 

External disturbances can be trying but 
ability to relax, plus the self-discipline to be 
able to do it under difficulties, will work 
wonders. Our road may seem a promenade 
for loud-voiced strollers in heavy boots, but 

~ if we can keep our sense of humour, mind 
, and body will still gain rest and refreshment. 
Conversely, people who get angry, twist 
and turn all night, and get up in the morning 
irritable and worn out. 


Night Noises 


External disturbances should be cut down 
to the unavoidable minimum. Instead of 
grumbling, do something about those 
rattling windows. Make sure the front gate 

~ is fastened. Otherwise, if the wind decides 
to blow, you will have to choose between 
going downstairs to fasten it or enduring 
_ the bangs. 

Such sensible little things can make all 
the difference between sleep and wakeful- 
ness, but it is suprising how many of us 
neglect them. We stay up until the last 
minute and then think in sudden panic: 
“Good Heavens, it’s nearly midnight and 

_ Pve such a hard day tomorrow. I do hope 
PI go to sleep at once, but I bet I won’t and 
` then PI be like a rag.” So off we troop 
upstairs without bothering to ensure reason- 


able quiet, and in no fit frame of mind to 
_ €ncourage sleep, 


Modern beds are constructed with an eye 
both to comfort and sound scientific 
principles, but how we make them Seas 
on personal preference. I like mine wel 
tucked it, especially around the feet, but I 
know people who would suffer purgatory 
if their beds were made this way. I prefer a 
substantial bolster and pillow, but this may 
not suit you. You may be most comfortable 
flat on your back with no pillow at all. 

If someone else has made your bed, take 
the precaution of checking before you ae 
for the night. An extra tuck-in around the 
feet, or a little hitch-up of the sheet to bring 
it closer under your chin, ensures a nice 
warm feeling of comfort. To have to get 
out and fuss about this afterwards means 
starting the business of relaxation all over 
again. Have enough bedclothes, „not e 
many or the weight will make you irritable. 
The most satisfactory plan is to keep aa 
extra blanket handy in case you shou 
need it. 


Organise Better 


Mental disturbance is often caused by 
unwise living. If we stay up late and ge 
over-excited, it is hardly reasonable iss 
expect to be able to calm down all at oe 
and go to sleep as soon as our heads ve a 
the pillow. People who burn the can a 
both ends by working and playing too Blet 
usually end up in the sleeping = 
brigade. We must either organise our liv! 
better or cut out part of what we are doing. 
If we refuse to do either we are simply asking 
for a breakdown, dabi 

Try to resist the temptation oficartyiDe a 
with work requiring hard concentration i 3 
into the night. Students preparing , P 
examinations so easily drift into a habit A 
sleeplessness by continuing with the x 
studies long after their books should have 
been put away. Even those of us who ar 
older, and who should be wiser, can fall into 
the same trap with the result that we either 
do not sleep at all or sleep fitfully. Il 

Try, if you possibly can, to give up 2 
work of this kind at least an hour, an 
preferably two hours, before you retire to 
bed. Allow you mind time to settle down. 
Read a light entertaining novel, talk to the 
family, listen to the radio. Help your min 
to relinquish its urgent concern with 
everyday tasks and problems. 

orry is something else we can learn to 
control. In the hours of darkness when the 
world around us is hushed and we are alone 
with ourselves, all our regrets and our fears, 
our problems and frustrations, rise up to 
torment us. At once we should remind our- 
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aya that it is silly thinking about them 

Sos Here we are in bed in our pyjamas at 

Hine oe neither the time nor the place for 

a g anything about anything, so what is 
e use of worry? If we really must worry, 


let us decide to leave it until the morning and - 


woy in the daylight. 

Yen worry descends upon you in the 

Kaale al the night, say to yourself very 
rmly: “PI think about that tomorrow when 

Babee do something about it.” If you make a 

ù a of doing this, you will master the 

me ency to take your troubles to bed with 


Counting Hours 
senometimes, our limbs twitch and we 
fo, a unable to settle ourselves into a com- 

A able position, Fear of not being able to 
arb drives sleep away. You know the kind 
thing. You look at your watch. It’s 
already half-past one, you think, and I have 
to get up at seven. So it goes on, this 
pressing counting of the hours, with you 
gradually working yourself into a panic. You 
twist and turn, You pillow is not right and 
the bedclothes get in a tangle. At this point 
you make the fatal mistake of giving up the 
Struggle. You sit up in bed. You switch on 
the light and start to read. 

Don’t do it! 

Resist the temptation to twist and turn. 
ìe quiet, relaxing all your muscles until 
you feel yourself a dead weight in the bed. 
pees in deeply and exhale more sharply. 
€ep thinking as you do this: “I’m warm. 

m comfortable, I’m getting sleepier and 
sleepier,” 

If this does not work, simply lie quict and 
Create a restful mental image like a tree in 
chi a toy yacht sailing on a pond, a 

ild sleeping in its cot. Think about a happy 
aoliday, or the nicest person you know— 
anything as long as your mind is calm and 

ested and your body relaxed. 


Obsessive Fears 


a ee none of this will help very 
Denoagy’ Ne do what we can to solve out 
Must be Problems. Our conscious minds 
about Mie eee to face up to the truth 
all times PEES: Otherwise we are open at 
suggestion So ion from the subconscious, 
Urs of da semis is more potent in the 
rom our ie ness when we are withdrawn 

may t maay matter-of-fact world. 
Of brutaj „c€ the form of an obsessive fear 
Sexua] ee ous burglars, or fire, masking 
a atmo; ea desires, Or, perhaps we feel 
Sphere of dread and impending 
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az 
calamity, a reflection of our own deep- 
rooted sense of inferiority and insecurity. 
There may be cruel horrible thoughts full 
of hatred and resentment against others. 
Crude fantasies may keep us awake or 
disturb our sleep with dreams. We may be 
tormented with guilt about self stimulation, 
or frightened by a fear of darkness and the 
supernatural which is rooted in some 
unhappy childhood experience. 

All these things are symbols, signposts pointing 
to defeats of attitude which require understanding 
and adjustment. 

The amount of sleep required for health 
varics widely with individuals. When our 
body needs it, Nature will give it to us— 
providing we give ourselves a fair chance. 
Perhaps you remember those words of the 
poet Coleridge: 

Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole. 

To Mary Queen the praise be given, 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


That is not only the kind of sleep we want 
but, given sensible living and wise self- 
understanding, the kind of sleep you can 


have. 


KNOW-HOW 


means 


WRITING SUCCESS 
for you! 

With the Know-How Technique, you 

can turn your feelings and experiences 

into saleable writings... and enjoy 

extra income and esteem. 


YOU Success is Certain— 


once YOU Know-How! 
*Several journals 


are publishing my 
work; also ANSWERS and TITBITS. 
Thank you very much for your first 
class tuition.” —M.A.C. (Ayrshire). a 
*“The plot devised for GLAMOU. 
for assignment 2 has already been 
written and sold!” —C.B.C. 
* Typical results reported by discern ng 
new writers who sent for The Know 
How Guide to Writing Succe ie 
original letters may be seen 
time at our offices. apy “E9.” 
c f 
FREE! Send today for Vaje, Read how 
gr ihe Know-How ceoptance cheques. 
YOU can receive a co areas HO 


| The Way 
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to Banish Worries 


about Your Looks 


by Phyllis 


[peoe who blame their loneliness and 

unhappiness upon some facial blemish 
or bodily disfigurement, on being too fat or 
too thin, too tall or too short, have, to put 
it bluntly—‘“got hold of the wrong end of 
the stick.” 

The truth is that when they are happy, 
they do not notice the “defect.” In all 
probability it is largely imaginary, anyway. 
Men and women of all sorts of shapes, sizes 
and colours live successful, busy, happy 
lives. They get on well with others and do 
not in any way feel inferior or ill at ease. 

Why then, cannot the man or woman 
with a “handicap” do the same? 

Although a physical defect or blemish is 
often the supposed cause of inferiority 
feelings, it is hardly ever the real cause. 

_ And when the root of the trouble is detected, 
the worry over the physical abnormality 
disappears automatically. 


Lonely Girl 


Recently I went to an office dance. The 
next morning, when I went into the 
typists’ office, I found the girls clustered 
together gaily sharing their experiences of 
the previous evening. But there was one, 
Ivy, who did not join in the happy discus- 
sion; she sat alone at her desk looking rather 
dejected. I invited her to join me for lunch. 

“I never enjoy a dance,” she said. “I feel 
so self-conscious about my figure. Anyone 
would who was as fat as me.” 

As an answer to that, I contrived that 
Ivy should meet my very popular but 
definitely heavyweight friend Joyce. 

I told her: “There’s nothing to stop you 
being as well liked as Joyce, you see, she 
realises that her worth to others is measured 
by the interest she takes in them, not by her 
physical dimensions.” 

Ivy learned a valuable lesson from their 
meeting. The fact that she now goes 
frequently to all kinds of social functions 
and enjoys them to the full, without feeling 
ill at ease about her figure, seems to prove 
that it was not really her physical size that 
was the root of her self-consciousness. 

Her problem originated in fact, in her 
childhood through being thoroughly 
spoiled. Always being the centre of attention 


W. Young 


in her own home, she grew up expecting as 
much undivided attention from those she 
met outside her home. Because she did not 
get that attention, she felt inferior and 
attributed the cause to her unattractive 
figure. 

Actually, no one thought any the worse 
of her because of her fatness. The feeling of 
inferiority was one built up erroncously by 
herself, because she was disappointed at not 
receiving the attention she expected. F 

Once she learned that her popularity 
and worth were determined by the amount 
of attention she gave to others (and not by 
the amount she received) she realised how 
insignificant her physical abnormality was 
in other people’s eyes. : 

Perhaps you also feel afraid to mix freely 
with others because of some surface blemis 
or physical defect or deficiency—a poor 
skin, a spotted complexion, a stammer, OF 
some other seeming handicap. 

None of these reasons should make you feel 
dissatisfied with yourself. No one thinks any the 
worse of you because of such a defect or deficiency 

The root of the problem in your case, = 
in most other people’s, was probably 
something in childhood. It may not be 
that you were a spoiled child like Ivy- 
Perhaps, on the contrary, it was a younger 
brother or sister who got all the petting in 
your family and you were left in the cold. 

Again, it may be that in your childhoo 
your parents were overstrict. In this case, 
their unreasonably high standards will have 
been incorporated in your super-Ccg0: oe 
that even though you may not now i 
living with your parents, you are stl 
trying to meet these impracticable demands, 
demands which leave a great gulf between 
the ideal and the reality. 

The fact that you have been unable to 
reach these standards would make you 
feel inferior. Yet there would be no just 
grounds for your inferiority since the ideals 
for which you have striven are humanly 
impossible ones. — 

Once you see that your inferiority is not 


HOUSANDS have ceased to try to 
do their best because they have been 
told only of their worst.—Donald A. Laird. 
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penen valid grounds, and that it is 
mind, a eee erroneonly „in your 
denied. see how easily it can be 
ee, the false standards by which you 
fact that yoursel previously. Disregard the 
a ow Ps ur parents or others have failed 
Ere dr a in you. Instead, realise 
Kaay be, yo T what your physical blemishes 
of Jour tlon have a real worth in the eyes 
in their E ea i if, Jou take a sincere interest 
Train ss and happiness. 

Part yourself, therefore, to make a study 

her people’s goals. Look for the 


2 
obstacles they are trying to overcom > 
achieve their aims. Seek for e ao 
helping them to have a greater sense oF 
i Poles personal worth. ae 

€ s : r 
A J ne! ae learn to identify yourself 
ni people’s goals and difficulties, 
Sr you will lose consciousness of 

Most important of all, you can rest 
assured that by taking a genuine and kindl 
interest in those around you, you will Be 
truly attractive in their sight—whether you 
are shaped like a Greek god or goddess, or 
merely a nice ordinary, ugly mortal! 


— 
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e 
Se long as we put 
large ee above everything else, an increasingly 
Stricken mber of men and women are going to be 
coronar a E prime of their accomplishment by 
Ree rombosis, victims of a malignant 
"This a the unconscious mind.” 
( Jarrolde otation from Medicine for the Moderns 
» 10s. 6d., postage 5d.) Í 


a premium on worldly 


of th E ai is an indication 
SARA aN outlook which is gradually per- 
The emcee practice. 
asincisive ape Dr. Frank G. Slaughter, wields 
the gift of c pen as he once did scalpel, and he has 
merest anen iag and clarifying so that the 
regard hirieelna can realise what it means to 
“Tt is you as a psycho-somatic whole. 
study, ar u that the doctor of the future will 
eart, or ea your stomach, your liver, your 
Physician ill dere broken leg. The modern 
and the call Investigate your emotional state 
day living owe which play upon your every- 
mind, just E wen as through your unconscious 
your blood c 1e now takes your blood pressure, 
are part ore and the medical history. All 
existing in a e whole picture of you, an individual 
Particular Pes or a time, and under a 
ri nditions.’ 
Where ac Conditions, he makes it clear else- 
emotions of i ese include attitudes of mind, 
conflict atea ee bate; existing and causing 
Take or early infancy. 

coronary th cxample, this further clucidation of 
often found tı Sraboni, “The coronary victim is 
in his own will ave been a stubborn child, strong 
e is unable , pitted against a father authority 
himself properly love to the point of adjusting 
rom the e a the hate and conflict arising 
Suppressed, 4} ton. Typically the conflict is 

ae es an ap he child appears acquiescent an 
e e father, ney normal identification with 
ornPlete nor h the identification is neither 
the child th ealthy, and all through the life 
ther, te ere is a constant drive to surpass 
> to come out on top. 


e fa 


of Diseases 


this drive is transferred to other 
such as the boss, supervisor, 
etc., so that the potential coronary patient is 
always trying to surpass those over him. What- 
ever he does, he must work towards surpassing 


“In adult life 
authority figures, 


__ 


The Importance of Knowing 
How to Learn Languages 


"HE only satisfactory method of learning 
a foreign language js the direct method, 
In other words, you must learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is 
naturally follows s 
fashioned method of memorising 
foreign words is entirely abolished when you 
learn a language by the direct way. 

all serving and ex- 
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_ anyone who is in a position above him, thus 
` keeping himself continually in unhealthy war- 
fare, with the cauldron of his repressed conflicts 

boiling.” 

Let us turn now to the personality structure 
of the peptic ulcer. We learn that “Generally 
the ulcer sufferer is a person who shows a great 
deal of chronic resentment against the world in 
general. This arises from a deep inner sense of 
failure to adjust to the world in the process of 
development into an adult. 

All through the emotional life of such children 
there has been conflict. Basically there is an 
inability to find the love and affection so badly 
needed in home life. Often the desire for love 
and approval causes the development of an 
outwardly affectionate nature. But their social 
adaptability is only a facade behind which they 
hide the old seething resentments which have 
been stirring up the unconscious through years 
of childhood and adulthood, alternately flaying 
and soothing the autonomic nervous system 
and through it the stomach and duodenum. 
Most of this conflict with reality is of course not 
realised by the individual.” 

As might be expected Dr. Slaughter devotes 
considerable space to asthma and to the kindred 
allergy associated symptom, that of migraine. 
In both it is the emotional relations with the 
mother which provide the basic factors. 

Allergy when present is in the nature of a 
super-structure. In asthma the original regres- 
sive urge to return to the life within the womb 
has been re-enforced by a fussy and over- 
conscientious mother. 

In migraine “the main personality character- 
istic seems to be a reluctance to accept situations 
which made them responsible, severing home 
ties and parental protection.” 

The sufferer who is beginning to see that his 
ailment concerns his whole personality will be 
wanting to know what he can do about it. He 
will find Dr. Slaughter helpful on this too. He 
shows how to examine oneself in order to dis- 
cover where the stresses lie. 

Enlightened introspection can be expected to 
produce results which are beneficial but the 
detection of emotional attitudes which have been 
repressed may need the help of a psychologically 
conscious physician. A form of “brief psycho- 
therapy” is described which is far less time 
consuming than a formal psycho-analysis. 

“In the development of insight lies the secret 
of success in all psycho-therapy. Once the 
patient realises the place that his emotions have 
taken in his life, and how they have distorted his 
entire living he can direct his activities from 
there. With a little encouragement and direction 
an entire restoration of emotional life can be 

lished.” 

a The first step towards such insight can be a 

study of this illuminating and valuable book.— 

R. MacD. L. 


ORE than five thousand periodicals in 
America publish articles of one sort or 
another. Some of the largest pay £100 for an 
outstanding article. Obviously this is no market 


its 
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Peace of Mind 


O find peace of mind, therefore, the 
first thing a person should do is to 
have a little conference with himself and 
decide whether he sincerely wants to 
refrain from negativistic thinking, thereby 
helping himself to get well, or whether he 
prefers to keep his disturbing thoughts 
and run the risk of having them pull him 
under. p 
Thoughts of bitterness and defeatism 
begin as seemingly harmless little hob- 
goblins; but the more they are coddled 
and fed, the bigger and stronger they 
become, until finally they are many- 
armed monsters reaching in all directions 
and holding one powerless in their grip. 
The second step in achieving mental 
serenity is to fill the mind with hopeful, 
pleasant, and peaceful thoughts so that 
there is no room for the other kind. Even 
in the mind, two things cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time.—Dr. 
Marjorie Pyle. 


for amateurs, but how can the practised yor 
get into American editors’ pages? ee 
Heaton, a dollar earner himself, gives , A 
answers in Writing for the American Market eer 
Way Books, 6s., postage 4d.) A precise guides 
a rich field for really accomplished pens.—7- M. 


HAT are the best systems of working 
hours in factories and offices? How 29 
lighting, temperature, noise and ventleto® 
affect the output of employees? How can seca 
be avoided in industrial jobs? How can wor! F 
arranged to give the maximum of satisfaction s 
the individual worker? How can accident ra A 
be cut down? What teaa can pe applied to g' 
the right person in the right job? 
It is with questions like these that Da ar 
Smith is concerned in her book, An Intro Pe 5 
eae Psychology (Cassell, 128. 6d., postag' 
From many years of experience of research 
work into the human problems of industry le 
Smith has written in a clear and attractive ey 
a valuable survey of present-day knowledge g 
the subject. For those employers and superviso; 
who aim at having a happy and efficient stats 
the book should be very helpful.—H. A. 


ap? 
Me people are] aware that “identical 


5 ; hat “ ee 
twins spring from’ the fertilisation of a $ 


ovum, and are therefore bound to „þe ` 
same sex, and practically indistinguishab! oe 
careful study of the development of such tw! 5 
therefore ?yields important facts as to Wè 
characteristics are inherited and which are 
to environment. y iy 
In the recently published Twins (Imago, ‘Re 4 
postage 8d.) we have a detailed study of t! a 
pairs of identical twins presented by pore RA 
Burlingham. The research was carried ou! the 
the wartime Hampstead Nurseries between Er 
years 1940-5 and the result is a volume of gr 
interest to child psychologists. ; 
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e aioe of the mothers as well as those 
Bad late ren are necessarily studied. ‘Love 
directed are outgoing emotions which are 
oe a piimarily towards a single individual. 
EA ; ing emotion showing that the original 
eee has achieved its aim is expected. It is 
Fell aa very disconcerting and disturbing as 
Which beating for a mother not to be sure 
tas a ne to get the emotion and whether 
forit z child is getting the emotion destined 
ho any the twins are distinguished one from 
Onas there can be no feeling of close 
It may be disappointi 
appointing to some that the 
aed has only gencral advice to give on the 
Z agement of twin children. In summing up 
aps she says: 
tase zeviously twins cannot be spared the double 
Boe penuleiconaly, adjusting their relation- 
be hal a parents and to each other. They will 
forcible by in this adjustment neither by the 
teneh reaking up of the twin relationship 
kea anes influence, nor by the with- 
sivelyde e parents which leaves them exclu- 
of thes pendent on each other for the fulfilment 
é on emotional needs. 
of Reo other hand insight into the difficulty 
Win child may help the parents to treat their 
ef the sae as individual beings, to take note 
ratte | acrences in their needs and character 
other to permit them independently of each 
which eee pleasures and suffer the pains 
parents. every individual’s relationship to 
ER a ie studies such as this that a 
Up—R. MacD. aa relationship can be built 


“ 
mae are required to commence working 
Leatherwo ants says F. J. Christopher in 
‘he i (Muller, 6d., postage 4d.). 
and aaner should learn attaching fittings 
dd pieces s and thonging and stitching on 
compes Of leather before attempting a 
By ie article, 
ook, Aes the directions in this excellent 
to make us piya clever fingers can learn how 
simple pu eful articles ranging widely from a 
rse to gloves or a brief case.—C. H. T. 


R. R 
D3agErecoa BEARD is a qualified 


mystic, 


medicini 
and Eita a twenty years she developed angina, 
en up by her doctors. ‘‘When my 


Colleagu : 
es 
your said to me, ‘You are through; put 


anoth 
even th 

“T st 
take so 


bi 
Baas come and talk to me. If you are 


ere c: 
ame to her a blinding flash of revela- 


tion, “a tremendous illuminati B on 
Amazingly, she ote hora of realty 
vanished; and now she o i radad ag 
en ES woman. age Sh) Billy 
Es kes i esi 
aan eard makes it her mission now to en- 
c ge in others something of the 
ience as was hers. She believes something Shine 
same experience is open to all. In ‘Ee a une 
Everyman’s Mission (Arthur James Bs. cols 
postage 4d.) she sets forth some of h ‘i Say 
maral conceptions and practices. her fund 
Every man’s mission i i 
the Christ-self was Oe ek pe m Rie 
narrowness and timidity of the small kold FE 
into the splendour and power and radience of the 
God-directed I. Moreover, as we achieve this 
we shall become active, radiant centres of lite 
and energy, health and joy. 2 
“The source of all life is a tremendous energy. 
Think of it as the vital energy of the universe. 
There is but one life; there is but one power; 
there is but one source of healing. It is life that 
heals. We should not hesitate to speak the word 
of healing to others, or to the cells of our own į 
bodies. You must let yòurself go and relax 
without fear or tension. Any shadow of doubt or 
anxiety will diminish the flow of God’s healin; 
love.” 3 
In her own life Dr. Beard is living out such 
beliefs, practising such methods, and has 
achieved wide recognition as a spiritual healer. 
The book is free from any sloppy sentimentality ; 
the author is clearly a cultured woman, who has 
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Inferiority 
Complex 


An Inferiority complex is a disturb- 
ance in the Subconscious Mind which 
manifests itself in self-consciousness, 
lack of confidence, nervousness, de- 
ression, WOITY, weak will and habits, 

ack of enterprise, stammering, blush- 
ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, etc. 
These are symptoms of “something 
g” within your personality which you can put 
right—a “disturbance centre” in Subconsciousness 
which sends out powerft ul negative impulses overcom- 
ing and paralysing your positive impulses, denying 
you the pleasures of achievement and the joys of 
living. You cannot control these impulses but you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating from 
our Subconscious Mind the frouble from which 

u can do yourself, in your 

wn time. Send postcard 
f book which describes 


f modern psychology, 


they spring. This yo 
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read not only in medicine, but in science 
generally; and, although a genuine mystic, one 
endowed with common sense and a fund of 
humour. Her book is unpretentious, easy to 
folldw, and marked with zest and conviction. 

In an age when men are seeking material 
power by ruthless means, yet are fear-ridden 
and possessed by many demons, such testimonies 
to the reality of the spiritual universe are in 
themselves healing and lightening influences. 
Psychologically, and spiritually, the book is 

sound, inspiring, convincing.—R. W. W. 

T is often objected that psycho-analysis is too 

slow and indirect in its methods. There are 
many psycho-therapists who use and advocate 

a more direct attack on a neurosis. Andrew 

Salter is one of the most successful of these, and 
his book Conditioned Reflex Therapy (Allen & 
Unwin, 20s., postage 6d.) explains how he does 
it. 

He believes that every neurotic subject, from 
the shy blusher to the sadist, is suffering from 
inhibition of the emotions. That is to say that if 
he can get over his early training, and learn to 
speak and act» according to his instinctive 
responses he will be cured. 

There are exercises in this book deliberately 
designed to make the individual more ‘‘excita- 
tory.” Politeness can be carried too far. “The 
individual must learn that the only practical 
approach to his problem is in terms of habits of 
emotional response. The transfer of training 
applies to excitatory habits. The person who 
defends his rights with waiters is strengthening 
himself for future encounters with his employer 
and with his mother-in-law.” 

The result is not rowdiness, because loosening 

- inhibitions leads to increased emotional control 
and what the author describes as enhanced 
“self-sufficiency.” 

Dr. Salter illustrates his methods and successes 
with some startling case histories, which, as 
seems the way in the U.S.A., are all eminent 
citizens or remarkable for extreme wealth. The 
British reader may find the scientific language 
easier to understand than the racy idiom 
employed in the consulting room. Nevertheless 
an enormous amount of self-help can be gained 
from this book by the nervous patient, and there 
are many hints of value to the psycho-therapist. 
—R. MacD. L. 

HERE is nowadays a renewed interest in 

the Bible, and in particular the New 

Testament. Yet it must be admitted that the 
older translations of the New Testament are not 
always and everywhere all that a present-day 
reader could wish. 

Indeed, they contain a number of defects. 


ANNA FREUD 
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“The most important text-book on this subject.” 
10/6 
IMAGO PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 3rd Edn. 
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(1) Much of the language is antiquated and 
strikes the ear today as somewhat stilted and 
unnatural. (2) Better manuscripts of the originals 
have come to light in recent years, manuscripts 
not available when the earlier translations were 
made. (3) Present-day scholars possess a much 
wider comprehension of Greek than in former 
centuries. (4) The artificial division into separate 
verses distracts the attention and breaks up the 
text needlessly. (5) No quotation marks are used 
to indicate direct speech. 

Thus in our time a number of scholars have 
translated these ancient documents afresh. Each 
new translation has its virtues—and its defects. 
Their authors would be the first to admit that 
they are far from perfect. Pl 

Recently Dr. E. V. Rieu was commissioned 
to tranlate the Gospels anew. The result is The 
Four Gospels: A New Translation from the Greek 
(Penguin, 2s. 6d., postage 3d.). The work has 
been carefully done. It is printed like any 
ordinary book, with natural paragraphs, and 
quotation marks where necessary. Poetry 1S 
printed as poetry, and the language 1s the 
language of our own day. 

As befits a faithful translation, since the 
Gospels themselves were simply written in the 
original Greek, the language of this new trans- 
lation is simple; but it is dignified and not cheap $ 
it is frequently conversational, but is never 
merely colloquial. The following excerpts Wi 
serve to indicate the type and quality of the 
translation. 

Happy the gentle; for they shall inherit the Bere 

Happy those that show mercy, for mercy shall be 
shown to them. 

Can any of you by fretting add a moment to 
pears? P 
Pay Caesar what is due to Caesar, and God what ts 
due to God. m 

Glory in the Heights to God, and on earth peace ™ 
men of good will. (The Angel’s Song). Hia 

This son of mine was dead, and has come baci 
life: he was lost, and he is found. (Prodigal Son). 

The Word became flesh, and pitched his tent among 
us, full of grace and truth. 3 10 

The people disagreed about him (Christ); and sit 
were inclined to arrest him, though nobody in fact lai 
hands on him. ihe 

Unless a man is born again, he cannot set eyes On 
Kingdom of God. ae ts, HS 

Not the least value of the book lies 1n ka 
introduction, in which the author sets forth bes 
principles that have guided him in making a 
translation; outlines the style and distinc 
features of each Gospel ; and ends with a sketch 
Jesus as he himself conceives of Him after es M 
of the four documents that tell of His life # 
deeds. aa 

This is an excellent half-crown’s vorh W. 
may be unreservedly recommended.—f. Y+ 
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dullness and emptiness, a feeling of rejection, 
that are fatiguing,” 

Margery Wilson gives this as one of the 
reasons why people grow old. In her splendid 
book, You're as Young as You Act (World’s Work, 
155., postage 5d.), she examines this problem in 

etail, showing us how easy it is actually to 
encourage deterioration of body and mind. 

Our posture, mannerisms, habits of thought, 
speech, action dress, even the way we cat and 
organise our home-life, create a pattern which 
cither Keeps us young or urges us into premature 
senility, 

But Miss Wilson does not merely tell us what 
we should do about it, She shows us how, explain- 
ne for instance, the technique of correct 
eee good speech and posture, and illus- 
tating how our conversation and reactions can 
late us, 
sane many people, she adds, concern themse|ves 
hai with “Jarge success.” They concentrate 
Ree attention on this to such an extent that 
they overlook the simple smaller pleasures of 

a If we want to become tired and frustrated, 
cynical and disillusioned, this is the way to do it. 
inversely, by taking an interest in the people 
lanit us, by hclping them to happiness an 

Nace We stay young and happy ourselves. 
JA © must be able to “release other people’ — 
5 cannot live their lives for them, no matter 

W much we love them. ‘This release of other 
Bee Will bring you your greatest rclease. To 
not "| fourselfhelpfully into another life and then 
Sire a disturbed by its errors, to give ol 
Onion = the one hand and to give freedom 

“De other is a challenge you must mect.’” 
and heer be resigned to anything unpleasant 
Cee live in the past,” Miss Wilson adds. 
will be deli delightful, nine times out of ten you 
quite likel, lighted. If you are delighted, yousare 
is eae, to be delightful.” Here, in a nutshell, 

secret of lasting youth.—C. H. T. 


N man 
y ways Dr. R. H. Thouless’s already 
OW pat Book Straight and Crooked Thinking 
Postage Se revised and enlarged (Pan, 28-, 
Writes me ;) makes humbling reading. He who 
if} When peaks in publicywill be fortunate indeed 
point pa ading this book, he does not at some 
Thouless is pace, o comfortably aware that Dr. 
calnesy ta pone his finger unerringly upon some 
NRE the reader's own thinking! 
danger op culatly useful chapter points out the 
We ate tase Cmotionally toned words when 
Point of fa ig to think clearly on a disputable 
Of our Boer Thus “we may talk of the spirit 
soldiers» n soldiers, and the mentality of enemy 
When the gue must look forward to the day 
Rational affine oe about political and inter- 
Scientific as thay will be as unemotional and as 
© atomi tt About the properties of numbers 
r. Thoul Weights of elements,” 
that it is hace hastens to assure us, of course, 
; use of emotionally toned language 


only in certain situations which he condemns. 

Pociry, romantic prose, and emotional oratory 
are all of inestimable value, but their place is 
not where responsible decisions must be made.” 

Chapters on logical fallacies, the meanings 
of words, tricks of suggestion, pitfalls in analogy, 
and on prejudice (to quote but a few) give some 
indication of the wide field which Dr. Vhouless 
explores in order to help us to correct errors in 
thinking, 

In a most useful appendix, he lists thirty-eight 
dishonest tricks which are commonly used in 
argument, citing the methods of oyercoming 
them, A further appendix takes the form of an 
imaginary conversation between a business man, 
a professor and a clergyman in which as many 
dishonest devices as possible are employed. 

Throughout the book, the illustrations 
are practical, and in many cases topical. A care- 
ful study of the book should enable the reader 
to think ‘more clearly himself, and to guard 
against exploitation by writers and speakers who, 
consciously or unconsciously, use the methods 
condemned by Dr. Thouless.—7-B. JV. 
ey es ee E 
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= J. THE INFERIORITY COMPLEX 

Its MEANING AND TREATMENT BY W. J. MCBRIDE 

‘The Basis of the Inferiority Complex.—Minor Charac- 
i teristics of Inferidrity—Major Characteristics of the 
| Inferiority Complex.—Analysis and Treatment of In- 
| feriority. 

2. MEMORY HOw TO MaKe THE MOST OF IT 
| BY HowARrD L, Paice, B.A., PHD, 

Facts About Memory.Memorizing: Its Vital Impor- 
|. fance-Retention: A Resting State—Recall; Its Condi- 
| tions and Improvement. -Memory Some General Con- 
Py siderations. -Summiary of Practical Points, 


Pa: NERVOUSNESS Irs Cause, PREVENTION AND 

CükE uy A PSYCHOLŐGIST 

Nervousness: What It Is and What It Does.—Physical 
ra Cases of Neryousness—Mental and Emotional Causes 

Of Nervousness.-Finding the Psychological Factors.— 
Neryousness—the Strateny of Eyasion.The Sex Factor 
in) Neryousness—Physical Remedies for Nervousness— 
Re-conditioning the Neryes—The Philosophy of Calm- 
ness—Summary: and a Practical Plan, i 


4, CURING NERVOUS TENSION 
By Witrrw NORTHFIELD. 
Nervous Tension and What it Implies—Neryous Tension 
and Work,-Nervous Tension Leisure,—The Physical 
Side of the Problem. 

5. CONQUEST OF FEAR Tnrovcn Psycnotocy 


| By W. J. MCBRIDE. 
| 
| 


4 
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Fear and the Child—Fear and Inferiority.-Fear and 
Anixicty—Fear and the Phobias.—Fear and Fortitude. 
6. NEURASTHENIA Irs NATURE, ORIGIN AND 
Core ny J, M. GRAHAM, M.A. 
| The Nature of Neurasthenia.Characteristics of Neuras- 
thenia.Some Cases of Neurasthenia and Their Cure— 
| A Plan of Life, 
© 7. WORRY Irs Cause AND Cure 
| DY'JOHN Kennepy, M.A., B.D., PH.D. 
| That Fret-Saw Process—A* Worrying Disposition.— 
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The Way to Become a Vital 
| Personality ! 


by Dr. R. W. Wilde, M.A., B.Se. 


IKE all old myths and fairy tales, the a few weeks the results were simply stag- 

f story of the Sleeping Beauty, where a gering. She became a literally transformed 

lovely maiden lies asleep until a prince personality. Gone were the old timidities, 

comes and kisses her into wakefulness, had hesitations, vaguenesses, and self-recoiling. — 
its origins in psychological perceptions. It She became a positive, vibrant, joyous, atl 
was a way of expressing the truth that in diating courage and 


creative personality, ra ; 
each of us a larger self lies sleeping, a hope and cheerfulness, and infecting others - 
a vaster self-hood 


with gaiety and zest. 


Fz 
= richer personality, and 
than ever yet has wakened into life. What had happened? 
_ In some dim sense men have always had Only this: that she had changed radically ` 
inklings of that truth. It runs through all her habitual ways of thinking and feeling, 
the religions of the world ; it is inherent in had adopted new patterns of thought and — 
much philosophy; myths and folk-lore and emotion. Now, she was gomg, out to life © 
fairy-tales are full of it; in our modern age with open arms, believing that life was good 
Scientific psychology has asserted it ancw. and that she herself might use and enjoy it 
Ai 1 € are greater than we know. A mightier, to the full. 
| we richer, more powerful self slumbers Change Your Life 
q: r! Py é . 
eect oneiof us: farther, if The psychological truth is clear: change 
š d and you change your 


Pursuing the fairy story a step y 

We turn re ask wie is ie witch that has your habit system, x A 

Wrapped us in the spell of timeless sleep, life. Alter your thought pattern, and you 

the answer of modern psychology is clear: transform your personality. Cultivate new 

it is our own habits of thought SYJ feeling. emotions, and you develop a new self-hood, 

© witch is inside of us in our own deeper and find new depths within yourself that 
Make-up, We are the victims of our own hitherto have been all unsuspected. 

_ fears, misgivings, timidities, and distrusts. Some years ago a rather crude but 

4 ese and replace revealing experiment was made in an 

American college. A group of young men 


| aig pare but to discard th By 
an 

i t ne tel eg self that hit on the notion of cultivating, “for a lark” 

as they put it, the socially most negative 


e ; 
{ iae usiasm, to discover t a abe 
nerto richer pe p š x 

has slumbered, the d oung woman in the college. She was a 


alit A 5 
y that hitherto has been eo who plain girl, awkward, gauche, socially inhi- 
d up till then had been practically 


ears ago I knew a young n 5 
Was conti : timid, insecure. bited, ani l l 
a ere ae peed ik PoE resilience, zest, OF ignored a all pangs eee eine 
Venture in her living. She was numbered Now these men began to preten! to her, 
among the world’s negatives- Then there and to themselves, that she was attractive, 
Came a time en she p introduced to a desirable, socially, acceptable. But what 
Certain system of mind culture. ‘And within began as a jape finished up as an incredible 


Best 
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than is normally at our disposal. It is 
equally true that in denying gricf we hold 
back creativeness. We cannot expect to have 
good memories or improve our powers of 
concentration if our best energies are devoted 
to stemming emotions which, as time goes 
on, increase their pressure upon us. 

You whose emotional outbursts are 
already almost beyond control suffer from 
no such handicap. Now is your opportunity. 
You can think clearly because you are not 
afraid to feel. You need have no special 
talent to find a practical use for that free 
energy. Anything from a jig-saw puzzle 

© a literary masterpiece can provide a 
hannel for feelings which would otherwise 
nd their outlet in weeping, or moping. 

The ability to deal creatively with those 
moments when one fit of misery has spent 
itself and another is not yet round the corner, 
is a test of growing maturity. When a child 
is distressed we console him with new 
interests until the cause of his grief is for- 
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gotten or ceases to matter. This is not 
enough for an adult. y 

The disappointed lover who deadens his 
feelings in a round of gaiety or by throwing 
himself into whatever work happens to be 
to hand is escaping from himself. But the 
moment he pauses his grief is once more 
upon him. On the other hand, the execution 
of a creative task brings a sense of satisfaction 
through the knowledge that the time which 
could not be enjoyed in the companionship 
of another has at least not been wasted. 

Life is once more worth living through 
the sublimation of instincts and emotions, 
though with the best will in the world the 
rejected one finds himself slipping back into 
moods of resentment and gricf. As time goes 
on, however, and he becomes psychologi- 
cally more mature, he is better able to pour 
his energies into creative living. 

And when he falls in love again, the 
experience will be enriched, and the out- 
come probably a more happy one. 


How’s Your Business Sense? 


OME business ventures succeed beyond all 
expectations, and others fail just as un- 
accountably. Whatis it that makes the difference? 
Outside of economic causes which are beyond 
individual control, the controlling factor is the 
business sense of the people concerned. 
Have you this business sense? Try this test on 
yourself. Answer “tyes” or ‘‘no”’ to the questions 
before turning to the key at the end. 


1.—Do you get a thrill out of ‘“‘trade?— 
organising, planning, negotiating, and com- 
petition with others? 
2.—Do you enjoy arguments about price, and 
bargaining to get the best of a deal? 
3-—Have you a “nose” for bargains and 
opportunities? 
4.—Is your intuition about these invariably 
sound? 
5.—Are you quick to foresee and adapt yourself 
to changes in public taste and demand? 
6.—Do you like pleasing people? 
7.—Are you resilient—can you “pick yourself 
up” quickly after disappointments? 
8.—Can you conceal your feelings and appear 
confident at critical times? 
g.—Are you cheerful and optimistic, rather than 
dismal and pessimistic? 
10.—Would you take a chance and “play your 
luck” if this were likely to lead to something 
good? 2% 
11.—But when you do this, is it the result of a 
carefully thought out plan, rather than 
blind impulse? . A 
12.—Are you quick to seek advice and assistance 
when this is desirable? 


13.—Are you indifferent about pride and 
personal dignity—would you, for istang 
become a door-to-door salesman Or s 
some menial job if this would develop s 
profitable line, or teach you something you 
feel you should know? A ad 
14.—Do you make a point of reading over a oF; 
understanding any documents you a 
asked to sign? N tical 
15.—Are you much more interested in prac h an 
day-to-day affairs and in doing things ™ 
in reading, study, reflection? le,” 
16.—Are you sociable, friendly, “clubbable, 
easy to talk to? at 
17.—Can you work and play with people y 
dislike with the minimum of friction: Jont 
18.—Can you weigh up proposals eae 
allowing yourself to be influenced by p : 
or dislike of the people making them! nd 
19.—Do you love moncy—enjoy spending 1t i 
watching your balance grow in the ban “ 
20.—Are you ever-ready to spend money gens A 
investment to make more money nt? 
publicity, social contacts, new equipme 


S 

Count five marks for every “‘yes.”” A first-clae 
business man will score an easy 100, but 7° ga 
over can be regarded as good. From Goria 
satisfactory ; 50-60 a poor fair. Under 50 18 
poor. 

If you score below 6o you may bel 
studious introvert type, interested and 2" 
likely to succeed in work of an academic at 
intellectual nature. But everyone should es 
achieving a reasonable amount of business 5° 
as represented by a score of about 60. 
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Overcoming the Fears in 
Your Life 


by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


ARS every person has his own 
individual problems and has arrived 
where he is by his own particular route, 
there are certain things common to all who 
are tangled up in their living and cannot 
progress. 
_ These things are a sense of personal 
inadequacy and fear. Give an individual 
a sense of his own basic value, and remove 
his fear of insecurity, and he can go ahead. 

The first is accomplished when the indi- 
vidual is able to discard his feeling of being 
a child in an adult world, and the second 
goes when he is able to see life as an adven- 
ture, and that satisfaction comes through 
confronting difficulties and making use of 
oneself, 

We can probably simplify further and 
say that inadequacy is due to a feeling of 
guiltiness, and with this belongs a fear of 
exposing oneself to possible failure. l 

Going further back one can say that this 
guilt is able to take root owing to the flaw 
in the wholeness of the personality when the 
child learns to be ashamed of his own 
Physical body and its functions, both 
excretory and sexual. e 

Without this acquired shame the child 
would find satisfactory solution of the con- 
flicts which, going back further still, arise 
within the personality, with regard to love 
and hate directed to the parents. 


Marriage Failure .- - 
o the many who dare not 
loosen the ties which keep them moore 
to home life even though they chafe at the 
bondage. It applies to those “bad mixers 
who sit in the corner at social occasions, 
and blush or stammer when notice is turne 
on them. 
It applies to those who cannot make up 
their minds to marry, and to those ioe 
aving married, take their anxiety 0 > 
With them and fail in this intimate rela- 
tionship. It applies to those who through 
tremendous effort are making 4 success of 
Some job, and yet feel frustrated because 
they dare not leave to do what they really 
Want to do. It applies also to the many 
learners” in life, who dare not give them- 


This applies t 


selves „the chance of improving through 
social intercourse. 

Analysis will help all these byshowing them 
the source of their! inhibitions, and analysis 
does not necessarily imply an analyst. 
Enlightened introspection can enable anyone 
to detect the child within the self. 

People can then learn to accept sex as 
they accept other beautiful contrivances 
of Nature. They can learn to regard their 
parents as fallible human beings and 
recognise that their difficulties are due to 
having incorporated within themselves the 
authoritative “thou shalt not” of their elders. 
They can look back and remember occa- 
sions when they were made to feel ridiculou: 
and snubbed in their childish attempts at 
self-assertion by elders and bullied by 
contemporaries. They can convince them- 
selves that their attitude to social life is based 
on these things and is not in accordance 


with reality of today. 


Wrong Religion ..- 

They will still need, however, some 

answer to the question “What is life for? 
What should be my goal?” so that they 
may advance with confidence. 
The science of the last century stressed 
life as a struggle for existence and placed 
all the emphasis on self-preservation. As 
we see clearer we have to redress the balance, 
and recognise that the urge for co-operation 
is immensely strong and has to be reckoned 
with. That there is a natural impulse to 
share, too, can be seen by the pleasure 
which a child shows when its mother or 
some animal accepts food from its hands. 

To my mind, religious teachers who stress 
the essential sinfulness of man have done 
a dis-service to humanity. The abominable 
cruelties inflicted by man on man can be 
shown to be the outcome of fear as well as 
a thwarted sense of power. But they prove 
wonderfully how the spirit of man can 
triumph over the body, and how the impulse 
to co-operate and to succour the feeble finds 
expression even in tl 
prison camp. 

It is his essential goodness that man has 
to live up to, and not fight against his 


he grim realities of a 
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The Daily Battle 


ET us do our duty in our shop or 
our kitchen; in the market, the street, 
the office, the school, the home, just as 
faithfully as if we stood in the front rank 
of some great battle, and knew that 
victory for mankind depended on our 
bravery, strength and skill. When we do 
that, the humblest of us will be serving 
in that great army which achieves the 
welfare of the world.—Theodore Parker. 


upposed natural sinfulness. This is the 

eering news which ought to echo from 

e pulpits ! 

The psychologist sees many men and 
women whose sense of frustration comes 
from having pursued the goal of security. 
Very often it is not their own choice but 
a goal which has been set before them by 
their parents, and they have ended by 
making it their own. To reach this goal 
they have sacrificed the joys of youth, post- 
poned courtship and marriage, turned their 
backs on the pleasures of social intercourse, 
led laborious days, and lain awake at nights 
only to find that “success” turns sour on 
the stomach, and their middle age finds 
them frustrated, friendless, and dyspeptic. 

The successful business man who has just 
left my room is a good example. He has 
achieved economic security, but failed to 
develop the more human side of his per- 
sonality, and phobias and duodenal trouble 
have been darkening his life. 

The “health” enthusiasts who make 
bodily fitness their goal provide instances 
of those who miss their aim. Here again it 
is most often the parents who have set them 
on the wrong course, by fussiness and over 
protection when they were children. They 
are brought up to believe that an action 
of the excretory functions at least once a 
day is as necessary as the “fresh air” to 
which they pin their faith, and that “‘exer- 
cise” taken as a duty can take the place 
of real live interest in things and people. 
“Germs” lie in wait for them at every turn 
and every mouthful of food has to be con- 
sidered in the light of whether it is “good 
for you” or not. p 

Anxious pre-occupation with thcir own 
functions is with them day and night, with 
the natural result that anxiety takes its 
toll of them and health is always something 
ahead which they never attain. 

The supreme rule of life should be to 
have no rules of living, but to trust your 
body to digest and deal with what you 
enjoy. Doctors who have been dogmatic on 
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the subject in the past and have helped to 
make a bogy of “constipation? are now 
showing signs of repentance, and realise the 
harm done by aperients which upset a 
rhythm which can vary within wide limits 
of health in each individual. 

“Happiness,” say some, “is what I want 
out of life.” It is true that if you are happy 
you will most likely be also healthy, but 
those who make happiness their goal are 
likely to miss it. Happiness is not a state 
which can be gained by trying for it. It 
comes as a by-product of making adequate 
use of oneself. It is lost at once as soon as 
one identifies it with indulging and pro- 
tecting oneself. n 

Those who marry in the hope of “living 
happy ever after” are indulging in childish 
fantasy. Marriage can bring greater happ!- 
ness than single blessedness, and that_ 35 
because it calls upon the partners to sacrifice 
the self for the other. s 

There is fulfilment, too, in becoming 
parents. Those who continually po 
taking this step will find themselves the 
constant prey to anxiety lest anything 
should happen before their plans are nps 
and sometimes the nature of the precaution 
in themselves breed anxiety by leaving 
unsatisfied tensions. Marriage is best looke 
upon as an adventure in partnership ang 
its whole value may be lost if the parm 
are looking for the smooth and easy W 
through life. 


Your Object... ve of life, 


If one is to think of the natu nds 
then it does seem that what life dema uifil 
from each is that he or she should Si 
himself. { ? 

Thee means that one must believe 1P as 
own individual value so that one belie 
that one has a place in life. i 

It is a sin poo life to indulge x 
inferiority feelings and looking wistfu Uae 
others to think “If only I were like mora 
We must take our part in life with rtain 
capacities we have been given, and ooo 
it is that through use we improve 0P hic 
and likewise find other potentialities 
we had not suspected. f lifes 

When we think of the purpose pe 
it is not so to live that we may enjoy © come 
bliss. By fixing our eyes on the life to 
we can be unobservant of the needs Te jsa 
fellow men and women in this life. * that 
worthy goal to so conduct ourselve aise 
we in our own lives and here on e pring 
the spiritual standard of living 20° on on 
a little nearer the Kingdom of Heav 
Earth, 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


CAN 


WE OVERCOME BAD 


UPBRINGING ? 


Po often ask me what is the use 
of being told that neurosis is the result 
of the way in which one was brought up. 
One cannot change the facts. Is it any good 
to tell a man that he was spoiled when a 
baby, or bullied, or restricted? Can a 
woman help it if her troubles began with the 
death of her father when she was seven? 

It seems, a questioner might say, as if 
psychology can only provide excuses and not 
cure, 

I am going to take the first six letters 
which lie before me, and see if they provide 
an answer. Naturally I can only give a 
summary of each and of my reply. 

In this batch the masculine is in the 
majority. There is only one from a woman. 
I find that the ages of the men vary between 
twenty-four and thirty-nine, and four of 
them are single. p 

We can quickly dispose of the married 
man whose problem is inability to function 
adequately in marriage owing to too rapid 
a climax. This is a very common trouble and 
is kept going through anxicty. If the wile is 
sympathetic, patient and reassuring, the 
difficulty usually rights itself. : 

Can we blame upbringing for this? Most 
certainly we can! Sex for him was associate 
with guilt and fear. The result was that he 
married with a big doubt in his mind, an 
his anxiety to prove himself destroyed the 
measure of control which is needed in 
Married life. è P F 

Every failure stamps anxiety in still 
further, Reassurance and a more carefree 
attitude, a realisation that guilt feelings are 
unnecessary and unwarranted will gradually 


cure him. 


ERY often the „fea 

marital failure is one 

Causes of celibacy, as in this nex 

still living at home with his parents. Forest 
e is an only child and it is as 2 child an 

Not as a personality that his parents con 

tinue to regard him. Naturally, then, he has 


no confidence in himself. He is able to give 
Satisfaction in a routine job, but in social life 
he follows the principle that Children 
Should be seen and not heard” —with 


himself as the child. 


He sits guiet while others express them- 
selves, and has acquaintances but no friends. 
Latterly his doubts as to himself have 
penetrated into his business life, so that he 
always needs another to check his results, 
and of course he has no initiative. His 
doubts continue to spread so that he is the 
victim of what the French call the folie de 
doule and has constantly to reassure himself 
that he has switched off a light or locked a 
door. 

He has never been trained to accept 
responsibility or to believe in himself. The 
parents are to blame, of course, and I do not 
know whether my letter alone will be 
enough to convince him that he has a right 
to be himself, and that he came into the 
world not as a solace and companion for his 
parents but in order to develop himself. 

He is an example of the adage that “He 
who does not risk making mistakes, will 
make nothing else.” In order to be right he 
has to risk being wrong. He has somehow to 
find strength to break from his present 
environment and to sacrifice certainty and 
comfort for adventurous living. 

He needs the friendship of an older man 
(in maturity if not in years) to give him 
confidence, Or he needs to hear a girl 
whisper “I love you.” Both these things may 
happen once he makes a change in his 
routine living, and looks for outside 


interests. ‘ 
Yes, there is hope! 


HAT about my third case? He, 
too, is in a state of indecision, but 
mainly because he “Cannot find the right 
irl.” 
k He has been engaged twice, but his lack of 
warmth and certainty causes the girls to cool 
off, and now he dare not risk a further rebuff, 
It is interesting that after one disappoint- 
ment he developed sycosic (or barber’s 
rash) which has only within recent years 
been recognised as having an emotional 
basis. It seems to be a kind of self-punish- 
ment showing on the face, the ugliness which 
is felt to be within. It is as if he were saying 
of himself “You are a poor sort of fish. No 
girl will look at you, and it is all your fault 
for behaving as you have done.” 
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He is subject to anxiety over blushing 
when in company. He admits to being 
conceited with regard to his normal appear- 
ance, but what he needs is to value himself 
as an individual capable of contributing to 
Sis idea that he must “Find the right 
girl” shows that he has the wrong attitude 
to marriage. There is no “right girl” in that 
sense. Two people who marry have to make 
themselves fit each other by a continual 
process of adjustment. He should be con- 
cerned with making himself the kind of 
person who is capable of adjusting. 


Y next case complains of noises in 

Ma. head, and a constant urge to 

“hit out’ at everyone and everything. 

Evidently he is in a state of tension, which 

could account for the head noises, although 

he will be wise to take the opinion of his 
doctor with regard to that. 

From the brief mention he makes of his 
mother, one can deduce that he was very 
much attached to her, and his inability 
to marry and settle down may be because he 
unconsciously divides women into two 
classes: those with whom sex relations are 
possible, the “bad” women with whom he 
frequently consorts, and those “good” 
women he is able to identify with his mother 
and with whom sex relations are therefore 
unthinkable. 

Naturally this puts him in an impossible 
position and conflict and tension must 
result. 

I wonder whether he is capable of 
learning that there is nothing base about 
sex in itself, and that as the physical 
expression of love it has a spiritual quality 
and is as beautiful and right as any other 
process which is in harmony with Nature. 

By using sex only for fleeting sensual 
satisfaction he has debased it to below the 
level of animals. Are his parents to blame 
here? I think so. I do not believe that if 
they had shown him an example of real 
married love he would have continued in 
his secret thoughts to be the rival of his 
father, and if he had been taught the facts 
of sex in response to his childish curiosity 
instead of the subject being taboo, he would 
not have seen it only in its shameful aspect. 


OW for number five—another 

celibate living at home, and a 

home he is ashamed of for its dirt and 
lor. 

E a child he suffered from asthma and 

psoriasis; the first a sign of insecurity, and 


the latter a mark of mental conflicts, 
according to psycho-somatic medicine. 

His mother died when he was seven. The 
rest is the common story of a father who 
drank and a detested step-mother. Inci- 
dentally, step-mothers are much maligned 
people. They have a very difficult task when 
they undertake to replace a much-loved 
mother, and too often are depicted through 
the eyes of the resentful children, , 

Still, there is probably substance in this 
man’s complaint that as a child he was 
subjected to ignominy and ridicule, and 
acquired a feeling of inferiority which makes 
him shrink from social life. He is so imbued 
with a sense of his little worth that although 
he has made himself economically indepen- 


SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


N each of the groups below there is 
Ty member which is odd and should 
not really be in the group. Thus, if a 
group consisted of “Dog, cow, pig, wasp; 
lamb, goat,” the answer would be 
“wasp,” because it is not an animal. 

Allow yourself six minutes. Nine or 
ten correct answers indicates an excellent 
capacity for quick and clear thinking; 
7 or 8 is good. 


1.—Sight, hearing, touch, speed, taste, 


smell. R 
2.—Copper, lead, brass, zinc, 
aluminium, tin. 
3.—Plumber, blacksmith, bricklayer, 


paperhanger, plasterer, carpenter. 
4.—U, C, Z, W, B, G. 
5.—Hockey, cricket, tennis, football, 


netball. 

6.—Anxious, spacious, ambidextrous, 
unaided, underestimated, cxtor- 
tionate. 


7-—Ecstasy, desiccated, fuchsia, ceme- 
tery, supercede, vicissitude. 

Bia 29655, 62937, 59166, 84386, 
75384. 

9.—Cousin, sister, brother, aunt, grand- 
mother, son. 

10.—Robber, tub, laboratory, abbey, 

banana, cub. 


x 
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dent and has been away, he has returned to 
the home he is ashamed of as if he felt that 
nothing can be too bad for him. 

His dirty home has become a retreat, like 
a snail’s shell. Without it he feels defenceless, 
and because of it he refrains from mixing 
on equal terms with his contemporaries, 
and cannot sce how he is to find himself a 
wife. 

He has been facing life with the conviction 
that “Because of my bad start, I can never 
be the equal of others.” What he should have 
said to himself is that “Jn spite of having been 
handicapped so severely I can do better 
than others if I make the effort.” 

That is the meaning of a handicap. It 
holds back at the start those who are most 
capable of equalling or passing competitors. 
It is an incentive to put forth one’s best. 


Y way of a change, my last letter 
is from a married woman in her late 
forties, with two children just going out into 
the world, She admits to having a “worrying 
nature” and to plaguing her meek husband 
with her complaints and fears. , 
She resents having to live in a city and 
has developed a fear of going out by herself, 
a sort of claustrophobia, and so sits at home 
being sorry for herself when she might find 
so many interests outside. 

She has no hesitation in blaming her 
upbringing. Her mother died when she was 
a small child and she went to grand-parents 
as her step-mother did not want her. I 
think she is right in putting the blame thus 
as the assurance of love is what every child 
needs in order to give it confidence in itself 
and in life, and this assurance was lacking. 

But as I pointed out to her a “worrying 


nature” means emotional immaturity. It 
from life that 


comes from wanting so much 
you are always fearing to lose what you have 
and that you will miss what you think you 
have a right to. 

She is trying by worryi 
children instead of rejoicing to see them 
becoming independent. They have reached 
an age when they do not require super- 
vision, and she should rejoice in her freedom 
and start to do all the innumerable things 
she has been prevented from doing hitherto. 

She may discover unsuspected talents 1n 
herself. She can certainly cultivate fres! 
interests. At this point her claustrophobia 
comes in to say “thou shalt not,” and this 
and her anxiety state makes me think that 
there is unsatisfied sex at the bottom of her 
inability to accept life. 

Many men are content to le 
when they get to middle life, 


ng to cling to her 


t sex lapse 
and many 


9 
A hobby will help you... z 
Reading 

HERE are so many books, so many 

authors, and so many subjects, that it is 

fatally easy to read a bit of this and a bit of 

that and not derive any real value from your 
reading. 

Have a definite system. Read the books of 
one author, or a group of authors, or a long 
novel series like Trollope’s Barsetshire stories 
or Galsworthy’s ‘‘Forsyte Saga.” 

If you have a favourite subject, start by 
reading a reliable book about it. This will 
lead by way of reference to other books and 
authorities on the subject. Your bookseller and 
the assistants in your public library will help 
you make a list of the books you want to read. 

dt is a good idea to join a subscription 
library. The cost is generally very reasonable 
and provides access to modern books, fiction 
and non-fiction, almost as they are issued, A 
good literary magazine's reviews will stimulate 
and, guide your reading. You may like to join 
a literary society, too. Find one that gives 
information and advice about books of all 
kinds. 

Finally, buy or make yourself a good book- 
shelf and set about dine up ae p 
library of worthwhile books. You will find it 


a tremendously rewarding hobby. 


women only really become awakened to 
sex when they have finished childbearin; 
Hence a woman with normal keni 
impulses may be driven to repressing them 
and the unconscious of such a woman ma 7 
make her feel that if she walks out in a 
streets for any purpose whatever she is in 
danger of behaving like a street walker, 

The phobia then becomes a means of 
checking urges which are both undesirable 
and unrealised by the conscious self. 


ELL! This is a fair sample of the 

problems with which the psycho- 
logist has to deal, and it can be seen that 
nobody can completely shirk responsibility 
for his difficulties. 

However much the complainant has been 
conditioned by mishandling in childhood 
there is always some point at which he can 
effect a change in his way of thinking and 
living which will lead to greater advances. 

He is, however, undoubtedly helped by 
thinking back over his early life. Not in 
order that he may cast the blame on others 
but so that he may realise that he has been 
following a pattern of living which is childish 
and which he should have discarded. 

“Don’t be so childish” is an aggravating 
admonition, but it can often with advantage 


be applied by oneself to oneself. 
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Feelings of Inferiority with the father through a love a 
i irati inspire: thus cease 
Can you do something for me to increase my ag at ati aa ee n mace 
self-confidence and overcome my feeling of PE Jealous of him, Hate h 


inferiority? I can never think of the right thing to 
say at the right moment. This makes me shun 
company, and so I am friendless. 

My home life is comfortable. My mother is 
submissive and my father domineering. He means 
well, but is narrow-minded and loses his temper if 
anyone disagrees with him. 

From the little psychology I know, I would say 
that my trouble is something to do with my 
relationship with my parents. 


you are quite right that all your trouble 
hinges upon your relations with your 
parents. They have spoiled you in the fullest 
sense of the word. They have prevented you 
from knowing that you are a unique 
personality, and have a right to be yourself, 
and have no need to try to be like any other 
person. 

You have your own special contribution 
to make to life, and should have been 
encouraged to make it your own way. By 
inspiring awe and helplessness your father 
has robbed you of initiative, Probably your 
mother has done the same by treating you as 
a baby to be sheltered. You have such an 
idea that you must do right that you scarce 
dare to make a move on your own. 

Such a sense of guilt comes from an 
unsolved Oedipus complex. As an infant you 
resented your father and longed to remain 
in close contact with your mother. This is the 
“oedipus situation” common to us all, and 
it has to be solved. | $ 

The proper solution is for the child to 
outgrow its need for the mother (in which 
she ought to help it), and to identify itself 


into love. If the father remains domineering 
and the mother a source of weakness, then, 
unconscious hate and fear of punishmen 
remains and cripples the personality. if, 

“I am not worthy” becomes the motif, 
instead of “I can do anything.” a 

You have to regard yourself as a “learner 
in life. You cannot acquire social case Eeay, 
ability to converse without doing it. TLA 
are not asked to compete with anyone. ing: 
urge is part of your wrong condition 
Take a co-operative attitude to life ins De 
of a competitive, and you will be able to 
yourself and to develop yourself. it is 

You may well hate your father, but See 
better to credit him with good intention 
and to sec that he knew no better. Zo #0 
resolve that your son will be allowe 
develop his own personality. 


at 
The upshot of all this is that I hardly sleep 7 


am going to crack. ce 
P still live at home, although I had the Lo 
of moving to another district when the we 
worked for went away, and most of my Le as 
went with them. My parents persuaded me t me 10 
I am not very strong, it would be better for 
stay at home. h 
T to have lost all self-confidence, n ba 
as I would like to make new contacts, J 6 
seem to make the effort. 
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ELF-PITY will not get you anywhere. 
The satisfactions of life come from the 
use of self, and you are not using yourself 
because of your feeling that you have no 
value in yourself. This is all wrong. Each of 
us has his or her own particular value and 
should develop the personality around that. 

You are thinking yourself into a colourless 
dried spinster when actually you are at a 
most attractive age. People won’t com 
dig you out of your seclusion, but as soon 
you allow yourself to show a real interest 
in your fellows, they will find interest in you. 

Don’t fret if you find yourself with 
younger people. That is the way to keep 
young yourself. 

It is absurd to say you are “ 
you are actually saying is that 
fair and I shan’t play.” 

Of course, it is a mistake to live with your 
Parents. They go an treating you like a child 
and prevent you from developing your own 
personality. They shelter you from life, 
whereas you need to treat life as an adven- 
ture, carrying on after each reverse. 

Your doctor should send you to @ psycho- 
logist who could show you your real self. But 
you will find enough in this advice to help you 
to more life and freedom if you ponder 1t. 


New Job Fear 


I am a spinster who wants a new job. Yet the 
thought of the interview troubles me, and I am 
emotionally disturbed by the prospect of any change. 

If I had more self-confidence and improved in 
health, I am sure I could do better. I suffer from 


gastric trouble. Ta 
As a child I can remember my father losing his 
her was quiet and 


temper quite often. My mot 
docile, Zad A ‘hildren rather clung to her. 
owever, my father spared nothing to help me get 
on in the world, although he never ‘showed any love 
or affection. I was afraid of him. 
I realise my early experiences of life may have 
Something to do with my present attitude, and 
should be grateful for your advice. 
in your up- 


OU were unfortunate 

Xe but you need not suffer from 
that all your life. There js no reason why 
you should not be calm and confident and 

Present a bold face to life. i 
Confident of what? Life offers no security 
and you have no guarantee against sickness, 
accident, or other misfortune, þut you can 

ave confidence in your ability to cope W! 


whatever comes. 


e and 
as. 


old.” What 
“Life isn’t 


ou h . ta 
You have been going abow aug the mit 
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chances of life by your own efforts. That is 
to attempt the impossible, and you are 
wearing yourself out in the process. 

You look ahead and you picture disaster 
at every turn and brace yourself to meet it. 
And because the trial only exists in your 
_magination there is no way of detensioning 
and so anxiety (or fear) becomes chronic 
and tensions accumulate. Fear puts a stop 
to digestive processes, and that, too, you 
have found out. 

In a real present emergency there is 
always something to be done and in the 
doing of it the tensions are used up. You 
imagine troubles which have no existence, 
and your body and nerves respond as if 
you were at grips with present actualities. 
You do not need to be told why you 
are like this. You have told us. Lacking love 
in your childhood you failed to acquire faith 
in yourself. 

Your father pushed you on in order that 

ou might satisfy his ambition, It is time you 
dealt with life on your own account. It is 
not your father that you have to please. If 
you would be happier in another occupation 
there is nobody but yourself to consider, 

You will know yourself whether you have 
the right sort of aptitude for the job you 
apply for, and you are doing no harm in 
asking for it. If you are turned down there: 
will be other opportunities. 

Go to sleep at night with the feel of 
yourself going through the interview with 
quiet confidence, and bring that picture and 
feeling to mind whenever the thought of the 
jnterview comes to you. You have been 
making bad use of your imagination. It is 
time you used it properly. 


Cannot Fit In 


I am a single woman, nearly forty, and live at 
home with my parents. I have an elder brother and 
younger sister who are both married. 

I have suffered from migraine since I was in my 
teens. My problem is that I can’t seem to fit in 
anywhere, or keep a job. very long. I am good at my 
work, but not at relationships with others. I feel 
I need training for living. 

Please do not advise me to leave home, as I am 
devoted to my parents, and spend most of my spare 
time looking after the home. Marriage and boy 

riends have never interested me. 

I try not to be introspective and do so want to 
make a success of my life. 


O understand yourself you have to 
look back to your early childhood. Your 
elder brother was no doubt an object of 
envy, because he could do so much more 
than you, and also probably because he was 
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a male. It is very likely that you have never 
reconciled yourself to playing the female 
role in life, believing that the males are more 
important and also have all the best of it. 

When your younger sister arrived you 
were bound to be jealous of her too, as she 
claimed the attention of your parents. 
Consciously no doubt you admired your 
brother and loved your sister, but your 
migraine is the sign of repressed jealousy, 
and self-hatred. 

Lacking faith in your femininity you have 
feared to accept life fully, and your (un- 
conscious) aim has been to monopolise your 
parents and remain, as it were, their sole 
pet. Hence your lack of interest in males, 
and your attempt to avoid sexual awakening. 
Hence, too, your “devotion” to your 
parents. 

One can love and cherish parents, but 
one should not be devoted to them. That is 
a feeling one should have to one’s mission 
in life, and the first duty of every one of us 
is to develop oneself on the lines of one’s 
endowments, 

Going away from your parents will not 
alter your basic pattern of life. You would 
still put your need to be loved by them 
before all else, because it is to that you 
attach most value. You cannot co-operate 
while emotionally you are holding fast to 
home, and while it is your childish test of 
personal worth tomake your parents love you. 

Whether you marry or not, it will make all 
the difference if you accept your femininity, 
and realise that to be a woman is to belong 
to the sex which has been given the more 
responsible part in racial continuance. 

Don’t be afraid of emotions. Learn to 
control them through exercising them. Don’t 
be afraid to let go. 

Change your routine so that your days no 
longer centre around your parents. Become 
better friends with yourself so that you find 
fresh values within yourself. It will not be so 
hard then to co-operate with others. 


Wedding Shortly 
In view of the fact that my wedding is about 
to take place shortly, I have become rather worried’ 
in case my habit of self-indulgence should in any 
way impair my marriage. : 
Will you please advise me what is the best 
method I should adopt in order to break this habit? 
OUR cure will come about when you 
are free to enjoy the experience of shared 
love with your wife. ; 
You are a fine healthy young man with 
a man’s sex urge and that in itself should be 
enough to convince you that all will be well 


in your married life. 
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This fear that worrics you is a superstitious 
taboo and all psychologists and physio- 
logists agree that it only becomes a problem 
through worrying over it. 


Lonely and Depressed 


I am not a very good mixer and I am afraid of 
people. My job takes me away from my home and 
friends, and I get very lonely and depressed. 

The job, too, involves a great strain, as we are 
constantly moving from place to place, and the 
variety of the work is considerable. 

I realise that my present way of life is no good 
to anyone and is distressing my parents. If only 
could achieve a balanced outlook and see things as 
they really are. 


N the face of it you have all that 4 

young man can require. Life is an 
adventure, and many people complain of 
the monotony of their lot. You pity yourse 
because your work entails variety of scene 
and occupation! i 

True, you cannot make friends if you are 
always on the move, but you can make 4 
variety of acquaintances and get many 
angles on life. In order to increase your 
sociability there can be no better practice: 
You should become very expert at handling 
the small change of life, and it is that which 
makes social business easier. 

Your attitude suggests that you are to? 
much emotionally tied to your home cs 
probably to your mother. That is probah 
the fault of your parents, who do not rea’ i 
that you are grown up. You are old nouae 
and have seen enough of the world to dec 
for yourself what you should do in life. ji 

One reason for your trouble is that ¥ 
do not like yourself. If you could be frien s 
with yourself you would easily make frien! 
with others. You do not realise that eve 
one has his own distinct temperamen 

If your temperament makes you better a 
passing exams than at football, better be 
reading poetry than sculling a boat, ve 
accept it, and go as far as you can 1m A 
direction which comes natural. You 7° 
envy no man. F 

Possibly the root of your trouble is vue 
you have not touched on, and that is Y ne 
attitude to sex. You are bound to fee alf 
urge, that is only natural, and your 


ith 
respect demands that sex should E “pat 


ot pu 
day: 


hat 
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What Might Have Been 

I am a man over sixty, unmarried and the 
eldest son in the family. My trouble is that I have 
a habit of looking backwards, and telling myself 
that I was always wrong. 

My mind runs on the lines that I feel I ought to 
have kept in touch with a younger brother who is 
abroad, and that I ought to have changed my job 
when the chance came. Now I am wondering 
whether I ought to get a post near home and go back 
to live with my family. 

I am continually asking myself “Why did I?” 
and “Why didn’t I?” Your advice would be 


welcome, especially about going home. 


Poeme considered, “home” is the 
place in which you gather strength to 
leave it. Nobody can be free to do their 
best work in life when physically or mentally 
they remain tied to the parental home 


environment. 
If you look back justly on your life you 


| Speaking Personally 


OTORING down to Herstmonceux Castle, 
Mear Hastings, on the first day of Spring, I 
stopbed at a crossroad to ask the way. What had 
caught my eye was a brightly coloured basket 
hanging high as a kind of sign outside a lonely 
corner shop. i 

Do you love baskets? Lf you do, as I do, you will 
know ‘the temptation that 1 felt when I saw that 
the whole premises were smothered with baskets 
great and small, all delightfully new, and in w 
colour from natural willow wood to royal blue an 


scarlet red. ii 
Some were a full yard long, and large enough to 
hold half-a-hundredweight of apples. Some were no 
larger than your outstretched hand, an ideal setting 
for a little pot to hold a posy of primroses on @ 
sideboard or table. z 
We already have hal ca-dozen of these Sus 
trug baskets at home. We certainly do not nee 
more. But it took a great effort of will not to buy 
just one more when a Lady in the shop came out an 


i i tle. 
gave me directions for getting to the Casi k 
Besides buying, I u linger and 


would have liked: i an 
see how these baskets were ma le. There was 
time, But ya happy chance when I arrived Oe 
that night, a friend had sent me a boo are 
Countryman’s Workshop by ami a on 
(Phoenix, 10s. 6d., postage 4 i) Oe Lae 
tained a complete chapter on the Trug 
me quote a few passages. 
“The Sussex trug Gag 
handle, attached crosswise, 70 Ae 
of cleft ash. Willow boards ale curved atui 
re shape f a s> 
frame to form the concat A iris Seale 


hooped frame and 
h of which are made 


Trug Baskets 


3 I 

will see that you have never lost the se 7 
of responsibility for other members of the 
family which was taught you as the eld a 
child. You have continued to feel it a fips 
to ‘look after the younger ones,” and o 
‘set a good example.” ° 4 

All this is very good in early life 
point but the continuation of that spied 
has prevented you from fecling that you 
have a right to be yourself and to make vee 
ed in life without reference to the 

One should outgrow the parental home 
and get away and found another with 
oneself and wife as centre. 

Do just what you yourself really want to 
do and consider nobody else in your 
decisions. Tell yourself you are free to go 
where you like and do what you like and 
account to nobody. 

You brood over the past because you were 
never free. You can be now. 


by John May 


pliable by steaming and then bent round moulds or 
levered between the bars of a setting brake. The 
boards are cut to one-eighth of an inch thick, and 
smoothed and shaped with a draw knife while held 
on the foot-vice of a shaving horse. 

Fifteen-year-old white willow is the ideal. The 
boards are dipped in cold rain water to make them 
supple encugh to work with. The centre boad 
always goes in first and is nailed from the inside. 
“The disposition of the boards reminds one of a 
clinker-built boat, 50 called because its planks 
overlap.” The difference is that in a boat one plank 
overlaps the next below, but from the outside of a 
trug basket the lower overlaps the next above. 

2 At the end of the day's work the fioor of the shed 
is deep in curly shavings and slivers of pale willow, 
and a pleasant aroma greets one on entering the 
door. These shavings are nol wasted, but provide 
a cheap fuel for the boiler which heats the steaming 
box.” 

rames Arnold’s hook describes, with his own 
fine illustrations done in line, the work of black- 
‘smith, saddler, chairmaker, weaver, turner, hurdle- 
maker, potter, thatcher, wheelwright and many 
more. For the moment, the chapter that fascinates 
me most is the trug-maker’s, but T shall delre into 
others as some chance enceunter, like that in Herst- 
monceux, lights my interest. 

Recently I saw a trug being used for coal in a 
silting room. It seemed a good idea, but also rather 
a shame to desecrate with black coal such a 
beautifull) made piece of craftsmanship There are 
hundreds of uses for trugs, ‘and they make a nice 
couniry present, too. 

If you see them on 


sale, don’t hesitate—buy one! 


basket.” Both the frames ane 
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NERVOUS STRAIN: Its Cause 
and the Cure 


by a Psychotherapist 


| co geal strain is not caused by hard 

work, or by poor condition of the nerve 
fibres, or by the boss at work, or by starva- 
tion of the body’s delicate tissues. 

We can put these misconceptions out of 
our minds, for nervous strain and tension 
is due to one thing only: the inability to deal 
with our emotional difficulties. 

What are these emotional difficulties and 
how can we put them right? 

The common emotional difficulties that 
trouble mankind can be roughly divided 
into two groups. First, there are the diffi- 
culties you experience in your relationships 
with other people; your employer, your 
colleagues at work, your wife or husband, 
your parents or children. 

And second, there are the disharmonies 
you experience with the basic instinctual 
impulses of life, predominantly sex. 

If you are suffering from nervous strain, 
it is very probable that someone in your 
immediate circle is giving you a lot of worry. 
Someone is always finding fault with you, 
or seeking an opportunity to humiliate you, 
or to oust you from your rightful place. 
Perhaps you feel someone is giving you more 
than your share of work, is imprisoning you 
or enslaving you to an unwelcome set of 
circumstances. 

Someone is dominating your life and 
imperilling your future. 

Here, for instance, is a woman who has 
sacrificed a possible career or a possible 
marriage to care for her elderly parents. 
The more feeble they become, the more 
subtle is their domination over her every 
action. She smarts under the frustration of 
her desire for freedom, but her sense of duty 
is strong, and she carries on stolidly. But 
headaches and sleeplessness trouble her, and 
she becomes weighed down with care. 

Or here is a clerical worker, who feels 
that his hopes of success or promotion are 
constantly dashed by the unreasonableness 
of his immediate superior, or a senior 
colleague. He feels balked by petty criticism 

or by the favouritism of some inner circle. 
What can be done? 

There are some fetters that can and must 
be broken, and if they are your fetters, you 
must take action and break them. Ask yourself 


why you have not done so already. Is it 
because of a true sense of duty and faith- 
fulness, or is it because you are afraid of 
the person that humiliates you? If you are 
afraid, then ask yourself why. 

Don’t blame the dominating person who 
threatens to frustrate you, but look at your- 
self and ask yourself why you yield to this 
unnecessary domination. If you make this 
a matter of serious inquiry, you will prob- 
ably find it is because you feel yourself to 
be hopelessly inferior, not really good for 
anything. 


x Broken Will > 


And if you trace this emotion back into 
your childhood, you will discover that 17 
some emotional crisis in infancy, you were 
“dealt with.” Your will was broken, a” 
in your panic you gave way completely 6 
the dominating and powerful adult. Ani 
you have been giving way ever since. You 
are still living at the stage in life where 
“mother knows best.” 

But now you are an adult, and mothet 
may not know best. You may know Ls 
yourself. You must break your chains! Y0 
must decide to stand up to this overpowering 
authority, and exert your own mind an a 
personality. You are no longer an infant 
and it is your responsibility to claim indepor’ 
dence of thought and action and to liv 
your own life. à t 

This does not mean that the girl w 
necessarily leave her aged parents, thoug! 
it may mean this. But it does mean that she 
must no longer allow herself to be tree 
as a necessary appendage to them, and ord 
must be prepared to cross their will, upho 
her own convictions and act on them. for 

It may mean that the time has come id 
the humiliated and frustrated clerk to 10° 
on a “show-down” or to look for O u 
employment where his gifts will be app” 
ciated. The sooner he starts, the better. it 

OF course, there are situations where Ss 
would be wrong to break away ieee 2 
difficult relationship. For instance, W hee 
a man and woman have taken each ot” 5 
“for better, for worse . . . till death us ©), 
part,” and find it was, after all, “for wort 
the solution is rarely that of divorce @ 


——— 
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re-marriage. If you do this you are breaking 
a serious and sacred contract, and you may 
very well take your difficulties with you 
into the next marriage you make. 

“What can I do?” said a married woman 
to me. “If I even suggest for a moment that 
my husband should take his responsibilities 
seriously, he becomes worse than before. 
He sulks or goes into a rage, and there is 
pandemonium in the house for days!” 

“What can I do?” said a married man. 
“Without the least provocation on my part, 
my wife becomes full of self-pity and flares 
up at the children and at me. To speak to 
her about it only makes matters worse.” 

Ask yourself why your wife nags so con- 
stantly, or why your husband finds himself 
infuriated by what you say? Are you run- 
ning away from some aspect of marriage 
responsibility, or are you failing to give the 
affection and support that your partner 
should expect from you? A bunch of flowers, 
or an unexpected box of chocolates, or a 
whole-hearted demonstration of affection, a 
word to the effect that you think your wife 
to be the most wonderful woman in the 
world—these will work miracles with a 
nagging wife. 

And if the worri 
ciate her husband’s goo 
courage him, and occasiona 


ed housewife will appre- 
d qualities, en- 
Ily tell him what 


How This Magazine 
Helped Me 
EVER knew of the existence of 

Tug PsycuoLocist MAGAZINE until 
one day I asked a friend in England iG 
recoramend me books on psychological 
matters. She sent me a back cover of the 
magazine, and I noticed the address and 
promptly became a subscriber. , 

Since then I have benefited in many 
ways. In some psychological writing the 
layman easily loses his way. But it 38 
different with THE PsycHOLoGs} 
Macazing. Every article in ìt 15 eet 
concisely, clearly and with a Beh 
piquancy to excite the appetite © 

ical psychology. 
practical pa ogy. 
r half-an- 
nish as my 
channels of 


Whenever I feel di 
PSYCHOLOGIST 
hour, and the clouds va 
thoughts are guided into 
right thinking. AP: 
T has ana me an insight into ie 
habits, and has pointed the way iit or 
come them. The self-tests are real eye- 
openers. The whole magazine is a pans 
of treasure for all who care to come and 
dig!—Mrs. A. E. Venter, Pretoria, 


(ie 
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a hero he is, she may find it has a startling 
and gratifying effect on him. 

Do you expect your wife or husband to 
be perfect? Then you are aiming for 
disaster. Nobody is perfect, or even nearly 
so, and if you expect too high a standard 
of excellence from your partner, you must 
expect to be disappointed. To expect per- 
fection does not show that you have a great 
love for your partner, but rather that you 
have a great love of yourself! 

Look at these questions closely. Act on 
them, and don’t spare yourself in your 
experiments. Then, if you are satisfied after 
considerable heart-searching that you are 
not evading these issues, you might go 
forward to another way of dealing with 
this kind of tension. 

> Be Forgiving > 

It is this: if your partner flares up at the 
least provocation, or under no provocation 
at all, then he, or she, is failing to cope 
with some big emotional problem of 
importance. The significance of the prob- 
lem is unconscious, and here comes a 
challenge to the quality of your love for your 
partner, a test of the real nobility of your 
character. You are the stronger, and must 
be prepared to take responsibility. 

You can do so without undue strain so long 
as you are forbearing and forgiving, and 
cultivate a good sense of humour, a tolerant 
philosophy of life, and above all, a personal 
religious faith in which you receive spiritual 
funds of courage and comfort for the daily 
strains of life. 

Finally, take steps to get to the source of 
your partner’s trouble. For this, psycho- 
logical help may be necessary. 

In these ways you will overcome your 
nervous strain, and become happy and free, 
even though you are m the midst of 
difficulties. k i 

So far we have dealt with nervous strain 
as it affects us in our relations with other 
people. But what about the strains and 
stresses that proceed, not from outside our- 
selves, but from within the jungle of our 
own minds? 

One of the most common disharmonies 
that rage in our personality is conflict about 
sexual matters. Many people have been 
married several years without finding sexual 
harmony. Either of the partners may have 
serious inhibitions about Ss pets 

ing to an upbringing where A St 
coated as something sinful and disgo SA 
Sometimes married couples are ignoran 

“courtship” in the mathe 


f the need for t 
relationship. Others are faced with unsolve 
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problems about the spacing of their children. 
Any kind of disharmony in this aspect of 
married life leads to nervous strain. 

Now remember, the sexual side of mar- 
riage is good, clean and wholesome. Its 
happy fulfilment leads to a sense of release 
and freshness, or deep content and strength. 
And if you are strained because of tensions 
in this sphere, you can help yourself tremen- 
dously by getting the knowledge you need 
from good books or a medical or other 
expert. 

The unmarried have their sexual prob- 
lems too, and these unsolved problems are 
among the most frequent causes of nerve 
strain. The most familiar are the adolescent’s 
sex problems. These are better looked upon 
as nature’s safety valve for sexual tensions, 
and you must not feel guilty about them. 

Then there is the nervous strain of the 
woman of thirty or over who realises that 
her hopes in the marriage market are fast 
diminishing. If you are in this case, be brave 
enough to look at yourself and ask where 
is the root of your disappointment. 

Is it because you have not been claimed, 
and therefore feel inferior to girl friends 
who are married? If so, you must recognise 
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that your real problem is inferiority, and 
deal with it accordingly. i 

Is it because the greatest urge in your 
life is to have a child? If so, it may be wise 
to find ways in which you can express Your 
motherly instincts and urges in a useful 
and profitable way. Many an “unclaimed 
spinster has found wonderful satisfaction by, 
doing work as a children’s nurse. 


>æ Your Dream > 


If your real sense of disappointment fis 
because you long for a man and for life’s 
fullest expression in home and children, then 
do not despair. Don’t thrust yourself at the 
male of the species, for he will run miles 
from you if you do. Learn to be a goo 
all-round conversationalist, but at the same 
time do what you can to become an attrac- 
tive authority on some one subject. Be 
yourself, and probably, in good time, your 
dream will be realised. 

Finally, don’t be too eager to blame other 
people for your nervous strain. Recognise 
that this tension probably proceeds ms 
emotional immaturity in yourself. Trac 
this down to its source and grow up into 
true adulthood and responsibility. 


Competition 


“How Psychology Helped Me To 
Overcome Worry” 


TRIED for many years to step up my 
ll heer tection to take things calmly, but 
usually failed miserably. It seemed that the more 
I determined not to worry the more helplessly 
I was entangled in the grip of this nightmare. 
Then I came across Emil Coué’s saying that 
when the will and imagination arc in conflict, 
the imagination always wins. As a result I took 
pains to study the art of relaxing. I tried to 
review any immediate situation quietly and to 
get it in its right perspective. . 
After many trials, I have come to take things 
more calmly and to realise that it does help 
when one can come to trust more and worry less. 
One’s first smal! victory leads inevitably to 
subsequent and larger ones until the make up 
of the individuality seems quietly and very 
ally to change. 
on Teatis en that one’s outlook has 
become different, that life no longer presses, and 
that one can face and carry more responsibilities 
—without worry.—F. I. Lewis, London, S.W.11. 


ORRY and intense anxiety beset me. 
There was no way out. Medicine had 


failed me. I was in a frenzy. 


red a 
One day, quite by accident, I entered of 
bookshop and there on the stand was a, Cony a 
Tue Psycnotocisr Macazine. I turned its pê 5! 
over and decided to purchase. 
I retired to the EE of my room and (r 
I read a few of the articles and found them e 
helpful. The interesting titles arreste 
attention, I am now a regular subscriber. 
what about my suffering? The worries have 
vanished due to the right approach to 
problem through psychology. r 
I know now that worry is nothing must 
than a twisted way of thinking. that we perak 
learn to straighten out.—Ooi Kee Beng, 
Malaya. À 
USED to be a most accomplished pede 
If I was in a good position, I wo + ess 
what would ane if I lost it. If I had busit 


sae : i E 2 
anxieties, bankruptcy was immineat ani 
member of my family diverged from rout) 3 


did not arrive home at the usual time, Tying 

diately I saw myself bereaved and iden 

his mangled remains in some grim hospita j th 
I worried and worried and worried. An 


ifles 
was all I did about my troubles—worry- Ts 


es 


` day by worrying, but 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


And Overcome Worry 


Wy oer uses an immense amount 
YY. of vital force. People who worry 
not only use up their energy during the 
they rob them- 
selves of that greatest of all restoratives, 
sleep. People who worry can’t sleep. 
They lose their appetite. They often end 
up by getting really ill. How often have 
you heard it said, “I am worried to 
death!’’? 


What do you suppose would happen if 
a person who was putting himself into 
mental, moral, and physical bankruptcy 
by worrying, were to convert all this 
worry-energy into constructive action? 
In no time at all he would have accom- 
plished so much that he would have 
nothing to worry about. 

Nothing is more discouraging to @ 
worrying person than to have someone 
say, “Oh, don’t worry, it will all come 


out right!” 

That is not reassuring at all. The 
worrying one can’t see how it is going 
to come out all right. But if the men 
and women who worry could be shown 
how to overcome the troubles and diffi- 
culties that cause worry, they soon would 
cease wasting their very life-blood in 
worrying, Instead, they would begin 
devoting their energies to a constructive 
effort that would gain them freedom from 
worry for the rest of their lives. You say 
that sounds plausible, but can it be done? 

It can be done, and is being done, by 
Pelmanism every day in the year. This 
is all the more remarkable because to-day 
the whole world is in an upset sonani 
and people are worrying to an un 
extent, Yet, every mai brings letters to 
the Pelman Institute fro 
manists who have ceased to Worry: : 

People to-day are all too prone to 
complain that hey just_have to wor. 
But once they become Pelmanists they 
cease this negative form of thought. 


HOW TO LEARN LAN? itute 
The Pelman Languages Ins 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian Yiesson 
translation Weite for particulars and SF 
Of the language that interests you, 
Sent, gratis and post free. e 
Reduced erving @ 
ğ tel ha Majesty's FO te 
Pelman Languages, Ins' a a 
160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Stree! 
London, W-};__ 


ex-Service members 


m grateful Pel- 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 


defects and failings. Among: 
i fe st t 
often met with are the i ea = 


Timidity Pessimism 
Indecision Forgetfulness 
Depression Indefiniteness 
Frustration Mind-Wandering 


Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 

Pelmanism awakens dormant faculties 
It develops powers you never thought you 
possessed. It strengthens mental attri- 
butes which are valuable in every career 
and every aspect of living. It develops:— 


—Judgment —Courage 
—Observation —Initiative 
—Self-Control —Reliability 
—Concentration —Will Power 
—Earning-Power —Resourcefulness 


—Self-Confidence —Presence of Mind 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
Her Majesty's Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experienced 
and sympathetic instructional staff shows 
them, in exact detail, how to apply the 
principles of Pelmanism to their own 
circumstances and aspirations. Thus every 
Pelman Course is an individual Course. 

Send for the Free Book 

The Pelman Course is simple and in- 
teresting and takes up very little time. 
You can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The Course is fully explained in 
“The Science of Success,” which will 
be sent you, gratis and post free, on 
application to-day to:— 

ELMAN INSTITUTE 


P. 

160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Established over 50 years 

~- POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY —-—-> 


To the Pelman Institute, 160, Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 
Please send me, gratis and post free, 


“The Science of Success” 


(OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: | DELHI, 
10 Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. 
Aom] Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1480). PARIS 


levard Haussmann: AMSTERDAM, Prinsengrachi 


1021. 
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nagged at my mind, and would pop up, perhaps, 
just when I was out to enjoy myself. 

Then I picked up Tue PsycHoLocisr 
Macazinz (several years ago now) on a book- 
stall simply because I was so miserable and I saw 
on the cover the title of an article ‘‘Worry—its 
Cause and Cure.” I read the magazine from 
cover to cover, advertisements and all. 

Since then I have read many psychological 
works, and they have taught me a great deal. 
Psychology has shown me how to bring my 
worries and anxieties out into the open, to look 
at them, to take them apart, and deal with them 
constructively. And oddly enough, they have 
just disappeared ! 

Nowadays I just refuse to worry about any- 
thing. I face up to my difficulties as a matter of 
course and get rid of them once and for all.—D. 
Darlington, Penge, London, S.E.20. 


HE doctor pointed out to me that if I 

really wanted to stay ill, it was no concern 
of his. He had to be brutal, I see that now, 
for I was retarding my recovery to health 
through worrying. He pointed to a copy of Tur 
PsycuoLocisr Macazine on a chair at my 
bedside and said that, as a regular reader, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself. 

I determined that something should be done 
at once to overcome worry, and an article in 
‘Tue Psycuotoscisr pointed the way. 

4 


Social Technique 


E up-to-date in the news and topics 
Bo the day so that you can make and 
join in conversation. 

Dress as well as you can and look as 
nice as possible. 

Practise walking with a book on your 
head, sitting down and rising from a low 
chair, and just sitting. This may seem 
silly, but it really is a practical way to 
help yourself gain poise and feel at ease 
with people. 

Listen to people who speak well and 
compare their voices with your own. Have 
a regular voice practice period reading 
aloud, if possible with a friend to 
criticise, 

Good manners are something people 
will never forget about you. 

Don’t argue. Don’t criticise. Check the 
tendency to say “I can’t bear that.” 

Be ready to like people. If they seem 
unlikeable, ‘try to find something about 
them you can respect or admire. 

Believe that people want to like you. 
Be warm and responsive to them. 

Don’t talk about yourself unless people 
ask. Then keep it short. 

Fit in with the majority and be cheerful 
about it. 

Train yourself to remember names and 
to associate them with faces. Not to 
is admitting the lack of 


remember 


interest. 
Be interested in the other fellow and his 


interests. 


Next Competition 


ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 

Binders (please state which preferred on 
foot of entry) will be given for successful entries 
in the next competition. Entries should not exceed 
250 words, and they should be in this office: 
by June 2gth. Winning entries will be 
published in the August magazine. 
The subject is “How I found and developed a 
new Interest or Hobby which Helped me to a 
Fuller and Happier Life.” 


“Face your fears,” it said. “Don’t avoid them 
or magnify them.” This is standard drill with me 
now. Whenever I am disturbed I seck out the 
cause of my disturbance and examine it dispas- 
sionately. I reduce the fear—and the worry— 
by at least go per cent. 

I do not think that the worry-bug can be 
completely annihilated, but I have got it ın a 
corner. In other words I can deal with it an 
overcome it.—Thomas Henry Hawes, Billingham, 
Co. Durham. 


HROUGH the study of psychology I ca 
across the beautiful and convincing lines © 
Franklin: ‘Don’t anticipate trouble, or wany 
about what may never happen. Keep in the 
sunlight.” 3 : 

Whenever I catch myself worrying over one 
thing now, I start analysing it and find that it 18 
nothing but unreasoning dread. “Why shoul it 
meet trouble half-way?” I say to myself, “Let 
come.” It never comes! " 

Besides this method of analysis, which I pag 
found so helpful, psychology has taught g 
deal with my worries in another way t00. 1P to 
that is by turning my thoughts from the ee 
those persons who are more unlucky ume epi 
who have more reason to be worried oe my 
As I bring these cases before me, I forget * 
own worries and am of good cheer. — M. 
Grewal, Ganga Nager, India. 


me 


t 
BECAME interested in psychology ee 
three or four years ago, and I admit i any 


has helped greatly to relieve me © s 
difficulties ail endless worries—Wworrics whics 
were unfounded, but kept on my mn and 
distracted my attention from my work 
friends. 

I have learnt gradually that by fi 
root of my worries they ceased to exist. 
what is unknown and mysterious to Yonge" 
once the mystery is uncovered it can ne ot feat 
hold a spell on us. Consequently we ġo p 
it and the cause of worry is removed. 

I am confident that psychology ©% 
many people, as it has helped me, to ove 
this major handicap and guide the 
enjoyable life.—Stepan Karakashian, Jerusal 


OOKING back over the past few ; En 
am indeed sorry at the amount of tim times 
energy wasted due to worry. There were nen 
when my difficulties seemed insuperable, “hat 
trifling matters assumed proportions 


seemed disastrous. 


n help 
come 


D 
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Psychology helped me discover myself, and 
the feelings of guilt that were at the root of my 
troubles. It took some time for me to get 
reconciled to my new self, but this fact accepted, 
it was casier to follow the teachings of psychology. 
And in the process of overcoming worry, I have 
followed these rules. 

1. Find out what exactly is worrying you, and 
why. 
2. If the problem thus discovered cannot be 
eliminated, accept it. 

3. Decide on the worst that can possibly 
happen, and prepare to accept that also. 

4. Plan out a positive course of action so as to 
minimise the consequences, and to improve the 
situation. 

5. Follow your plans to the best of your 
ability, and then try and forget all about it. 
What has to happen will happen, and thinking 
about it won’t change anything. 

When no real cause could be discovered, I 
have asked myself: Why am I worrying myself? 

The resulting success in overcoming worry 
has been so great that my lasting regret is that I 
did not read psychology earlier—j. P- C- 
Bombay, India. 


Hw you ever noticed the amount of good 
psychology to be found in some. of the 
not-so-modern songs? Such as “You Il die if you 
wee you'll die if you don’t, so why worry at 
all?” 

I remember hearing this song as a child and 
thinking ‘Whoever wrote that doesn’t know 
what real worry means,” I was sick with worry 
at that time—because I had torn my new coat, 
and my mother’s hand was a heavy one! 

This tendency to worry grew with the years, 
and in later life I developed what my doctor 
called ‘nervous indigestion” —which caused me 
still more worry. 

But then someone started a course of psy- 
chology lectures in our neighbourhood. | 


attended at first from curiosity, but after hearing 
w our thoughts 


his very si ition of ho 
ry simple exposition © 
re-act upon our physical body, I took the full 
course of lectures, and my digestive troubles hav 
disappeared. Z ote 
_ I have learned how to bring out my wo! Ty 
Into the light of reason, and watch it shrink to its 
Correct proportions. ` 
7 There is inclined to be a certain anoun of 
acksliding when a course suc? 
finished, but I was lucky. At the back oe 
Where the lectures were held was & Poo TAR 
and on that bookstall I had my first sight 0° T°" 
SYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE., 
very month now this acts E 
refresher course for me, and has help! 
on from strength to strength. 
wait impatiently for me to Pass 
and I could ‘all, if space permitted, a as 
Other cases where it has been of grea 
ES Iping people to make the neces 
cnt which I have made, anc. 
and deal with worry.— L- T-> Nottingham. 
vould be 
WAS one of those people m aeons 
called a born worrier, a pessimist, 


a sort of 


79. 
who was always looking on the wrong side of 
things. Š 

People offered me all sorts of advice, most 
futile of which was “Try not to worry.” But the 
more I tried not to worry, the deeper the 
shadow of the mountain of my worrics became. 

Good advice fell by chance into my hands, in 
the form of Tue PsycHo.ocisr MAGAZINE, 
recommended to me by a friend. Here, I learned 
to assess my qualities. It was the first time I had 
ever really “taken stock” of myself. 

This taking stock revealed to me my true self, 
and helped me to see my mountain of worries in 
proper perspective—that of a molehill!—Oliver 
Goudy, Belfast, N. Ireland. 

Y greatest kelp in overcoming worry has 

been to dissect what it really consists of. 
Often I have been surprised to discover what my 
fears really were. 

I feared poverty : it was not so much the actual 
discomforts that I feared, but the fact that others 
gula observe my failure to make a success of 
things. 

My fear of being unloved was largely the fear 
of others seeing that I was left out and unwanted. 
And my desire for a comfortable income was 
so that I could retreat sometimes from this often 
very annoying world. | 

The result of all this was that I “grew up,” 
and laughed at the human absurdities I had 
discovered within myself, A whole lot of petty 
worries completely left me. I felt free and found , 
life much more creative and interesting.—Joan 


Anderson, Caterham, Surrey. 


Write for 
Profit 


have a ready pen you can be 
o write and sell articles and 
your spare time— 


If you 
trained to writ 
short stories 1n 


wherever you live. i 
Hundreds of editors are In constant 


need of fresh contributions and pay 
liberally for good work, 

Learn the essential technique by 
post—how to write, what to write 
about, how to get ideas, how to prepare 
MSS. and HOW TO SELL THEM for 
the best prices. 

Send to-day to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. PJ/17), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
“How to Succeed as a Writer,” which 

ives full details and describes the 
openings for new writers. 

By applying promptly you will have 
the opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many students earn 
the fee several times over during 


tuition. 


————— 
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Make New Friends When 


Away from Home 


by Marjorie Boulton, M.A. 


EARLY all young men to-day have to 

leave home at an early age because of 
conscription, and live for a time at least in a 
place that is strange to them. Many young 
women also move to a new district when 
they marry, if they have not already left 
home to go to college or to a new job in 
another town. 

All this naturally brings its own problems 
of social adjustment. 

The secret of feeling at home when away 
from home is to be able to make new friends 
reasonably easily. As someone who has been 
to college and then held posts in Essex, 
Staffordshire, and Northumberland in turn 
—counties surely far enough apart to make 
any "newcomer feel a stranger!—I can 
perhaps say something useful about settling 
in a new place. 


e 
The Light Within 


Te believe your own thoughts, to 
believe what is true for you in your 
own private heart is true for all men— 
that is genius. 

Speak your latent conviction and it 
shall be the universal sense; for the 
inmost in due time becomes the outmost, 
and our first thought is rendered back 
to us by the trumpets of the Last Judge- 
ment. 

Familiar as the voice of the mind is 
to each, the highest merit we ascribe to 
Moses, Plato, and Milton, is that they 
set at naught books and tradition, and 
spoke not what men, but what they, 
thought. 

A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes 
across his mind from within, more than 
the luster of the firmament of bards and 
sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his 
thought, because it is his. 

In every work of genius we recognise 
our own rejected thoughts; they come 
back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. g 

To-morrow a stranger will say with 
masterly good sense precisely what we 
have thought and felt all the time, and 
we shall be forced to take with shame 
our own opinion from another.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


It is wise not to be in too much of a hurry 
to make friends. This has sometimes been a 
mistake of mine that has led to embarrass- 
ment. A safe rule is to be polite and pleasant 
to everyone you meet, but never at first to 
confide too much in anyone until you know 
that he or she can be trusted, Another 
prudent rule is never to confide in anyone 
who tells you something about another 
person that seems like a breach of confidence. 
Such people do not always mean to do 
harm, but they are not to be trusted in 
anything important. Happily, there are far 
more trustworthy and discrect people in the 
world than others. r 

In a new place, be friendly, accepi 
invitations, be ready to join in some pioen 
if it appeals to you. But do not force yout 
company on people who show no wish forit; 
and above all do not ask such questions aS 
people may not want to answer. I use to 
make this mistake and have learned better 
by several disappointments. x 

Having given these warnings 
outline a few hints on the right way to ma 
friends in a strange place. 

xk 

1.—Always be kind and polite. The major 
of people judge rather too much by kė 
impressions. If the first impression we eres 
on someone is of thoughtlessness, mudem á 
or arrogance we may have lost a po g 
friend already. Nothing is ever lost by be! a 
kind to other people, and the moment 
which a good impression is made may 
the start of a friendship. J me 

If you have the chance of doing SO it. 
little service to someone in trouble, take oul 
Even if a friendship does not develop, Y5 
will have gained something. The PO 
to whom you have done a kindness may gks 
be your type at all; but suppose he a ve 
well of you to someone else who is! I 
several good friends with whom a frien 
started either because they were kind to 
as a stranger or I was kind to them. 


x PET 

2.—Cultivate a number of worthwhile at ely 

Close friendship is a very delicate, 14 it 38 

emotional thing. But in the first place ests, 
likely to arise out of common inter 


1 will 
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having something about which to talk 
together. The branch of your church, the 
suitable political party or professional 
organization in a new district is likely to 
offer some congenial company. 

I have made many friends through 
political activity, for example. Do not drop 
an interest when you go to a new place, 
unless, of course, you are tired of it; for it 
may be the path of new friendships. 

Your hobby almost certainly has some 
kind of club or organization attached to it. 
There is a truly amazing variety of clubs 
catering for such diverse hobbies as canary 
breeding, puppetry, rambling, gardening, 
books, shooting and singing. In a new place, 
find out whether there is a club for your 
particular hobby. 

Some organisations have local repre- 
sentatives and arrange meetings of people 
who may be congenial. For instance, the 
Universal Esperanto Association, which 
uses the international language, has a 
register of “delegates” in towns in Britain 
and in most of the civilised world, and these 
people will help an Esperantist newcomer 
in a strange town. Likewise, in any live 
religious body there are arrangements for 
making the interested newcomer feel at 
home, ž 

To make friends we should cultivate 
several interests of different kinds so that 
we can converse with different kinds of 
people without being dull. Perhaps this 
warning is especially desirable for the young 
married woman, in whom houschold auga 
may swamp all other mental life and or e 
her yet another of these dreary women W io, 
can talk about nothing but the smallness © 
the meat ration. 

A housewife, howevi 
for some other pursuit. 
our present women poe! 
children ! 

* 


much about yourself. All 
hy like to talk about 
le are interesting 


er busy, can find time 
One of the best of 
ts has four young 


3.—Do not talk too 
hoe the morbidly s 
themselves, and as peop’ tere 
this is often very well worth „hearing; par 
it can be overdone, It is not wise to, or 
strangers, It is not wise to talk abou 


inti ; f people who 
intimate problems in front ST acest 


do not know us well; some 
) p be 
think aloud in company ano) taycan 
very embarrassing. d too 
a s are embarrasse 
I think most of u he interestingness 


easily and fail often to see t a4 

and uniqueness of other pee ut 

we never ble, 
aknesses should, whe! po iat lets 


Spared. The expert conversatii 
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other people feel that he is very interesting, 
but does not behave as if he thought himself 
so. 

It is often acceptable to get people to 
tell us about their jobs or hobbies. They will 
become more natural and less formal and 
we may learn that they are people with 
whom we should like to be friends. Good 
conversationalists are good listeners; but 
they are careful not to ask so many questions 
as to seem inquisitive, and they do not ask 
questions about private matters. 

Incidentally, if several people are in a 
room together it is as well for a stranger to 
watch their relationships; we should never 
lend ourselves to foolish little cliques and 
feuds such as arise in communities, but if 
we are not aware of them we may cause 
much embarrassment and perhaps land in 


trouble. 
K 


.—Be adventurous. On the whole, in a new 
place friends do not come to us; we have 
to seek them. It is useless to sit at home 
brooding about being lonely; if we want 
friends, we must go out to clubs, dances, 
meetings, and find some new company, 

Or, if the company is there, on the spot, 
we must make ourselves pleasant and earn 


friendship. 


LEISURE 


is well spent in reading 


for a DEGREE?! 


ay’s problems is that of making 
‘ on a ee pal To those who are studiously 
fe ed we suggest that leisure hours might well be occu- 
incline reading for a Degree, not merely for the material 
Pi ntagos, but also for the widening of outlook and 
pace t of mental abilities. Moreover, under ex- 


Sere aid sympathetic guidance study becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

o London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that is necessary 
is to pass three examinations (in some cases two); you may 
study for these in your own time and wherever you are, 


e Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the above 
examinations are conducted by a staff of over 100 Graduate 
Tutors. These Courses comprise Lessons, Test Papers. 


Model Answers, correction of your work and solution of 
tutors, A Guarantee is given that 


all difficulties by your . 
in the event of failure, tuition will be continued free. Fees 
may be spread over the period of the Course. Over 17,000 


Successes at London University examinations, 1925-52, 


© Write for Free Prospectus to C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. EH 24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
—————— 
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How to Become an Effective 
Public Speaker 


: by Norman Lodge 


N preparing your speech, keep in mind 

the fact that the object of public speaking 
is to try to convince your listeners to think 
as you do on the subject of your talk. Your 
effort will succeed in so far as you achieve 
this object. 

It is your business to keep the audience 
mentally alert and stimulated. Do not rely 


on the profundity of your thought and 


logic alone. You may be clear, lucid and 
forcible. But y 


ou must also play your tune 
on the heartstrings of your audience. 

In keeping your audience alert and wide 
awake, you can learn a lesson from the 
films. A film never dwells very long on one 
emotion, because the most pleasant emotion 
soon tires. Try the same technique on your 
listeners. Keep their emotions on the move. 

„The way to do this is by painting word- 
Pictures, using verbs of motion, asking 
questions, telling stories from your personal 
experience, and varying the tone and pitch 
of your voice to suit the characters. 

n preparing your stories keep in mind 
the kind of audience you are going to face, 
Study their work or calling in life, their 
social status, their cultural background. 
Make your stories fit into their lives if you 
can. 

Remember that anything that arouses 
powerful emotions is always retained 
without difficulty, and that it is always 
casier to tie a memory to a picture than to 
an idea. Hence the word-pictures of the 
Parables, and the ease with which every- 
body remembers them. 


—Your Subject— 


Know a lot more about your subject- 
matter than you will ever be able to use 
in your speech. A thorough knowledge of it 
will prevent you from “drying up.” You 
may not have to answer questions, but the 
feeling that you could do so if cal 
will give you confidence, 
feel master of your subject. 

While preparing your speech for delivery 
stand in front of a mirror, the largest that 
you have. Many actors do this in the 
beginning. Look at yourself and talk to 
yourself, pretending that your reflection is 
the audience. 


led upon 
and make you 


When you face your audience, štand 
naturally, relax and take a good look A 
your listeners to be. Pick out somebody 
near you and look at his face with scrutiny.» 
Speak to him as if you were the only e 
present. Try to make the person smile, ng ; 
or give assent to what you are saying n 
some movement of the body. You will b 
surprised how people do this when they 


Y deliberately practising happy 

actions, a person can produce, to 
a certain extent, the corresponding 
moods, By learning to relax physically, 
he achieves mental serenity. Dr. Fink 
made the statement that when the body 
is completely relaxed, an unpleasant 
or harsh emotion is impossible.—Dr. 
Marjorie Pyle. 


think they are being addressed individually. 

Continue doing this with different eg 
establishing personal contacts. If at fi a 
your audience appears to your nvon W 
to have congealed into one massive w p , 
you will notice now that the faces, 0 
become unfrozen and revert once again 
their respective owners ! ess 

Do not let the feeling of nervousness 
upset you. Be glad that you are so. It sho h 
that you have susceptibility, without vin 
you would never become a good pub! 
speaker, je 

Never learn your speech by heart. Ha st 
notes if you will. But they should Lhe 
guiding lines, stepping stones from eerie 
to division of your subject. Leave thé 
clothing of these skeleton ideas to asy 
inspiration of the moment. It will be € 
if you have prepared your subject well. 

If you do use notes, do not premi diy- 
try to hide them. Display them res ae 
There is nothing to be ashamed of. SO ous 
of the finest speakers of the day use cop! 
notes, me 

If you find that words do not co z 
easily to you, the best preparation you ea 
employ for public speaking is to, becom” 
good conversationalist. This is no ove 
common attribute. If you wish to Phosa 
this to your own satisfaction, listen ee 
about you—and especially to yourself. 
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What do you hear? You hear half 
phrases and unfinished sentences. Seldom 
more than a few words will be said at a 
time. The poverty and meagreness of the 
vocabulary will astonish you. 

To aid your own flow of words, cultivate 
a more extended conversational style. 
Express your thoughts fully, and speak in 
complete sentences. This is good mental 
discipline. 

A fuller expression in conversation forces 
us to think with greater clarity and prc- 
cision. This will stand you in good stead 
when you appear before your audience, 
ll need to do then will 


be to make just a little extended effort of 


Next you must train your voice 
your servant—the servant of your emotions. 
A well modulated and controlled voice 
casts a spell over an audience. The voice is 
an index of the mind. We judge cach other 
more by the voice than by language, 
because the voice colours speech or deadens 
it, We are won or repelled by the voice. 
The best natural way to cultivate the voice 
is to forget all about it and concentrate on 
your sincerity. 

Be perfectly sincere in what you say- 
Believe it and live it. If you are not sincere 
your voice will betray you You cannot 
deceive an audience in this matter. They 
will soon know if you are just sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal—and cease to 
listen to you. 

—Be Genuine— 

The kind of compelling voice we are 
Speaking about cannot be called into 
existence at a moment’s notice. That 1s why 

Jy what you proclaim 


you have to live private 
publicly. It has to be cultivated every ay 


by kind, gentle, understanding and sympa- 
thetic living with others, So that this cast © 
mind becomes habitual. 

If these qualities men’ 
your heart, they will receve, al 
ccho in the hearts of your listen 
a with a desire to be; to do and to 

come what you say. 

If you are hapa you need not trouble 
about studying gestures either. They Wi 
come naturally to you also. Each one you 
make will be appropriate, and enforce your 
meaning with perfect precision”. th 

Do not speak too quickly. Give the 
People time to take in what you ate saying. 
Just pour your matter into their minds at 
the rate they are used to. Give them a 
mental rest now and again, spaces during 
which they will not have to note new ideas. 


———— 


2 
You can give them these rests by now Re 
again just recapitulating what you have 
said. This also tends to aid their memories. 
keeping the main points to the front of the 
minds. 


—Value of Repetition— 


If you study any successful story you will 
usually find that, to a surprising degree, its 
effectiveness is owing to repetition. What is 
repeated? The theme or basic idea. You 
will be unconscious of this repetition until 
you make a careful study of the story. Once 
you become aware of it, it seems every- 
where, in almost every sentence. 

In a story called The Out Station Somerset 
Maugham wanted to convince his readers 
that his principal character was a snob. 
On one page alone he repeated the idea 
more than ten times. The total number of 
repetitions of it was over one hundred. Yes, 
if you have something to say, you might as 
well say it plainly as not! 

Success in this matter of public speaking 
js not easy. But your efforts will develop 
your character and personality, make you 
clear sighted, self-reliant and courageous, 


and bring you many friends. 


YOUR 
WRITING SUCCESS 


begins with KNOW-HOW 
You learnt how to read—and_ you can 
learn from the Know-How Technique 
how to express, yourself in saleable 
articles and stories. . - SO gaining extra 
income and esteem. 

Success is Certain— 
you once YOU Know-How! 
“Since beginning your course a few 
short weeks ag0, 


T've had acceptances 
from FEKLY MAIL, ANSWERS, 
NAL.” —B. 


KLÈ HAMBERS’S JOUR- 
*“BRITANNIA com- 


H. (London). 
AND EVE... 
missioned a 700-word article for £8 8s.” 
LP. M. (Windsor) 
* Typical results reported by discerning 
beginners who sent for ‘The Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.” The 
original letters may be seen at any 
time at our offices. 
FREE! Send today for your copy “E10.” 
of the Know-How Guide. Read how 
YOU can receive acceptance cheques. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. There is no 
obligation. Write now to: 

B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING LTD. (The British American 
School), 17 Coventry Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W.I 
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Listen—and be Liked 


by Banks Hinchliffe 


AS an hotel manager I meet and deal 
with scores of different people every 
day. They are as varied mentally as they are 
physically. But all, with one or two rare 
exceptions, have one thing on common. 
They love to talk to some one who has the 
courtesy to listen. 

It was my duty recently to entertain a 
retired Irishman. I had never so much as set 
eyes on him before, and he turned out to 
be ruddy cheeked, hale and well preserved. 

I wondered what subject we might have 
in common which would help to pass the 
time. Then, taking my cue from the fact 
that he had evidently spent much of his 
time out of doors, I asked if he engaged in 
any open air sport. His eyes brightened 
immediately, and he told me that he was 
very fond of fishing. 

It was a subject about which I knew 
nothing at all, and in which I had taken but 
the mildest interest. 

“T’m sure you'll be able to tell me a great 
deal about it,” I said. 

I listened intently, soon realising that 
there was much more in angling than I had 
ever suspected. I became genuinely inter- 
ested in what he was saying, and with the 
exception of an occasional “Yes” or “No” 
as required, and odd questions to encourage 
further explanation, I said nothing at all. 

The Irishman revelled in his talk, while 
I found myself taking in eagerly everything 
he said. He became enthusiastic, obviously 
delighted that he had such an attentive 
listener. Nor was my interest spurious. For 
he had the fascinating way of saying things 
which is such a marked characteristic of 
his countrymen. 

We were both astonished when we 
discovered that it was time for him to leave. 
The time had gone incredibly quickly. He 
made no attempt to disguise the fact that he 
was reluctant to go, and I was exceedingly 
sorry that I could not continue hearing his 
angling experiences. He was so enchanted 

with his evening that, a fortnight later, I 
received a letter from him. 

“I shall remember always the pleasant 
evening I spent with you. Our conversation 
will remain a happy memory to me, to the 
end of my days.” ‘ 

Actually, of course, the conversation was 
not ours at all. It was wholly his. Neverthe- 
less, he was convinced that I had proved 


myself to be an excellent conversationalist, 
whereas all I had done was to listen. 5 

Almost everyone shares that Irishman’s 
appreciation of a good listener. Everyone 
loves to expound his views and particular 
theories to an attentive hearer. It is simply 
human nature. When my visitor left the 
hotel, he went with a feeling of deep 
satisfaction. Simply by saying almost 
nothing, I had won a friend. 

This ability to listen can pay very hand- 
some dividends. It gains goodwill as nothing 
else can. It wins respect and confidence. 
The secret was neatly summed up by Jack 
Woodford when he wrote: “Few human 
beings are proof against the implied flattery 
of rapt attention.” e 

But the art has much more in it than 
merely saying nothing. Sincerity is essential. 
A vacant-eyes expression which betrays the 
fact that attention is wandering is fatal to 
the enjoyment of the person who is talking. 
A certain man with high academical degrees 
has a habit of asking questions, and then 
gazing around while the other person 
answers. He is not very well liked. 

Interest, it might be objected, cannot be 
aroused if the subject has no appeal, or 1 
the talker expresses himself badly. Fortu- 
nately, there is no subject under the sun 
which is not absorbingly interesting when 
the person dealing with it is enthusiastic 
about it. And the most indifferent talker 
becomes fluent when he is pursuing the 
topic nearest to his heart. 


Vivid Topic 

I recently discovered this when a physicist 
began explaining some of the mysteries © 
his science. I had previously regarded him 
as one of the dullest conversationalists 
imaginable, hesitant and irritatingly slow 
in expressing himself. Physics, however, 
provided him with a study that was his life. 
The moment he began talking about the 
atom, he became fluent, sure of the words he 
needed, and confident of what he was 
saying. My interest never flagged for 4 
moment. ta 

Spoken flattery is often discredite 
because of its too patent insincerity, but the 
silent flattery of listening has no such 
dangers. A few quite simple rules can be 
laid down for the listener, 

Introduce the subject of interest by 


™ 
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asking a question about the topic which is 
dear to the heart of your companion. That 
will be quite sufficient to open the gates of 
the conversation. Listen with sincere, rapt 
attention, and remember to thank the talker 
for being so free with his time and attention, 
mentioning particularly that you have 
learnt much from the conversation. 

In this way you can give one of life’s 


25 
greatest happinesses to your fellow men, 
without any cost to yourself. In this way 
you will gain friends, increase your know- 
ledge, and do much to achieve success in 
your work or profession. 

Most surprising of all perhaps, you will 
find that you acquire a reputation for being 
an excellent talker—simply by saying 
hardly anything at all! 


Your Sense 


by Catherine Dawson 


MBS: SMITH is fond of young people. 
i She has four children of her own, all 
in their teens, and she is proud of them. 
She cannot understand, however, why they 
seldom bring their friends to the house. For 
it is a nice house, large enough for dancing 
and indoor games. 
Mrs. Smith, too, is acclaimed as an 
excellent cook, and she would be delighted 
to prepare a party tea any time she might 
be asked to do so. But she is never asked. 
Her children cannot tell their mother 
that she has a misplaced sense of humour. 
They cannot explain to her that most 
adolescents are sensitive about personal 
matters, and that facetious references to 
their peculiarities embarrass them unbear- 
ably. Yet Mrs. Smith thinks she is being 
funny when drawing attention to the way 
her eldest daughter wears her hair, or 
making playful remarks about her youngest 
son’s huge appetite. 
If aie hee humour was as delightful as 
her pastry! With the very best intentions, 
she makes her own children feel humiliated. 
Mrs. Smith’s sense of humour, however, 
although depressingly misguided, is pre- 
ferable to Miss Brown’s wit. Not that her 
wit is pointless. On the contrary, it is barbed 
and piercing, and it is richly amusing. Her 
trenchant remarks always arouse a great 
deal of laughter, for they unerringly spot- 
light the idiosyncrasies of mutual friends 
and acquaintances. R y 
Miss Brown’s wit may not be intentionally 
malicious. But whether it is deliberately 
cruel or not, you can be sure that, in your 
absence, it will be turned against you. (er 
Satire and sarcasm will be drawing attention 
to the way you walk or talk or to the way 
you gesture. 
b People may claim that th 
cing laughed at, but they & 
a brave face on an unpleasa 


ey do not mind 
re only putting 
nt experience. 


of Humour 


The truth is that almost everyone resents 
being laughed at, although all enjoy laugh- 
ing with the company in which they happen 
to be. 

A sense of humour is a precious thing, 
without which life is tasteless. But it is a 
serious liability if it is ill-directed. 

A woman living happily with her husband, 
for instance, does not make fun of him in 
company. She is not ceaselessly drawing 
attention to his peculiarities in order to 
make the guests laugh. But a woman dis- 
satisfied with her husband may well do this. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


By The Pelman Method 


THE, problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has been solyed. The 
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women to learn languages without translation. 
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French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at all. 
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complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost unconsciously 
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iven through the post. 
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It is one way of expressing and relieving 
her frustration. 

‘Thus your sense of humour is an indica- 
tion of your own deepest feelings about 
people, and it can tell you a great deal 
about yourself. For jealousy and contempt 
and other emotions are often concealed 
qualities. The person they dominate may 
be unaware they are in command, 

Is your sense of humour malicious and 
cruel, successful always at the expense of 
someone else? And if it is personal, in what 
sense is it personal? 

Mrs. Smith, for instance, who is con- 
stantly drawing attention to the peculiarities 
of her own children, may be doing so 
because she feels, without recognising the 
real nature of the emotion, that they have 
been the source of frustration. She might 
feel that they have taken too many years 
of her life, or that they have limited her 


freedom. Perhaps four children have been 
a great strain and exacted more from her 
in time and energy than she feels she was 
justified in giving. 

She cannot admit this, of cour not 
even to herself, for she loves her children. 
But the sense of bitterness remains, and 
finds its expression in. humorous remarks 
about their personal habits. 

Have a look at your sense of humour. 
It is bound to tell you a great deal about 
yourself. And if you have the courage to 
discover its source, you may realise just 
why certain things never happen which you 
would like to happen, or why you do not 
scem to be as popular as you feel you ought 
to be. 

For a sense of humour is an infallible 
guide to character, and is the most revealing 


and self-revealing quality in human per- 
sonality. 


WHAT TYPE OF PERSON 
ARE YOU? 


by a Medical Psychologist 


OSE of the things which we all tend 

to avoid is responsibility for ourselves. 
Acutely conscious of our weaknesses and 
failures as human beings, we find it com- 
forting to reflect “What can you expect? 
I am made that way.” So divesting our- 
selves of responsibility, we put the blame 
on the circumstance of personality make 
up, which we regard as clearly beyond our 
control. 

Scientists with their fondness for labels 
have contributed to this attitude, and 
“personality typing” has become a favourite 
exercise of many psychologists. 

It is quite true that individuals can be 
classified as belonging to certain groups, and 
for the purpose of comparisons it is helpful 
to use some such arrangement. As far as we 
know the first attempt at classification was 
that of Hippocrates, three thousand years 
ago. He divided mankind into four groups— 
the melancholic, the sanguine, the phlegmatic,and 
the choleric, which one might paraphrase as 
the pessimistic, the optimistic, the stolid, and 
the excitable. It is easy still to find today 
those whose ways of reacting to events can 
be put under one of these headings. In fact 
Hippocrates was not so far from the modern 
theory that Man is the product of his glands. 


The same idea is present when the scien- 
tist speaks of individuals as being either 
sympathetico-tonic or vago-lonic, describing 
them in terms of the vegetative nervous 
system which is activated through the 
emotions, as opposed to the cerebro-spinal 
nerves which are controlled by volition. The 
sympathetico-tonic is impulsive, sensitive, 
imaginative; while the vago-tonic looks 
before he leaps; since the vagus nerve 
generally speaking has the effect of damping 
down functional activity. One may say that 
the sympathetico-tonic individual corre- 
sponds to the sanguine of Hippocrates, an 
the vago-tonic describes his phlegmatic type. 


Introverted ? 


The Swiss psychologist Jung was the first 
to use the conception of introvert an 
extravert as a description of personalities 
and these terms have seized the public 
imagination and have become familiar to 
all. As the label denotes, the introvert Ís 
basically concerned with the world within 
himself. Ideas and abstractions interest him 
more than social contacts. He is more ready 
to think about things than to do them, and 


easily reconciles himself to being a looker 
on at life. 
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The extravert is the opposite. He likes 
to see things happen and to make them 
happen, and while the introvert may develop 
into a real leader because he sees further 
and feels more deeply, the extravert is easily 
oo in the ordinary give and take of social 
ife. 

The extreme introverted person is what 
Kretschmer means when he talks of a 
schizoid type, the opposite being the cyclo- 
thymic. These types are again mirrored in 
Cattell’s description of the “surgent” who 


is “cheerful, sociable, humorous, tactful, 


and forward in social life,” while the 
Dictionary of 


desurgent is the opposite (see 

Psychological Terms, by Dr. R. Macdonald 
Ladell, Practical Psychology Handbooks, 
1s. 6d., postage 2d.). 


Only Labels 
It is possible to carry on with the classi- 
fications almost indefinitely since all these 
groups can be subdivided and we can also 
group according to physique, so that the 
short-legged barrel-chested individual cor- 
responds to the pyknic type which is also 
cyclo-thymic. Or again we can test the 
extent of “perseveration” and relate a high 
or low degree of this to the individuals, 
predominant attitudes to life. 
What must be remembered is that all 
these labels are useful for descriptive pur- 
poses when the psychologist is writing up 
his cases for the benefit of his colleagues, 
but they have not much practical value in life. 
Indeed, it may be positively harmful for 
an individual to attach one of these labels 
to himself and decide that he cannot change 
and must act accordingly. It is only in a 
broad sense that these classifications are 
true; and only at the extreme ends of the 
scale do we get what we might call pure 
types. 
There 
tudes to life which are of rea u 
when we indulge in intelligent introspection. 
These are the repressive and the progressive. 
Are we willing to go On and encounter 
the problems of life as difficulties to be over- 
come, or do we tend to retreat and try to 
‘cep ourselves from shocks by a policy aimed 
at “safety first?” 
The value of this cl 


are, however, two different atti- 
1 importance 


assification lies in the 
fact that if we think we have a tendency 
to run from life we can trace it back and 
see where it started, and recognising, it as 
childish we can brace ourselves to 4 different 
attitude. 

Helped by fussy anxiou! 
Tegressive individual grows 
living is a dangerous business, 


s parents, the 
up to feel that 
and that to 


“7 
protect oneself from the dangers of draughts. 
cold air, errors of diet, failure of elimina- 
tion, and the ever present germs, is the 
only reasonable attitude to life. Such a one 
therefore is conditioned into the belief that 
to preserve oneself intact is the prime duty 


of man. 


Security Not All 

The opposite view is that we are on this 
planet in order to develop ourselves so as 
to be of value to our fellows. These two 
opposites are summed up in the New 
Testament in the words that “‘he that will 
save his life shall lose it.” 

It is a poor testimony to a man’s worth 
if he has lived in such a manner that the 
appropriate words on his tombstone would 
be “He has gained his final security” ! 

It is this sort of individual who can benefit 
by enlightened introspection, which is widely 
different from a self-consciousness which is 
always comparing himself with others in 
a mood of self-pity. He can review his child- 
hood and rake over his memories and face 
his un-disciplined urges and divest himself 
of all sense of guilt in the process. 

Perhaps he was the eldest, and is inclined 
to say “I always got on well with my 
brother; I was never jealous.” But it will 
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turn out that he is thinking in terms of an 
attitude acquired later, hinging on the idea 
that brothers must love each other and not 
to do so would be wicked. 

He may recall that at the age of two or 
three his first reaction to the new baby was 
“Take it away!” The memory may have 
faded but the sense of guilt remains unless 
he has learned the inevitability of this first 
feeling. 

Perhaps he was the youngest and has 
never been able to regard himself in any 
light but as the “baby” in whatever 


company he may be, and, so never dares 
show initiative. 


False “Duty” 


The man or woman who is held back 
by “duty” to the parents has to see how 
he or she is only conforming at the price 
of inner conflict, and can learn that the 
parents have a duty to their children to 
shelter them materially during the years of 
helplessness, but also a duty to give them 
courage to go forward; while the children 
will repay the debt to their children in 
turn, or to their own generation by making 
themselves useful citizens. To regard the 
debt as owing to the parents is to confine 
life to a circle. 

The one great lesson we should learn 
early in life is to accept ourselves and not 
waste our time and energies in envying 
others. The natural mainly introverted 
individual must not regard it as a defect 
that he can “never learn to play games,” 


ecomes a steppingstone in the pathway 
of the strong.— Thomas Carlyle. 


HE block of granite which was an 
Ta in the pathway of the weak, 
b 


and prefers listening to talking. The extra- 
vert can learn the value of silence. The 
pessimist must learn to trust life, and the 
optimist to prepare for eventualities. ; 

Are we making our supposedly personality 
type an excuse for failing in our real duty 
which is so to develop ourselves that we 
may make an adequate contribution to life? 
Whatever “type” we believe ourselves to 
belong to, we are first and foremost human 
beings with every other human as a brother 
or sister. 

If we act on that supposition we shall 
find it impossible to remain sheltered in a 
corner, even if we do not get the glamour 
of limelight. . 

The introvert can take care that his 
imaginative insight is not allowed to be 
dispersed in frothy sentimentality, but 
becomes active sympathy which produces 
action. The extravert must learn to value 
people for what they are, and not merely 
as means to his ends. 

“It takes all sorts to make a world,” and 
whatever we are by natural temperament or 
byconditioning wecan develop those qualities 
with which we are endowed which will help 
us best to be loving and neighbourly. 

“Im afraid” and “I couldn’t possibly,” 
must be replaced by “I should like to, and 
PU try!” 


Understanding Love and 
Jealousy 


by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


EALOUSY. There are few traits which 
Je such unpleasant consequences. 

Jealousy is considered an inborn disposi- 
tion by the vast majority of human beings, 
but the most superficial glance at its effects 
will serve to dispel this fallacy, and show 
that jealousy is a logical and rational tool, 
unconsciously acquired for the enslavement 
of another human being. 

If there is a single trait which is the 
unmistakable index of an inferiority com- 
plex, jealousy is that trait. It is an artificially 
prepared emotional feeling-tone which 
harms both the one who is jealous, and the 


one who is the object of jealousy. Jealousy 
has almost as nefarious an effect on the 
physical economy of the jealous individual 
as long-continued hate—to which it 38 
closely allied psychologically. 

And it enslaves the object of jealousy 
more than if he were bound with gyves an! 
fetters. 

„Consider the case of Mathilda K., the 
wife of a physician. She is the youngest © 
three sisters and has always felt that she has 
been discriminated against by her sisters 
and parents. Hers is a suspicious and un- 
friendly personality. From her earliest 
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childhood she has been continually com- 
paring her lot with those whom she considers 
more fortunate. 

Mathilda claimed that she loved her 

husband very deeply; she was very ambi- 
tious for his success, and very proud of the 
progress he made after she married him 
and began to manage his affairs. 
i „Doctor K. is a very attractive man, and 
his practice is composed very largely of 
women who appreciate his gentleness and 
tact. His patients often call him out during 
the evening, and occasionally Dr. K. must 
leave a dinner party or a theatre engage- 
ment to attend a patient. 


DISGUISED RAGE 


On such occasions Mathilda would retire 
to her boudoir with a “frightful headache.” 
This “frightful headache” was no more than 
a disguised fit of rage which was her usual 
reaction to Dr. K.’s leaving her. Despite the 
fact that she knew many of her husband’s 
patients socially, and could not impute the 
faintest trace of infidelity to him, she could 
not learn to be objective about these night 
calls. While her husband was out on a call 
she would construct all kinds of fantastic 
pictures in her mind, picturing him in the 
arms of his patients. 

È Dr. K. is a jolly, 
cian, deeply devote! 


objective, honest physi- 
d to his profession. His 
own nature is so honest that he was not 1n 
the least aware of ‘his wife’s jealousy, 
although all his friends marvelled at his 
willingness to reassure his wife’s unreason~ 
able suspicions by repeated recitals © 
fidelity which would enrage 4 less good- 
natured man. bs 
Once a grateful patient gave Dr. K. a 
beautiful clock. He admired and valued 
this token very highly. The clock stood near 
the corner of his desk. To his wife it was the 
arrogant and impudent symbol of his 
unfaithfulness. She hated it, and she was 
annoyed at the idea that he looked at the 
clock more often than he thought of her. 
One day she called on her husband in his 
consulting room, sitting in the chair in 
which patients usually sat while with her 
husband. After a brief conversation she 
arose, and swung her fur stole about her 
neck in such a way that the clock was 
caught by the tail, and dashed to the floor. 
The incident passed as an unfortunate 
accident, although any psychologist might 
have been suspicious of Mathilda’s uncon- 
scious malice, since no One of the doctor's 
many other women patients had ever 
touched the clock in rising and putting on 
her wraps. When Dr. K. expressed regrets 


ct) 
about the destruction of the clock Mathilda. 
who had shown very little concern for her 
clumsiness, turned on her heel in a high 
rage, saying, “I do believe, J. K., you value 
that damned clock more highly than you 
do your wife’s feelings ag 

Mathilda’s sense of inferiority had been 
stilled to some extent by her marriage to 
Dr. K., and his affection and regard for: her 
had been the first experience of love which 
she had known in her life. But she could not 
crush her fear that this treasure might be 
taken away from her or shared with her. 

She began to imagine that, when he was 
called out at night, he was calling on a 
mistress instead of attending a patient. At 
first she simply writhed mentally until the 
doctor returned, but later she insisted on 
telephoning to him at the address to which 
he had gone to make sure that he was 
there, and nowhere clse. 

To test the truth of her jealous beliefs 
Mathilda made a habit of demanding the 
sexual embrace from her husband whenever 
he returned from a night call. Occasionally 
the doctor, tired out, after a heavy day’s 
practice and a difficult night case, and 
needing sleep far more than sexual em- 
braces when he returned to his home, 


qe 
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gently denied his wife, kissed her tenderly, 
and retired to his room to sleep. 

On these occasions Mathilda became 
almost apoplectic with rage and jealousy 
and was certain that her husband was 
unfaithful to her and had just come from 
the arms of his mistress. She put detectives 
on his trail, shadowed him for weeks, up- 
braided the detectives when they reported 
that her husband was a model of good 
behaviour. Finally, the doctor himself 
realised that he was being followed. 

Mathilda begged for another chance, and 
the doctor granted it, although his love for 
his wife had definitely cooled. Within a 
month his wife had forgotten her good 
resolutions, and returned to her technique 
of scenes and “‘frightful headaches.” 

Dr. K. realised the neurotic nature of 
these headaches after the first break, 
although he had formerly been blind to 
their meaning, and insisted that his wife 
should subject herself to psychiatric treat- 
ment. This succeeded in giving Mathilda a 
new and valid self-confidence after the 
childhood basis of her jealousy had been 
discovered, and new paths to social approval 
and a sense of security indicated to her. 

To be jealous of someone means to 
possess him, or to attempt to possess him. 
Human beings are not chattels, and can 


never be possessed. One of the most tragic 
fallacies is the belief that one can buy or 
command the love or affection of another 
being. There are fathers who believe that, 
simply because they are fathers, their 
children must “Jove and respect” them. 


ROOTS OF LOVE 


There are husbands who believe that 
their wives must love them because they 
are their husbands, and there are wives who 
believe that, once they have married a man, 
they have solved all their problems and that 
love will follow on marriage as the night 
follows the day, without their lifting a hand. 

Whenever a human being is jealous, he 
tacitly admits that he feels himself incapable 
of earning and keeping the love of his 
beloved, and must have recourse to the 
artificial restrictions and circumscriptions of 
jealousy to counteract any competition 
from outside which might show him in a 
bad light. 

Love cannot exist except between equals; 
and jealousy degrades and vilifies the per- 
son who is being jealously guarded. It does 
not effect its purpose in holding the beloved 
against his will, but it does come back and 
maim the lover, body and soul. 


(Next: Memory and Dreams) 
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Book Reviews 


Introduction to Psychology 


HE late Professor William McDougall was 
one of the most distinguished of all British 
psychologists. His Introduction to Social Psychology 
went through twenty-four editions, while his 
Outline of Psychology and his Outline ef Abnormal 
Psychology have been widely read. 
` “As long ago as 1912 he wrote a small intro- 
duction to psychology for the general reader, 
under the title Psychology: The Study of Behaviour, 
which was frequently reprinted from then until 
1949. Now the book has been issued in a second 
edition (Home University Library, 6s., pos- 
tage 4d.). 

It is surprising how well, after the lapse of 
forty years, the book survives the test of time. 
“Little has been discovered,” writes Professor 
Sir Cyril Burt, “which would render the basic 
principles formulated in this book either 
seriously at fault or badly out of date.” 

After mapping out the province of psychology, 
and contrasting it with other related sciences, 
McDougall goes on to a study of consciousness, 
with its three basic modes of apprehension— 
thought, feeling and will—and tben to a study 


of the structure of the mind. He will have 
nothing of a merely mechanical interpretation 
of the human (or indeed of the animal) mind; 
human nature is something more than an 
intricate machine. 

“We cannot get rid of the notion of the sub- 
ject (the person) by substituting for it a collection 
or system of ideas; the subject is, at least, that 
which has and enjoys the ideas and holds them 
together to form one mind.” Basic notions, like 
instinct, sentiment, and association, are fully 
discussed, and the limitations of association aS 
an explanation of how thoughts hang together 
are interestingly dealt with. 7 

Thereafter McDougall goes on to explain 
and illustrate in some detail the special dis- 
ciplines on animal (comparative) psychology > 
child psychology; individual psychology (the 
study of human differences); abnorma 
psychology; and social psychology. 

It is well to remember that in all of these 
he had done personal and intensive work, ar 
could speak from something more than mere 
book learning. He was, undoubtedly, one © 
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the greatest figures that have emerged in the 
ranks of British psychologists. Today, forty years 
after its original publication, this little book of 


two hundred pages is probably the best intro- | 


duction to the study of psychology. 

More technical and advanced students will 
be grateful for the fifteen pages of introduction 
that Sir Cyril Burt, himself a distinguished 
English psychologist, contributes to the new 
edition. Here, Sir Cyril Burt sets out the main 
outlines of McDougall’s own life and experience, 
and appraises his place within the growing 
science of psychology. This introduction adds 
to the value of the new edition.—R. W. W. 


HERE is a renewed interest in the Bible. 

“No book has more influenced the thoughts 
and ideals of Western Europe, and through it 
the thoughts and ideals of many of the African 
and Asiatic peoples,” writes Professor A. Victor 
Murray in How to ‘Know Your Bible (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d., postage 5d.). 

Yet,” he goes on, “there is no book more 
puzzling to the ordinary reader. It carries a 
meaning on the surface and it is possible to pick 
out all over the place sentences and maxims 
which are memorable. But to take it as a whole, 
to understand its structure, to trace the develop- 
ment in it of the noblest ideas out of the crude 
paganism of its environment, to find out and 
not only to find out but to share and appropriate 
the secret of its power over the lives of men a 
down the ages is no easy task.” 

This last is precisely what Professor Murray 
has sought to do in his book. Perhaps because 
he js not a professional theologian, he steers 
delightfully clear of technical terms, and writes 
in a straightforward, understandable manner. 
Under his treatment this ancient book lives 
anew, and with meanings and messages that 
only this modern age, possessin| € 
its long history and structure and the circum- 
stances of its writings, has been able to acquire. 

He notes the growing development of the idea 
of God in the Bible, the increasing spirituality 
of men’s conception of the Divine nature. “/ 
great deal can happen to the ideas of a people 
in much less than eight hundred years, and a 
book written at the beginning of that period is 
hardly likely to express their ideas at the enc. 

“The bitter language of Psalm 137 becomes 
understandable when we realise it was written 
in a concentration camp in a foreign country. 
It is vastly different from the words of Jesus 
in Luke 23, ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ To determine the 
value of this or that part of the Bible we must 
have regard to the background.” E 

In his second part the author deals briefly 
with what he calls ‘nine representative books 
of the Bible, setting cach of these books in its 
historical and social framework, and making 
clear the situation, problems, anc. ideas that 
lay behind it. In a third part there 1s 3 detailed 
study of the history of Israel. Part four is devoted 
to a study of the New Testament, in particular 
the four Gospels, and the letters of Saint Paul. 

“The teaching of Jesus,” says Professor 
Murray, ‘‘is best summed up as an appeal for 
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Three recent additions to 
the International Psycho- 
Analytical Library 
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PSYCHO-ANALYTIC 


TECHNIQUE 
Michael Balint 


A study of the eternal problem 
of love and hate, and the re- 
Jation between the patient and 
his analyst. No. 44 

Demy 8vo. 


FIRST 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS 
Sandor Ferenczi 
Translated by Ernest Jones 
A great pioneering work by 
one of Freud’s earliest col- 


No. 45 
Demy 8vo. 


288 pp. 305. 


leagues. 
344 PP- 
TRAUMA 
GROWTH AND 
PERSONALITY 
Phyllis 
Greenacre 


Studies of the influence of 
early patterns on the structure 
of the later personality, based 
on long experience of psycho- 
analytic practice. No. 46 
320 pp. Demy 8vo. 308. 
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a state of things similar to that in a really happy 
and united family. Members of it are bound 
together not by any legal obligations but by 
their common relationship to the head of the 
family. They cannot be brothers unless they 
are sons. This brings a willingness to put up 
with one another, to do things for love and not 
for reward or because of compulsion, a feeling 
of pride in the accomplishments of the others 
and a humble-mindedness towards one’s own, 
and a constant desire to be in touch with the 
head of the family and thereby to be closely 
associated with one another.” 

The book is admirably drawn up. It is in 
numbered paragraphs, to which reference is 
made easy by the index at the end. There are 
various line maps, and an admirable time chart, 
linking up Hebrew history with that of the great 
empires of the ancient world. There is a sketch 
of the universe as conceived by primitive Hebrew 
thought. And there is a short list of books 
bearing on the topics discussed. 

In less than two hundred pages the author 
has gathered an immense amount of informa- 
tion. No one could read this book without 
coming to see the Bible as a vastly more under- 


standable, and a vastly more fascinating book 
than before.—R. W. W. 


JA CHILD lives in a world of make-believe, 
says W. A. G. Bradman in Wood Toy 
Making (Muller, 6s., postage 4d.). “A strip of 
wood, pointed at one end and hauled by a 
string through a puddle . . . can be any child’s 
‘Queen Elizabeth,’ Funnels, lifeboats, passen- 
gers, and even bow-wave—all are supplied by 
courtesy of his imagination.” 

The keynote of toy making should therefore 
be simplicity. It is often better to suggest than 
attempt close detail work. Children love colour, 
but due regard must be paid to their sense of 
fitness. Thus, while a toy duck can be any 
colour, a fire engine must be red. 

Beech is a favourite wood among toymakers 
because its hardness and close grain make a 
clean smooth finish more casy. But toy edges 
should always be very slightly rounded to avoid 
the danger of cuts and splinters, while paints 
of different colour used on the same toy must 
be similar in chemical composition to ensure 
clean junction lines. 

This useful book contains diagrams and 
instructions for making a fascinating selection 
of toys, including a lighthouse, rocking duck, 
road bridge, doll’s furniture and pram.—C. H. T. 


YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY (Allen and Unwin, 
18s., postage 6d.), was first published from 


the German in 1921 with a preface by Sigmund 
Freud, and it is best described in his words: 


ANNA FREUD 
THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC 
TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 


“The most important text-book on this subject,"* 


10/6 


IMAGO PUBLISHING CO.,LTD. 35d Edn. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE 


“Never before, I believe, has anything been 
written enabling us to sec so clearly into the 
soul of a young girl during the years of puberal 
development. We are shown how the sentiments 
pass from the simple egoism of childhood to 
attain maturity; how the relationship to parents 
and other members of the family first shape 
themselves and how they gradually become 
more serious and more intimate; how friend- 
ships are formed and broken. We are shown the 
dawn of love, feeling out towards its first objects. 

“Above all, we are shown how the mystery 


— 
Exercise Your Mind 


ROBLEMS can be a valuable source 
of mental exercise. Properly tackled, 
they force us to think. 

We should never run away from them. 
We should develop our own technique 
for dealing with them. 

Always get your problem clearly 
defined. Do not be content until you can 
express it in words on paper. When you 
can write down ‘“‘My problem is. . « 
you are half way to a solution. F 

Then get the facts. One tip for helping 
to gather them together is to think out 
just what is the cause of the problem. 
Another tip is to take particular care 
to look for unpleasant facts—facts which 
you do not really like facing. _ 

When you have all the available facts 
it is time to analyse them. 

But do not rush to accept the first 
solution which strikes you. Think out 
all possibilities. Then choose the best 
solution to the problem. 
[ee ee ee 


of the sexual life first presses itself vaguely ion 
the attention, and then takes entire Pare 
of the growing intelligence, so that the gta 
suffers under the load of secret knowledge he 
gradually becomes enabled to shoulder t 
burden... .” he 

There can be no better argument for fae 
necessity of telling children the truth and tel ig 
them early than this artless narrative. 
R. MacD. L. 


"TE publication of Selected Papers by Ludwig 
Jekels in book form (Imago, 21s.,postage de 
is a notable addition to psycho-analy 
literature. «yhe 
Some of it, such as the chapters on 40, 
Sense of Guilt” and the ‘Psychology of Biya g 
are valuable contributions to the theory 
psycho-analysis. : ng OAH 
Others including “The Turning Point in o 
Life of Napoleon’ and “The Riddle, 5 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth’? show psycho-analy’ ii 
in action. his 
Dr. Jekel’s insight is demonstrated by ine 
statement that: “Work provides not only ible 
most important, but the sole socially permissiD 
opportunity for the discharge of aggression» 


it $ 


Op these pages we revitw the latest books on psychol 
advertised, or mentioned in this tesne that it 
obtained,on application toT AE PS¥CHOLOGISY Macazinn (Book Dept.), Manfield í 
House, 1, Southampton Street, Strand, Londan, W.C.2z, at price plus postage. 


Protects one’s neighbours, renders repression 
unnecessary, and thus prevents an increase in 
the sense of guilt” 

This is a book for the specialist rather than 
the dilettante-—R. MacD, L. 


ee oes for the growing will always 
ube necessary. Nobody can doubt the need 
for it to make strong bodies. But past the age 
of forty it is one of the unessentials of life; it 
is out-dated—like moustache cups, blacksmiths, 
or barber-surgcons.”” i 

This is the unusual theme of How to Keep Fit 
Without Exercises (World’s Work, 9s- 6d., 
postage 4d.). Written by Dr. Peter J. Steincrohin, 
it is a commendable attempt to stop middle- 
aged people killing’ themselves in a misguided 

ort to stay young, keep fit, and remain slim, 

A fair amount of exercise is obtained from 
the daily routine of living, says Dr. Steincrohn: 


This, plus walking and urdening, is cough 
to keep the over-fortics Bt. Sensible cating- 
foods when they 


citting down on fattening 
know they are overweight—will keep them 
reasonably alim, As for staying young, that is 
a question of ataying interested Ani having 
worthwhile hobbies. 

‘“Vhere is no. valid excuse for any, man over 
forty to burn himself out prematurely,” Dr. 
Sicinerohn conclides. Whatever the nature of 
your work, you must carefully review your daily 
Activities. ‘Che most efficient and busy men plan 
their daily energy expenditure. They accom- 
plish rauch—without fatigue. It is essential that 

oi ledtn when and how to relax . > « of prime 
importance is this: Do nof hurry. You must not 
race against time.”"—C. HIR 


KATTEEN js imply one human mind 
influencing. another. That applies whether 
Wwe are aclling gods, ideas or our own soryices. 
The real aah nuns at helping ¢yery. 
fron he approaches toy preserve, a smie of 
well-beingy, These conceptions 


princes’: a 
come from Professional Salesman (World's 
Work, T59 tage 6d.) m which fred Pack 
has collected together what thirty-five top-rank 


salesmen consider the most important Iessor!s 
it salesmanship. Here arc a few of the tips given; 


Learn all you can sbout what you have to soll. 

Ser youmelf definite objectives. 

Work for an iteal, Male 

Analyse your performance: Allow titne for 
selEinipravernonts. i 

Hive boundless enthusiasut. 

Give sguaroidcal to your 

Don't be argumentative. , 

Listen and angie. Dont 
yourself 

Speak highly of your compnoy: 

Gne of the contributors to the hook mentions 
a largerand succeahul fiyn whieh hax developed 


customer: 


ial too much 


er A As i E 


Any book reviewed, 


yon wos, "ike to bare, tan be 


its business on an eight-point “creed!” which it ¥ 
specially worthy of reflection = 

1.—Scrupulous fair dealing. 2.—Making 
business friends rathen than business connec- 
tions. g.—Never mistrusting anything because 
it is new; and converscly, never trusting any- 
thing solely Because it is old. 4.—The closest 
study of detail, 5.—The exercise of all the fore- 
sight we possess. 6.—Belief in the virtue, of 
encouragement. 7.—The fostering ‘of enterprise. 
The maintenance throughout the business 
of what we call “The Family Spirit.” 4. E. 


, 

OOKS on health too casily can be written) 

in such a way as to increase anxiety. One 
cannot say this of Fitness for the the Average Man 
(Johnson, tos, 6d., postage 5d); 

The author, Sir Adolphe Abrahams, is — 
honorary medical adviser to the British Olympic 
‘Team, but his book is written for the ordinary 
man, as well as for the would-be athlcie. He 
has much to say about vitamins and dicts, but 
hie is no faddist and knows how to make 
allowances for individual differences’ andi 
psychological suggest itty. wae 

He sums up a discussion on sleep by syle » 
“Sleep appears to be much more of an indi- — 
yidual function than any other vilal process. 
Perhaps it is ni susceptible to training and to 
the acquisition ofa habit as in the case of cating, 
drinking, and taking exercise; but the circum- 
stances life make) experimentation of a 
complicated aod ill-underatood function im- 

cticable. , 

“The wisest procedure is to accept what 
appears to be one's own arrangement as 
automatic and think as little as possible about | 
ite? To 

‘That is certainly the opinion of the prescnt | 
reviewer. k. Mac. L. 


3 BARGAIN PARCELS OF WSs 
VARIOUS BACK ISSUES OF 
THIS MAGAZINE FOR 5/- EACH 


We ore able co offer our readers three different 
feels of 15 various back issues of chis magazine, 
rea} A, issues {rom December 1948 to July 1959) 

Parcel B. issues (romi August 1950 to Nov, 1951 

Paréet C, issuesfrom Nav, 1951 to Jan. 1955 

atthe reduced price of 5/- eath posc free. Thay 

make most interesting reading for new readers or 
provide old readers with copies: to prs On ta 

feiands. Send ordera to:— s 
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{Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C2 


A DICTIONARY OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TERMS 
Compiled by R. Macdonald Ladell, MiB. Chia, 
This book gives clear definitions and practical e lane 
ations of wordeand terr utedinitiodern Payclicloxy: 
Will be of real help ro readers in zi them mern: 
ingr of Paychologisal worek and perme found in, thol 

rezding, study and ‘evoryday uso ol Paycholony. 
4/6 (postage 24.) 
Order fron a Bookseller or'direce from publitheres— 
THE PSYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE 
}, Southampton St Serani, London, W.C, 
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HOW TO STUDY 


By Prof. A. W. KORNHAUSER aS 

FLANNED STUDY MEANS MAXIM 

RESULTS with MINIMUM of EFFORT 
This Book Explains Hows: 

To memorise readily To take notes properly 

To form study habits To develop Interest 

To concentrate easily To read efficiently 

To prepare for examinations 


All who wish to moke their study J |6 TASES 


efficient and effective will find this 
book full of the most helpful advice 


THE ART OF 
MAKING FRIENDS 


By C. H. TEEAR, B.A, 1/6 (postage 2d.) 
H You Want A 

To Get On With People 

To Gain New Frieni 

To Abolish Self-Conscious: 

fo Haya an Attractive Pe UT 

To Meat Peopla with Confidence 

This Book will give you Practical Help 

Order froin a Bookseller or direct from publishers 
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WAR IN THE MIND=7| 


The Caza Hook of a Medical Psychologist 


` 4 a 
Profarsor J.C. Flugel, B.A., D.Sc, writing to the auth 
rboütithis book says:— ine 
“I faol limust really send you a line to say how rues te 
enjoyed reading your book, Wer. in the Mind, and how ex 
and useful it scams to ma to bo, Ona d 
adequate idea: s reading just one chapte 5; ha 
time, Bot When one has read it through onè es 
j ng afd varied is the selection of cases, How CU a 
and insightfully they are portrayed in a few words, Fe 
múch of psycho-analytic theory one has learnt Sni eieh 
without realising one has been zsaimilating this theory, 
inusually supporedito be s0 indigestible, rs 
o 6d. 
Second edition, 10/6, Poutas 
Order from Booksellar or direct fram Publistieres— 
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x WAYS TO DEVELOP 4 
CONFIDENCE IN YOURSELF 
GON By a Psychotherapist 


OO ODPDODODPDDODDL2DLPPLODLOODPODDPLPODD 
Living on Your Nerves: the Cure by Relaxation 


Are We Suited for Getting Married? (Test) 
: Stammering: Its Psychological Causes and Cure 
How to Improve Your Powers of Conversation 
What You Should Know about Neurosis 
How to Make Decisions 
The Technique of Successful Concentration 
Don’t Look too Long before you Leap 
The Place of Emotions in Your Life 


How Psychology Helped me to Overcome 
Loneliness 


Being Interviewed for a Job 


‚CHOLOGY AND LIFE 

Ber slocy and Morals Dr. J. A. Hadfield, M.A, 7/10 
Psychology and Mental Health, Preventing Neurosis w 25/6 
Psychology for Everyman E. Mander 4/8 
Teach Yoursel! Psychology Dr. W; E. Sargent 6/4 
How to be Happy Though Human Dr, Béran Wolfe 14/8 
Woman’s Best ei Art of Staying Young ,, 

Successful Living—Getting the best out of Life w 8/11 
A Dictionary of Psychology (Pelican) | Dr. Drever 7/10 
| Psychology and Life Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead 7111 
Psychology, Religion & Healing ” Pa 
The Way to be Happy—Common-sense Psychology 6/5 
HESH Living, Guide to Happy Living Dr. Chesser 2/3 
Control the Mind—Proctical Psychology Dr. Thouless 7/10 
Suggestion and Autosuggestion C. Baudouin 13/= 
Your Mind Can Heal You F. W. Bailes 

Introduction to Social Psychology Dr. W. McDougall 12/11 
Character and the Conduct of Life | Dr. McDougall 11/- 


War in the Mind Dr, Charles Berg 11/- 
| Deep Analysis —A Study of on individual Case » 15/6 
Clinical Psychology—A Case Book of Neurosis 5, WHR 
The Unconscious Significance of Hair ta CADIS, 
Be Your Real Self—Facing Life Dr. Fink 12/11 


YA Practical Method of Self-Analysis Dr, E. P. Forrow 7/10 
How to Psycho-Analyse Yourself J. Ralph 8/10 
Women: An Analytical Stud; Richard Curle 5/5 
hat Life Should Mean to You Dr. Alfred Adler 12/6 
Individual Psychology Dr. Alfred Adler 24/8 
peruapscedaitg Human Nature Dr, Alfred Adler 10/14 
The Scionce aniatra Applied # 4 
4 puneanenals of Adlerian Psychology Dr, Dreikurs 15/4 
fay fred Adler—the Man and His Work H. Orgler 15/6 
sychology—A Study of Mental Life Woodworth 18/8 
ee ore ie MERI Ra Genet forthe eure Bied cys 
\ in Psycho-Analysis Ir. Karen 
Self-Analysi: Haw to Psychio-Analyse Yourself, gcd 1 { 
Be Your Age—Grow up but don’t Grow old Greenbie 7/10 
Distressed Mind—Reliof of Menta! Strain Dro Brown 1/8 
tebe rer of Rede ving, fe Douglas Lurton 12/10 
Otism and the Power Within Dr, S.J. yan Pelt 
sredici Hypnosis—Explanation and Use „ ,, ane 
pest herapy „ Drs, Brenman & Gill 18/6 
ublimation—Its Practical Application Dr, Dayies 4 
Out Your Devils—Overcoming Difficulties Uhler 740 
)Self-Maztery Through Auto-Suggestion E. Couó 3/8 
Emile Cou -the Man and His Work H. Macnaghten 2/2 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul C.C.Jung 15/6 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life Sigmund Freud 44/— 
Interpretation of Dreams Sigmund Freud 21/9 
Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis $.Freud 16) 
An Outline of Psycho-Analysis S. Freud 8/11 
‘Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality S. Freud 12/14 
Psycho-Analysis for Normal People G. Coster 6/4 
Tha Practice of Auto-suggestion 
Person in the Body—Psychosomatic medic! 


«He Brooks 5/4 
Ineexplained 8/10 
NERVES AND THEIR CONTROL 


Carnegie 12/11 


j! 
bs Dee Appelt zian 
» Montague 
New Way to Relax- Relax and Enjoy Life’ Roon 101 
Yau and Your Nerves—With Practical Help Guntrip 8/11 
Why Be Tired ?—How to have Energy M. B. Ray 8/10 
SEX AND MARRIAGE 
A Marriage Manual—A Practical Guide Book Drs. S: 
Marriage—the Art of Losting Happiness pone Ate 
Sexual Side of Marriage 
{deal Marriage—Its Technique Dr. Yan de Velde 25/8 
Sex Factor in Marriage Dr. Helena Wright 5/4 
Sex Fulfilment in Married Women  „ + 5/4 
Modern Marriage and Birth Control Dr.E, F. Griffith 7/14 
Living a Sane Sex Life—Before and ofter Marriage 
Tho Psychology of Sex «Schwarz. 
Everyday Sex Problems Dr. Notman Haire 7/11 
Sexual Behaviour in the Human Male Kinsey A= 
Modern Contraception Dr. Philip M, Bloom 2/3 
Birth Control Methods d Dr. N. Hale. 6/4 
Planned Parenthood—Guldeto Birth Control Dr. Denham 310 
Psychology of Sex—a Layman’s Guide Havelock Ellis ae 
Any Wits or Any Husband—Sexual Difficulties Medica 7/10 
Marringe—for the married and about to be Or. K, Walker 8/10 
The Physiology of Sex—A Clear Manual of Sex ,, 2/4 
Books marked * are new to the list this month 


Dr. Exner Pig 
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h 
Psychology of Women (2 vols,) Dr. Helene Deutsci 
Grow Upand Live—Facing Life’s Problems Dr, Chesser 
Change of Life in Women 4 Medica 
Why Are You Single?—Problems of the Single 
The Invert and his Social Adjustment 
Unmarried but Happy—for single women L. Eyles 
Sex for the Enzaged—Advice on Engagement Problems 
Mastery of Sex Dr. Leslie Weatherhead a 
Love Without Fear Dr, Eustace Chesser 12/ 
Sexual Behaviour—Normal and Abnormal Dr, Chesser 
Right Marrjaga F. R. Barry 
How a Baby is Born K. de Schweintz 
Single Woman and Her Emotional Problems Hutton 
A Psychologist Looks at Sex H. L: Philp, Ph.D» 
Men, Women and God A. Herbert Gray, D.D. 
Sex Relations Without Marriage—A Defence of the 
Christion Standard A, Herbert Gray, D.D. 
Sex Difficulties in the Wife Marriage Guidance Council 5 
Sex Difficulties in the Husband— v " 
Sex in Marriage 8jd. (All 3 Donat as post free) 


Youth, Sex and Li ir. Gladys M. Cox 
Parenthood: Manual of Birth Control Fielding 
Childbirth without Fear Dr. Dick Read 
Handbook of Sex Education T: Faithfull 
Teach Yourself Sex Dr. Sargent 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY A. 

The Parents’ Manual—How to Bring up Children 
Intelligence Tests for Children C, W, Valentine 
Natural Development of the Child Dr, Agatha Bowley 
Advances in Understanding the Child 

Nursery Years Susan Isaacs 
MIND TRAINING 

Your Mind and How to Use it W.J. Ennever 
Mind and Memory Training E. E, Woo 
Seralphe and Crooked Thinking Dr. Thouless 
Teach Yourself to Think R, W. Jepson 
Clearer Thinking—Logic for Everyman Mander. 
Mind Training for Speech-Making A, Crawford 
Streamline Your Mind—Efficient Thinking  Mursell 


Outline Course in Mind Training 
*Roading for Enjoyment—The Art of Reading 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY T 
How to Win Friends and Influence People Carnegie 
Public Speaking and Influencing Men in Business s 
How to sell Yourself to others E. Wheeler 
From Failure to Success in Selling Frank Bettger 
Better Eyes Without Glasses B: G. Hauser 
The Right way to Speak in Public Mears 
Good Manners in a Nutshell Sally Hines 
Teach Yourself Public Speaking Peter Westland 
Performer and Audience—A Psychological Study 
of Nervousness and Stage Fright James Ching 
Efficiont Thinking, Reasoning and Conversation 42) 
Good Sight Without Glasses Dr. W. H, Bates 
‘The Choice of Words—Book of Synonyms 
An Outline Course in General Cultura 
An Outline Course of Self-Expression 
Your Character from your Handwriting C. H. Brookes 
Your Career and How to Choose it G. Whiting, BSC ado 
Give Yourself a Chance—Steps to Success ron ds 6/4 
Teach Yourself Personal Efficiency F, Addington Symonds ifs 
ears— i j 
Howie Reidy Aa to Enjoy Retirement 


mer J. Adler 8/40 
Look Younger Live Longer Mortinet tauser 19/2 


You're as Young as You Act, Art of Keeping Young 13 
Correct English—How it should be shaver: Johnson 4/3 
Good English: How to Write It G. H. Vallins 6já 
How to Stop Smoking Herbert Brean - 3o 
Art of Living—The way to a happier outlook 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 10/10 
A Guide to Confident Living Dr. Norman V- Peale 
The Art of Real Happiness—Finding Contentment s 
Psychology in Service of the Soul Dr. L. Weatherhead 7/44 
On Being Fit to Live With Dr, Fosdick’ 944 
On Being a Real Person—Help for Everyday Problems w 3/3 
Child Psychology and Religious Education D. Wilson 
INSPIRATION 
Self Help—How to Help Yourself 
Duty—How GreatMen haye achieved Success w, 2/3 
The Fountain of ie-—Notable possages from the Bible 
reasüry of 4,000 Humorous Quotations 9 
A Fortuna to Share—a practical philosophy Vash Young Ble 
* Treasury of 5,000 Biblical Quotations i o/h 
In Tune with the Infinite Ralph Waldo Trine. 5 
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` Living on Your Nerves: the 

OSS by Dr. R. W. Wilde, MAn BiSe 

i FRIEND of ‘mine was recently on a * duced, speak on this paint “It is your 
3 lecture tour in America. He was sitting relaxed and easy worker who is, your 

alone in a restaurant one day when a lady > efficient worker; tension and anxiety, and 

he had never seen came up to him, an present and future, all mixed up, together 

in our mind at once, are the surest drags 


with the easy social freedom of the country 
“You're not an American.” upon steady progress and hindrances to our 


- 


said to him: 
“No,” replied my friend. “How did you success.” < 
kona If, then, you desire to put forth your best 
performance, if you want to attain your 


“Rasy !” said the lady. “There’s too much 
peace in your face.’ maximum of efficiency, reduce strain and 
Tt is over fifty years ago now that an _ nervous tension to a minimum; keep your 
Edinburgh mental specialist told an Ameri- mind’and muscles “free”; and. do not be 
can audience that they were far too tense. too gravely anxious as to results. The over- 
and nervously strained. “You Americans,” much taking of thought (which, is only 
he said, “are living like an army with all another phrase for anxiety) frustrates our 
r its reserves engaged in action. You really finest efforts. . 
do carry too much expression; you take too ‘ sk 
e trivial moments of life.” : 
is not now confined to (2) Tension of this kind is a nervously 
is a disorder ` widely exhausting affair. Where work is done, there 
ts of the world, too. energy has to be present. And to keep 
muscles and’ limbs taut and rigid calls for 
the output, of energy. But each of us has 
only a limited amount of energy available 
great dangers are involved. ‘ at any one time. Hence, if some of this i 
Let me enumerate some of these findings side-tracked on to this perfectly useless aie 
of psychology on this question. . unproductive tensing of muscles and nerves 
(1) Strain and tension spoil your effectiveness. there is less energy available and effective 
The effective worker is relaxed. That ig true “for carrying out our daily activities and 
even of skill in games. Be too anxious about’ tasks. x 
your stroke at golf, and you “foozle” it. `, Here lies the reason why so-called “‘ner- 
Be too narrowly careful about your return vous” persons-tend always to be tired, and 
Gi at tennis, and again you spoil it. Over- to tire easily. They are throwing away some 
concern defeats itself; nervous and mental of their bodily energy on unproductive and 
strain get in the way of our best efforts. wasteful nervous tensions. In order to keep 
And what is true of skill at games is true muscles and nervous system tense. they 
of skill at work. Let William James, the have to divert some of their BEE o 
resources away from the practical and pro- 


most famous psychologist America has pro- 


intensely th 
“Americanitis” 
the Americans. It 
prevalent in other par 
Ours is an age of tension, strain, taut nerves, 
rigid muscles, and nervous foreboding. We 

are a generation living on our nerves—an 


ge ee ey 
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ductive business of life, with the result that 
they are more easily played out and — 
ingly have less nervous energy than A er 
people. Actually, they have as muc „as 
anybody else; it is only that they are wasting 
some of it, quite literally throwing away 
and squandering some of their resources. 


x 


(3) Emotion and tension are closely related. 
If the mind is tense, anxious, foreboding, 
and afraid, then muscles and nerves will 
correspondingly tighten up and grow rigid 
and taut. But the reverse is equally true. 

“If writes William James, “you never 
wholly give yourself up to the chair you sit 
in, but always keep your leg-and-body- 
muscles half contracted for a rise 3 if you 
breathe eighteen or nineteen instead of 
sixteen times a minute, and never quite 
breathe out at that—what mental mood 

can you be in but one of inner panting and 
expectancy, and how can the future and 
its worries Possibly forsake your mind? On 
the other hand, how can they gain admission 
to your mind if your brow be unruffled, 


INCERITY 
wisdom, an excellent it 


the speedy dispatch of busi! 
confi 


your respiration calm and complete, and 
all your muscles relaxed?” 

The practical applications of this truth 
are obvious. It is that, in situations where 
we tend to grow nervous, anxious, and over- 
burdened, if we deliberately keep our 
muscles loose and our nerves u 


strained, 
then the fearful, anxious and foreboding 
mental attitudes will grow less, will grow 


less likely to appear, 
be inhibited and prevented altogether. 

But the fact is most of us to-day—for a 
variety of reasons—tend to live too much 
at tension, to experience and endure too 
much of nervous strain, 

Even in sleep many People lie tightened 
up and rigid—a fact that explains no small 
amount of insomnia. Many People waiting 
for a bus or train, or for a business inter- 
view, work themselves into a state borderin; 
on muscular spasm. Frequenti 


and by practice may 


Y people 
listen, at concerts, lectures, and the like, 
quite unnecessarily with their bodies, 


instead of merely with their ears and minds, 

Speakers and singers frequently tighten 
up their neck and throat muscles, especially 
on high notes or emotional passages, with 


detriment to their art and danger to par 
general health. Women sewing often ecp 
their neck muscles painfully taut and Eoy 
many people in writing develop yout 
cramp” through unnecessary eae 
contractions. Most people instinctively 
tighten up when in pain, whereas it ae 
physiological and psychological fact th 
pain is diminished by relaxation. 

The kinds of nervous strain that I have 
listed above must be tackled by those 
seriously wish to make, and to give, E 
best of themselves. This may be done i 
two ways. 


K 
1) Specific exercises of relaxation. Lie flat 

oe ke orona ey Lift one leg, ana 
let it drop, with every ounce of siete 
control withdrawn, by its own sheer weight, 
and once it is on the floor, keep it in rE 
“flabby” condition. Do the same with the 
other leg. Then do the same with each can 
separately. Next, lift the head, and let t a 
too drop “insensibly” back on to the floor. 
By this time the whole body should be in 
a state of complete muscular relaxation. 4 

Keeping this bodily condition hei a 2 
begin to breathe slowly, rhythmical » 
deeply, easily. Breathe softly, slowly, peace 
fully as a little sleeping child. F 

Keeping now bodily state and breatung 
actively unchanged, relax the mind, Ae 
ling upon some delightful and quietly restfu 
thought or scene, letting the mind sink away 
into tranquillity and ease and rest. ‘fig 

All this is known as scientific, or specilic, 
relaxation. 


* 


(2) General relaxation. In addition to these 
specific exercises we should cultivate @ 
general habit of relaxation. We should, x 
Dr. Ferdynand Valentine has put }t 
“acquire the habit of differential relaxation 
in everything,” , 

A E aoits be so relaxed Gee 
all his daily activities that he can ape 
himself more easily, joyfully, cheerfully, a 
with the minimum of tension, to any pee 
he has in hand.” “Whenever you a 
yourself feeling impatient, irritable, nervo “a 
or apprehensive,” he says, “release YO! 
unwanted muscle tensions by letting go. d 

By this double practice—specific an 
general relaxation—the wise man ate 
woman will offset the present nervous stral 
of things, counter-balance the tensions me 
rigidities of our time, and enjoy a Jaren 
measure of health and a heightening 
personal power and efficiency. 


<a 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT NEUROSIS 


by a Medical Psychologist 


EUROSIS in one form or another is 
the chief disease of our times. 

The word disease in this connection 
should be split up in two parts and spelled 
dis-ease, since neurosis is not a disease in 
the sense that cancer or tuberculosis or an 
inflammation of the kidneys is a disease. It 
represents a lack of ease, often a very pain- 
ful and disabling lack, in the ordinary 
business of living and particularly in per- 
sonal relationships. 

This lack of ease can be expressed in 
varying symptoms, which however have no 
organic foundation. There may be abnormal 
rapidity of the heart, but the heart itself is 
sound. There may be difficulties in speech, 
such as stammering and hesitation; but the 
speech apparatus is in perfect order. There 
may be inability to make decisions, but the 
intellect is unimpaired. There may be head- 
aches, dizziness, muscular twitchings, un- 
steadiness; but if the cause is neurosis there 
will be no defect in the musculature or in 
the nerves which supply them. 

In fact, to sum up, neurosis is a dis-ease 
which has no pathology, no demonstrable 
physical lesion. It differs from insanity in 
that the sufferer is perfectly in touch with 
reality. He does not mistake his identity, 
believing himself to be the most important 
personage in the world, or convinced that 
he is the centre of a conspiracy ; and he has 
no delusions regarding his banking account. 

The neurotic individual is perfectly aware 
of reality, but his reactions to reality are at 
fault. 

It is demonstrably true that he blushes 
and sweats when he is in company, but 
when he lets that fact hold him back from 
social life he has got his values wrong, and 
is not reacting as he should. A man or 
woman can be wholly incapacitated from 
ordinary life through neurosis, but it is 
usually a matter of degree, of more or less. 

To the extent to which a neurotic attitude 
rules, so far is the individual making heavy 
weather of life. It may be only a habit of 


AIT on the Lord; be of good 
courage, and he shall strengthen 


thine heart.—Psalm 27: 14- 


meeting troubles half-way, which one may 
typify as an inability to enjoy Sunday as a 
day of rest because of thinking “How on 
earth can I get through the wash on Mon- 
day?” 

Mental and physical effort will be re- 
quired to deal with the Monday’s wash. But 
nothing can be done about it beforehand, 
and if one is tensed to meet an emergency 
or crisis before it actually confronts one then 
the tenseness does not get dissipated by 
action and remains as a fecling of anxicty. 
A worrying disposition is as much a neurosis 
as is, at the other end of the scale, a panic 
fear which confines the patient to the house 
or prevents him from travelling by bus or 
train. 


> Faulty Reactions > 


Both worry and panic are faulty adapta- 
tions to reality. In the case of worry, the 
situation which requires output of energy 
has not yet arrived, and Monday’s wash 
may prove less onerous than imagination 
depicted it, and the anticipated disaster 
may never arrive. 

In the type of neurosis which is accom- 
panied by phobias, the fear has no justifi- 
cation in fact whatever, but it has the panic 
quality characteristic of the frightened 
child. It is possible to give the phobia some 
Greek name according to the kind of cir- 
cumstances which arouse it. Some will panic 
at crossing a road, others at a closed door, 
some will dread heights, and others go in 
terror of infection, but the origin of all 
phobias is much the same whatever name 
they go by. 

Freud showed the importance of experi- 
ences in childhood in shaping the neurotic 
personality and subsequent investigators 
have confirmed this. It is not, as used to be 
popularly supposed, some one particular 
experience which is responsible for the 
whole neurosis, but an attitude to life which 
is built with possibly that experience as a 
core. Freud proved that a neurosis results 
from conflict between the instinctual urges 
and the pressure to conform to society. 

We all have such conflict. Greed, aggres- 
siveness, self-love, sex urge, must all be 
brought under control in order that we 
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IFE is not so short but that there 
is always time enough for courtesy.— 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


may live at peace with others. The power 
to control and to sublimate depends upon 
having faith that in spite of wrong feelings 
there is something essentially right about 
oneself, and also that other people are 
essentially friendly. Otherwise one’s aim in 
life becomes an attempt to hide oneself and 
to shield oneself. ‘ 

Given such beliefs, the child learns to 
abandon its clutch on the mother, to 
tolerate frustrations, and to find satisfactions 
in progressive achievements. Harmonious 
relations between the parents give a child 
the necessary confidence to grow up, and 
so we find that many neurotics give a history 
of having been brought up in an atmosphere 
of dissension which has warped their 
personalities, 

Sometimes the individual has been 
smothered by a possessive love and restricted 
by warnings all directed to the need for 
taking care of his precious self. Nowhere is 
it more apparent than when considering 
the neurotic way of life that health of mind 
and body depend upon making use of one- 
self and that “he that will save his life shall 
lose it.” 

The typical neurotic attitude to life is 
that which can be summed up as “safety 
first.” The neurotic is haunted by fear all 
his days, and the best form of self help for 
such a one is to resist being driven into a 
corner by his fear of life. Every victory 
opens the door to freedom. 

The phobias are usually too deeply 
rooted in the past to be conquered by the 
sufferer himself. Good resolutions will not 
prevent the panic which can literally bind 
the individual to the spot or make him 
about face and retreat. He needs the help 
of an analyst, and it is this kind of neurosis 
above all which is apt to have a spiritual 
content. 

The phobia patient has usually had a 
stormy childhood which has given him an 
urge to regain the safe and placid condi- 
tions of the unborn infant, a regressive urge. 
With this he has often had a pious up- 
bringing which has stressed the antithesis 
between the “flesh” and the “spirit,” and 
he hates and distrusts himself for the violence 
of temper and passion of which he feels 

apable. 
i is often not until he has had some 
experience of life and come to grief on some 
moral rock that his phobias show them- 
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selves. His unconscious super-ego demands 
punishment for his “sin.” He feels again, 
the helplessness of an infant in the grip 0 
incomprehensible forces, and whilst the 
closed room makes him wish to shout “let 
me out” he equally fears the open space 
which exposes him to censorious eyes. 

It is in this class of case in particular that 
doctor and priest can work together until 
the subject accepts the assurance that ‘thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” Often the piectistic 
upbringing has implanted a religiosity, 
rather than a real faith, and there is fear n 
avenging deity rather than faith in the Go 
who is Love. Pe. 

Ignorance of the real “facts of life a8 
often the cause of neurosis. The adult sex 
instinct is the result of the fusion of many 
tendencies which have origin in infancy, 
and the adolescent may be horrified at 
detecting within himself impulses to agres- 
sion and masochism in his auto-erotic life 
which make him think that he is uniquely 
abnormal. 


> False Blemishes > 


Whenever the individual feels that there 
is something inherently wrong in his make- 
up he tends to withdraw from notice and to 
choose a path through life which shall be as 
unobtrusive as possible. Once he gets that 
feeling then any defects he may have are 
magnified into “reasons” why he has to 
remain in the background. He blames his 
lack of height, shape of his nose, his ten 
dency to blush or to perspire or some other 
triviality and puts them forward as xc 
while the real causes are pushed back in 
the unconscious. ° 

Unconscious factors are at work. too in 
the woman whose neurotic tendencies take 
the form of obsessive house cleaning. The 
house is no longer a home to be lived in 
comfortably. Everything is sacrificed for 
“spit and polish,” and the disgusted hus- 
band seeks the solace of his club or pubio 
house. In her you see a woman who is nO 
happy with her sex instinct. Even in panre 
riage she looks upon union as an unpleasan’ 
necessity or a concession to male lust. This 
attitude makes her feel dirty in herself an 3 
she externalises this by imagining dir 
everywhere about the house, while indulging 
in self-pity at her constant toil. ‘ 

One may note, too, that this neurosis, 
like every other neurotic symptom serves # 
purpose, in this case the purpose of alien- 
ating an undesired husband. It is also a 
punishment for her repressed tendencies. 

The fear of conveying infection or gern 
by touch is another variation of the fear © 
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sex when it is carried to unreasonable 
lengths, such as washing the hands a dozen 
times an hour. Sex is both desired and 
feared, but the desire is repressed and 
remains unconscious even though there may 
be auto-erotic habits with a sense of guilt. 
It often happens that girls are unaware that 
there is any sex urge masked by such habit, 
and the guilt feeling is just an echo of the 
foolish parental warning that “It is naughty 
to touch yourself.” 

It is often necessary to interpret giddiness 
and fear of falling in the same sort of way, 
when they have no organic origin. The 
woman has never learned to deal with 
temptation by meeting it and conquering 
it. She has an ideal of herself as one who 
never can be tempted. Her untried chastity 
would not be proof against a suddenly 
awakened urge, and so she protects herself 
by this fear against ever becoming a “fallen 
woman.” 

To become conscious of what has hitherto 
been unconscious and to learn to accept 


oneself is the road to the cure of neurosis. A 
neurotic individual is always to some 
since he is 


extent emotionally immature, 
tied down to some attitude 
which dates from childhood. | 

It is very wearing to live with such a one. 
Sometimes the neurotic personality finds 
the weak spots in the better balanced 


towards life 


5 
partner and plays on them until it is the 
once well-adjusted one who breaks down 
completely and has to seck advice. There 
are no general rules which one can give for 
living with a neurotic person and helping 
his or her recovery. 


> Building up > 

Few have the technical knowledge to see 
deeply enough to understand and explain, 
but one may bear in mind that the neurotic 
person is always an unhappy and thwarted 
personality and if he is making excessive 
demands on another it is because of a basic 
sense of insignificance which perhaps can 
be elucidated by talking of the past. 

Before he can be weaned from his self- 
centredness and led on to wider interests the 
sufferer needs to be convinced of his own 
intrinsic value. Regarding himself as a 
“poor tool,” he is bound to find ways of 
protecting himself while often satisfying his 
urge to self expression by using his illness 
to dominate and to tyrannisc. 

Teach him that he has value in himself 
and he can begin to use himself construc- 
tively. The change is wrought by patient 
love. As with a child, confidence is given 
by the attitude: “We love you for yourself, 
Whatever you are and whatever you do, 
you cannot forfeit our love. You are part of 
God’s creation.” 


Are You a Businesslike Person ? 


OW businesslike are you in everyday life? 
This is an important question. For to get 


the most out of life we must be reasonably 


orderly and systematic in our ways. 
In this test answer ‘‘yes’’ or “no” to each of 
the questions. Then turn to the key at the end. 


1.—Do you keep tidy your equipment for 


work? Z 
2.—Īs it a habit with you to be punctual for 


work, interviews, or appointments? 


.—Do you pay bills promptly? 
ese ba Brinciple with you to make a few 
promises but keep all you make? 
5.—Can you always quickly find documents 
like your birth certificate or insurance 


Pas Kee 

fe ge exert yourself to avoid leaving jobs 

i ? . . . 

e+ a habit of tackling things in 
f their urgency: 

aan mae always read carefully what you 


sign your name to? i 
.—Have you made a wI: pA 
RAe Far careful to plan so as to live within 


your income? 


—————————— 


11.—Is the majority of your property insured? 

12.—When you have broken something do you 
invariably get it taken to be mended 
without delay? 4 = 

13.—Have you definite ambitions? 

14.—Do you plan your time rather than spend 
it haphazardly? 

15.—Do you aim at dressing neatly? 

16,—Do you regard it as important to spell and 
pronounce other people’s names correctly? 

17.—Are you careful to avoid hoarding junk in 
your personal possessions? 

18.—Do you try to live one day at a time? 

19.—Are you good at remembering birthdays 
of relatives and friends? 

20.—Have you trained yourself to write good 
letters? 

x 


Score five for every “yes”? answer. A total 
over 70 indicates a high standard of self- 
organisation; 65 to 75 is good; 55 to 60 is fair. 
Below 40 suggests the need for a personal 
overhaul so as to make your way of living more 
efficient. 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


THE PLACE OF EMOTIONS 
IN YOUR LIFE 


d or the heart. Which should 

Saat oe in life? Whether we like the 

answer or not it is certain that we, live 
through our emotions, and it is emotional 
experiences which shape our personalities— 
not reason. N 

People who think they can plan their 
lives as they plan a railway journey are very 
apt to find themselves isolated on an empty 

platform. Or, to drop metaphors, they reach 
a point at which they feel they have gained 
nothing through living and can see nothing 
to look forward to. 

Two letters I recently received may illus- 
trate my meaning. A woman of twenty- 
seven, who has a comfortable but not 
responsible job, complains of feeling life to 
be empty. She has acquaintances but no 
friends, and distrusts herself in social 
gatherings. She is an only child and lives 
at home with parents who have never ceased 
to regard her as a child. While not exactly 

discouraging her from meeting others, they 
have made her feel that her first duty in 
ife is economic security, rather than to 
make herself the centre of a new family 
circle. They have been proud of her for 
her successes in examinations and her 
acquirements of skills, but have not taught 
her that she has value in her own personality 
which she needs to express. 

I have replied to her pointing this out 
to her. She feels that she has no permanent 
niche in life and that she might just as well 
not have been born, since she can always 
be replaced by another employee. My letter 
explains what she is missing in life, and also 


how she has been conditioned into taking 
the path she has. 


be AS an only child you have been 
treated as of immense importance 
in yourself. You have not had the experience 
of adapting yourself to others early in life, 
and learning to share interests. Con- 
sequently you have aimed at making your- 
self secure rather than making use of your- 
self. You have shut others out of your life 
lest they should make emotional demands 
on you, 
“You have put nothing into life and so 
you get nothing out except a pay packet. 


a 


You attend lectures and concerts and try 
to improve yourself in culture, but it is in 
human relationships that you will find your 
value and purpose. 

“A Soman aint not marry and become 
a mother in order to discover her value, 
but it is certainly easier for those who do 
so because successful marriage and mother- 
hood depend upon self-forgetfulness ang 
adjusting to others. There is a biological 
urge, too, which is thus satisfied. A celibate 
has to make do with the second best in living. 

“At your age there is still time for love 
and marriage to come your way, but they 
will be far more likely to appear if you ma p 
yourself a loveable personality instead o 
merely being efficient. Marriage is not a 
final goal in any case, and the qualite 
which may make you a good wife an 
mother can be developed and used in daily 
living. i 

“One cannot go through life without 
making some sort of impact on others, and 
even if one cannot contribute to the number 
of the human race one can improve the 
quality through one’s influence on others. 
Instead of asking for preferential treatment 
from life one learns to see others as just as 
important as ourselves, and one finds satis- 
faction in the use of oneself in lieu of treating 
oneself as too precious to be risked.” 


HE second letter is from an older 

woman who has to some extent 
sampled the fruit of the tree of life and 
found it bitter. She has become afraid o 
emotions and the distress they can cause 
oneself and others. Like my first correspon- 
dent she is trying to make do with acquiring 
merit in the form of diplomas and degrees. 
She is on her guard now even with her 
own sex, fearing that friendship may 
develop on undesirable lines. 

This, of course, is a possibility. Frustrated 
sex always turns back on itself, and there 
is a stage in the development of both girls 
and boys in which they concentrate interest 
on their own sex even to the extent of 
passionate embraces. F 

But awareness of the danger of this 
relationship becoming an end in itself 
should not prevent one from cultivating 


k 
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friendships from which both parties may 
derive positive good. 

This woman’s emotional experiences have 
been unhappy. In her twenties she fell in 
love and became engaged. Owing to a 
common misreading of what psychology 
teaches as to the need for expression, she 
and her lover became intimate, but instead 
of binding them together this awakened 
deep resistances based on parental strictness. 

She was not as free as she supposed herself 
to be. Early teaching was incorporated in 
her super-ego, which, as is the way of one’s 
super-ego (which is a sort of ultra sensitive 
un-conscious conscience) forced her to punish 
herself by breaking the engagement on the 
eve of marriage. 

Her ostensible reasons were that she 
realised that her parents were right in 
saying that the man was unsuitable since 
he did not share her interests. They may 
equally well have been mistaken. g 

It is not necessary for the partners in 
marriage to share specific interests. Provided 
they have the same basic attitude to life, 
cultural interests are notimportant. Marriage 
will iron out any such differences, as they 
discover fresh mutual interests in the home. 

Later on my correspondent ruined her 


hopes of marriage through a morbid urge 
to confess her previous experience. This 
could have been merely inadvised but not 
disastrous. Unfortunately her suitor was a 
man who was himself inhibited, and who 
looked upon physical chastity as a value 


in itself. 


S I have explained to her, chastity 

Aña purity is not a physical fact, 

but an attitude of mind which is remote 

from sensuality and which regards sex 

intimacy as a pledge of love and not as 

a toy to be used merely for pleasure or for 

profit. There is no compulsion on either 

man or woman to reveal a past which has 
been outgrown. 

Things which seem so terribly important 
that it would be a sin to conceal them from 
a sweetheart or lover take on a very different 
aspect when living together in marriage 
has altered the perspective, and the per- 
sonality of each has matured. In a state 
of happy marriage confessions can be 
received with a smile because of the know- 
ledge each has gained of the essential value 
of the other, but even then the urge to confess 
should be regarded as a morbid self-indulgence. 


WORD as to sublimation. This 
lady in her efforts to escape 
emotional complications says that she has 


| A hobby will help you... 
Bitd-Watching 


HE mating and nesting season—from 

about mid-February to the end of July— 
is the best time to start. August is not a good 
month because most wild birds are moulting. 


Spring and autumn are the seasons for 
studying migration. 

River-banks, woods, and moors, are all 
good places. 

The only equipment required is a pencil and 
book for notes and sketches, field-glasses, and 
if you like, a camera. 

You will find bird-watching ever more 
interesting if you had some special interest in 
one definite fact about birds. The flight of 
birds offers limitless opportunities. Or, you can 
concentrate on summer and winter migrants, 
the calls and song of birds, or birds as parents. 

Once you have gained some experience, you 
may want to construct a hide in a tree. This 
is made from weathered sacking, but you must 
allow the birds time to get accustomed to it 
before you use it, and you have to learn to be 
very quiet and inconspicuous. 

For birds nesting in bushes you will need 
a “hide? made from the surrounding bushes 
tied on to a small canvas tent, or a ‘‘property”’ 
tree trunk on a wire frame. 


= 


consciously developed sublimated interests. 
This is a contradiction in terms. 

Sublimation is an unconscious process 

which reveals some completely satisfying 
alternative to the instinctive urges. It is not 
sublimation to keep oneself so busy that 
one has no time to get into mischief, as it 
were. 
If children are allowed freedom of expres- 
sion of their instincts they will learn to 
control them, and such ability to control 
is the necessary first step to sublimation, 
To bottle up cannot end in real sublimation. 
An explosion is always a possibility. 

Factual sex knowledge in childhood allows 
of a familiarity with sex which makes it 
possible for it to express itself in various 
channels before maturity, and partial and 
safe sublimation can be achieved later. A 
“hush-hush” policy leads to damming up 
and no change in the direction of the 
instinct can be achieved. 

Both my correspondents need to over- 
come their distrust of emotional life, but 
that does not mean that they have to find 
direct expression of sex. 

If they become integrated by accepting 
themselves, then they can go forward in 
confidence to an unknown destination. 
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problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 
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“background” to the prob- 


family, hobbies and int 
all enclosing a stamp 
merely wishes for inform: 
ment of his difficulties, 
Psychologist Advice Bure: 
London, W.C.2. When 


lem: age, occupation, sex (married or single), home life, position in the 
erests. A considered reply will be sent in due course to 
ed addressed envelope and fee of 10s. (If the reader 
ation on matters of fact, and not a psychological assess- 
he need only enclose a fee of 5s.) Address to the 
‘au, Manfield House, 1, Southampton Street, Strand, 
the point raised is one of general interest extracts 
from letters and the answers to them may be published. No names will be given. 


Control of Thoughts 


Sometimes when my feelings get very intense, 
1 talk to myself and gesticulate, or laugh, according 
to my mood. Fortunately this sort of thing has 
happened only in private, so far. 

I walk about in a dream. I find it very difficult 
to come to a decision even over trifling matters. 
I have frequent palpitations and in company I 
am often ill at ease, and Seel that I am getting 
shifty-eyed. 

I am the eldest of three daughters, and the only 
one unmarried. I live at home with my mother 
who is now eighty, and I work in an office. 
Looking back, I feel that my self-confidence was 
badly damaged as a child. I am still very resentful 
of criticism. Can you teach me how to regain 
control over my thoughts? 


13 is your whole life which is at fault. 
You are full of unexpressed resentment. 
The first blow you received to your sense 
of security was when your first younger 
sister was born and inevitably displaced you 
from your position as being the centre of 
interest. 

This is the common experience of all 
eldest children, and the whole subsequent 
style of life can be based on this sense of 
rejection. The jealousy experienced is often 
repressed and an attempt is made to com- 
pensate for it by an exaggerated sense of duty, 
which keeps the individual tied to home, 

However that may be, it is evident that 
you have never led your own life; never felt 
free to go your own way; never been able 
to fulfil your womanhood, as your sisters 
are doing. You did not come into the world 
to help your mother and work in an office. 
You were sent to develop yourself and if 
possible to pass on the torch of life. You 
cannot be thus confined without a sense of 


bitterness and failure which probably makes 
you feel you are not “quite nice,” and this 
makes you ashamed of yourself and awkward 
in company. , 

You have to be better friends with your- 
self. Realise that you are right to rebel 
against your lot, and you must make a fuller 
life for yourself. 

If you let your palpitations, etc., keep 
you back, you are trapped in a vicious 
circle. You must make the best of yourself 
instead of shrinking from notice. Even if 
you find yourself envious for sex experiences, 
there is nothing wrong about having such 
urges, although possibly it would not be 
expedient to indulge them. 

Living with your ageing mother has 
probably warped your sense of proportion. 
Emotionally you are not really grown up. 
You must widen your interests, and learn 
your own value through taking an interest 
in and helping your fellows. 

You must lift your eyes off your work and 
learn to know your fellow workers. You 
must learn to live! 


Leg Rash 

I have been suffering from nervous strain, and 
recently I have been troubled with a rash on my 
legs and arms. 

Would you please let me know if this may, be 
connected with my nervous state? Various oint- 
ments I have used have not done it any good. 

I am an unmarried man of 25. 


Ne doubt your rash is connected with 
your nervous state. Mind and body are 
never entirely separate. The one works on 
the other. 

You are an unmarried man and therefore 
presumably you have no outlet for the sex 
instinct. Probably you have persuaded 
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yourself that you are not the kind of man 
who needs sex. But to turn away from sex 
involves a strain. 

This strain is lessened if your attention is 
taken up by an irritation of the skin, which 
makes it very unlikely that you will be 
thinking of love making, and so this eczema 
fulfills a purpose. It helps you to keep your- 
self chaste. 

It is very likely that your ideas are rigid 
and perhaps you have felt guilty in the past 
because your thoughts were not always 

pure.” You should in some legitimate way 
find a place for sex in your life. 


Training for Psychologists 


I am most interested in knowing how to become 
a psychologist, and I feel I have a gift for the 
work. Could you give me some idea of the training 
required, and how one obtains it, please? 


"TEE are many different branches of 
psychology. If you wish to treat illness 
you must first obtain a medical degree. A 
lay analyst has not the same standing, but it 
is possible to qualify as such by a two-year 
course through the Psycho-Analytic Society 
of London. 

Other branches are edu ! 
trial, research, child guidance, delinquency 
all requiring an academic degree or diploma. 

You can get particulars of careers in 
psychology by applying to the British 
Psychological Society, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


“Shall I Woo Her p 


All my life I have been exceptional, reserved 
and self-conscious. Now, in my thirties, I find 
par ‘attracted to a girl of eighteen. But somehow 

hesitate to follow up the attraction. . 

It seems a he if ever the friendship led to 
courtship, or even marriages she might find herself 
overwhelmed and distressed by M neurotic 
disposition. aoe 

This problem has occurred several times n m} 
life, and I would like your guidance. Perhaps I 
should also mention that I am living awa’ from 
my family in a hostel, and am of course single. 

N the face’of it, we do 
could make a success © 
a girl who is so ge) Eea 

neurotic disposition” S! 
unwillingness iss accept life fully. You want 
to choose the conditions san adventure. 
rotic enables 
ity and to 


cling to safety first. Before thinking of 
marriage you need to accept yourself and 
to get a different view of life. 


cational, indus- 


There is nothing wrong in being — 

People differ in temperaments, each havin; : 
his own essential personality with which © 
make good. Each has an obligation to give 
to life according to his capacities. 
. Self-consciousness is conquered by accept- 
ing oneself as on the whole a worthwhile 
member of society. When you have learned 
to like yourself you will cease to be pre- 
occupied with yourself and will take a 
proper interest in others. That way, love 
and marriage will come to you in a more 
suitable form. 

Probably it is your inferiority feeling 
which makes you choose a woman who is 
almost a child. 


Am I Normal? 


My problem is that I do not seem to be 
interested in anyone of the opposite sex. It is 
always for people of my own sex that my feelings 
are aroused. 

I would like very much to lead an ordinary 
normal life, and would be so grateful for your 


advice. 


HE probability is that you are stuck at 
what is a normal stage in the develop- 
ment of sex. Homosexual love is common in 
both sexes from twelve to fourteen or so, 
although its sexual nature is not always 
apparent. 
There can be many reasons why a boy 
or girl finds it difficult to pass on to the next 


HOW TO ENJOY YOUR 
HOLIDAY 


REPARE in good time so that you 
will be able to leave your worries 


behind. n 

Make a list of things to be done before 
you go away and things you must take 
when you go. Check them off carefully. 

Make your holiday as different from 
everyday life as possible. 

Try to live just for the day every day. 

Give newspapers and wireless news 
bulletins a rest. 

At all costs, avoid quarrels. 

Try to take more delight in the beauties 
of the sea, the countryside and the 
universe. 

Plan your money beforehand so that 
you do not overspend and so that you 
do not have to be watching the pennies 
and shillings too closely. 

Refuse to waste your hours in writing 
letters and postcards to relatives and 
friends at home. 

Try to do something to help someone 
else apart from your own family. 


— a 
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stage, but once the fixation is traced and 
freed the sex urge follows its normal course. 

It is not possible on the information you 
give to say how your arrested development 
has come about. You need to discuss your- 
self with a psychologist. You would get 
sympathetic hearing and sound advice. All 


talks would of course be private and 
confidential. 


Blushing Affliction 


I blush terribly, I dislike meeting people just 
for that one reason, Every drop of my blood seems 
to boil. And then I feel so embarrassed and 
unhappy that I do not know what to do. 

Iama single girl in my twenties and work in 
a shop. I live in a room with another girl. When 
I was a youngster the broblem of blushing did not 
worry me at all. But when I reached the age of 
twenty-one it started, and it seems to have been 
growing worse ever since. 


Now I cannot get the thought of blushing out 
of my mind. Trying to look anyone straight in 
the face is a terrible ordeal. What can I do? 


Y Lyns is a very common problem, and 
it is strange that you have not come 
across the little book on the subject pub- 
lished by this magazine. You will find there 
a history of blushing, and a description of 
the right attitude to take. 

A blush is natural and attractive in itself. 
If the blusher does not worry over it, it 
does not occur more often than is normal. 
Blushing is linked with sexual attractiveness 
and every girl likes to know that she has a 
certain amount of sex appeal. 

In the case such as yours where the habit 
gives rise to discomfort, it is because another 
element has been added. Blushing has 
become associated at the back of the mind 
with a feeling of guilt. You feel ashamed 
when you blush, and because you feel 
ashamed you blush the more. 

Possibly at the age of twenty-one you 
became in some way aroused to sex, and 
sex is what you are fighting against. Perhaps 
you have adjusted yourself to sex since, and 
the blushing continues just because you have 
come to be afraid of it. 

Get the attitude that the blush does not 
matter. Be ready to joke about it, and do not 
let it embarrass you, and the blushing will 
become no more than a normal reaction. 
Do not let it drive you into a corner. 


Bothered Woman 


I was an only child, and after a few unhappy 
years with a step-mother, I left home. My first 
husband and my only child both died, and I have 
remarried. 


Financially I have no worries, and my husband 
is very good to me, but he cannot understand why I 
should always be feeling weak, bothered and 
miserable. 

I have had shock treatment for my nerves, and 
my doctor has told me things will come right if I 
have patience. But I have suffered from this kind 
of illness for ten years now. Can you help’me with 
some good advice? 


yor faith in yourself and in life was 
shaken when your father remarried. 
Probably your feeling was that he ought to 
have been content with you, and as he was 
not, you had a feeling that life was not fair, 
and you started then to withdraw physically 
and mentally from life, although such with- 
drawal did not become acute until later. 

Your shock treatment has left you no 
wiser than you were before although it may 
have been helpful. Possibly your next serious 
mistake was to postpone maternity, and to 
limit your family to one. This was a turning 
away from life and probably involved 
sexual frustration as well as the maternal 
instinct. 

Life would not have seemed “hopeless” 
had you found a greater measure of fulfil- 
ment in it, and had also other children 
growing up. What has gone wrong since 
your second marriage we cannot say unless 
you admit us behind the scenes of marriage 


Your Greatest Asset 


“y IFE’s greatest asset is faith. Without 

it there would be no progress, no 
attempts or trials into the unknown, no 
confidence in oneself or in the future. 
Faith is the pilot of each of us as we enter 
into the work set before us each day of 
our lives. The faith is what gives us hope 
and confidence and the will to carry 
through impossible things!’*—George M. 
Adams. 


and your daily life. Probably you are still 
demanding satisfactions from life rather 
than concerning yourself with what'you can 
give to life. 

You seem to have received much. Can 
you make your present security a basis for 
personal service? Can you place the happi- 
ness of others before your own, as you 
would have had to do had you been the 
mother of six? 

“He who would save his life shall lose it.” 
Has there been too much “safety first” in 
your attitude to life? It should be possible 
to find a psychiatrist now who would be 
willing to discuss your life with you and not 
want to “shock the nonsense out of you.” 
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STAMMERING: 


II 


Its Psychological 


Causes and Cure 
by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


[i is the power of speech above every- 


thing which distinguishes man from other 
ts of all kinds have 


animals. Birds and beas 
h others of their 


some vocal signal whic! 
species are able to respond to as a warning 
or invitation, an indication of contentment 
or a sex appeal. But they cannot convey 
ideas or describe what they have seen on 
their travels. 

It is only man who I 
which enables him to 
and to make them sym 
The anthropoid ape is said to come nearest 
in having a variety of sounds to represent 
his moods and his needs, but it 38 not 

ing by speech. 


capable of conveying meant 
Speech is like music in that by means © 


a limited number of distinct sounds we are 
n infinite variety of 


hese combinations or 
attach meaning. Seen 
that speech is really an 


artifact, something which has to be taught. 
It is not among the faculties which are 
“given,” as for example the faculty of sight. 

What is “given” is the power to acquire 
speech. Speech jtself has to be learned. 


cing human and given opportunity, the 
in due course, but 


child will learn speech 
the fact that it has to be learned explains 
why it is possible to have difficulties with 
speech when there is no physical defect.. 
Ifa child does not see oF hear it is because 
of some defect in the apparatus for seeing 
ault 


mmers it is not the fe 
oducing speech, but 


has the kind of brain 
link together sounds 
bols of his thoughts. 


words we agree to 
thus, it is apparent 


distinction needs 
Has pent we are 
individual of any 2 j 

Impediments A speech can be physica’, 
as in the case of a cleft palate, but provide: 
the individual can articulate the separate 
syllables, it is no a looking. for a 
cause if is unable to $ : 
words vith eral fluency. It iS the wey 
he feels which is at fault and not pe 
machinery by which words are produce a 

In other words, stammering 15 4 neurosis 
which has both an emotional cause and 
a hidden meaning or purpose: 


e who stammers. 


o 


Consider how a child learns to s 
must be by example. If it does eee 
sounds then it will never develop speech. 
and so—unless specially trained—the deaf 
child remains dumb. It must be able to 
register what it hears so as to reproduce 
the sounds, and for that it needs a normal 
brain. The mentally defective child will not 
be able to use speech. 
, There is a wide difference between normal 
limits of the age at which children acquire 
speech, and the parent who is satisfied that 
hearing and intelligence are present must 
not show anxiety if his child appears to be 
slower in the use of language than the child 
next door. Some children are too placid and 
content to take the trouble to acquire new 
abilities, and that can be the fault of the 
parents who are too ready to attend to its 
needs, 

Why should the child take the trouble to 
say “Please may I have that?” when it can 

hat it wan! 
get what ants merely by the syllable 
REGRESSION 


The example of another child is normally 
an incentive to acquire speech, but some- 
times the advent of a second child into the 
family has a regressive effect upon the first 
born. He feels discouraged and would like 
to be a baby again, and may drop his care- 
fully acquired speech and revert to mono- 
syllables or inarticulate squalls, or may 

ossibly start to stammer. 

Speech develops best in an atmosphere 
of security, where there is freedom for self- 
expression within a framework of routine. 
Rigid prohibitions and uncertainty make 
the child feel unsure of himself, and a 
stammer can be the mark of such insecurity. 
If the stammer is not to develop into a 
habit the parents must be careful neither 
to over-value exact speech nor to show 
anxiety when the child slips up. 

A sarcastic school teacher may be instru- 
mental in confirming a habit of stammering 
which can have been started at home. The 
mention of school brings me to the point 
I mentioned at the beginning that stam- 
mering can have a purpose, which as in 
other neuroses is unconscious but none 
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the less effective in keeping the condition 
going. 

A frightened person shows his fright in 
his speech. Perhaps his “tongue cleaves to 
his palate” and he cannot get out a word. 
Sometimes he is paralysed in his thinking 
so that words will not come. In any case 
the scared person is saying through the 
medium of stammering or defective speech : 
“You have me at your mercy. I am a poor 
weak thing. Do not hurt me.” Thus a 
stammer becomes a plea for especial con- 
sideration from others. It seems to say “Do 
not expect too much of me.” It is a defen- 
sive mechanism which the individual cannot 
readily abandon until he understands this 
hidden meaning, It helps him to go through 
life with the minimum of responsibility. 


EXTRA ABILITY 


A stammer may have started in child- 
hood, as it usually does, but when it has 
become a habit there are always secondary 
causes, and this one of the value to the 
individual has always to be considered. 

The persistent stammerer is often ahead 
of his contemporaries in natural ability and 
endowments, but he has developed some 
flaw in his personality which makes him 
want to “pull his punches.” He cannot 
tackle life wholeheartedly. He has capacities 
for leadership and success in life which he 
cannot permit himself to show. He can be 
afraid of the heights to which his unchecked 
initiative could take him and so he sticks 
(unconsciously) to his useful stammer and 
says “If only I were cured you would see 
what I can do.” 

While the confirmed stammerer is handi- 
capped in his social relationships and suffers 
real agonies when struggling to express 
himself in speech, a slight stammer can 
become so much a part of the personality 
that it is (again unconsciously) retained for 
that reason. It can be a distinction which 
the subject would miss if he were suddenly 
cured. This explains why so many stam- 


HE person who wants for his inner 

companion a self that has poise 
and strength and loveliness and adven- 
turous aspiration, teaches himself the 
habit of communing with bigness and 
calmness and strength. He keeps under 
his hand some book that stimulates the 
mind and soul to greatness and feeds 
himself on it daily. He takes pains to put 
himself in the way of emotions that are 
liberating and heartening and invites 
them to take up their abode within him. 
— Winfrid Rhodes. 


merers are improved by any form of new 
treatment, but relapse quickly. No treat- 
ment can be permanently successful which 
does not go back to past history and eluci- 
date both the initial cause of the stammer 
and what it has come to mean in the way 
of advantage to the stammerer. 

I am not suggesting in this article that 
the stammerer can “pull himself together 
and speak well if he tries. What I emphasise 
is that he needs to understand himself and to 
bring his conscious and unconscious into line. 

Without this understanding all the 
methods of cure based on vocal exercises 
and controlled breathing can be „only 
crutches. The effect of emotional distur- 
bance is to cause tensions which alter the 
rhythm of breathing, and what the stam- 
merer is usually doing is to try to produce 
smooth speech when he is frightened. The 
situation “I am about to speak” has become 
one which holds awful terrors, The fear 
of being unable to speak inhibits speech 
and adds to the list of failures which adds 
to his fear of speaking. There is indeed a 
vicious circle. 


REMOVING FEAR 


Treatment must be directed to removing 
his fear, and admittedly it is possible to help 
him to confidence if he has succeeded by 
any method in temporarily overcoming his 
difficulty; but to provide crutches is not 
the same as giving freedom of movement. 

One always finds that there are circum- 
stances in which the subject can speak 
perfectly, and these circumstances are those 
in which there is no fear, or anxiety, which 
is the same thing. The stammerer can spea 
audibly and smoothly when there is nobody 
listening. That is to say when he is not 
self-conscious. He can address an animal, cat 
or dog, without difficulty. He can be per- 
fectly at ease with a friend and stammer 
hopelessly when confronted with a superior 
or authority, who in his unconscious coul 
be the representative of a father or teacher 
he feared in childhood. He can sing, because 
singing takes his attention off the production 
of words and enables him to concentrate 
on the tune. 

In fact, whenever the subject is able t? 
forget himself and his disability the stammer 
vanishes. Usually he approaches speech by 
tensing himself as for an ordeal, as if opening 
his mouth for speaking were the same 
situation as opening his mouth for a dentist 
to draw a tooth without an anaesthetic. His 
tenseness mars his speech, and he gets more 
and more enmeshed in the intricacies ° 
producing words under such conditions. 
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Speaking Personally 


A FEW weeks ago I had to travel over a 
Leertain piece of road more than a hundred 
miles long, and make a report on what I saw. I 
started off alone one Monday morning, and soon 
found that it was a great nuisance to have to pull 
up the car beside the road whenever I wanted to 
write down a note or two. 

Then I picked up a hitchhiker for company. 
He was a student at London University, and it 
so happened that we had been to the same school. 
We rode along very happily together discussing 
who, of the teachers we both knew, was still at 
the old school. 


panion took over my 
for me. We began to cover the miles faster because 
I did not have to stop to make notes. 
Then, when we came to a town, instead of 
having to park the car before I found a shop, my 
‘student “secretary”? bought what was wanted while 
T waited at the driving wheel. This also saved time. 
In the end, I was able to complete my task in 
three days instead of four. And my companion was 
able to travel free much further than he had even 
hoped to do. It was a really useful partnership. 


Eyes that See 


by John May 


But the point I want to make is this. 4 
taking down some of the points I wanted a 
my friend began to suggest facts himself. I agreed 
that we should note them. The survey became a 
two-brainpower job instead of a single mind’s 
observations. % 

And then the hitchhiker said this: ‘You know, 
Dve enjoyed this car ride more than any Dve ever 
had. Dve seen and noticed more than I have ever 
seen along a road before. And I'm very grateful.” 

I was grateful for his help, too, and I said so. 

“Everything is interesting,” I said, “if you 
first give it your own interest. It’s like pouring a 
jug of water down an old pump to prime it; you 
get gallons back. But if you don’t give some for a 
start, you get nothing.” 

Looking at the passing scene with a view to 
making notes for me, the student had begun to open 
his eyes and SEE. He had. | found it a new and vital 
experience. We can all do the same. 

Try it. Try looking at life as if you were going 
to write a book about it later that day. You will 
find the flowers glow with new colours. You will 
see the sky a new blue. And in people's faces 
and actions you will find a bright, brave new 


significance! 


| 


Sometimes there are particular words 
which he expects to stumble over and 
instead of letting speech flow naturally he 
is bracing himself in anticipation or worry- 
ing about finding substitute words. Actually 
one word is no more difficult than another, 
unless it has become associated with previous 


failures. 


IMAGINATION 


It will be seen from this how big a part 
imagination plays in producing & stammer. 
With all his conscious self the stammerer 
wills to be able to speak easily, but previous 
failures and unconscious motives combine 
to make his imagination picture failure. 

f great benefit 


Auto-suggestion can be o 
to the stammerer, but it means that he must 


picture success, and not merely hope for it, 
n all occasions 


“My speech comes easily 0! s 
is a good thought to take to bed and in the 
act of falling asleep there should be a picture 

ing about the next day 


in the mind of going L 
free from tension and taking speech as a 


matter of course. ey, p 
The same principle 1s invoked in the use 
and it can_ be 


of hypnotism as 2 cure, c s 
valuable when combined with sufficient 


analysis to give the subject insight into the 
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defects of his personality and the beginnings 
of his trouble. 

To sum up, parents must avoid arousing 
anxiety in the child in connection with 
speech in any way whatever. In later life 
if a stammer is established the victim should 
take pains to understand himself, tracing 
its origin if possible and seeing what defects 
in his make-up are making him need such 
a cover. Sub-conscious guilt feelings relating 
to the sex urge can be potent in sapping 
the confidence with which life should be 
faced. 

The stammerer must concentrate his 
thoughts on the times he has succeeded and 
not think of failure as bound to recur, 
thereby making recurrence more certain, ý 

He must not picture ordinary speech as 
a great achievement needing thought and 
preparation, but as something which will 
come if only he will let it. 

Sometimes the stammerer may need to 
revise his idea of his aim in life. He may 
be facing life in a competitive spirit, making 
a goal of personal success. 

Tf he thinks instead in terms of what he 
can give to life he may case his strain of 
living and incidentally lose his need for the 
stammer. 
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Ways to Develop Confidence 


in Yourself 
by a Psychotherapist 


wo basic causes for lack 
ERE da Tee The first basic cause 

f s ee in emotional development. . 
is a aT ER laining how emotional 

Freud, in exp inf 
development takes place from i ancy, 
suggests that the growth of Personality is 
something like an army invading a country. 
At each point of conquest, the invading 
army leaves an occupational force behind 
to deal with any subversive elements. If 
the conquered country is peaceful, only a 
small token force is left behind. But if there 
are dangers of insurrection or revolution, 
a much larger force is retained at the point 
of resistance, to keep order. Indeed, in crisis, 
it may be necessary for the whole of the 
attacking army to withdraw, or remain, to 
save it from complete rout and annihilation. 
The birth of the baby is like the army 
. getting its first foothold in the invaded 
country. If the baby meets and conquers 
its difficulties at this point, it is able to go 
forward with its development and proceed 
to normal infancy and childhood. If it is 
successful there, the young personality is 
able to explore with greater confidence the 
further reaches and mysteries of young 

adult life. 


But if, in babyhood, infancy or early 
childhood he meets with frights, terrors, 
threats to his existence, serious rebuffs to 
his honour and prestige, and if these threats 
are not satisfactorily disposed of, the main Sorces 
of the advancing personality have to turn back so 
that these appalling threats may be kept at bay. 
The result is that though the child may 
have the appearance of developing into a 


strong and robust adult, in actual fact his 
emotional development may have been 
seriously arrested or turned back, so that, 
instead of being able to react to difficulties 
as an adult person should, he is timid, 
oe childish, always playing for safety 
or getting into a panic, and com let 

lacking in ele asursace, š a 


HERE is a man in my consulting 

Toom, the very picture of health 

and manhood. But with trembling lips he 

tells me he has no confidence in himself at 

all. The thought of meeting another man 
in busines: 


ness, or even of answering a telephone 
call, gives him an attack of “the jitters,” 


and he feels hopelessly i ela to deal 
with the situation adequately. | , 

In the course of analysis, this man brings 
again into consciousness several incidents 
in his early childhood that had for uyay 
years been completely forgotten. He sce 
himself as a child of three years of aga 
seated at the table. He is mischievous an 
misbehaves. Suddenly, without ent 
what is happening, his quick-tempere 
father moves behind the child, and with one 
blow sends him sprawling to the corner 0} 
the room. p 

Again, he sees himself as a child ergs 
having fun with water. Unaware Se is 
father’s approach, he receives a tremendou: 
kick from behind, and as he runs away 
screaming, his father runs after him. i 

Instead of being able to develop, us 
emotional life normally, this boy was Pia 
the impression that something route 
corner is going to pounce on him, Li 5 = 
not safe for him, and in the deep reacia 
of his mind, he begins to organise his lte 
so that he can defend himself against mee 
inevitable blows. But wherever he gocs, s 
takes the dread-of-his-father feeling as par 
of himself, and even when things are aes 
to his liking, he is aware of an appa ae 
and irrational fear, as if waiting for 
inevitable blow from behind ! Poes 

Indeed, everyone he meets and c oe 
business with, he dare not trust. He Peace 
on to them the feelings he had for his fat en 
and expects from them the same RE 
treatment. So everywhere he goes, he wa! a 
in dread, expecting a doom he cann 
foresee. 

F you are lacking in self-confidence, 
D% into your own early opene i 
and see what you find there. Set about = 
inquiry with the seriousness it deene 
Some morning before you jump out 0 of 
relax completely, and allow this feeling A 
“lack of assurance” or hopelessness 
envelop you. Encourage it. Let it consume 
you. s 

Then ask your mind to go back into me 
by-ways of early childhood, the nooks an 
forgotten crannies of infancy, and see apeg 
this feeling fits. You may, for instance, fin 
yourself going back to when your young 


sf 
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brother or sister was born. “He’s got my 
cot, and he’s got my pram, and he’s got 
my Mummy, and I hate him, I hate him.” 
Follow the story right through. When 
your infant hatred reaches a certain point, 
Mummy deals with you. Perhaps you are 
spanked and sent to bed, or put in a dar- 
kened room, or told that God is angry with 
nasty little boys like you. You feel rejected, 
abandoned, and viciously jealous. Perhaps 
you fight back with bed-wetting or just sheer 
You are stubborn. You will 


naughtiness. 
not give way. Then father takes a hand, 
and the very foundations of your universe 


topple. After that, you may still be naughty, 
or you may be good out of fear, but in 
either case you are beaten, and you grow 
up with the feeling that wherever you are, 
and whatever you attempt, you'll get licked 


in the end! 


Or maybe your reaction to this unloved 
state is to feel very sorry for yourself. You 


feel how sorry your parents would be if 
you were to die! And so instead of going 
your hidden 


forward to accomplishment, 
desire and satisfaction in life becomes the 
revenge of showing your elders—and later 
your employers—how they have ruined 
your life. Or, on the other hand, you may 
become the slave of the parent, finding in 
shyness or humiliation, a substitute for the 
fun of accomplishment. 3 
Whatever it is, trace your feeling of 
despair or fear or lack of confidence right to 
its root in infancy, and allow yourself to see 
where your emotional development has 


become stuck. 


he child who has been snubbed 
who lacks assurance 1n 
adulthood. It is the infant who is always 
nagged at and never praised, whose parents 
set too high a standard, who becomes the 


person who never has confidence in himself 
he treats the 


or in life. And as he grows uP I 
world as if it were his parents, and he waits 
to be spanked! ‘And if he expects this, the 
world will spank him. | 

But just as the engineer, once he has 
found the source of the preakdown, can 
put the mechanism into perfect running 
order, so you, once you have tracked down 
the blockage in your emotional develop- 
ment, can, if you are determined, build a 
new life. You will find you have to get rid 
of your childish guilt. You will have to see 
that ever since that emotional crisis 1n 
childhood, you have been feeding on sub- 
stitutes for love, like self-pity, or the 
instinctual satisfactions of humiliation that 
we call masochism. And you will see that 


Tis t 
in early life 


the fears that bound you to a 
al k your parents 
= ga exist, and if you wish, you can 
Once you discover this, you 
first time in your life, Se See Se be ] 
real self. There is no need any losga to 
spend your life trying to be like other peopl 
apeing them because you have no oie 
fidence in your own prowess or powers. 
Now, having seen the cause of the trouble, 
you can accept yourself as a real person, 
5s good and as wholesome as any other 
pene UER; and you can stick your chin 
Remind yourself that when you 
employer glowering over his a s fee oe 
not necessarily reading your thoughts or 
threatening to hand you your cards. Much 
more probably, he got up late, his bacon 
was cold, and he had to run for the trai 
and that is bad for his dyspepsia. pi 
Remember that the “colossus” stridin 
toward you is not a punishing parent. but 
an ordinary human being like yourself, 
Learn to accept yourself with good 
humour. Know that the world is not peopled 
with offending parents and punishing gods 
but with nice folk who have problems of 
their own, and your cheer and confidence 
will not only help you, but help them too, 


HE second basic cause of 
self-confidence is to be at z 
a maladjustment toward sex. 

Married or unmarried, young or old, we 
are all sexual creatures, and conflict on this 
aspect of life breeds uncertainty, guilt and 
a warped attitude toward people. 

For instance, shyness and lack of con- 
fidence among young unmarried people 
may be directly connected with guilt feelings 
arising from the practice of masturbation, 
Let us get this quite straight. Masturbation 
will not be followed by an enfeebled brain, 
by tuberculosis or other disease. If you 
cannot clear yourself of this habit don’t 
worry about it or feel inferior to others, for 
the great majority of people have mas- 
turbated at some time or other. The harmful 
results once prophesied by old-fashioned 
publications are nonsense, and their warn- 
ings lead to timidity and lack of confidence. 

Then there are the sexual problems of 
young married people, and indeed, of some, 
not so young. Many couples suppose that 
they have only to say “I will” in church 


HERE is one thing we must never 
doubt—that we can accomplish 
anything we feel the urge to do.— 
Stanwood Cobb. 
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or registry office, to provide themselves with 
an open sesame to sexual happiness. Often 
the honeymoon proves to be, in this respect, 
a hopeless anti-climax, and the young couple 
feel ashamed, guilty, different from others, 
reserved, and irritable with each other. The 
fact is, sexual harmony and satisfaction do 
not usually come of their own accord, but 
are achieved as the reward of knowledge, 
understanding, patience and love. Books 
on sex and marriage may help here. 


HE answer to the sex problem 

comes through understanding and 
knowledge and a determination to win 
through to the happiness you both seek. 
With success in the sexual realm will come 
renewed self-confidence and a belief in your 
own abilities. 

Of course, there are difficulties among 
married people which require expert help. 
If the husband finds to his great chagrin 
that he is impotent, or if the wife suffers 
from frigidity, then help should be sought. 
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These problems can be solved, and are being 
solved daily. If you neglect them, you 
become irritable and annoyed with each 
other, and you lose your confidence in 
yourself and in life. If you will seck = 
proper help you need, harmony and a fres 
sense of well-being is likely to follow. 

I would urge all married people to put 
their sexual life on a sound and healthy 
basis. If we neglect or ignore this aspect of 
life because of disappointed hopes, it comes 
back on us in loss of temper, ienitabilin, 
petulance, tension, and a serious loss o! 
personal esteem and confidence. The fact 
that you try to ignore it reveals that you 
have guilt feelings about the whole subject 
which should not be there. 

The Creator has made you a sexual 
creature; be proud of the fact! Accept your 
body in all its functions, as you accept you: 
mind, and you will find that with increase 4 
sexual harmony will come a renewal o 
vitality and a new self-confidence. 


How to Improve Your Powers 
of Conversation 


by Phyllis 


es fear of not having sufficient to say 
causes some people to chatter away 
boringly. With others it seems to deprive 
them of their powers of thinking as well as 
of speech, 

I used to be in the second category. One 
day I was given an unusually attractive 
invitation to a dinner. I wanted to go—but 
I dreaded it. When the time came, I was 
fortunately seated next to a Mr. Brown, who 
put me completely at my ease. Our conversa- 
tion ran happily throughout the dinner. 

When I got home, I sat down to consider 
how it was that he had made what might 
have been a really uncomfortable evening 
for me into one so interesting and enjoyable. 
Although there was not an awkward pause 
the whole time, Mr. Brown said compara- 
tively little. Instead he found a way to 
encourage me to talk freely, easily, and 
happily. 

What was the secret of Mr. Brown’s 
success in drawing me out? Early in the 
evening, he touched on the topics of jobs 
and hobbies, and learned that my chief 
interest was authorship. Then he began 
questioning me about it. 


W. Young 


His own particular interest was in motor- 
cars, but his main idea seemed to be to 
encourage me to express myself rather than 
to talk himself. : ah 

The experience of that conversation WIth 
Mr. Brown showed me what I had never 
realised before—that the art of conversation 
lies not so much in self-expression as 17 


drawing the best out of other people. Since - 


I have realised this truth, I have foun 
complete release from conversational strain 
and tension. 


Encourage Others 


Experiment for yourself the next time 
you are at a social function. Instead © 
straining to express yourself, seek ways ° 
encouraging others to talk. You will be 
surprised how harmoniously the conversa> 
tion will flow, and how quickly your set- 
consciousness and strain will disappear: , 

How are you going to discover peop! oy 
favourite topics? Everyone’s chief interes 
lies in the field which offers the greatest 
Opportunities for increasing their self- 
esteem. a, 

For men, this field is usually in their Jo 
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or profession, or else in their hobby or 
sport. For women, it lies where they find 
the greatest sense of dominion and their 
best chances of self-expression. For those 
who are married, this is generally in their 
home and their family life. A single woman’s 
chief concern may be with the opposite sex, 
her social life, a career, some spare-time 
ursuit, or even her pet animal. 

The way to encourage people to talk on 
their favourite topic is to ask them questions 
which you think they will enjoy answering. 
If you can put your question in the form of 
asking for advice or an opinion, your 
companion will feel complimented to think 
that you consider him an authority on the 
subject and so will be spurred on to talk 
with greater zest. 


There is an art, too, in the mere action 


of listening. If a man finds that you are 
really attentive to what he is saying, he will 
feel encouraged, if not elated, by your 
interest and so will be eager to go on 
talking to you. - 
Even more important than this 1s the 
fact that by giving your full attention, you 
will lead him to believe that your attitude 
towards him is sympathetic and that you 
are genuinely interested in him and in his 
life and personality. i 
thing else, will prompt 
talk to you more enthu 
take you more deeply into his confidence. 
In fact, a listener can sometimes be more 
active and creative than a talker. “You can 
see that while Mary is sitting there In 
silence,” said a male friend of mine, “she 
is not mentally idle. She’s thinking out 
questions to ask and comments to make so 
as to express real interest. That’s what 
makes her 50 attractive—despite her plain 
looks.” 
Shakespeare’s Advice 
uts these words 
onious when he is 


giving his 


to his son i 
Denmark: “Give every man thine ear, but few 

thy voice.” 
In How to be Happy though Human, 
hasises the 


Dr. W. Béran Wolfe also emp 


value of listening: 

“Two willing ears are 
valuable of all social assets. Learn to listen 
intelligently and to identify yourself with 
the speaker while you listen. Many a man 
ial gifts or talents has gone 


who has no spec! 
through life with a host of friends, happy 


jn the security of the goodwill of every 
neighbour, because he has been willing to 


among the most 


I7 


HE worst bankrupt in the w i 

the man who has lost his caer 
Let him lose everything else but enthus- 
jasm and he will come through again to 
success. —H. W. Arnold. 


listen to the recital of the exploi 
neighbout’s baby son or pet Hs ed "i 

Because most people are lonely and 
ee a a = to, they are for ever 
s istener ; S i 
listener is a sm find.” ee 
. When you do have to talk as well as 
listen, it is useful to have a stimulating, 
original point-of-view to put forward. Talk 
on the ordinary topics, but see if you 
cannot have an unusual remark to make 
on it, 

There is a tendency with most of us to 
pass on what we have read or heard from 
others instead of taking the trouble to get 
down to what we really think ourselves. 
Sometimes this is only because we do not 
allow ourselves time in our daily life to 
stop and form our opinions as we go along. 

One of the secrets of a certain friend’s . 
ability to conceive original thoughts is the 
fact that she takes her time in everything 
she does. 

“When I see all the people rushing to 

et on the bus in the morning, I stand back 
and let them push,” she told me one day. 
“J always leave ten minutes earlier in the 
morning so that I can afford to behave like 
alady!” 

Far from there being anything difficult 
jn being original, it is the very essence of 
our nature to be so. What stops many of us 
from developing our own unique thoughts 
js our feelings of inferiority. We put our 
own ability to think at such a discount 


compared with our estimation of other 


people’s. 
We overlook one fact. When Galileo had 


the then weird notion that the earth moved 
round the sun, he was the one man who 
saw the truth while all the world cherished 
a delusion. Likewise, when you or I have 
an idea that seems strange to others, there 
is always the chance that we may be the 
ones who are right! 

In any case, don’t be afraid of being 
wrong or of making a mistake. You’ll be 
admired far more for expressing an idea 
which is erroneous but your own than one 
which is correct but common. 

Simply by allowing your own true self 
to be reflected, your conversational powers 
will be enriched with your sincerity and 
individuality. 
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Competition 


“How Psychology Helped Me to 
Overcome Loneliness” 


T work or at play I was always odd man 
An Nobody wanted to talk to me. They 
Were not interested in how I felt or what I 
thought. None called me by my Christian name. 

en they {spoke it was with disheartening for- 
mality, but however much I wanted their 


attention, I could not help feeling afraid of 
em, 


AZINE, 
It taught me the value of self-understanding, 
and so I be 
anxieties, I ] 


unfriendly attitude was due to my childhood 
efence against the taunts and mockery of those 
a little more fo; 
indeed it was a struggle to find cach meal. My 
clothes were often ill-fitting and h 
so I grew up with a fecling of inferiority 
and distrust of the sincerity of others. 
To rid myself of these bitter and negative 
thoughts I was encouraged by the words of 


By interesting myself in others, I have lost 
my feeling of isolation and receive the coveted 
reward of their liking, respect, and companion- 
ship.—0O, F. May, Leyton, London, E.10. 


ÂE a man does not make new acquaintances 
as he advances through life, he will soon 
find himself left alone.” 

Psychology has taught me how true is this 
remark of Dr. Samuel Johnson. So, with this 
in mind, I endeavour to make as many pleasant 
acquaintances as I possibly can, 


This summer I shall be on a cycling holiday 
alone in France, yet I know that I shall not feel 
or remain lonely for long. Every stop for refresh- 
ment and accommodation will provide the 
opportunity; past practice in the art of striking 
up new and interesting acquaintances will do 
the rest.—E. Craven, Salford, Lancs. 


SYCHOLOGY has helped me to overcome 
Piare in life in several ways. S 
Two of my many failings were irritability 
and jealousy, still are to a certain extent. I 
found I was always looking at those who were 


successful and was never satisfied with my own 
doings. I was impatient and irritable and easily 
put off. Always complaining, trying to make an 
impression. Consequently I was shunned to a 
great extent by others. I was lonely even in 
a group because I never offered anything 
constructive to it. zi 

Fortunately four years ago I took on a jo 
where people were far worse off than I was ie 
ever had been, and for the first time in my life 
I was giving constructive help and what is more 
giving without any thought of return. a 

Then a peculiar thing happened. I ae 
being all the things I had always wanted to Be 
sociable, a good mixer, popular. For the firs 
time in my life I made friends. h 

I have been lonely often since, but only when 
I have thought I am not getting sufficient from 
life. And I know now how to check that! By 
mixing with people, being sociable, not pushing 
myself, but doing and giving something 
attractive, I have learnt to defeat loncliness.— 
Denis R. Child, York. 


N what I call my pre-psychology days, i 
Ta not bear to spend even one single 
evening at home without company. Time 
dragged heavily as I had no interests and y 
entertainment had to be spoon fed to me i 
the form of films, etc. ked 

Since I took to practical psychology a mar! s 
change has taken place in my life, The impo a 
tance of self-improvement has been brought Bome 
to me and correspondence courses and seriou! 
books have entered into my scheme of things. 

I still enjoy company, but I also enjoy pa 
evenings alone. My only complaint is that tim 
flies too quickly. Yes, I am often alone, but 
am never lonely.— Thomas Henry Hawes, Billing- 
ham, County Durham. 


KEPT to myself and developed a craving for 
reading, reading anything but not necessarily 
enjoying it. I was afraid of people because I ne t 
no confidence in anybody. But the fact is tha 
I had no confidence in my own self. 


Reading psychology and applying its prin- 


Next Competition 


ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 
Binders (please state which preferred on 
Soot of entry) will be given for successful entries 
in the next competition. Entries should not exceed 
250 words, and they should be in this office 
by July 24th. Winning entries will be 
published in the September magazine. 
he subject is 
“How Auto-Suggestion has helped me, and 
my method of using it.” 
la E S a Rae 
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The Science of Success 
HY, amongst the brainiest and 
most successful men and women 
in England to-day, are there so many 
Pelmanists? 

Why does being a Pelmanist lift vou 
right out of the rut? 

The answers to these and to many 
other questions relative to Your Success 
and its assurance through Pelmanism 
will be found in The Science of Success. 
In this book you will read accounts by 
Pelmanists themselves of how whole lives 
have been changed for the better by 
Pelmanism. 

Your Unsuspected Self 

Pelmanism teaches you to rely on 
yourself. Every man and every woman 
has within himself and herself a mine of 
abilities that lie dormant, ready to be 
brought into service through the proper 
training of the mind. This is the time to 
bring them forth and to use them for the 
benefit of yourself, your dependants and 


are 
trained, symp! 
this understanding system, even the most 
timid student gains self-confidence 1M- 


mediately. 
Pelmanism. 
Frustration an 
other weaknesses 
and strengthens y 
Determination and your 
tive and Concentration. as 
So why suffer from these agen ned 
ver our age, 
eg War ea will free 
y conditions 


the better your whole 


eliminates the feelings of 
d Inferiority (and many 
as well) and develops 
our Will-Power, your 
powers of Initia- 


mber—Everything you do is 
preceded by your ‘attitude of mind. 


French, 
translation 
lesson of 
be sent gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for, members of 
Her Majesty's Forces 
Pelman Lan ages Institute 

160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street 

London, W-1 


A PELMAN TRAINED MIND 


29 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’ 

s latent 
porn an develops them to the highest 
point of efficiency. It banishes such = 
nesses and defects as: aia 


Pessimism Indecision 
Indefiniteness Depression 
Forgetfulness Aimlessness 


Mind-Wandering Self-Conscio 

Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 

All these defects and weaknesses can 
be completely overcome by a course of 
Pelmanism. 

Then there are those opposite qualities 
which are valuable in every aspect of 


living: 

—Optimism —Courage 
—Judgment —Ambition 
—Originality —Perception 
—Observation —Reliability 
—Self-Control —Will-Power 
Self-Confidence —Personality 


—Organising Power —Resourcefulness 


You can develop and strengthen all 
these by a course of Pelmanism. 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


Send for Free Book Today 
The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little time; 
you can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The Course is fully described in a 
‘book entitled The Science of Success, 
which will be sent you, post free, oa 
application to:— 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 
160 Norfolk Mansions 
wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Established over 50 years 
___.--POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY.---------- 


To ane eae Institute, 
, Norfolk Mansions, Wi 
London, W.1. ipmore!S eet, 


“The Science of Success” please 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES. 


DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, hda 
DELP URBAN, Natal Bank Chambers (PG Bee nee 
Farers, 176 Boulevard Haussmann, AMSTERDAM, 

A 


Prinsengracht 1021- 
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iples to myself gave me self-confidence and 
a an taught mea better attitude 
towards life and other people. I admitted my 
deficiencies and tried with the help of others 
to overcome them and found, to my astonish- 
ment, that everybody had his own inferiorities, 

I am now very happy and have a great many 
friends whom I have persuaded to read 
psychology and apply it to their everyday life 
as I did.—Munif Farah, Basrah-Ashar, Iraq. 


WO years ago I was timid, tongue tied, 
Tea to talk to people and mix with them. 
T lived ina fortified, secluded world of my own; 
| yet yearning all the time for sympathy, under- 
| Standing and friendship. 


Then Psychology came to my rescue. I began 
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to put into practice the various paysbolagiea 
principles for living a healthy, contented ane 
zestful life. I overcame my greatest fue eS 
loneliness—through mixing with peopis Bate 
taking a genuine interest in their affairs. ea 
to brood upon my own problems ae ne 
sequently gave up the vicious habit of se H 

I got new faith from psychological mee } 
“Life is an adventure rather than a reay 
struggle.” “We can get happiness, only i y 
sharing the joys and sorrows of our fel ow n 

Happiness and contentment are nut mi 
illusory ideals. In fact they are real an he 
within our reach, provided we come out 0 ce 
shell and step into the world to take ou rela 
in the “great adventure known as ae 
M. S. Mullick, Man Nagar, New Delhi, India. 


Lessons You Can Learn from 


Life and Experience 


by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


AR you a fortunate person? You have no 
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This is not a matter of destiny, fate, or 


nation, but of constant training in 
the choice of our experiences by means of 
the unconscious application of our scheme 
ol apperception. 

e do not learn Srom our experiences: we 
make them to suit our style of life. 
at we do not learn from. 
appear too revolutionary, 
its dynamics by a few 
who are always having 
good luck are usually happy, and need no 


iples of human co-opera- 
ivi forever 
or “getting the rough end. 
are a problem in human 
understanding. Let us examine such a case, 

John B. is a workman in a furniture 
factory. He came to my attention because 
of a claim that he had been injured in an 
industrial accident that had completely 
crippled his right arm. The question of the 
employer’s responsibility or the worker’s. 
carelessness was raised. The man was. 
given the usual intelligence test, and was 
shown to have an intelligence quotient well. 
above the average of the workers in the 
factory. 


On examination it appeared that m 
accident was the culmination of a series A 
accidents, all minor in character, veL 
had prevented John B. from working pr pe 
weeks. He had, in fact, had twelve acci ep i 
in four months. The factory had a Te 
latest safeguarding devices that cou ae 
obtained, and John B. was isang Pe ee 
excellent workman when he was not laid uf 
because of injuries. g 

The psychiatric investigation Bogs 
that he had wanted to be an artist z ion 
life. Because of the pressure of a dorainn e 
father and the necessity of assuming a es 
part of the responsibility for his ani 
finances, he had been compelled OANE 
quish his schooling after a half-year dur his 
which he had shown fair promise in a 
artistic work. He had been forced, theni gi 
take up a job in the same factory in wh 
his father was a foreman. 


ACCIDENT PRONE 


John B. had hated his father snte Ee 
early childhood, and the factory symbo a 
his father’s power to him. The logic 
reality compelled him to work for a living; 
but his scheme of apperception was See 
not to making the best of his situation, es 
to finding an escape from what he z 
sidered humiliating and intolerable work. a 

The fact that he was a good wonnen 
and could have advanced easily did no 
lessen his dislike of working in the eee 
factory with his father. Unconsciously, he w: 
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on the look-out for accidents, and whenever 
anything went wrong in a factory that had 
had an almost unbroken record of freedom 
from industrial accidents, John B. was 
almost certain to be found bleeding or 
maimed. We can imagine that this man’s 
goal could be stated in the formula: 

I wish to advance beyond my cruel 
father by becoming an artist instead of a 
workman.” Reality prevented him from 
attaining his goal, and instead he found 
himself in the most unfavourable situation 
of working in the very factory where his 
father’s power was a distinct handicap. 

His secondary surrogate goal became: "5 
must get out of this intolerable situation.” 

To accomplish this end he found no 
better way than to destroy himself by his 
own inefficiency. He looked for accidents 
unconsciously, and, when he was injured, 
he could say to himself and to his father, 
“You sce, I am in the wrong place. I must 
get out of this factory.” It seems almost 
unbelievable that a man would injure him- 
self to the extent of completely destroying 
the function of an arm, but from the 
psychological point of view, this is not at 
all uncommon. ‘ > 

In a fashion John B.’s accident is com- 
parable to a “fittle” suicide, and has the 
same psychological meaning. Accidents do 
not occur so frequently in a well regulated 
factory, and surely not just to one man, 
unless that man exercises an unconscious, 
training to get in their way. To be guilty of 


this form of criminal negligence, directed 
but against himself, 


not against society, 4 
John B. had only to disregard normal 
precautions and care. 


OBJECTIVITY 


There is a famous old Greek myth of the 


giant Procrustes whose hut was built at the 
peak of a narrow mountain pass. This giant 
would invite all passers-by to sup with him 

to spend the night 


and would force them i 
under his roof. Procrustes had an infamous 


bed for his visitors. If the stranger were 
shorter than the bed, the giant would 
stretch him until he fitted the bed exactly, 
usually at the expense of the stranger’s life. 
If the visitor happened to be too long for 
the bed, Procrustes would lop off his feet 
with his sword. 

We treat our experiences in much the 
same way as Procrustes treated his visitors. 
Our “scheme of apperception” is the bed 
into which we crowd all our experiences. If 
an experience does not fit our pattern 
exactly, we distort it by stretching 1t or by 
lopping an essential facet from it. In other 


2I 


words, we fit our experiences i 
ak pattern of our life, Tithe vor. 
hose experie! zhi 5 
ipo pie s periences which do not help 
Although it is very human not to learn 
from your experiences, it is better to mak 
your style of life fit your experiences han 
to distort your experiences to fit you 
pattern. Herein lies the difference betw 
subjectivity, which is the application ofthe 
Procrustes formula, and objectivity, whi k 
implies the broadening of one’s style of life 
to include new experiences. In the subj z 
tive life the scheme of apperception ey 
fixed unit; in the objective life the scheme 
of apperception is elastic. 


THE HAPPY MAN 


The happy man expands his pattern to 
meet reality ; the subjective man unhappil 
tries to distort reality to fit his preconceived. 
ideas of what reality ought to be. 

The objective man is one who, having 
been brought up in a Manchester home on 
roast beef and potatoes exclusively, goes to 
Paris, tries French cooking, finds that 
despite its complexity it is just as nourishing 
as roast beef and potatoes, and thereafter 
modifies his choice of diet to include the 
delicacies of the French table. If the objec- 
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tive man has a spark of imagination, more- 
over, he will extend his discovery that a 
man can eat more than roast beef and 
potatoes and survive, to include gastro- 
nomic adventures in the cuisines of Italy, 
Holland, Austria, or Scandinavia as well 
as of France. 

Needless to say, true happiness lies in 
extending our scheme of apperception to all 
the interests and activities which are open 
to a man. The more elastic the scheme of 
apperception the more varied and meaning- 

the experience will be, 


BROADER HORIZON 


The cowardly narrow their scheme of 
apperception to those petty interests which 
seem to guarantee security by delimiting 
their activities, 

The courageous, and they are usually 
happy, have a catholic interest in the whole 
world, and are not averse to trying some- 
ung new if it seems to indicate an exten- 
sion of their sphere of interest, appreciation, 
or Co-operation, 

e only way we can learn from our experi- 
ences is to allow those experiences to modify our 
battern of life by expanding its scope. The truly 
happy man actually seeks new experiences 
to broaden his vital horizons. 

One of the happiest men I ever met 
could boast at the age of seventy that he 
had either learned a new language or taken 
up a new hobby every year since he was 
thirty. He numbered among his interests 
and accomplishments such diverse subjects 
as Japanese poetry, aviation, and the 
collection of early Persian miniatures. 

Once you have fixed your unconscious 
goal (the apotheosis of your individual 
sense of inferiority in the complete com- 
pensation of superiority) and have developed 
a scheme of apperception with which to 
test the meaning and value of all your 
experiences, you develop a “training for- 
mula” to help you on your way. This 
training formula is seldom consciously or 
verbally understood. It is an unconscious 
motto which you use to guide you through 
the multiple experiences of life. 

The happy man, who finds that he can 
compensate for his original sense of inferi- 
ority by co-operating with others, so contri- 
buting to society and to the welfare of the 
world, lives according to a formula that 
may be stated in its simplest form: “I must 
be useful to my fellow-men to be happy and 
secure.” 

We could not recommend a better 
formula to anyone who wishes to attain 
happiness in this world. 


Not everyone has so simple and effective 
a training formula. The discouraged, the 
ignorant, and the fearful who make ne 
most of the unhappy people in the worl 
use very different training formulae. The 
boy who feels that his virility is somewhat 
under par, has a scheme of apperception 
which divides the world sharply into the 
neurotic dialectics of superior-inferior, mas- 
culine-feminine, strong-weak. 

This is one of the commonest and most 
mistaken schemes of apperception, one of 
the unhappy by-products of our patriarcha! 
civilisation. The training formula of an 
unhappy man who is always trying to 
prove that being a male and being superior 
are synonymous is: “I must be every inc 
a man!” ‘ 

If you have met a man who lives accord- 
ing to this formula you know what unhappi- 
ness he suffers in his own life and what 
discord he spreads among his fellows. In 
order to carry out this formula the unhappy 
man who feels that his virility is in question, 
over-compensates and over-acts the “mas- 
culine” role, until his life becomes a carica- 
ture of masculinity. 

He puts on rough airs, dislikes everything 
aesthetic, prides himself on his obscene oaths 
and smutty stories which always show 
women in an inferior situation. He resents 
any expression of tenderness, or interest H 
beauty. He goes to prize-fights, believes tha 
it is necessary to “hold his liquor well” in 
order to be a man, considers all women 
(except his own mother or sweetheart) a 
many prostitutes, and, if he should nappini 
to encounter a homosexual, believes it bi 
duty to knock the poor fellow down an 
thus demonstrate his spurious masculinity- 


LIMELIGHT 

“I must be the centre of attraction at all 
costs !”” is the training formula of the spoile 
child who believes that her right is the 
brilliant spotlight which she monopolised 2 
a child. The training formula of the depen 
dent spoiled child differs from the arrogan 
motto stated above. His formula is “I ghee 
at all costs be supported by someone a 
power” or a related formula: “I am a 
weak that you must do everything for me : l 

The child who has suffered a great dea 
of sickness and thus tasted the joys an 
Security of invalidism, assumes a pe 
training formula which might read: “It 4 
better to be sick and secure than well an 
imperilled.” The neurotic who has been 
intimidated by life assumes the formula; 
“I must avoid all tests of my actual worth A 

Another favourite neurotic formula whic! 
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is very common in these days of almost 
universal neurosis is “Keep up appearances. 
As long as no one knows how weak you are, 
you are relatively safe.” 

The woman who has experienced her sex 
as a source of inferiority, and consequently 
has the mistaken notion that it is better to 
be a man than to be a woman, expresses her 
“masculine protest” in terms of the vital 
training formula: “I must be as nearly like 
a man as possible.” Her formula is very 
similar to that of the male who doubts his 
masculinity, and she uses the same false 
dialectic in order to exclude any situation 
which would show her in her true role. 


. . 33 
This particular training fc i 
of the chief sources of aes SmE 
modern women. The scheme of ap] ae 
ception of the “masculine protest” is een 
that every situation which shows a woman 
in her normal role is excluded. There is a 
simultaneous over-valuation of the so-called 
masculine,” and an under-valuation of the 
ae “feminine.” 

It] egins in early childhoor i 
dissatisfied girl’s preference for Ca 
In mature life it expresses itself in a disin- 
clination to marry and have children, and a 

reference for a business or artistic ‘career 

(Next: The Secrets Memory Reveals.) } 


Are We Suited for Getting Married? 


Y go out together. At first you don’t like 
to admit that in a vague sort of way the 
possibility of marriage lurks in the back of your 
mind. 

As the friendship ripens your hearts may rule 
your heads, and it will be difficult to reason 
calmly. But there comes a time when you begin 
to wonder whether you could blend your lives 


happily together. 
The. hone of married bliss is not always 
there are fundamental psychological 
factors that decide whether your temperaments 
are suited. Let these questions help you. 
ase with each other, 


1.—Are we perfectly at ¢ | 
not having to make any effort to be “on best 
behaviour,” and able to dress smartly or “‘let 
go” as the occasion demands? A S 
2.—Do we agree about the question of having 
a family, its size if any, and the main points 
concerning Ul bringing? ad 
EEE open-minded about religious and 
political opinions, and able to discuss any subject 
frankly and open y? Can we disagree without 
drifting into sulks or atmospheres p 
„—js there 2 deep understanding and 
hout taking each other too much for 
our failures as well as 


d confide in each other? i 
e or two interests 1n 


certain. But 


ni 


our successes, 2 
at least on 


5.—Have we 
comes gi absolute fidelity in 
both sides, and if so have we 
in each other to 


due jealousy and suspicion? 
believe in a certain amount of all- 


m in marriage, have we discussed 
should be tolerated on both 


rule out un 
.—If we 
round freedo 
just how much 
sides? y 
8.—Are we really in lo 
“in love with lov 


ve with each other or 
e” and the glamour, 


are we r 
excitement, and all that marriage holds 
for us? 

r exual problems frankly 


J g.—Can we discuss S 


and sympathetically together? Tf our attraction 


for cach other is mainly physical, are we full 
aware of this fact and its pitfalls? y 
, 10.—Do we bothseeeye toeye about the kind of 
life we want to lead, or does one prefer a natural 
open-air life, and the other an artificial and 
mainly indoor one? Have we sorted out what 
allowances we are going to make for any striking 
differences in tastes? 

11.—If there are rather too many years 
between us, are we boldly facing the gaps that 
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this will make in various directions and prepared 
to accept them happily and completely, without 
one of us feeling the strain of desperate attempts 
to bridge the gap, or suffering a distressing sense 
of inferiority? 

12.—If there is a great difference in social 
status, are we absolutely broadminded about it. 
above all petty snobbishness, and quite at case 
in the company of each other’s friends? 

13.—If prospective in-laws are difficult, can 
we face up to this and lead our lives in our own 
way, as mature adults? 

14.—Can we still maintain a modicum of 
balanced all-round independence, and develop 
our personalities on our own individual lines. 
without undue aggression or resentment? > 

15.—Does trouble and illness bring us nearer 
together, or do we find we can have a little “too 
much of this sort of thing”? 

16.—Has our love grown as we have got to 
know each other better, or has our first infatua- 
tion for each other worn off a little, without 
something deeper growing in its place? 


17.—Can we both win success in our different 
spheres without subtle jealousies? Do we en- 
courage and give each other confidence? 

18.—Is there any narrow restrictive influence 
or undue domination on either side that will 
become more and more irritating and oppressive 
when always together? 

19.—Can we discuss naturally and with good 
humour our queer little ways and any idio- 
syncracies with understanding and tolerance? 

20.—Are we anxious that our union should 
result in a fuller and richer life for both, and 
that we should gain an ever wider knowledge 
of each other without becoming too enclosed 
and absorbed in our own little fortress against 
the world? 


ed 


If you feel satisfied with the answers to these 
questions there is a good chance of a happy life 
together without any outstanding clash of 
temperaments. 


How to Make Decisions 
by John Watson, B.A. 


A YOUNG woman and a young man 

sat together in a restaurant. There was 
a plate of pastries in front of them and the 
man passed it over for the woman to make 
her choice. 

“You choose first,” she smiled. 

“Which do you want?” he smiled back. 

“Which would you like?” she asked him. 

“I don’t mind, really,” he replied, gazing 

| with longing eyes at a solitary cream puff. 

She saw the look. “Do have that one.” 
she pleaded. 

“I’m sure you’d like it,” he parried. 

“But you like them and I don’t mind,” 
she protested earnestly. 

“No, you choose first,” he exclaimed. 

“No, you choose first,” she retorted. 

They were in love and she would have 
been much happier if he had made the 
decision for her. He, on the other hand, 
would have cheerfully given up cream puffs 
for ever to have her believe that she was 
first with him in everything, and that it was 
always going to be like that. 

Making this particular decision was com- 
plicated because each wished to do what the 
other wanted, but was not sure what it was. 
To the impersonal onlooker the obvious 
solution was to ask the waitress for another 
cream puff. But the emotional element had 
confused this man and woman as it confuses 


all of us. 


Who is to have first choice from a plate 
of pastries seems a trivial question. But the 
same factors operate in decisions which 
affect the whole course of our lives. Those 
involving people we love are always the 
most difficult—and the most likely to 80 
wrong. 3 

Look at John and Mary, for instance. 
They want to marry. They could marry 
now but this means that Mary would have 
to continue working. John does not want 
Mary to do this. He wants her to make a 
fulltime job of being a wife and a mother, 
and if he takes the new job which has been 
offered him in a city a day’s journey away 
this can be managed. 


— We Are Held Back — 


But Mary is an only child and her parents 
do not want her to go so far away. She 15 
torn between love for John and love for a 
parents. She hates hurting John. She SE 
hates hurting her parents. John shri 
from forcing her to decide between him an 
her parents. They keep putting off making 
a decision. Their marriage is being por 
poned and John is going off alone to take 
up his new appointment. 

Is the decision a right one? 

Often we know what we ought to Ho 
but fear, anger, resentment, jealousy, o 
even pigheaded obstinacy holds us back, 


JUNE 
We love someone so much that we 
deliberately blind ourselves to the truth. 
We hate apologising and admitting that we 
were wrong. We are influenced by someone 
to an unwise degree, or we are too lazy or 
too unsure of ourselves to make up our 
minds when this means facing opposition. 

Indecision is poisonous. Prompted by 
doubts and fears and indifference, it can 
pile up enough frustration to wreck a life. 
If we go on shirking decisions they end by 
going by default, usually to our disadvan- 
tage, and we are left looking back with 
regret to what we might have said or done 
to make things different. 

For instance, people who allow others to 
make their decisions for them—like Janet. 
Janet had a father who knew exactly what 
he was going to do with his daughter. Janet 
was going into a safe, secure, respectable, 
clerking job. Janet wanted to be a kennel 
maid and live in the country, but wishing 
was not enough to Stand out against her 


father’s determination. 


_ putting It Off — 
kept hoping that one 


day she would escape: But people she came 
to ere did not like dogs and the country 
enough to encourage her, and casy-0INS 
as ever, Janet allowed them to make up her 
mind for her. She married a civil servant 
and kept on with her job. There is only i 
thing—she has developed a habit of tippling 


after office hours. 
Many people put 
they make mistakes. Everybody 


EO 5:3 


For some time she 


off decisions in case 
makes mis- 
of the tree. 
but they can 
The successful 
defined as 4 


man who makes decisions that are pd 
times right. He has 4 good average of rig 


decisions, that’s all. ae. : 
Really, this proc’ n paila k 
to fear of what peop; 
laugh at us, Or criticise, OF, 
can be so afraid of looking sil 
up by doing nothing, playing 
follow-my-leader all our lives. 
where we must iake decisions, 
decisi ns taking TISKS- : 
But. ee many risks as all that if you 
set about it the right way! volves ask- 
Making successful decisions involves at 


ivana awen pma ret are the facts? 
am I trying to do? 27 con? 
pean oo the possible courses of act 

al 


4.—What am I going tO o 
You must EA what you want. 
cult personal 


involves some diffi 


has been 


25 
define it clearly and honestly. Don’t shirk 
the issues however painful they may be 
Face up to them even if it hurts. Ask your- 
self: Just what is my objective? 

Secondly, you must be in possession of 
all the facts. Not merely the ones you like 
or the ones that make you seem right. Don't 
suppress evidence either for or against. If you 
need advice, don’t be afraid to ask. People 
like giving advice because it makes them 
feel important, But be sure the person you 
ask is competent to advise you. 

Next, you must examine each possible 
course of action. Here, you should try to be 
impersonal and imagine that a stranger has asked 
you to advise him. Often, you will find that 
there is only one possible decision. Some- 
times, one road may be direct but hard and 
risky, while another may be longer and 
more tedious, and you must weigh up the 
one against the other. 

If it is something which will vitally affect 

our future it is worth while writing it down 
in black and white. There is no better way 
of clarifying a situation. 

Finally, what are you going to do—and when? 
This is the rock on which so many people 
perish. 

Translating thought into action is what 
matters most. You are in possession of all 
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the facts. You have considered everything 
that can be done and now you have made 
your decision. It may be that the time is 
not ripe for action, but beware of finding 
excuses for delay. Timing is vital. If it should 
be done at once, do it now. If you honestly 
believe it would be wiser to wait, set a 
deadline and keep to it. 

Of course, there are a hundred and one 
decisions we make without thought. We 
don’t normally wonder whether we will 
wash ourselves this morning, whether we 
will have lunch, or which way we will come 
home from work. 

, But many of us argue with ourselves 
interminably about a host of unimportant 
things, like which frock or tie we will wear, 


whether we will buy hake or haddock, 
whether we have turned off the bathroom 
tap. . 

The best way to learn to be decisive is 
to practise being decisive in small things. 
When the waitress asks “Tea or coffee?” 
say one or the other without hesitation. 
Don’t waste twenty minutes dithering 
between three cinema shows. Make up your 
mind in five. Instead of debating whether 
to take the dog for a walk, decide at once. 

Take advantage of every opportunity to 
make “snap” decisions. Doing this regularly 
will give you a positive attitude which, when 
you stand at some vital cross-roads in your 
life, will provide the power of decision you 
so urgently need. 


The Technique of Successful 


Concentration 
by John B. Nettleship, B.A., B.D. 


HY can’t I concentrate?” There was 
a note of near-despair in the voice 
of the man who asked the question. 

Had he but known it, this was one of the 
reasons of his deficiency. His attitude of 
mind pre-disposed him against concentra- 
tion. His very anxiety made him increasingly 
unable. Unconsciously, if not consciously, 
whenever he took up a task that demanded 
concentration he felt that his mind was 
going to wander. 

The first step in improving our powers 
of concentration is to develop a healthy and 
hopeful attitude. Let us remind ourselves 
first that it is in the very nature of our 
mind to be able to concentrate. The mind 
is so made that it can only deal with one 
thought at a time. In this sense it is, so to 
speak, a “concentrating machine.” 

It is true that there appear sometimes 
to be exceptions to this. Occasionally on 
the stage, for example, we see a man with 
two blackboards on one of which he works 
out a complicated mathematical problem, 
while writing out a piece of poetry on the 
other. At the same time he answers verbally 
questions put to him by members of the 
audience. But these are not simultaneous 
acts of the mind at work at different tasks, 
but a very rapid alternation of functions. 
The mind can only do one thing at a time. 

This piece of knowledge ought to help 
us to form a confident attitude of mind with 


regard to this business of concentrating. We 
have the necessary apparatus for doing the 
thing we want to do. All we have to do is 
to learn to use it correctly. 

What then, is the answer to the person 
who asks “Why can’t I concentrate?” The 
first answer may be “Perhaps you have 
never tried.” This will be indignantly 
refuted, of course, but it may well be true, 
Merely to have picked up a technical book, 
tried to read a paragraph, sighed, and put 
it down in despair, is not to have made a 
serious attempt at concentration. | 

Our ideal is to make concentration an 
habitual and natural procedure, rather than 
a stern effort of the will. But if our mind- 
wandering is fairly serious, the process W1 
probably have to begin with such an effort 
of will, practised and persisted in for some 
little while. 3 if 

Consequently, some definitely sel 
imposed exercises in concentration are 
advisable. Once an exercise of this kine 
has been followed out successfully, ones 
morale about this business of concentration 


HE finest investment of a_ lifetime 

is to become acquainted in nes 
young years with the great thoughts © 
great men; and it must be done for the 
purpose of human education only—not 
for passing an examination more or less 
brilliantly. — Albert Schweitzer. 
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will have been immeasurably improved. 
One will have proved to one’s self that it 
an be done, and that is half the battle. 
There is a great truth in the words of the 
old hymn “Each victory will help you, 
Some other to win.” 

Here are two possible exercises, and both 
should be tried. First of all, take some piece 
of prose or poetry with which you are 
perfectly familiar—for preference, some- 
thing which you are in the habit of repeating 
frequently. We sing and say certain things 
regularly without really noticing their 
meaning. People who attend church are 
often guilty of this in the singing of hymns 
or the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer. These 
lines might well form the subject of this 


first exercise. 

Repeat the words slowly and aloud. Try 
to realise as you say the words their full 
meaning. If you find yourself repeating a 
phrase without thinking about it, break o! 
and go back to the beginning again., You 
may find at first that this apparently simple 
exercise is surprisingly difficult. For example, 
you will probably pass over a word without 
consciously giving it any meaning. Betsey 
in this exercise until can repeat the 
whole verse or prayer giving conscious 
and definite meaning to 

For the exercise; „some 
unfamiliar passage On a subject which is 
unknown or distasteful to y0u;, 
the passage will vary according to Our 
interests. For some it may be a company 
report in the newspapers 


for others a scien- 
tific article, or 4 passage from a religious 
magazine. 


Gradually Easier 


Tackle it in the same way that the familiar 


i i to give 
Passage was dealt with, trying 
beanies to every word (and taking the 

the meaning of any 


trouble of looking UP * y i 
unfamiliar ones in the dictionary). 
mind wanders, 80 t a 
beginning. Determine that tis peo 
however difficult, sha not mas 
you will master it. |. 
At first, exercises like a 
need a stern effort of will, aut ne a step 
eradually Berl easier, Sns concentration 
towards our ideal of making 
a habitual action. Tom 
The relationship °° wer i den 
Pee ob bject in which 
easier to concentrate On Te Lig DN E 
we are initially interested. | Hh 
follow that line of least rest 
never read anything © 
the things which imme 


will probably 
put they will 
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- is ouen thoroughly bad, both for 
e growth of our knowledge and th 
of our character. i ee 
Unless we can discipline ourselves to 
tackle uninteresting and uncongenial tasks, 
character will inevitable suffer. People who 
are troubled by inability to concentrate, 
are apt to suppose that interest is involun- 
tan, If tliey are not initially interested in 
a thing, they assume that they are nevi 
likely to be. But that is not de, f 


Interest Grows 


Interest can, and sometimes must, be 
stimulated. For instance, many a person 
who has moved from a house with a street 
frontage into one with a garden, has pro- 
fessed to have no interest in gardening. Yet 
the necessity of “keeping the place decent” 
has gradually developed real interest. 

If the second exercise above is carried out 
faithfully, the same kind of thing will be 
discovered. Deliberate and strenuous appli- 
cation will develop interest, and the interest 
thus generated will further the ability to 


concentrate. 
There is a difference, however between 


' disciplined and purposeful effort in con- 
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centration, and “flogging” the mind. Some 
people’s inability to concentrate may well 
be due to an effort to do too many things. 
The only remedy for this is to exercise a 
certain degree of selectiveness in their 
activities, and to pick out from the multi- 
tude of demands made upon them, the 
things most worthy of their attention. 
Finally, it is well, as far as possible to 
secure suitable conditions for concentration. 
It is true that this is often difficult, I am 
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to do their homework against a background 
of radio and chatter. It is perhaps a fault 
to be too dependent upon conditions for 
concentrating, but in the early stages of an 
attempt to improve the powers of concen- 
tration, such conditions are important. 
Right attitude of mind, right method, 
and right conditions are factors which will 
help to overcome the difficulties of concen- 
tration. And when the mind is brought to a 
fine sharp point by efficient concentration, it 
is amazing what a wonderfully keen tool it is. 


heartily sorry for children who have to try 


Don’t Look Too Long before 
You Leap! 


by Margaret Newby 


ASELL-DRESSED, personable young 
man enters the consulting-room. The 
casual observer might wonder why he feels 
in need of advice. As he sits down, however, 
his usual self-confident air falls away from 
him. After making conversation for a few 
minutes he suddenly remarks : 

“T wish I knew why I can’t make up my 
mind about anything.” 

“What is your immediate problem?” 

“For three years I have been assistant 
manager in a grocer’s shop. Now I have 
been asked to manage a new shop in 
another town.” 

“Your employers must have a good deal of 
confidence in you.” 

“More than I have in myself, I’m afraid.” 

“What prevents you from accepting the offer?” 

“At the moment I do most of the work 
but the manager takes final responsibility. 
If I were manager I should have the 
responsibility.” 

“And you would find that difficult?” 

“Yes—what if I should fail?” 

“You're no gambler, I see.” 

“You speak as if gambling were a virtue.” 

“Perhaps it is. The man who lives dangerously 
is a gambler.” 

(Indignantly.) “That’s all very well! My 
grandfather lived so dangerously that he 
ruined himself and his family. My father 
worked hard to get his parents out of debt. 
Thanks to him we have not known the 
poverty he had to endure. ‘Look before you 
leap,’ is his motto.” A i 

“So your grandfather's misfortune partly 
accounts for your fear of failing.’ 

“Why only partly?” 


“ ‘Look before you leap’ is an excellent motto 
provided you don’t postpone the leap indefinitely. 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” , i 

“Your grandfather leapt without looking while 
you look so long that you never leap. What is the 
secret of your father’s success?” P 

(Thoughtfully.) “I would say he weighs 
up the advantages and disadvantages of any 
situation. In the end he makes up his mind 
—quite easily it seems. And Pe, never 
known him make a wrong decision. 

“Thats a pity.” 

“A pity! Why?” 

“His never-failing success has made you unsure 
of yourself—hasn’t it?” B 
hes something in that! You don’t 
know what it would mean to me if, just 
once, I could say to my father, ‘I told you 
sole 

“Has he said that to you?” : 

“Not yet. But I’ve heard him say it to 
his friends when they come to grief through 
not taking his advice. At the same time, 
there’s something about him I admire very 
much. It’s almost as though, where his own 
interests are concerned, he is less interested 
in the success of his venture than in the fun 
he gets out of following his chosen course. 

“In other words—he’s not afraid to fail. 

“Is that what it is?” T 

“One stands a better chance of succeeding if one 
does not fear failure.” 

“Then you think I’m being half para- 
lysed, as it were, by my fear of not suc- 
ceeding?” , 

“Yes. How can you make headway if, even 
after you have made your decision, you are thinks 
ing, ‘Won’t it be dreadful if I fail after all?” : 
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“There’s sense in that. Do you know, I 
believe this fear of failing handicaps me in 
everything I try to do. As you say, I look 
so long that in the end I just can’t take the 
leap. Life would be so much easier, wouldn’t 
it, if one could be sure of leaping and 
landing safely?” 

«At that rate the spirit of adventure would die 
in us.” 

“I suppose that would be a pity. All the 
same—what I mean is—(with a rush) 
does this courage to take a risk apply to 
marriage as well as to jobs?” 

“Surely. I gather you are unable to make up 
your mind about something even more important 
than your job!” 

“As a matter of fact, the job is only part 
of my difficulty. I must go back a bit. For a 
long time I wouldn’t get entangled with a 
girl because I wanted to be sure of not 
making a mistake. But when I fell in love I 
found my caution going to the winds. I 
even went so far as to ask her to marry me.” 

“So you are not incapable of taking risks?” 

“She is my boss’s daughter. It’s really to 
help us that he is offering me this new job. 
We couldn’t get married on my present 
salary. If I accept his offer we can marry 

» 
ee a PA You are now wondering, in the first 
place, whether your marriage is sure of being a 
success, and secondly, whether you can make a 
good thing out of your business venture. 

“That sums it up.” 

“You know the answer, 
do.” 
“you mean I should 
up this doubting.” 
Pey, es—or go HA in spite of. ‘your doubts.” 

“Tt would be dreadful, wouldn’t it, if my 

, 


marriage failed.” 
amas it would. The future holds two 


“Of course 
alternatives: either you temam Jor the rest of your 
becoming more 


life in a subordinate position, 
4 or else you take the leap, 


bored as the years £0 by, : 
come what may. Have you ever Considered why we 
are so afraid of failure?” 
“Isn't it because 
pleasant?” ; 
“There is a deeper reason than that. It’s a 
matter of pride. Even above success, whether in 
love or marriage, We value our self-esteem. 
“You mean that, above all else, we drea 
having to look foolish. To go back to my 
father—although I’ve heard him say, 
told you so,’ he says it in a good-humore! 
sort of way. I don’t think he would mind 


very much if anyone said it to him.’ . 
«Possibly you are more sensitive than he is 
about the front you present to the world.” 

“And all the time I am full of doubts. 


don’t you, as well as I 


go ahead and give 


failure is—well—un- 


———————— TT 


2 
Would you say that such doubts as I ae 
are always based on the fear of taking risks 
—of making mistakes and looking silly?” 

I would say that behind the fear of failure is 
the fear of ridicule, but behind that lies the 
inability to stand on one’s own feet. You are still a 
little tied to your mother’s apron strings.” 

“I don’t like the sound of that. After all 
I’m twenty-five !” Š 

“That may be. Like so many people, you 
confuse chronological age with the age of 
maturity.” 

“What is the age of maturity?” 

“Anything from twenty to ninety. Children are 
not expected to know their own minds. Others 
make decisions for them and take the blame when 
any decision proves to have been unwise. An adult 
not only has to choose for himself—that is the 
least of his responsibilities—he must also bear the 
brunt when things go wrong. When he falls down 
he can no longer look for someone to come along 
and pick him up.” 

“At that rate I’m very much of a child. 
But surely an adult should be able to manage 
his own affairs without becoming childish.” 

“<7 don’t know that ‘should’ has anything to do 
with it. Maturity at best is relative to the environ- 
ment, upbringing and intelligence of any man or 


woman. It is impossible to say that an adult of any 
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particular age should be mature—when in fact he 
is not. An understanding of human nature rests on 
the facts as we find them, not on things as we 
would like to find them.” 

“That is a new idea to me. You are 
suggesting that I can never hope to be 
entirely free of doubts.” 

“That would be a counsel of perfection. The 
test of maturity is to be able to go forward in spite 
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of doubts as to the outcome. If I could tell you 
now that you will spend the next forty years as 
manager in the new shop and that you and your 
wife will have ten children and both live to a ripe 
old age—should I add to your happiness?” 

“As a matter of fact, you wouldn’t! I 
don’t want my future quite as cut and dried 
as that. Well, I think it won’t be long 
before we marry. [’ll let you know!” 


Being Interviewed for a Job 


by Richard Peters, M.A. 


ACIR a written application for a job 
has been outstanding enough to get one 
on to the “short-list,” the applicant can 
hammer nails in his coffin through sheer 
indiscretion at his interview—or shine so 
conspicuously as to be offered the appoint- 
ment on the spot. 

It is at the interview that the prospective 
employer usually obtains his final evidence 
on which to base his offer to one of perhaps 
hundreds of hopefuls. And while a good 
general bearing and tactful manner will be 
useless without the technical knowledge and 
experience demanded for the job, the 
following tips may help. 

First there is the need for self-assurance. 
It is natural enough that the more you want 
the job, the harder it is not to worry about 
your chances beforehand. But otherwise 
excellent candidates sometimes fall between 
two stools. On the one hand anxiety leads 
them to talk too much, and, seizing the 
initiative, to interview the interviewer ! 

On the other, lack of sufficient self- 
confidence may lead to the exact opposite. 
They may give such brief and not-very- 
enlightening replies to questions as to 
suggest being on the defensive straight- 
away. And this is usually fatal. 

Your prospective employer expects and 
wishes to see you at your best, not your 
worst. That means putting your choicest 
wares in the window and, as far as you can, 
keeping attention fixed on them. Let your 
interviewer ask any questions that might 
draw attention to your weaknesses; that is 
one of his reasons for asking to meet you, 
and there is no need for you to go out of 
your way to stress them. t 

Some people will, I know, query this 
general advice to try to, be selective. They 
will argue that all one’s cards should be 
laid on the table, and that complete frank- 
hess is the best policy. But this ignores the 


fact that a twenty-minute interview has to 
be selective in any case, and selectivity by 
the candidate, at any rate, should be 
exercised in his own favour. There is all 
the difference possible between “pushing” 
one’s merits and using bluff. ; 

So much then, for your general attitude. 
You are there to show why you should be 
given the job, and in so far as you are given 
the chance to guide the conversation In 
various directions, you take whatever 
opportunities there are to exploit your own 
selling points. 

How about the job itself? If you have 
answered an advertisement or heard of it 
through an agency, you may feel you need 
a great deal more information to make up 
your mind if the offer comes your way. In 
this case, find out before or during the 
interview whether it is preliminary or final, 
and what further opportunities you wil 
have. This business-like approach will not 
only avoid the need to ask detailed questions 
at a brief interview with others waiting; it 
will also make a good impression on your 
interviewers. R 4 

Here are a couple of ways of dealing with 
broad questions to which you will certainly 
need the answers. 


Promotion... i 
If you have to ask what kind of position 
and salary you can expect after Ki 
number of years, put the question in the 
form of a request for a maximum an 
minimum estimate. A bolder and balder 
approach may produce an answer sO oe 
conclusive as to be useless, since It a 
depends on the man.” 4 
Promotion policy is a delicate subject, 
especially if you are being interviewed Dy 
a board including people of different 
statuses. But this subject can also be 
approached if the query is suitably framed. 
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A young man in a hurry, for instance, 
might ask to what extent seniority affects 
promotion. This is cautious enough to 
attract a reply conveying all that is needed. 

Care must obviously be used in the order 
of your questions. It is unwise, for instance, 
to ask about superannuation schemes too 
early in interviews for most jobs. An 
unintentional implication too, can cause 
unnecessary bristling. This happened when 
I appeared before the selection board of a 
public corporation. One of my questions 
unwittingly implied that the corporation 
was a government agency. Although I made 
amends a few seconds later the damage had 
been done, for executives in most organisa- 
tions of this kind are sensitive about not 
being in government departments. 


Salary ..- 

Most of the interview, in spite of the 
personal record you have already sub- 
mitted, will usually be spent in asking you 
questions. You should have thought out 
your answers to the more obvious questions 
in advance. Why are you applying for this 
post instead of staying where you are: 
What kind of salary are you seeking? What 
is your present salary? In replying to the 
last, expediency as well as honesty demands 
an accurate answer. 

Tactics at an interview should vary, of 
course, according to the job, time, anı 
personalities. Don’t arrive with ideas that 


are too cut and dried; a line agreeable to 
one kind of man can easily irritate another. 
Let what you say be dependent partly on 
the atmosphere that you will have weighe 
up in the first minute or two. And remember 
that a selection board, besides being more 
formal, will usually give you less scope for 


what we might call “tactical manoeuvring 
than a single interviewer. In the extent to 
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Inferiority 
Complex 


An Inferiority complex is a disturb- 
ance in the Subconscious Mind which 
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right—a ‘disturbance centre” in Subconsciousness 
which sends out powerful negative impulses overcom- 
ing and paralysing your positive impulses, denying 
you the leasures of achievement and the joys of 
ving. You cannot control these impulses but you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating from 
your Subconscious Mind the frouble from which 
they spring. This you can do yourself, in your 
own home, in your own time. Send postcard 
today for free copy of book which describes 
the wonderful discoveries of modern psychology, 
and how you can apply them to yourself 
to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, and more 
successful life. AH correspondence confidential. 


British Institute of 
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roa (CN 181) Highbury Place, London, N.5. 


which you do use initiative take your cue, 
of course, from the other side of the table, 

However formal the interview, bear in 
mind finally that in most occupations, if 
the technical knowledge and experience of 
two men seem to be about equal, the post 
will be offered to him who has something 
distinctive to offer. So an original and fresh 
approach, provided that it is tempered with 
discretion, is usually far better than the 


“textbook” answer. 


——_ 


Neurotic 


to be neurotic. I’m delighted because I know 
what being neurotic means. That’s why I want 
to reassure all the neurotics who may read this 
book. I want to allay their doubts and fears, 
stop their self-accusations, remove their guilt 
and convictions of inferiority. 

“J want neurotics to realise what they really 
are, not what others would have them believe 
they are. Particularly do I want to prove that 
the neurotic, instead of being handicapped, 
actually is in possession of an asset. Therefore I 


say, be glad you're neurotic!” 


——————————— 
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Then follow breath-taking chapters on 
nervous guilt, self-consciousness, the fear of 
insanity, compulsions, insomnia, tiredness, 
glands, the change of life and many other 
worries of the nervous subject. 

As Dr. Bisch clearly illustrates, most of the 
world’s creative geniuses have been nervous 
subjects, and if you are neurotic, there are 
dynamic energies within you which, if under- 
stood and rightly harnessed, can give a positive 
contribution to the life of the world. 

The message may well be summed up in the 
advice given on its concluding page: ‘‘In any 
case, follow these five simple rules. Remind 
yourself of them morning and night. If neces- 
sary, paste them inside your hat! Analyse your- 
self. Stop feeling guilty. Give your ego a boost. 
Turn your handicaps into assets. Profit by your 
neurosis. Then, be glad!””—C. E. B. i 


PURGEON ENGLISH, M.D., and Con- 

stance Foster have wrought excellently in 
achieving a book about child psychology which 
brings the father into the picture in his proper 
parental role. He as much as the mother influ- 
ences the development of the child, and if his 
child turns out to be a “‘problem child” he needs 
to study himself and his own reactions to dis- 
cover what is wrong in his own attitude to 
parenthood. 

Fathers are Parents Too (Allen and Unwin, 155., 
postage 6d.) is described as a constructive 
guide, and it justifies the description. In order 
to give a child a sense of security the parents 
themselves must be emotionally mature, and 
what that implies is fully explained. 

“Many parents are struggling to raise two 
sets of children in their homes, their own 
children and their parent? children—them- 
selves. Before you can straighten out your child 
you will have to straighten out the child within 
yourself who has not quite finished growing 
up. 

The authors give considerable space to the 
significance of potting in developing character 
traits which tend to persist through life. 

“All this should make it clear that many of 
our attitudes in later life are the outcome of 
experiences incurred in the anal period of the 
child’s life. Sexual attitudes especially are often 
determined at that time. Since the organs of 
elimination and those of reproduction are so 
closely associated anatomically, the emotional 
feelings formed during the toilet-training stage 
are apt to be transferred later to the sexual 
realm.” 

Later on the writers show that masturbation 
should be looked upon with tolerance, and also 
recognised as a symptom of the need for wider 
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interests. “We may as well be realistic in this 
matter and admit that masturbation is a practi- 
cally universal phenomenon which ninety out of 
hundred people admit having practised at one 
time or another.” 

Jumping ahead, we learn that “Much of what 
your child gets out of adolescence will depend 
upon how he has been treated in his earlier 
years and how he reacts to all his previous life 
experience. If he loves and trusts his folks and 
had learned to enjoy his contemporaries, he 
should be predominately happy during adoles- 
cence while learning, growing, loving, playing, 
and learning to work.” 

And so the book leads one on, helping the 
parent to learn and to adapt so as to enable his 
child to make the best of itself throughout life 
until we reach the final chapter on “Iys never 
too late? and how to be a grandfather.— 
R. MacD. L. 

TE REALISM OF CHRIST'S PARABLES 
(S.C.M., 4s., postage 3d.) has been through 
many editions since the lecture was first de- 
lived by Oliver Chase Quick some twenty years 
ago, but its value as a truth is undiminished. t 

It leads to the conclusion that “Christianity 
shows us the possibility of a wholly different 
outcome to the adventure of living. It Ta 
justice both to the natural and supernatura 


Laughter if it comes from the heart is 
a heavenly thing.—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


aspects of man’s being. First he must an 
through Nature, through the expression of his 
own instincts in ownership and family love, that 
he is made in the image of God, Who is the 
infinite Love and the Owner of all that is. 

“Then as he grows in that knowledge, be 
must recognise the law that everything in wl a 
he has realised his own divinity has ony isd 
given him that it may willingly be given ane 
‘All must be spent for God, if it is not to pe 
utterly by being kept.” —R. MacD. L. 

ARLY piety may well la 
Ees ike Should be a welcome Eo 
Psychology and Religion in Early Childhood (S.C.M > 
4s. 6d., postage 3d.) in which J: W. D. HH 
D.D., himself a psychologist, discusses how 
introduce religion into the juvenile mind. im 

He shows how ‘‘Freud’s description of shea 
as flight from reality is applicable at all poian 
to the religion of fear. . . . To the extent os 
fear shapes our lives this false type of religio ihe 
present in us all. But this is not religion a = 
religious life has been understood and lived , 
the great saints and teachers o! 
tradition. It is not thie fe ligion CS 
The way of fear, indeed, is the wa 

The r a e a of the author may be gathers 
from his statement that ‘‘The experience O 
Christian love through human relationships Si 
vastly more important for healthy sppe 
development than early verbal knowledge 
Christian teaching about God. - «+ It may 
sometimes be more important for his spiritua! 
development that he should learn of the wonders 


i j n 
of God’s universe, as science reveals them, tha: 
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that he should be told that it is God who sends 
the rain.”” 

In substituting a religion of faith and love for 
a religion of fear we have to take into account 
the emotional n of the child; Dr. Smith 
shows how this can be done. 

“The Christian life may be described, in 
psychological language, as a process of growth 
away from the attitude of fear and selfcen! 
desire and into the attitude of courage and self- 
giving love.” 

‘The author shows how the natural child is 
more fitted for this change than those who look 
upon it as essentially selfish have been inclined 
to believe. —R. MacD, L 

VERY valuable book for the social student, 

Child Care and the Growth of Love (Pelican, 
25., postage gd.) is a summary by the well- 
known psychologist John Bowlby of the report 
prepared under the auspices of the Worl 
Health Organisation in 1951. 

“What occurs in the earliest u 
years of life can have deep and long-lasting 
effects. The theories put forward 
far from being in themselves improbable, are in 
strict agreement with what biological science 
has shown to be true of both bodily and mental 
growth. Before embarking on our review: of al 
the sad results which can follow to babies who 
are unmothered a word of reassurance to 
mothers may be timely. 

cephe cases Which are described are those of 
children who have been aes deprived 
and left emotionally lonely an [i 
exactly the kind of care which a mother gives 
without thinking that they have lacked. All the 
cuddling and playing, the intimacies of suckling, 
the rituals of wash d dressing, 
through her pride and tenderness 
little limbs he Jearns the value of 
these have been Jacking. 


“His mother’s love and pleasure in him are 
rmal mother 


_ what the baby needs.?—R. MacD. Ee 


acquire a facility for writing 
and telling language. ence 
by a London Journalist 
2d.), bears these qualities. 
‘The writer deals in turn with the y, the 
mind, the emotions, the soul, n carcers, 
home, friends, the church, recreation, politics, 
and the Bible—all from what 
the Christian point of view- 
He writes with robustness, COMM i 
Christian conviction. ‘Christ is 10. truth,” he 
says, “the foundation and source 
ood and honourable, and indecd 
modern’ life. Surely sve need to our 
relationship to Him. In this book we hope to 


bring to light some of the basic principles which 
Christ laid down in his teaching, and which He 
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confirmed in His life, and to show these same 
principles relate intimately to modern life.” 

The book is, perhaps, especially suitable for 
young men and women, just entering upon 
their careers.—R. W. W. A 

HE cures put forth for stammering are 
numberless. All haye their advocates anı 
all have their successes. 

There is much therefore in Major Master- 
man’s Stammering Self-Cured (Wright, gs. 6d., 
postage 3d.) from which the reader will benefit. 
At the same time it is the opinion of psycho- 
Jogists that stammering is a neurosis, and the 
real cure lies in understanding is action’ as 

roviding ashelter from life. 
~ Once this is realised, and the sufferer learns to 
transcend his inferiority feelings, all the tensions 
which cause difficulty in enunciation yanish. 

Exercises such as Major Masterman advo- 
cates can only be looked upon as crutches which 
give confidence while thestammerer is learning to 
know himself. There are other books which teach 
this important aspect of the subject which in this 
publication is entirely EEEE R MacD. L. 
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Break Free from Your Past 
—and Live! 
by George Benfield, M.A. 


HARLES DICKENS, in Pictures from 

Italy, tells of three aged ladies whom he 
met while in Switzerland. They were very 
anxious to leave that country and make 
their home in the warmer climate of Italy. 
But they were held back by the books. 

Their father had left them a whole 
library of theological works, which they 
never read, but which they felt it would be 
disloyal to part with. And it was quite out 
of the question to pack them up and trans- 
port them to Italy. So they shivered through 
the long winters and said, “Next Spring we 
really must go.” But they did not. They 
were, in fact, chained to the past. 

Can you, as you read these lines, think of 
something in the past which prevents you 
from living a spontancous and creative life 
now? Some grudge or slight which causes 
you to cherish resentment? Or, on the other 
hand, some past achievement which is, 1n 
itself, a legitimate source of pride, but 
which you dwell on to the detriment of 
active and energetic achievement in the 
present? 

In a literal sense, 
nothing. Every minute: 
ence enters into our 
there, influencing us 
conscious realisation. 
ditions—in hypnosis or 


of course, we forget 
st particle of experi- 
being and remains 
in ways beyond our 
Under suitable con- 
dreams, for example 
cing back to the first 
e recovered. In that sense 
nnot be forgotten, 

ling on it constantly, living 
healthy thing. 
d mental poise is to 
the past behind us. 


—memories of events 8 
year of life can b 
then, the past ca’ 

But to be dwel 
in it, as they say, 1s not a 
The way to maturity an! 
be constantly putting 


We need to forget both past successes and 
past failures, too. Let us look at some 
examples. 

“Yes, I know, dear,” said the young wife 
to her husband, lately returned from the 
war. “Your division must have been the 
best in the desert. You and your friends were 
heroes. But you’re a civilian now, and it’s 
time to forget all those other things.” 
Whereat the irate husband exploded with 
wrath, But she was right. 

Even during the war, we who were in the 
army had a way of discouraging those who 
were constantly harping on their past 
achievements. It was necessary to forget the 
feats of the past in order to concentrate on 
the demands of the present. 


Shake Off Failures 

To look back on the past through rose- 
tinted spectacles, to sigh for its good things, 
is to deprive ourselves of a true and valid 
experience of life here and now. 

A married couple, approaching middle 
age, may be tempted to pine for their lost 
youth, and for adolescent love. But, though 
that youthful experience may well have 
been good and beautiful, there is for them 
something better now, the experience of — 
mature love, which—though seventeen- 
year-olds may not believe it—is something 
much more satisfying. But that experience 
can be won by the middle-aged on one 
condition only, namely that they stop 
looking nostalgically back over their shoul- ` 
ders, and cheerfully face the new oppor- | 
tunities that the present offers. 

Even more important for our mental 
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| HE man who is set for the building 
"TS of a self that he can live with in 
some kind of comfort and with hope of 
continued improvement chooses deli- 
berately what he will let himself think 
and what kind of feeling he will feel. 
He decides that he will not permit 
himself to dwell on resentments, animosi- 
ties, criticisms, disgusts, disappointments, 
thwartings, aches, pains, and miseries 
in general, but that he will give himself 
over to big thoughts, thoughts that 
amplify and enrich the personality. 
Thoughts of appreciation and high 
desire, stouthearted and strengthening 
emotions: it is by these that we are made 

to grow into larger and braver life. 
— Winfrid Rhodes. 


= 


health is it to break free from past failures. 
A sincere Christian of my acquaintance is at 
present torturing herself into a “nervous 
breakdown.” Twenty years ago she married 
a man who had been divorced. They lived 
a very happy life together. He has just died 
suddenly. An officious female—one of those 
who are full of good works but woefully 
empty of tact—has now suggested to the 
widow that she was wrong in the first place 
to marry a divorced man. The sudden 
bereavement is nothing less than “God’s 
judgment” on that twenty-year-old sin. 

Incredible though it may seem, the 
widow accepts this explanation and cannot 
forgive herself for what she did twenty years 
ago. What is the solution to her problem? 
She cannot make restitution for her “wrong” 
—if one considers her action to have been 
such. There is one thing for her to do, 
resolutely to put the past behind her back 
and live in the present. 


Forget It! 


But meanwhile she is torturing herself 
with useless remorse, which she mistakenly 
imagines to be the Christian thing to do. 

Remorse is essentially a barren, self- 
centred emotion. It produces spiritual 
Hamlets, incapacitated for real life, chronic 
invalids of the mind. What is needed in the 
case of failure is not remorse but what the 
theologians call repentance. This means 
acknowledging one’s failure openly, making 
restitution for it where that is possible, then 
having done with it completely. 

“Go in peace and sin no more,” was the 
command of the great Master of life to a 
woman who had failed utterly. As simple 
as that. Put the past behind you and begin 
living again. 
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All this is easier said than done. Perhaps 
if we could realise what we are missing, we 
should be half way towards breaking free 
from the imprisoning bonds of the past. 
There is a world of wonder and delight to 
which we can be admitted now, there are 
activities of worth to ourselves and the 
community in which we can engage now, 
there is a life serene and satisfying to be 
lived now. These are not the same world 
the same activities, or the same sort of life 
as yesterday’s, but equally good and 
important. i 

Why yearn for the good things of the 
past, or brood over its ills? See the vision of 
present possibilities and let the dead past 
bury its dead ! y 

Supposing Dickens’? three old ladies 
could have somehow been transported, if 
only for an hour, to Italy. If they coulo 
have seen, perhaps, the Bay of Naples, wit 
its waters of incredible blue bathed in the 
sun’s warm radiance, they might have said, 
“This is the place for us, books or no books. 
Here we will stay at all costs!” 

Break clear now from past failurı i 
achievement by letting the vision of life 
today, with all its rich possibilities, dawn 
upon your spirit. 


e and 


| A hobby will help you... 


Music 


TART by joining a group of interested 

people. Most towns have a music or a 
gramophone club. j Failing this, anes 

eople you know and try to organise one. 
ý oak mast draw u a programme to keep 
members keen and interested. You might have a 
series on the lives of the great composers, 
getting individuals to volunteer to read papers 
on the composers of their own choice, an 
illustrating them with records of their nar i 

A knowledgeable friend might talk a ae 
composition with illustrations of differen 
styles of music. You could have fun contras! na 
French with Spanish music, and Indian M 
Chinese music. There might be discutan a o 
subjects like jazz, folk music, LA 2 uF 
symphonies. You could arrange pari is a 
concerts and operas, and ask local musict 
talk and perform for you. ee! 

You re ¢ more out of it if cae A 
make music for yourself. If you sing, m Dair? 
Join your local operatic society or He Lie 
Lf you have a favourite instrument, tear 
to play it! ; 

Bane able to sing or play an age 
will give you a much deeper appren "an 
music than you can obtain merely 


listening and reading about it. 
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CHOOSING A MARRIAGE 
PARTNER 


ARRIAGE is the most important step 

in life. The married man has a definite 
place in the community. He can think of 
himself as a citizen, in a different way from 
the bachelor, even if the latter is a rate- 
payer. He has at last caught up with his 
father, who is psychologically the rival of 
every male child. 

As a married woman, the female, too, has 
a status denied to the spinster, however 
valuable the single woman may be to the 
community. 

Neither man nor woman should regard 
marriage merely as an opportunity for 
licensed sex. It is a partnership in which the 
whole community has an interest, since 
unhappy and unsuccessful marriages have 
a disintegrating effect upon society, and 
happy marriages are the foundation of it. 

It is not surprising that many people 
write for advice on the subject. They “look 
before they leap,” and so stand trembling 
on the brink, afraid of making a mistake. I 
have to make it clear to them that in mar- 
riage, as with other aspects of life, there can 
be no final security. 

There is no Miss Right with whom James 
can live happily ever after. For the woman 
there is no Prince Charming who will 
inevitably and permanently enthrone his 
choice and let her share his kingdom. 

All one can say to Jack and Jill is that if 
each of you is reasonably mature in the way 
you look at life—if the happiness of another 
can be as important to you as your own, if 
you see that sharing and not grabbing is 
the law of being; if you realise that through 
living and sharing with another you will be 
learning and developing; in short, if you 
look upon marriage as an adventure from 
which the satisfactions come through con- 
fronting life together, and not as a final goal 
—then you need never regret the step, and 
you will find that marriage and parenthood 
give a real meaning to life. 
gist of what I can 

say to the man who writes that 
his parents want him to marry, and that he 
has a choice of two girls. | One is not 
awfully attractive, but she is very good- 
natured and kindhearted and placid, and 


TES is really the 


we get on well together. I do have a funny 
feeling at times that I can hardly wait to 
see her, and I ring her up. When I am 
restless her placidness does something to me 
and quietens me down. 

“The other girl excites me when I think 
of her, and I cannot eat or sleep. She is gay, 
attractive and good fun.” 

He probably feels my answer to be very 
inadequate, but one cannot pick a girl out 
and say this would make you a good wife, 
and this would not. 

I say to him: “Each one of us has many 
differing facets to his character and many 
different emotional needs. The appeal a 
girl makes may be purely physical, or some- 
thing about her may arouse, on a different 


UT seck ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these 
be added unto you.— 


things shall 
Matthew 6: 33- 


plane, the original love felt for the mother. 
One girl may be a stimulus to tackling life 
boldly. Another may present herself as a 
refuge from the struggle of life. 

“Nobody can tell you whom you ought to 
marry. Getting married is just the begin- 
ning; after that you proceed by trial and 
error (and perhaps some friction) to adapt 
yourselves to each other. Each can give 
something to the other; each has something 
to learn. Do not think so much as to whether 
the girl is the ‘right’ wife for you, but 
whether you have the qualities of self- 
sacrifice and adaptability which go to make 
a good husband.” 

Not very romantic is it? But I hope it still 
leaves scope for love’s young dream. 

I tell him further for his guidance that he 
should not marry unless he is able to see in 
the girl the mother he desires for his children. 
His choice is then based on more mature 
grounds. 

The damming up of sex energy is bound 
to make a man feel restless and he may find 
himself returning, unconsciously or delibe- 
rately, to ways of releasing tension which 
he had outgrown. But there is no need to 
make a worry of that. 

My final advice to him is not to choose a 


4 
girl because he believes she will make him 
a good partner in sex matters unless also she 
has qualities which seem likely to make her 
a good partner in life. 


ERE is a letter from a man in his 

thirties who states that his only 
serious ambition has been “to get a secure 
position (which I now have), to marry, and 
to have a small family.” 

All very worthy ambitions, one might 
say. Why has he not achieved them? 
Because they represent an escape from life, 
rather than an extension of it. By seeking 
security he reveals that he has been moti- 
vated by fear. It is that same fear that has 
held him back from taking the plunge 
when opportunity has offered itself. 

He has wanted to be told what to do, and 
has not dared to take the initiative. The 
details which he gives of his personal history 
enable me to explain this: 

“The trouble is that you were the kid 
brother of your family, and have remained 
the kid brother ever since. You search for 
security because your first impression of life 
was of inadequacy compared to your big 
brothers and sisters who seemed so secure in 


MAN'S life is made by the hours 

when great ideas lay hold upon 
him. And, except by way of living per- 
sons, there is no channel down which 
great ideas come oftener into human 
lives than by way of books.—Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


their seniority. You have not yet realised 
that you have caught them up. 

“Do not hold it against yourself that you 
are a ‘dreamy and unworldly type.’ There 
are too many of the hardbitten competitive 
sort about. You can, however, seek to imple- 
ment your dreams, by study and associating 
yourself with those who see the need for 
change in the national and international 
set up. You can make a contribution to life 
whether you marry or not, by doing that. 

“Do not think of Marriage as ‘doing a 
kindness to some young woman.’ You need 
to put yourself into training for marriage, if 
it should be your lot. Do not cumber your- 
self with comfortable habits which you will 
be loath to give up, and remember that a 
secure income is not enough to compensate 
for a husband who is always anxious and 
worried over trifles. 

“You need constructive interests in place 
of addictions, and you can join others who 
share your tastes for artistic culture. As soon 
as you suspect yourself of forming a routine 
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(representing security), break it up and 
start something fresh. It is very possible 
that your complaisant self masks an aggres- 
siveness which can be used in tackling the 
difficulties and problems of life, once you 
allow it vent.” 


EXT is a letter from a younger 
man who hesitates to cultivate 
friendships with girls because he fears that 
he has an incurable interest in his own sex. 
From the account he gives of himself I 
am sure this is not the case. His brothers 
died in infancy and he was brought up with 
a bunch of sisters, and he fears he has been 
moulded to their pattern. In consequence o: 
this fear he is always on the look out to 
discern and suppress what he considers to 
be feminine characteristics, and so is con- 
tinually at war with his natural self. 

Every man has something of the wanar 
in him, and in order to be a complete per: 
sonality he has to take himself as he is, Ta 
use the feminine as well as the mascu in 
characteristics with which he is esas 
This has nothing to do with physical is 
physiological sex. A man who uses his ean 
tivity and intuition is still a complete m 
although he may dislike rough games an 
horseplay. . 

As I ein to this young man, in the 
course of normal development there nee 
stage when boys are more interested in thet 
own sex than in the opposite, and the sane 
is true of girls. Such interests are alway: 
liable to be resumed when for any reason 
there is a check to progress. . P 

I think what happened to this man wa 
that he was surrounded by femininity (wh? 
being sisters represented “un-touchables ) 
and he unconsciously transferred the taboo 
to all women. If he realises this, his natura 
male interest in women will develop i” 
time. We can be sure of this because he 
reveals that his sexual fantasies are con- 
cerned with females and he responds 
physically to their proximity. A 

There are many in this young man’s 
position who have an erroneous idea O 
themselves; they only need a knowledge © 
all the circumstances, plus some encourage- 
ment, to enable them to look forward to 
love and marriage. 


P letter from a bachelor 
raises the old, old problem © 
“should a woman tell.” It is one whic 
constantly crops up in my correspondence: 
In the first thrill of finding themselves 
loved, each of the couple is apt to believe 
that he or she has found the one who w! 
completely understand, and to indulge i 
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the luxury of confession. It is a luxury of 
course. All of us have something to regret. 
All of us have a sense of guilt, possibly over 
quite trivial childish acts, which is a burden 
relieved by sharing. 

Confession of trivialities may help to 
deepen the sense of mutual love. But it is 
another matter when the guilt is associated 
with some act which society has agreed to 
condemn, We have no right, however, to 
put ourselves in judgment over others, and 
no man or woman should be asked to 
condemn himself. p 

The importance of chastity is not in a 
physical act but in an attitude of mind 
which is or is not one of personal and social 
responsibility. A girl may be led astray 
through ignorance of her own nature, or she 
may give herself to a lover from pity, 
believing it to be the right thing to do in 
the circumstances. Her mistake should not 
debar her for ever from fulfilling herself in 
marriage and maternity. 

If she has found a man to love her and 
offer her a home, confession may cause 
needless frustration and harm—even though 
the man believes that he is big enough to 
“take it.” He may find it impossible to 
avoid looking at the question through the 


- 5 
eyes of another. “What would my mother 
say?” miay be the uppermost thought which 
can prevent him from following his own 
instinct. 

If a girl reveals something in her past of 
which she is ashamed, that shows that she is 
not able to live comfortably with “sin,” and 
so is essentially chaste. Something of this I 
have said to this man who finds himself in 
this dilemma. His history shows that as the 
only son he has been very much possessed 
by his parents, and now in this crisis of his 
life he is not man enough to make his own 
decision. 


I WOULD like in conclusion to 
make some remarks about the 
universal habit of giving advice. 

Sometimes the advice is prefaced with the 
remark “If I were you,” which surely is the 
most inane saying possible! The supposition 
at once negatives what follows, since cach 
person is so obviously himself, and it is as 
himself that he has to solve his problem and 
adjust to life. 

All that one can do in honestly giving 


- advice is to point out general principles which 


may help the person concerned to come to 
a decision. 


What Does Your Boss Think Of You? 


posers you feel that you don’t get a 
credit you deserve for your work. Possibly 
you expect to get promotion when the next 
vacancy arises. Or maybe you have no idea at 
all what the boss really thinks of you. | 

This test is designed to give some indication 
of what your chief will think of you if he is 

erfectly fair and honest. ~~ oe 
EE each question with a definite ‘“‘yes 
or “‘no.” Then turn to the key at the end. 


1.—Are you always ready to accept additional 
responsibility at work? 

2,—Is it a principle with you never to do poor 
quality work even though you may be able 
to get away with it? 3 

i 2-Could you honestly be described as 
accurate and dependa jit are 

.—Are you punctual in getting to work? 

Do Ba el confident that you are making 
a success of your present jo! 

6.—Do you Tike rost of the people you work 
with? 

7-—Do you always tackle 
enthusiastically without 

8.—Have you a reputation 
tempered—even when you are in 
culties? 

9.—Do you make sure that you take your 
share of the less pleasant or difficult 


` work? 


the job in hand 
grumbling? 
for being good- 


diffi- 


10.—Are you quick in applying new ideas or 
learning new methods at work? 

11.—Do you try to do something every day 
beyond what is actually expected of you? 

12.—Do you go to classes or study books to 
improve your present position? 

13.—Could you teach someone else to do your 

` job efficiently? 

14.—Do you try to overlook the peculiarities of 
your manager or supervisor? 

15.—Are you careful never to embarrass your 
boss? x 

16.—Do you accept advice or criticism calmly, 
without being offended? 

17.—When you have some complaint to make, 
do your choose your time carefully and 
plan how to deal with the matter tactfully? 

18.—Do you study your boss’s personal likes 
and preferences? 

19.—Have you studied details of any job to 
which you would like to get promoted? 

20.—Do you ever express admiration for any of 
the boss’s qualities and abilities? 


Score five for each ‘‘yes” answer. A total over 
75 is excellent and the boss should think highly 
of you; 65 to 75 is good; 50 to 65 is fair. Under 
50 it is possible you may be regarded as a good 
worker, but to get into the running for pro- 
motion you need a more positive and broader 
approach to your work. 
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How to Overcome Your 


Loneliness 
by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


URING our war with France in the 

Napoleonic era, it was customary to 
send French prisoners to Coventry—a place 
as far as possible from the sea, and therefore 
difficult for escape. The Coventry people 
were not at all pleased at the use made of 
their city, and made no attempt to relieve 
the prisoners’ sense of isolation, as happened 
in prison centres elsewhere. 

To be “sent to Coventry” therefore 
became a symbol for social ostracism, and 
the phrase is still sometimes used in that 
sense. 

In that sense, too, there are many men 
and women who sentence themselves to 
imprisonment and send themselves to 
“Coventry.” They live in a community 
which takes little or no notice of them, and 
sometimes they write to the newspapers or 
to this magazine and complain of the 
unfriendliness of people around. 

“I have lived here for years,” they say, 
“and I don’t even know my next door 
neighbour. What can I do to overcome my 
loneliness?” 

Is it true, as I am suggesting, that the 
fault is in themselves? To a very large 
extent I believe that it is so. People generally 
are essentially friendly; one characteristic 
of humanity is a social instinct, an urge 
for getting together and co-operating. But 
people are also creatures of routine, easily 
satisfied with the closed circle in which they 
live, and they will not readily make the 
effort needed to adapt to a newcomer. They 
will, however, respond with friendliness if 
the newcomer “shows willing? and makes 
an advance towards them. 

This is not as it should be, but in the 
growing complications of social life it is 
unfortunately true, and the individual who 
waits to be ‘discovered’ and made one of 
the circle may wait indefinitely. 

The consequence is that the onus is on 
the newcomer to push himself and to prove 
himself, and if he is lacking in self-assertion 
he may not find this easy. pi 

One difficulty is that the spread of cities 
has resulted in the growth of populous 
centres which are mainly ‘‘dormitory 
towns.” The worker spends much time 
travelling, and goes home merely to sleep. 


He has neither leisure nor inclination to 
get to know his neighbours, or to belong 
to any local organisations. 

The individual who is lonely can see 
himself, therefore, as part of a huge social 
problem; yet that very fact points the way 
to a remedy in a majority of cases. He or 
she can make himself part of the social 
machinery which has been set up to combat 
this artificial segregation. In almost every 
new area there will be found community 
centres, sponsored by authority but 
managed by the local inhabitants, and here 
the newcomer will meet with friendliness 
and opportunity. Dancing and whist-drives 
will probably represent the money-making 
side of the communal activities, but there 
is always, too, a section which is anxious to 
extend the cultural interests, represente 
by discussion groups, dramatic societies, 
art and music. aes 

Whether in the spotlight of publicity oF 
in the background as a member of a sore 
mittee, there is a place for each individual 
with the special gifts which he brings: oh, 

I can hear the lonely person saying, r 
I could not possibly do anything like Di 
I have no gifts.” How do you know? 
parable of the talents which you can rea 
about in the Gospels has a lesson for you. 


HAVE A GO! 


It is by making use of yourself that you 
uncover the value which is in your own 
unique personality. Don’t shelter bee 
“I couldn’t possibly,” but let your sloga: 
be “PI try!” i 

“Often dodjes in a small town or ay 
are shockingly ignorant of the facile 
which the educational authority, aims A 
the local school in the way of evening C ae 
in every conceivable subject. You can R 
for a university degree in your spare st 
if so inclined, and at the same time m 

thers with similar interests. 
° veces and chapels, of courses es 
always a social side to their activities be a 
varies with the particular parish. I 
parson does not seek you out, look him ps 
and introduce yourself. If nobody speaks . 
you as you come out,take the initiative, com 
ment on the service and introduce yoursell. 
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“J am X. I’ve only recently come here. 
Do you live in the neighbourhood?” 
Sports and games, of course, offer a wide 
field for making acquaintances and friend- 
ships. If the local tennis and golf clubs are 
a bit “sniffy,” don’t condemn them and 
sulk. If there is nobody to sponsor you, there 
are municipal courts and courses where you 
will find someone to speak to. Rambling 
and cycling clubs will probably make you 
welcome. If you have any interest in such 
subjects, don’t hold back for want of know- 
ledge, but get in touch with the local 
archeological or naturalist society. 
This is a democratic age, and it is not 
necessary to have been to a public school 
or to know who was your grandfather in 
order to qualify for any particular circle. 
_ If you want people to take an interest 
in you, you must show yourself interested 
in them. It is surprising what inspiration 
and sometimes lasting friendship can come 
from casual meetings in cafés, theatres, 
cinemas, and trains. 


HOW TO UNBEND 


Admittedly the British do not readily 
unbend to a stranger, but that is a tradition 
which you can help to alter. Don’t be 
effusive and clinging so as to be a nuisance, 
but do not hold back from a reasonable 
advance for fear of being snubbed. 

I have said a good deal about taking the 
initiative. There are many people who are 
psychologically inhibited from so doing, yet 
they are the people who have the most to 
gain by such action. What about them? 

They are the people who blush an 
stammer and “dry up” when they attempt 
conversation. All that I have said so far in 
fhis article is to them like a mirage 1m the 

esert to a man dying of thirst. 

It is for them Pj consider how they have 
got that way. Their basic inheritance an 
potential value is the same as, others, but 
somehow they cannot believe it. The i 
others as interesting, successful, and — 
come, but they can only think about them- 
selves in terms of disparagement. . sii 

This attitude will have started in cl i = 
hood, perhaps even in infancy, and t 7 
have not emotiona 
assurance of personal V 
through a parental ee oi 
you whatever you are an > ; 
never cease to ve you” has been lacking. | 

Perhaps as the eldest of the family yo 
have been at one and the same time a 
dered insecure by being displaced y 
another, and also burdened with respon- 
sibility for “setting an example.” Perhaps 


HERE is no verbal vitamin more 
potent than praise.—Frederick B. 
Harris. 


as the youngest you have been bullied and 
snubbed by your elders until you have come 
to expect similar treatment from those 
outside the family circle. Possibly you have 
been warned that others are always ready 
to “take advantage”? in some way; or you 
have accepted the view of your schoolmates 
or teachers that you are lacking in qualities 
which you “ought” to have. 

In one way or another you have accepted 
the idea of yourself as unacceptable, and 
then you are indeed imprisoned in a vicious 
circle. Your stammer, or blush which 
started as the response to tensions and 
anxiety becomes your excuse for holding 
back. Your lack of ease due to social inex- 
perience becomes a reason for keeping 
yourself aloof from social contacts. 

You are in fact refusing to enter the water 
because you have never learned to swim, 
while deploring the fact that swimming is 
impossible for you! “I can’t swim, but Iam 
willing to learn” is the correct attitude, and 
should be applied to social life. 

It is no crime to show yourself a “learner” 
when you also show willingness to improve. 
It is no crime to be awkward, blushing and 
hesitant, but by holding back you are acting 
as if you are criminal and ‘‘untouchable.” 

Perhaps introspection will show that you 
have an abiding sense of guilt due to a 
feeling that the sex urge, which you share 
with all the rest of humanity, is somehow 
evil in itself. You need to forgive yourself 
for curiosity and explorings which were part 
of the process of growing up. 


WONDERFUL WORLD 

and the way of escape 
of isolation is open. 
Instead of looking wistfully at others and 
wishing you were like them, you realise that 
they are no more “supermen” than your- 
self and you can follow, if at present you 
cannot lead. Childish mannerisms which 
can be outgrown must not hold you back. 
Physical blemishes or inferior physique are 
no reasons for condemning yourself to life- 
long imprisonment. You still have the 


ability to co-operate. 

You need be lonely no longer- Life is an 
adventure in which all have a part. You 
are of course different. In fact you are 


unique, and that is why you have a right 
to be yourself and to share in the collective 


life of the community. 


Remove anxiety 
from your prison 


—————— 
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Readers may submit 
psychological or sexual 
problems to our Advice 
Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives each 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 
“background” to the prob- 


lem: age, occupation, sex (married or single), 
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home life, position in the 


family, hobbies and interests. A considered reply will be sent in due course to 


all enclosing a stamped addressed envelope and fee of ros. 


(If the reader 


merely wishes for information on matters of fact, and not a psychological assess- 


ment of his difficulties, he need only enclose a 


fee of 5s.) Address to the 


Psychologist Advice Bureau, Manfield House, 1, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. When the point raised is one of general interest extracts 
from letters and the answers to them may be published. No names will be given. 


Shy and Depressed 


Iam a single man aged twenty-five. My interests 
are entirely centred on myself. My home life has 
been a deterrent to solving my problems and all 
my brothers and sisters show signs of frustration, 
yet accept it better than I do. We rarely talk to 
each other at home. 

I have tried to build up will power, but it has 
been hopeless and my failures and humiliation 
have cost me dearly. 

When I meet strangers I am very shy and 
awkward; I feel that I bore them and make them 
as awkward as myself. I am depressed all the time. 

Being lazy and careless, I am only moved to 
action when roused or pressed. I would be grateful 
Sor your advice or encouragement. 


[= is easy to see that you must be rather 
a peculiar family as a whole. It would 
seem that none of you has been allowed to 
express himself naturally. Your description 
suggests a family in which all normal bicker- 
ing and disputing was frowned upon and 
a sense of guilt engendered if anyone broke 
the peace. 

That is all wrong. Children learn to live 
together through friction which rubs down 
the corners ! 

You are a united family by consanguinity 
and nothing else. You do not appear to have 
found anything in common. All your resent- 
ments fester inwardly instead of being 
worked off. The consequence is that you 
have never learned to live happily with 
yourself. You dislike yourself, and want to 
change by “will power.” But the will has 
no power to change. That happens through 
the imagination. 

In order to grow up you have to accept 
the basic things about yourself, instead of 
wishing you were not yourself. No doubt 


i i i f which 
there is plenty in your experience © i 
you can be justly proud. You say AROR 
about your parents, but we can guess tie 
they have little understanding of on T 

Give up trying to change yourse 
effort, and just let yourself be. Find a place 
in your heart to love yourself, believing in 
your own personal value, and you will have 
love to give others. Get your interest ea 
yourself and you will find yourself interes S 
in others. Let your imagination tell ie 
“I am a decent chap” instead of willing 
ourself to be changed. 
y' It might be a forward step to leave Poot 
uninspiring home and get into a di oe 
atmosphere. Get a girl to love you, an ah 
may persuade you that you are W 
loving. 
Mistakes in Office 


Can you help me please? I would like to be 4 
good shorthand ge fal I make mistakes in my 
work. There is nothing wrong with my vee 
but sometimes my hand seems paralysed ana i 
not think quickly enough to cope with wha 
required of me. A 

My home life is quiet. 
mother and me. = am an 0 
thirty-five years old. 5 

E I think the girls 
talking about me, and I have 
crying inwardly. f P 

E cannot help you with your § a 
Wii but perhaps we can give y' 
the right angle on yourself and life. 

Our social economy has pushed 
the wrong track, and yon 
to fulfill your womanhood, S 
that SaN Pains the most important ina 
for you, and no increase of expertness 1 
shorthand is going to make life satisfy poui 


idowed 
Just my widowe 
nly child, and am 


in the office are 
the sensation % 


eee 


As 
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You are getting morbidly sensitive re- 
garding what folk in the office think about 
you, and can easily become imaginative 
about that, because you have not found a 
way of really using yourself in directions 
which can be substitutes for your frustrated 
urges. 

Living a “quiet home life” with your 
widowed mother makes you introspective 
and a-social. You must not plan your life 
to fit in with your mother’s life. She has 
known the joys of marriage and maternity, 
and she should be anxious that you should 
have your chance. Such a quiet home life 
is to shut yourself out away from the chance 
of growth, and debars you from making a 
real contribution to social life. 

You may or may not marry; but you 
have aspects of yourself which can only be 
developed through mixing freely with your 
fellows and sharing their interests. Get out 
and about and do things you have never 
done before. Take pride in your personal 
appearance and give yourself treats. Your 
shorthand will improve as you become a 
more vital person. 


Desperately Lonely 

I feel life to be unendurable and wonder whether 
it is worth while. I am desperately lonely. 

Sometime ago I met a lady who I would like to 
know better, but I haven’t the courage to approach 
her. Do you think it is because Tam afraid of 
being laughed at? 

T have been told that I am temperamental—one 
minute up and one minute down. My age is fory- 
five, and I work in a factory. I am unmarried an 
live with my sister. 

O woman will laugh at a man because 
she has found favour in his eyes. No man 
will let the thought of possible mockery 
deter him from following his own pathin life. 

You have expected life to make things 
easy. You have thought that the “suitable” 
woman would present herself ready made, 
as it were, and you would only need to take 
her. The life you are leading with your un- 
married sister is akin to marriage without 
any responsibility. You live together, but 
not in the intimate relationship which 
necessitates adapting yourself to each other 


i our ersonalities. 
and so developing Y" & comfort and self- 


You have a degree ' 
indulgence which holds you back from 
taking any drastic step to en 
to be less “temperamental you sh 5 
fulfilment in life. You cannot expect to “fall 
in love” like a young man, and given a 
certain measure of compatibility you might 
make a marriage of esteem which would 


grow into love. 
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A stable marriage is not something 

achieved in a moment, but has to be built up. 
First conquer your selfishness. 


Frustrated in Love 


I have fallen in love no less than seven times, 
but I have never yet been able to ask a girl I was 
in love with for a date. 

My conversation is poor, owing to my voice 
which is at times harsh or indistinct. Sometimes 
I suffer from pains in my thighs, and I feel very 
tired and dispirited. 

I have a car, a collection of books, and my 
hobbies are swimming, dancing, studying the art 
of speech, singing and psychology. 
vou have never yet been in love, cer- 

tainly not seven times. You may have 
met girls you feel you would like to kiss 
and sleep with, but that is not love. 

When you love you will forget yourself 
and consequently be able to be yourself. 
Your trouble is that you are trying to force 
yourself into the person you feel you ought 
to be. That person in your imagination has 
charm and “savoir faire,” and a most 
pleasing voice. You have none of these 
things, but you dare not approach a girl 
until you acquire them! 

It may be that your ideal is to be as 
unlike your father as possible, and there 
may be something about the girl who 
attracts you who resembles in some ways 
your mother (if only by contrast) or your 
untouchable” sister. The mysterious pains 
in the thighs certainly suggest self-punish- 
ment for unconscious wishes. 

It is absurd to say that a man with a car 
cannot get opportunities. You are wonder- 
ing what your imagined man would say and 
do, instead of being natural. Don’t think you 
have to “fall” in love. Learn to get on with 

irls as companions rather than as sexual 
objects. When you know a girl you may come 
to love her whether or no she is a good 
looker, and when you feel the girl is the one 
ou would choose as the mother of your 
Children, then you can talk of love. 

Your technique in life has been all wrong. 
Try this new one. Be yourself on all occa- 
sions and think of showing yourself a good 
friend and neighbour to all you come into 
contact with. 


“Tense and Nervous” 


I have always suffered from a sense of in- 
feriority, and I blush very easily. I am self- 
‘conscious and tense in the company of friends and 
strangers alike, and I am not a very good mixer 
with girls. 

My parents were not willing for me to leave 
home when I had the chance of taking a job that 


———— 
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I liked, and I became an apprentice engineer. I 
cannot get very interested in my work, and feel 
tense and nervous and worry very easily. I am 
now living away from home. 

My family were very kind to me, but usually 
when a decision was called for, they did the major 
part of the deciding for me. I am a young man, 
unmarried and am interested in most outdoor sports. 
yeu need only a little encouragement 

in order to do yourself justice. 

It has been unfortunate for you that your 
parents in their anxiety to guide you aright, 
failed to encourage your initiative. They 
should have been very glad that you had 
a bias towards any career, and should have 
encouraged you in the direction in which 
you wanted to go. By holding you back on 
that and other occasions they have made 
you doubt your ability to cope with life. 
The result is that you are apt to regard 
yourself as a child and to feel that everyone 
else is your superior. 

There is another aspect of your upbring- 


ing, and it is this. No doubt your parents 
conveyed to you by suggestion, if not words, 
that the reason why they would not trust 
you to go away was the fear that you might 
get mixed up with “girls.” Thus women. 
would be presented to you in the light of 
danger, and not thought of as companions. 

Ignorance of sex, too, causes a young man 
to be constantly thinking of sex, and you 
are probably more conscious of women as 
sexual objects than you would have been 
if you had been brought up to mix socially. 
This consciousness can make you shy and 
easily blush. The more you_keep from the 
opposite sex the more self-conscious you 
remain. A normal social life which includes 
women is a great help in adjusting to sex. 

There is no harm in blushing, and it has 
a certain attractiveness. You must not let 
it drive you into a corner. You must learn 
to accept it as part of your personality, 
knowing that you will blush less as soon 
as you refuse to be embarrassed by it. 


Speaking Personally 


HE farmer’s wife smiled as her husband 

went into the yard. “Get your shirt off an’ 
Mother'll give you a rub,” he had said. “A farm’s 
the place for getting bad backs,” she said cheer- 
fully. “Nobody's going to see you; come here to the 
fire; warmth helps.” 

He undressed to his trousers, and she told him 
to hold them loose round him. She shook the bottle 
and began to massage a cool creamy liquid into the 
small of his back. While she was at it Belle came 
in. He hitched his trousers. 

“What the . . .? Belles seen a lad’s skin 
before,” said the farmer's wife, tugging from 
behind. She went on rubbing. 

“That'll do,” she said finally, with a broad 
sweep of her palm. “It'll warm up a bit, maybe.” 
He read the bottle label as he took it out; “‘Horse 
and Cattle Embrocation”’! While he worked as 
best he could, his back began to burn... - 


Many townsfolk who see farmwork only in 
newspaper photographs and in the sunshine when 
they visit the country in fine weather, think that it 
consists largely in leaning over gates and saying 
“Ah!” in a wise manner while puffing a pipe. 


The, could not be more wrong. It is tremen- 
dously hard labour. As one who threw up office 
work to become a farmhand, I know. I still 
remember that after a few days pitching hay, my 
hands were so stiff and blistered from holding the 
fork that on waking I could hardly grip the door- 
knob tightly enough to open the bedroom door. 

The strained back and the embrocation, above, 


Hard Furrows 


by John May 


are then part of a very true story. That it is fiction 
does — it z true to life. The story 15 
called “Call of the Soil” (Robert Hale, 105. 6d., 
postage 4d.) and is a new novel by Crichton 
Porteous, himself a town worker who escaped to 
farming. i 
4 seine was born in Leeds but brought up in 
Manchester. He was drawn to the Peakland Hill. 
from the earliest time he can remember. On Ms 
‘marriage he settled at Combs, North Derbyshires 
and lived there until the war. Since then he has 
lived near Matlock in Mid-Derbyshire. 


He has written a trio of autobiographical books 
about his experiences as a farmhand and on a 
newspaper, and others about the unique Derbyshire 
custom of well-dressing, about Peakland caves an 
caverns, and about the county of Derbyshire ttset)- 
He has also travelled widely as a farm journalist, 
and written nine novels. 

This one is a tough story about a young man 


who rebel i ‘ountant (as 
h bels against being made an accoun 
I rebelled myself!) and through ja RA makes 


his way in farming to a success tha 
the ae fet is right. So, as from the father ant 
the job he dia net agree with, he once more goes 
‘into the wilderness. p 
"Porteous seems to like writing these stories of 
struggle, with a man’s character making Y 
tougher for him than it might otherwise 9€. 7 
ending is half sad, and yet right. Irsa E 
story. But somehow I wish this one, and another () 
his heroes, too, could have shown a little more 


gumption and ended the tale more happily! 
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II 


NERVOUS ANXIETY: Its 


Causes and Cure 
by a Psychotherapist 


AID the patient: “The trouble is I 

never feel safe. I wake up miserable with 
the thought of what another day may bring. 
I am fearful and apprehensive, and any 
responsibility gives me an appalling fecling 
in the pit of my stomach, No matter what 
I do, I can’t stop this awful fear that some- 
thing dreadful will happen.” 

This is nervous anxiety. Many folk in all 
walks of life pass through a veritable hell 
because of it. It plays havoc with happiness. 
It arrests adventurous living. It destroys 
or prohibits romance, and leaves its life the 
mere ghost of what it ought to be. 

If this kind of trouble is yours, even if 
you cannot afford time or money for psycho- 
analysis, there is something you can o 
about it—if you are determined enough. 
You have to understand yourself and con- 
nect your nervous fears with their real 
causes. Then having faced a known problem 
instead of an unknown one, i 


you are in a 
position to lay firmer foundations for peace 


and happiness ahead. 

What are the basic causes of your nervous 
anxiety? You may say “The war that left 
me like this” or “The boss at work gives 
me the jitters.” Alternatively, you may 
blame married life, or single life, or your 
mother-in-law or your grumbling appendix. 
These troubles ma certainly be “acces- 
sories after the fact,” but they are not the 
fact itself. We have to look for the basic 
causes of nervous anxiety in the earliest 
years and months of life. In fact, your 
trouble started in babyhood. 

Let me enumerate some of the things that 


happen to us and affect us in these very 


early days. 
IRST, there is the shock of being 
born. Much sympathy goes out to 


the mother of the babe at this time. But 
? He has a very difficult 

as to leave the peaceful security 
into a noisy, 


nd he is defenceless. 


his security is cut, í 

This crisis of þirth is & tremendous shock 
baby. 

aT 4 is the attitude of the mother. 


Most mothers long for children, and their 


maternal love flows out i 
children the protection enne e 
a baby needs. But some mothers, be ee 
of emotional inhibitions or a darnia 
in marriage, are incapable of givin his 
intimate love to the baby, and some ne we 
mothers communicate their fear and help- 
lessness to the child. icip; 

Third, with some babies, the frustrations 
s PE hee] period are very severe. Per- 

e food is insuffici it 

Perhaps the breast is aka pet 
the infant, or the reluctant nhen ae 
be in such a hurry to close the feeding 
period, that the baby is left hung ad 
frustrated. Perhaps there is eari 
older brothers or sisters producing re ey 
in the mind of the baby. as 

„This kind of start in life gives rise ti 
different reactions in the baby. For instanc S 
the babe’s unsatisfied hunger for the ete r 

An ounce of enterprise is wi 
pound of privilege.—F? Seit R. de A 


the very hunger will destro ill hi 

So to save his life, he oyan dl a 
and pretends it is not there. Such a A 
in later life wants everything to be pleasant 
because he is afraid of the panic he is aioe 
on, and when emergencies come, he i 
haunted by anxiety. i $ 

Analysis has shown that a baby may be 
so angry with frustration that he fears he 
will devour the frustrating mother, or even 
imagines he has devoured her. So he goes 
through life fearing the ghastly consequences 
with a guilty fecling he cannot explain. He 
has the irrational fear that sudden doom 
may descend on him at any moment, or 
that he has committed crimes that cut him 
off from all hope of peace, success or 
enjoyment. 

‘On the other hand, a baby frustrated of 
some necessary factor in mother-love may 
—by screaming rebellion—seek to force love 
and attention from the parent. If this 
attempt is met by anger and impatience 
from the parent, the babe’s security may 
þe threatened, and a pattern is formed, 
whereby whenever he seeks to assert himself 
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and claim his rights, .he feels threatened 
with awful judgment, and becomes panicky 
and hesitant. 


Noe I cannot stress the point too 
clearly that the general pattern of 
our emotional reactions to life is made in 
these upheavals of very early infancy. If these 
emotional problems remain unmastered at 
this early age, they colour the rest of life, 

In almost every case of nervous anxiety 
I have analysed, certain factors stand out. 
A nervous, inadequate or otherwise frus- 
trating mother. Very often, a difficult or 
premature birth, and feeding difficulties 
in the first year. These factors tend to leave 
the growing child with a pattern of in- 
security and emotional hunger that makes 
for a serious deficiency in confidence later on. 

When such a person is faced in adult years 
with the challenging demands of life, the 
necessity of taking risks, of mixing socially 
and of making business ventures, he is 
unsure, nervous and hesitant. He is held 
back by fear of another person’s opinion, 
or by fear of unknown consequences. The 
demands made upon him set up a sinking 
feeling or an ache in his stomach and an 
emotional disturbance of his nervous system 
such as he knew in the distressing experiences 
of babyhood. 

What can be done? Is it possible to be 
freed from this maelstrom of instability and 
fruitless yearning? 


ys if you can follow and put into 
action these three basic rules! 

(1) Undergird your life with a firm foundation. 
Though it may be impossible for you to 
bring back to mind the terrors of your early 
months, I want you to imagine the haunting 
insecurity you experienced then. Sit down 
in a comfortable armchair alone, bury your 
face in your hands, and imagine it. Draw 
up from your nervous feelings the panic you 
felt then, and recognise it as the origin of 
your sense of nervous insecurity now. 

In the place of that harassing insecurity, 
you need to lay a foundation so strong and 
integrated that no shocks of life can move 
it. Some men have carved out for themselves 
a philosophy of life that has carried them 
through to greater security. Still more have 
found in the certainties of religious faith 
a bedrock security with which to face the 
hazards of living. 

After all, if you are rooted and grounded 
in the knowledge that “the eternal God is 
your refuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms” and if this truth has been 
integrated into the structure of everyday 
life, there is not much you can fear. The 


very stars in their courses may scem to fight 
against you, but if you are secure in the 
confidence that the Almighty is with you, 
you can stand firm! 

(2) Place your ambitions on a sure footing. 
One of the tragedies of a stormy and 
thwarted babyhood is that our hungers 
become exaggerated. After all, a starving 
man is much more hungry than a man who 
has had a regular three square meals a day. 
And the mind of a starved personality comes 
to be perpetually hungry. 

Because in babyhood we were thwarted 
and starved of what we needed, in adult 
life we are greedy for the globe, and want 
to swallow it whole! Unconsciously we are 
gluttonous for attention, appreciation, or 
for money, or power, or to be loved. 

Sort out your ambitions, your secret 
ambitions, with these facts in mind. Appre- 
ciate that some of your emotional pain and 
uncertainty has come because unconsciously 
you are greedy for it all, and your reach 
exceeds your possible grasp. 

(3) You can throw away your anxiety once 
you have a new motive in life. The person who 
meets any project with anxiety is uncon- 
sciously saying to himself, “If I get through 
this by the skin of my teeth, I shall be a 
miracle-man. If, on the other hand, I fail, 
I shall not have too much unendurable 
shame; I shall have a good excuse because 
I have worked so hard against this terrible 
nervous impediment, and I shall receive 
a lot of sympathy.” ill 

Indeed, many a nervous person WI 
unconsciously work up a great deal 0 
anxiety about a project in order to get the 
much coveted limelight, and to have the 
comfort of feeling that the task confronting 
him is colossal. While the issue hangs in the 
balance of his nervous tight-rope walk, all 
eyes are on him. Will he be able to manage 
it, or not? “All eyes are on him”—that 15 
the goal his inner self is unconsciously 
seeking. aA 

As in babyhood he failed to be cherishe 
and fondled and accepted, he now tries ia 
win the battle of his acceptance in the worn’ 
by this titanic struggle with his ‘ ates 
and as his relations and friends cheer hit 
on in this self-imposed martyrdom, he 1$ 


The Dream 
MAN to carry on a successful 
Reno 


must have imagination. 
He must sce things as a vision, a dream 
of the whole thing.—Charles M. Schwab. 
The imagination governs the universe.— 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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in the secret places of his soul, compensated 
for the love which in early days failed him. 
Once he realises this, his struggle with 
nervous anxiety is half over! Admit to 
yourself that you are desperately hungry 
for love and acceptance. Don’t be ashamed 
of the hunger so that you try to get it by 
a nervous subterfuge. We all want love, 
we are made for it, and we all need to be 
accepted. 
EMEMBER that fundamentally 
you are loved and wanted. Feed 
your self-esteem, think highly of yourself 
and your capabilities, and remind yourself 
that you are needed and have a valuable 
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contribution to make in your home, in 
industry, in the family, and in the life of 
the world. 

Remember that once your energies are 
transferred from this battle over being 
accepted and secure, and once these energies 
are poured into quest and accomplishment, 
you will succeed twice as ably with half 
the effort. 

Believe in yourself! Win your satisfac- 
tions, not by the stratagem of forcing atten- 
tion on yourself because of “nerves,” but 
by entering into your true destiny as an 
accepted and beloved member of the human 
family who has a valued part to play. 


How to Cultivate a Pleasant 
Speaking Voice 


by L. Palliser 


AVOMAN may have the physical grace 
of a mannequin and the clothes | to 
match and still the delightful impression 
she is trying to create can be instantly 
shattcred by the sound of her voice. z 
A man may diligently apply his energies 
to his chosen career; he may be smart, 
industrious, and conscientious ; and still he 
may be puzzled because he does not make 
the headway which he feels he should. , 
What sort of impression does your voice 
create? Is it a good one? Ifit is not, then you 
can be sure that all your life will be spent 1n 
less satisfying circumstances than it need. 
There are two items to master if we are 
to be able to speak well. We need first of all 
to understand how speech is formed. We 
must make ourselves familiar with the 
correct use of all the organs of speech. 
Whether we do this by reading, books, or 
whether we receive practical instruction 
from a teacher of elocution, is a matter for 
ourselves to decide. But, in either event TE 
shall derive the most benefit from the 
practice that we give ourselves by reading 
aloud, alone, in front of a mirror, in privacy- 
But it is the next step that © GiG fase 
dificult: the putting of what We i. 
learned in practice. ca apensuted 
It is easy enoug! mes : 
modulated tones to ou 
the privacy of our own 
talk like that when we ar 
People? Not very well. 
As soon as we are back ag 
associates we find ourselves tal 


But can we 


mes. 
ns h other 


e wit 
ain with our 
Iking in the 


same old way. We are too shy to try out our 
new voice for fear of criticism and ridicule. 
We conveniently forget to try; or we post- 

one our attempt until some other time 
when somehow, we do not know why, the 
use of our new voice may seem easier. 

It is very easy to rationalise with ourselves 
in this way, isn’t it? What can we do to 
overcome this obstacle? 

The answer can be expressed simply? Be 
impersonal. It is useless for us to take up arms 
and try to fight our nervousness merely by 
will-power. For even if we succeed in 
mastering our foolish fears this way it will 

ost of an enormous amount 


only be by the 
of our nervous energy, and by the loss of 
naturalness in our speaking. 


Relax .-- ; 
And the result of mastering our voice 


roduction by sheer will-power would be 
unsatisfactory because that sort of will- 
power needs tension—muscular and nervous 
tension. But good voice production needs 
relaxation—complete physical and mental 
relaxation. Freedom from all tension we 


must have if we are to speak well. 
We must be impersonal. With a little 


thought we can imagine ourselves to be 
somewhere outside ourselves. We can look 
down on the body that is us as though it 
was a puppet and we were invisible in the 
background pulling the strings to make the 
puppet act an talk. Then we can make the 
puppet talk 2s slowly, as calmly, as refinedly, 
as well as we want it to talk. 


————————<x——— ti 
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We can make the puppet do anything we 
want it to do that we know it is capable of 
doing in Privacy. The puppet cannot feel 
self-conscious or shy because it is only a 
puppet. And we cannot feel self-conscious 
or shy because we are in the background and 
invisible. We are merely pulling the strings. 
We are the master of the puppet. 


MAGAZINE 

Yes, I know it is only a trick that we are 
playing on ourselves. But what of that? It 
is a simple trick, and it works. And if a trick 
is going to enable us to overcome some of our 
set-backs, are we to despise it just because it 
is a trick? 

No! Let us move forward to a fuller and 
richer discovery of ourselves. 


Understanding Your Conscience 
by a Medical Psychologist 


How old is your conscience? Has it 
grown up keeping pace with you, or 
does it still remain much as it was when you 
were a child? This is worth thinking about, 
since the adult world differs so much from 
that of the child. 

Too often when the child says what it 
means, it is accused of “rudeness.” When 
it looks, it is told it must not stare. When it 
looks away it is told to pay attention. When 
it is vehement it hears itself called “wilful.” 
When it is pleasantly engaged, as likely as 
not it will be accused of being “idle” or 
noisy. If it stands up for its rights against 
other children it will be stigmatised as 
quarrelsome. And so on. 

If you have had the misfortune to be 
brought up this way, you are likely to 
retain an uneasy feeling whenever you do 
something which could have come under 
the ban in childhood. Let us, then, examine 
this matter of conscience to see what we can 
do about it. 

At one time religious folk and educa- 
tionalists taught that conscience was a 
spiritual monitor implanted in us in order 
that we might distinguish between right and 
wrong, and that it was therefore infallible. 

This is not so at all. There would be no 
conscience if there were no moral teaching 
and no penalties imposed by society for 
wrongdoing. And conscience is, in any case, 
a very variable thing. In most of us it can 
become surprisingly elastic, allowing men 
to justify themselves to themselves by the 
reflection that ‘‘Business is business’? or 
“He would have done the same to me.” 

The conscience which tells a man he 
must not murder, is surrendered to the state 
when his country is at war; and the fact 
that “big business” can be theft on a big 
scale can be conveniently ignored by those 


cee 


whom it benefits. Conscience as the “infal- 


lible guide” evidently does not exist, or is 
easily doped. 

What are we left with? A conscience 
which accepts the values of right and 
wrong which have been set up by society, 
but which allows cach man to judge for 
himself whether he is infringing these values. 

To maintain your right to be the judge of 
the rightness of your own conduct is to have 
reached adult status. You are able to see 
that circumstances alter cases, and right and 
wrong can be relative. You are then a free 
man, and the degree of co-operation you 
give to society becomes a matter of choice. 


— Root of Neurosis — 

If a man has become a mature person- 
ality he does not need the voice of con- 
science to tell him when he has transgressed. 
He decides for himself whether circum- 
stances justify his action or whether he has 
done something of which he repents, His 
conscience has developed and grown up 
with him. His standard of judgment will be 
his ego-ideal, the idea of himself as he 
would like to be, rather than the idea of 
himself as he “ought” to be which is the 
prompting of the super-ego. 

The former can be changing and flexible, 
and is consciously held. The latter is rigid 
and unchanging and is unconscious. A man 
may consciously sin and take the conse- 
quences, but the un-enlightened individual 
has no protection against his inexorable 
super-ego. 

The sense of guilt which is at the back of 
many of the neuroses has little to do with 
the conscious behaviour, which may be 
impeccable- by social standards. It is deep- 
seated and vague because it is due to the 
activity of the super-ego which has been 
built up in infancy and childhood. The 
psychological importance of guilt is that it 


D 
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is always associated with fear. As Shake- 
speare puts it— 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 


The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 


But the neurotic who is unaware of the 
source of his guilt feelings is unable to cope 
with them on the plane of reality. He has 
to translate them, as it were, into symptoms 
which symbolise both guilt and punishment. 
This is particularly apparent in the class of 
neuroses which are characterised by phobias, 
as well as in the obsessional types- 

In the case of the phobias, I have often 
found that although they are largely the 
work of the super-cgo there is also some 
pricking of the conscious conscience, either 
because of some infringement of the social 
code actually committed, or because of a 
recognised tendency to “sin” which has upset 


s well as 


acts which one can € 

having a repetition compulsion to do. me 

same things over and over, an a “folie de 
y as to 


doute” which makes him wor 
whether he really has shut the door, Or 


turned off the gas, Or added the figures cop” 
for normal, 


rectly. Many people, who pass rn 
pradise AoE ek: of Weual in daily living, 
or make bargains with themselves, both of 
which point to a state of mind which feels it 
necessary to propitiate the wrathful gods: 

It is apparent in children when they try 
to avoid stepping on the cracks between the 
paving stones, and in later life in such com- 
pulsions as Dr. Samuel Johnson's ile? 
need to touch every, post as he passed 1t. 
All this is in direct line with the omes to 
which the ancient world looked to decide 


their course. 


We very easily lapse 1" pen 
and many people will admit ae followe 
excessive good luck is liable to Pe eather 
by disaster, just aS they hail fing te This 
with the comment “Too good, te sisism” 
fear, which psychologists call “Nemes ee 
carries with it the idea of ge oor luck 
many people enjoying @ mia some minor 
will feel happier about it 1 
misfortune occurs tO preak it. as srusteating 
This feeling can even &X'O"., which nega- 
oneself by some “silly mista’ ca reality is 
tives one’s efforts a? which 1n ease the 
unconsciously motivated, tO apP 
jealous gods, as it were 
It is ie super-cgo which accounts for, sie 
easily aroused sense of guilt in ™ J 
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SHARPEN YOUR 
WITS 


Ame yourself four minutes to 
find as many as possible of the 
missing items below. Eleven or twelve 
correct. indicates exceptionally quick 
thinking. Nine or ten is good. Seven is 
fair. 

1,—Tea is to vegetable as meat is 


to 
2.—Food is to hunger as drink is 


5.—Hut is to shutter as hat is to . 
§.—Tip is to pit as pat is tow. ++ +++ 
Time is to emit as part is to... +++ 


PA 

8 —Car is to garage as aeroplane is 
tOresesreee 

g.—One inch is to half a mile as one 
penny is to.++++++ 


10.—South-east is to north-west as 


north-east is tO . +... 
11.—Area is to volume as circle is 


* 


sgraydg—"11 "saM-YNog— "Ol 
x76 -1eĝueH— 8 "deagh ‘dey, 
—9 sroneyg—"$ ydaovoy—"F nog 
— E sny puguy—' i smsy 
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since, as I pointed out at the beginning, it 
takes a ‘‘child’s eye” view of the world. It 
is based on the prohibitions and restrictions 
which hem in a child. It continually 
whispers “Thou shalt not” at every attempt 
of ordinary epressior 

the basis of the inferiority feeling which 
keeps an individual dumb and self-conscious 


when among his fellows. 


Psycho-ana $ 4 s > 
which an infant experiences 1n dealing with 


the emotions oflove and hate inevitably tend 
to aggressiveness turned against itself, and it 
is this primitive feeling which forms the 
basis of all guilt. If the soil thus prepared is 

th prohibitions and denun- 


liberally sown wi d 
ciations these are incorporated into the 


child’s own €80, fo 
as the super-ego, as 
described. 

It is amazing 
and wrong can 
and so arousing 
surprising things come to 


Jderly lady W 
ro ee happy childhood, but it 


she had had a 4 
transpired that, never since she had begun 


I have already 


how confused ideas of right 
be. In treating by analysis, 
the earliest memories, 
light. I remember 


self-expression and so can be 


lysis shows that the difficulties | 


rming what we know | 


ho stoutly maintained that | 
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consciously to think, had she ever said or 
done anything without instantly repenting. 

When well over sixty, she would lie 
awake because she remembered that at the 
age of six she had refused a piece of cake 
saying that she “was not hungry,” and she 
knew this to be a “lie”! She could recall a 
hundred instances of similar innate “wicked- 
ness.” Needless to say she was a vague, 
ineffective person all her life. 

Yet her native intelligence was above the 
average, and had she been brought up to 
pe herself she might have made a mark in 
ife. 

Another patient admitted to me that he 
remembered being rebuked by his elder 
sister for humming a hymn tune on a day 
which was not a Sunday! This serves to 
illustrate how children will build and 
elaborate the attitudes of their elders, ‘‘out- 
Heroding Herod,” so to speak. 

Attitudes which parents have consciously 
outgrown tend to re-appear when they are 
dealing with their own children. When you 
are considering the age of your conscience 
you might also give some attention to its 

pedigree, 

Some years back I had a phobic patient, 
a male admittedly past middle age. He did 
not think that he had been strictly brought 
up, but he described his mother as a very 
sweet woman who was never heard to say a 
harsh word of anyone. During the course of 
our talks he brought me some of his mother’s 


writings, breathing a spirit of thanksgiving 
and resignation. 

In them she thanked God for many 
things, among others for the blessing of 
having been brought up by a pious mother 
and father, and by a pious grandmother 
What was more, she also remembered her 
pious great-grandmother with gratitude for 
her teaching! 

Reckoning the age of this patient’s 
mother when she died, it was apparent that 
his great-great-grandmother learned her 
piety from her elders who flourished in the 
reign of Queen Anne! All this weight of 
piety fell on his shoulders, and helped to 
build up his super-ego, not by specific 
teaching as much as through creating an 
atmosphere of inhibitions. 


— Burden of Guilt — 

This is an unusual case, in that the 
“pedigree” can be traced. But the same 
sort of thing is going on all the time. If you 
have a conscience that is over tender, think 
about it on these lines. You may be able to 
ease your everyday life considerably— 
without in any way becoming any the less 
a good person. 

We should all do what we can to lessen the 
burden of guilt which has no substance and 
yet which can be so devastating in its effects. 
Guilt gives rise to fear, and fearis the parent 
of all cruelty. It is thus that psychology 
points the way to a happier world. 


Self Confidence, and the Way to 
Think for Yourself 


by Hertha Orgler 


Ww is it that quite intelligent people 
sometimes take advice from obviously 
unreliable sources, and come sadly to grief 
as a result? How is it possible, in fact, for 
an intelligent person to act as if devoid of 
intelligence? 

In my opinion this acting on wrong 
suggestion can be explained as due to lack 
of self-confidence and understanding of 
others. People who act in this way have, 
without justification, so low an opinion of 
themselves that they take it for granted that 
others know better. 

The following case will illustrate this. A 
chemist who was a university lecturer 
puzzled his friends by constantly following, 


to his detriment, the advice of his youngest 
brother. This chemist had many brothers 
and sisters, the youngest of whom the 
parents had labelled the “personality” of 
the family. Consequently the other children, 
though in fact more intelligent, came to 
accept him as the “oracle.” p 

So it came about that through mistakes 
in his upbringing, and especially as a result 
of his living in the shade of the favoure! 
youngest brother, the chemist’s self-confi- 
dence was undermined. He formed the 
opinion that he was only “second rate, 
while the youngest was “first rate.” Unfor- 
tunately, contrary to the belief of the 
parents, the younger brother had charm but 


ae 
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little intelligence. He managed his own 
affairs badly and through his advice brought 
the chemist to financial disaster. 

In contrast to this man, John Galsworthy, 
the famous writer, had sufficient self-con- 
fidence to follow his own judgment against 
the advice of one of his sisters. Galsworthy’s 
biographer reports that his sister Lilian was 
shocked when reading the manuscript of 
the Man of Property, the first part of The 
Forsyte Saga. In answer to her letter, John 
Galsworthy put forward his own view: 

Practically you say: Don’t publish. At all 
events for years.” He went on to explain 
why he would not postpone publication or 
alter his book. ‘ 

_ In fact, he published the story of his love 
in The Forsyte Saga. Unperturbed by dis- 
approval, he married the woman he loved. 
ater he admitted in public that her love 
and faith induced him to write all the novels 
and plays that brought him the Nobel Prize 
in oranze, 
ften intelligent people w 
confidence Emi afllenced by those who 
seem to be sure of themselves, hold definite 
Opinions and make quick decisions, assuming 
that they have a strong personality. These 
characteristics may be found with a strong 
Personality—bit with others as well. Among 
the latter are many who AS aia 
gence and do not grasp all the implicato 
of the problem involved. Or they may, i 
the kind of persons who lack any ethica 
sense and have no regard for the welfare 
of their fellow men. 

Those who exclude logical thought, or 
common sense, or social interest, see every: 
thing simplified and can easily come ie 
decision, If they have the powcr, of pene 
sion, they may lead others to denea als 
all have seen power-striving indivi KE 
subjugating others to their domination SY 
using suggestion to work up their antag 
istic emotions to the exclusion of intelligence. 


ho lack self- 


have little intelli- 


-meaning and 
hey have a 
times 


conclusions only from thei 
A young wife, whose husba 
asks her friend what to Ratt 
Suggests: “Make him jealous nd!” The 
Marvellous effect on my hushA and is 
young wife follows this ane? is even 
ismayed to see that her busbar the case 
more estranged. What was right ae apply, 
of her friend’s husband does n° Bee 
ecause this woman’s husband has a q 


justification 
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different view of life. By making him 
jealous, his wife only confirms him in his 
wrong opinion that “somebody else will 
always be preferred to me.” 

It cannot be sufficiently emphasised that 
everybody forms an opinion of life in early 
childhood and goes on with this opinion 
through life. It is, therefore, most harmful 


O withhold deserved praise lest it 
should make its object conceited is 
as dishonest as to withhold payment of a 


just debt lest your creditor should spend 
the money badly.—Bernard Shaw. 


to label a child as, for example, unintelli- 
gent. As seen in the instance of the chemist, 
families have the tendency to label indi- 
vidual children as “first rate,” “second 
rate,” “domesticated,” and the like. As a 
consequence those with negative labels may 
limit themselves to act this particular role 
throughout life. 

This self-limitation, often based on a 
wrong opinion of one’s abilities, may even 
prevent independent thought. I have seen 
that people of all ages, who regarded 
themselves as devoid of intelligence, who 
were in fact only deeply discouraged. I 
ical experience that pupils 


know from practi 
who were considered stupid, retarded, even 


feeble-minded by their parents, showed 
intelligence when—with the help of psycho- 
logical talks—they overcame their under- 
estimation of themselves. Even those who 
were thought unable to pass any examina- 


ed with good marks ! 
HOE could be said about the right 


Much ais 
reparation for examinations. Those who 
Pil are often blamed either for lacking 


jn intelligence or not having worked enough. 
And yet the reason for not passing may be 
traced back to something else. My friend 
and teacher, the late Professor Alfred Adler, 

that even more important than 


inted out that € 
facts is the opinion a person has of these 
facts. Thus, if a pupil or student with 


dge and intelligence has without 
cee the opinion that he is incapable 
of passing, his mind may “go blank” when 
confronted with examination papers. 
This erroneous view need not always be 
caused by having been labelled unintelli- 
ent. The same may arise when a very 
ambitious parent tries to spur on son or 
daughter either by expecting more than he 
or she can achieve at a certain age or by 


overstressing the importance of the exami- 


nation. 


Intelligence can only be fully used in 
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examinations and in all spheres of life when 
the individual has sufficient self-confidence. 
It is thus not enough to teach children to 
think. To achieve independent thought, 
encouragement is all important. 


It is tremendously important to develop 
self-confidence, to overcome obstacles, to 
think independently, to take responsibility, to 
get a positive philosophy of life and not to be 
influenced by foolish or harmful suggestions. 


Competition 


“How I Cured Myself of Always 
Feeling Tired” 


ARIOUS friends told me I was “living 

on my nerves.” Perhaps there was some 
truth in it. I had eight hours sleep at nights and 
reasonably nourishing food and yet always felt 
tired. Could my trouble be psychological and 
not physical? 

I thought back over various articles I had 
read in books about psychology. They had 
pointed out that tension uses up energy and 
thus causes a feeling of fatigue. Was I doing 
or thinking (or refusing to think about) some- 
thing which was causing me to waste energy? 
I knew that I never fully relaxed even when 
sitting in an easy chair; I also spent a lot of 
time worrying over eventualities which often 
did not materialise. 

I concluded that many of the remedies given 
in the articles were within my power. I resolved— 

(a) Always to relax thoroughly whenever 
possible. 

(b) Always to give myself plenty of time for 
appointments. 

(c) To write down on paper the pros and 
cons for any decision I had to make and then 
abide by what I had decided without further 
thought. 

(d) To cease worrying over things which 
were beyond my control. 

It was surprising how much more rested and 
at ease and confident I felt within only a short 
time of this treatment being put into use.— 
Mrs. Mollie Burns, Finsbury Park, N.4. 


[i was only after making a study of Psychology 
that I realised that when one is really 
interested in whatever one is doing one never 
feels tired; one just goes on and on until one 
is tired, and one’s muscles or brain can no longer 
function without some recuperation. 

This fact made me realise another—that I 
always felt tired in the mornings, and that this 
was merely because, at that time of day, I was 
bored and frustrated because of all the repetitive 
and uninteresting household jobs that had to 
be done before I could get on with the things 
I really liked doing. k 

To get over this difficulty I try now to link 
these jobs with my other interests. If this is not 
possible I just say to myself, “Come on, get 
this boring job over quickly. You know quite 
well, you won’t feel tired after it’s done!” 


Of course, there are times when there are 
so many household jobs to be done that you 
know before you begin that by the time they 
are all done you really will be tired, and ne 
longer have any inspiration or encrgy left for 
anything else. On these days I try to do as Leas 
as possible of next day’s jobs, promising ania 
that next morning I will begin by doing w! i 
I wanted to do—but couldn’t—the day before. 
Mrs. E. G. Moates, Llanishen, Chepstow. 


| ee I seriously took to reading THE 
PsycHo.ocist MaGazine five years ago, 
I had not the faintest idea that “always decling 
tired” had anything to do with the conditio 
of the mind. I had always imagined that it wes 
purely a physics condition requiring a purely 
sical remedy. à 
Pav this belief, I went in for advertised 
nostrums. But these specifics did anything he 
relieve my tired feeling. It was when I felt $ 
frustration and futility of it all that I turn 
o psychology. y 
; Pound that the silent relaxation advocated 
by the Yoga technique was the best suite thé 
me. Now I lie myself on my bed whenever ay 
feeling of tiredness overtakes me, relaxing PA 
mind and body by what in Yogic parlance 35 
called Shavasana or the “Dead-Body Pose- 
When in a few moments the body and mE 
become relaxed, I quietly will that I E 
becoming more and more tranquil and sere! 


and that all feeling of weariness has left me, 
The auto-suggestion has an immediate ae 
on my receptive mind. A feeling of exhilara 


: : as 
replaces the depression. This casy mena Ea 


ffect 


cise I repeat twice daily, and my 


TASK! To be honest, to be Bae 3 

to earn a little and to spend a aly 
less; to make upon the whole a aes 
happier for his presence; to rot t 
when that shall be necessary an te But 
be embittered ; to help a few frien Al z 
these without capitulation ; above i ae 
the same grim condition, to keep Teh 5 
with himself, here is a task for all tha 
man has of fortitude and delicacy-— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


maran 


- 
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The Grasshopper Mind 
OU know the man with a “Grasshopper 

L Mind” as well as you know yourself. 
His mind nibbles at everything and masters 
nothing. 

At home in the evening he tunes in the 
radio—gets tired of it—then glances through 
a magazine—can’t get interested. Finally, 
unable to concentrate on anything, he either 
goes to the pictures or falls asleep in his chair. 
Åt his work he always takes up the easiest 
job first, puts it down when it gets hard, and 
Starts something else. Jumps from one thing 
to another all the time. r 
B There are thousands of these people with 

Grasshopper Minds’ in the world. In fact 
they are the very people who do the world’s 
most tiresome tasks—and get but a pittance 
for their work, They do the world's clerical 
work and the routine drudgery. Day after 
day, year after year—endless! —they hang 
on to the jobs that are smallest-salaried, 
longest-houred, least interesting, and poorest 


futured! i 
What is Holding You *—.,, 

If you have a “Grasshopper Mind we 
know that this is true. And you know why i 
is true. Even the blazing sun can’t burn a hole 
ìn a piece of tissue-papeT unless its rays are 
focused and concentrated on one spot! 
mind that balks at sticking to one thing for 
More than a few minutes surely cannot be 
depended upon to get you anywhere in your 
years of life! ne 

The tragedy of it all is this: you know nar 
you have within you the intelligence, | s 
p enoskngss, and the ability thek on E 
you right to the high lace you want t 
in lifel Genet ia eat What's holding yog 
back? Just one fact—one scientific aa 

hat is all, Because, as Science says, yo 
are using only one-tenth of your real bri 


Back? 


i, About It? 
What Can You Do 7 
Take up Pelmanism owl A course af 
the mind’s ʻa e 


Pelmanism brings out 

Powers and Telos them to. 

Point of efficiency. It deve ro 

Positive, vital qualities suc! aes 
s MAr all ualities 

oncentration, and Reliability, 2 aia 


of the utmost value in any W 3 
thing you ae rA 


Ti HOW TO LEARN | 

e Pelman Langus d 

French, German, Spanish, 22° 3 specim 

Trench, Germany “Particulars and aep will be sent 

of the language that interests YOU" 

Bratis and post free. 

Reduced fees JOT, T 

Her Majesty's ià: 

Pelman Langus: Institute 

160, Norfolk Mansions, 


TAKE UP PELMANISM 
For Courage and Clear-Thinking 
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What Pelmanism Does 

Pelmanism enables you to overcome defects 

and failings. Amongst those most often met 
with are the following :— 


Timidity Pessimism 
Indecision Forgetfulness 
Depression Indefiniteness 
Frustration Procrastination 


Lack of Ideas Mind-Wandering 
Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 
Inferiority Complex 


Pelmanism does more than eliminate 
failings. It develops powers you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every career 
and every aspect of living. It develops:— 


—Optimism —Tact 
—Judgment —Courage 
— Observation —Initiative 
—Self-Control —Reliability 
—Concentration —wWill-Power 
—Self-Confidence —Resourcefulness 
—Organising Power —Presence of Mind 

. and a Reliable Memory 

Thousands have done this and you can do 
the same. 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


Send for the Free Book 

Write to-day for a free copy of “The 
Science of Success.” This will give you 
full details of the Course, which is private, 
individual to each Pelmanist, and carried out 
by correspondence, in your spare time, at 
moderate fees payable—if you like—by in- 


stalments. 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 
160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 


Established over 50 years. 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
To The Pelman Institute, 


160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 
Please send me, gratis and post free, 
“The Science of Success” 


TITUTES: DELHI, 10 
396 Flinders ne. 
(P.0. Box 489). 
AMSTERDAM, 


OVERSEAS) L 
PELMAN (C4. MELBOURNE, 


Natal Bank Chambers 
DORRAN, a Boulevard Haussmann. 


Prinsengracht 1021. 
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How to Be Cheerful 


he fit and well by eating health- 
A giving energising food, having suffi- 
cient sleep, getting enough fresh air and 
exercise. 

Keep your aches and pains and ail- 
ments strictly to yourself and your , 
doctor. 

Remind yourself that you are not the 
only person in the world who has to cope 
with trouble. Be brave and smile about 
it: 

Never grumble about anything. If 
you can’t do something practical about 
it, keep quiet. 

Balance the good against the bad. See 
everything, including yourself, in the 
right proportion to life as a whole. 

Even if you cannot feel cheerful, try to 
look it. Take the frown off your face 
every morning before you leave your 
room. 

Search for what is likeable in all the 
people you meet. 

Make it a rule to say kind, encouraging 
happy, things to people. 

Know what you want from life and go 
after it—but make sure first that your 
desires are really worthwhile. 

Make a habit of singing, humming, or 
whistling, quietly to yourself when you 
are alone. It really does help. 

Encourage yourself to enjoy the things 
most people enjoy so that you can join 
in and feel happy about it. 

Learn to laugh, and laugh often— 
especially at yourself. 


Feeling Tired” has left me completely.—Krishna 
Mangesh Talgeri, M.A., New Delhi, India. 


Poe the day that I learned to look forward 
to tomorrow with gusto, that feeling of 
always feeling tired vanished entirely. The 
change was beyond my apprehension at first, 
but now I understand it. 

I got up every morning, and did the usual 
things: washed, dressed, had my breakfast, and 
went to work. I went through the day’s routine, 
hoping that I could stick it. Often I got home 
so tired that I was too weary even to think of 
something to do, or how to pass the evenings 
enjoyably. 

The ‘‘miracle’’? happened one day, when a 
friend suggested to me that we should go to 
Spain for our summer holidays. I did not feel 
up to it at first. Then the enthusiasm of my 
friend changed my mind. I looked forward to 
late August like a child looks forward to Christ- 
mas; and surprisingly enough I had not that 
tired feeling during this two months of waiting. 

Afterwards, it dawned on me that looking 
forward to this holiday must have changed 
matters. Then, ‘Why should I not always have 
something to look forward to?” I asked myself. 

From that day to this, I always arrange to 
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have something to look forward to; maybe it 
is a show after work, meeting a friend, doing 
something to the garden, or, perhaps reading 
a book. Whatever it is, big or trivial, I look 
forward to it with energy. 

It was this mundane living from day to day 
that gave me that feeling of always feeling tired. 
—Doual Lane, Glasnevin, Dublin, Eire. 


(oe up in the morning, I felt as if 
I had just finished digging a mountain. 
I wanted to but I could not take part in athletic 
and literary activities. Something always held 
me back and I developed a tendency to postpone 
even my very urgent affairs. 

Then, in June 1952, I found a copy of THE 
Psycuotocist MAcazine on a railway book- 
stall. Till then, I had considered psychology to 
be a dry subject meant only for philosophers. 
But I found the contents of the magazine 
interesting and so bought a copy. Every article 
I read seemed to inject into my mind a dose 
of enthusiasm. 

Soon I discovered that my trouble was only 
a psychological one. It was due mainly to the 
fact that I had no planned and systematic daily 
routine. f 

I made a timetable and endeavoured to stick 
to it at all costs. In the morning I devoted five 
minutes daily in arranging my problems and 
engagements, big and small, in order of priority 
and thought out ways of dealing with them. 
My guiding principles were punctuality and 
concentration. 

This planning has given me self-confidence 
and happiness.—Madan Mohan Kapoor, Gandhi 
Nagar, Delhi, India. 


AM a single girl of twenty-one. I work’as a 
ka and although my work is not very 
hard, I always used to feel tired. 

Then one day a friend gave me a book 
entitled Why Be Tired? I read it with enthu- 
siasm, and learned that mental work does not 
produce any real fatigue; it is usually boredom 
that does it. 

The book made a big change in me. I am 
now enthusiastic in my work and full of pep and 
energy.—Miss Shafika Bakoss, Basrah-Ashar, Iraq. 


SYCHOLOGY helped me to overcome 
always feeling tired firstly, by teaching me 
to tackle duties in order of importance. 
2. By making me realise that boredom is far 
more dangerous than overwork. 
3. By showing me how to find the reasons 
for disagreeable tasks, the aspects or ultimate 


Next Competition ù 


ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 
Binders (please state which preferred on 
foot of entry) will be given for successful entries 
in the next competition. Entries should not exceed 
250 words, and they should be in this office 
by August 24th. Winning entries will be 
published in the October magazine. 
The subject is: “How Psychology he'ped 
me to gain Self-Confidence.” 
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results that make it worthwhile to undertake 
them, 

4. By helping me to understand _people’s 
motives and to look below the surface, thus 
eliminating strain in contacts with colleagues 
and subordinates. 

__ 5. By stressing the value of developing one’s 
innate abilities through both work and hobbies. 

6. By pointing out the value of relaxation.— 
M. S., Hove. 


TRIED to find out the things that appeared 

to me worthy of achievement for my own 
personal interest. These aims spurred me to 
work, and my interest in the work grew every 
time I realised that I had accomplished some- 
thing. This did not cure entirely the feelings of 
tiredness, but at least gave me the desire to get 
rid of them and the spirit to struggle against 
them, 

My struggles were aided by a 
table. I kept the duration of my periods of con- 
tinuous work under one hour, and allowed 
minutes of amusements and recreation between 
periods of work. This meant that I never 
yawned during my work, but always started 
fresh and left still fresh. . 

I cut down the rate of smoking, and spent 
the money so saved on fresh vegetables an 
milk, with an egg a day. I took to having & 
short rest after a meal. y 

Now, going to bed and waking UP» 
twenty times: ‘Every day and in every Way 
am getting better and better.” Immediately 
after rising, I do a little physical, exercise that 
pops my auscles healthy and gives me some 
un.—F. R., Kampala, Uganda, East Africa. 

WAS only eighteen years old when 1 became 
aware of A ig wing inertness Directly ahar 
tea, before commencing MY studies, I wou I 
ave a nap of approximately half-an-hour. 
aes overcome with a pg eae aie attitu 
uring the day. My work begar, o sulle 
drowsy, EAD PA and rapidly losing what 
ittle self-confidence I possesseo. 

People began to notice and comment on MY 
muddled speech. Before retiring at night 
would take milk foods and evep drugs to pro- 

uce the essential ‘deep Sleep. k 

A few mais later there awakened m rA 
very active interest in, PS) chology., antes 
Psychology books, studied philosophica articles, 
and learned by heart many famous qug 

Every time I began to feel 
waken my mind by 


using it to 
Scene, The page of 2 difficult book, or a ow and 
cated diagram. I wou! 


Jd look ata win 
count the number of pam 


planned time- 


I recite 


es, OF 


and c ks, or even 3 
count the ticks bis method also develope 


mM ent of quan 
y sense of measurem! hats, 


the colours of Jes’ clothes, 

s peoples, ; Jept longer 

ife became more noes n P change 
a ‘ad a com- 


and deeper. I became 
Pportunities came my W 

mittee, organised dances, * 

of treasurer for several clubs. different erin 
Now I am a new man, 4 totally 


ZE 


10 Things 
You should know 


about 


Your ENGLISH 


Are you content with the way you speak and 
write? Have you the sure command of English 
that enables you to appear at your best on all 
occasions? Consider these significant facts: 
1 —You are Judged by the Way You Speak 
e and Write. Many ambitious people are 
handicapped by their English; they are 
continually afraid of being “Yet down” by 
faults in speech and writing. 
2 —Language-Power is Earning-Power. Words 
e are tools. Effective English is the one 
asset you must have to win success. 
3 —English is Socially Important. There is no 
. p in social life than in- 
and inability to express 
oneself fluently and gracefully. 
4 —Guard Against Embarrassing Errors. Learn 
e howtoavoid common errorsin pronuncia- 
tion, spelling and grammar, 
5 —Gain Fluency in Expression. A ready 
A will enable you to make 
a favourable impression on others. 
—Make Your Letters More Interesting. You 
6. can learn how to write business letters that 
achieve their purpose and personal letters 
that give a real significance to friendship. 
—Become an Attractive Conversationalist, 
7. To talk well is one of the pan of social 
accomplishments. The t step is to 
master one’s language. 
_—Learn How to Influence Others, When you 
8. pave learned how to speak and write 
ersuasively, you will be able to interest 
others in your ideas. 
— Gain Self-Confidence. If you can speak and 
9. write well you can go anywhere with 
confidence. You are not afraid of being 
betrayed by your English. ; 
—Develop Your Personality. To achieve 
al distinction, a sound knowledge of 
e person: i 
English is essential. Every word you utter, 
every li 
toyoura 


ne you write, reacts upon others 
‘dvantage or to your disadvantage. 

In its Postal Course in Effective English the 
Regent Institute provides clearly-arranged, easy- 


to-understand lessons that enable the student to 
i and develop his 


id emb: 
power of expression. The moderate fee puts the 
Course within the reach of all. 


Write today for a copy of 
“WORD MASTERY” 


[ and a 15-Minute Test | 


nd a 24d. stamp to-day to The Regent 
eitile (Dept. EP/6A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a copy of “Word Mastery” (the pros- 
ectus of the Course) and an interesting 15- 


Minute Test (with key). 


>G. B. S., Wakefield, Yorkshire: 
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The Secrets that Your Memory 


Can Reveal 
by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


OME scientists beli 
elie 
So eet i aoa ve that memory can 
erat „much the same way a 
uscle can be trained, and 
tisis fae , and to some extent 

But why is i 

incide y 1s it that we remember trivial 
nts of our childh, j 
happent ood and forget major 

ppenings of our ad ives? is i 
that some people h adult lives? Why is it 
memory of ie : ae a vivid and retentive 
Bood aid vel arliest days of their child- 
anything z ne incapable of remembering 
that we so ey learned at school? Why is it 
irate [i So yn forget the name of an 

a y 
portant a p go eet 
recall the colour of a ti e = 
Sund a tie we wore on Easter 

F ay five years ago? 

hese are the important facts about 
memory: the overwhelming majority of the 
aa experiences that make up a lifetime 
re forgotten. What 
Jore, be very inportant fa oe 
Poonma A Jor our training pattern. 
logical investigation indicates that 
our earliest childhood memories when 
properly interpreted are found to contain 
the complete key to our lives. 

In my psychiatric practice I often ask a 
patient for his earliest childhood recollection, 
his most painful experiences of childhood, 
and his happiest childhood experiences. 
These three sets of recollections usually give 
me a picture of what the patient thought of 
himself and his childhood situation. 

‘The earliest childhood recollection epito- 
mises our first discovery of our own ego, 
and its relation to the environment at the 
time when we were first able to understand 
or feel that relationship. The most un- 
pleasant recollections show how and where 
our pattern was thwarted, and therefore 
give a clear picture of the direction we had 
assumed, The „happiest recollection tells 
how we experienced a single feeling of 
success or a sense of security. 

SOFER, : 

Many of these earliest recollections are 
not recollections at all. It is quite possible 
to “remember” something that never 
happened. Memory is a creative faculty, 
and its artistic and creative function is 
vitally important. You must remember 
that the adult was a dependent being at the 
time whence most of his childhood memories 
are dated. He was being led and guided 


through the difficulties of life by his parents. 

If you are being guided through a strange 
foreign city by a friendly guide, you do not 
remember any coherent scheme of your 
wanderings, but certain sites and certain 
experiences do stand out clearly when you 
attempt to recall your adventure. These are 
the experiences that are vital to your style 
of life. The first or most vivid recollection of 
your childhood usually epitomises the first 
critical situation in which you discovered 
yourself as partially independent, faced for 
the first time with the necessity of making 
some adjustment to life. 

For example: the first childhood recol- 


——— 


LIFE’S RICHES 


HERE are so many things in life 

that can be enjoyable that it is one 
of life’s greatest tragedies that many 
people fail to find them. And so many of 
these sources of enjoyment are free. The 
beauties of nature, the products of man’s 
creative genius, and the warmth of 
human companionship are merely the 
first few items of an almost endless list. 
One of the most important principles of 
enjoyment is to forget self or to lose self 
in something bigger. riches y 
ments come when the individual is 
working for the welfare and happiness of 
other people or when he loses himself in 
a purpose that is much broader than his 
own personal satisfaction.—Dr. K. S. 


| Bernhardt. 


Life’s richest enjoy- 


lection of a famous night club “hostess” is 
that she was given sweets by a genial bald- 
headed uncle for showing him her knees. 
A well-known homosexual recalls weeping 
bitterly on his third birthday because his 
mother compelled him to put on shorts for 
the first time. A well-known heart specialist 
remembers the old family doctor coming to 
the bedside of a younger brother, listening 
with his stethoscope, and telling the parents 
that there was no hope for his brother. A 
patient with dementia præcox recalls a 
series of memorjes in which he is being held 
to his mother’s breast, being protected either 
from a barking dog or from the attacks of 


an elder brother. 


4 
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Childhood memories show how our 
memory reaches into the past to furnish us 
with dynamic stimuli to support our efforts 
to attain our unconscious goal. Many 
people recall some tragic event in childhood, 
and say, “Since the time I had whooping 
cough I have never been happy!” or “If I 
had not been attacked by a big black dog, 
I should not be so timid now!” 

No event of your childhood can oblige 
you to lead an unhappy life, but, if you find 
yourself unhappy, it is frequently very 
comforting to be in a position to place the 
blame for your shortcomings on some s0- 
called “traumatic” event of childhood. 
Whole systems of psychology have been 
built up on this fallacy. 

We make our memories 
our experiences to fit into the dynamic 
patterns of our life. This is part of the 
creative activity of every human being. 
Very frequently we rationalize our ex- 
periences, and act “as if” these childhood 
memories were actually reasons OF causes for 
behaviour. As a matter of fact, we invest 
these childhood recollections with fictional 
dynamics which they do not inherently 
possess. Our childhood recollections are 
often myths which we create In order to 
rationalize our present behaviour. Memo- 
ries cannot cause behaviour unless we choose 
to believe in their motive power. 

Why is it, then, that some people remem- 
ber their childhood more clearly than 
others? Why can some men remember 
important current material, names, ad- 
dresses, and the like, while their neighbours 
have not this power? = 1 

Look to the goal of the individual and 
you can almost predict his memories: he 
spoiled child who senses his chi 
lost paradise, 1 the present as s 


and u 
prison-house full of disappointments and 
ber the past far better 


just as we make 


chagrins, will remem 
than he will remember matter important 
for the present conduct of his life. His goa 


at. He is more interested 1n 


old roads which lead to joys he experience 


in tl > ; e of childhood than ina 
he dim distanc rtainties of the 


is a goal of retre: 


map of the roads to the unce! 
future. 
MORE OPTIMISM 
t remember the names 


t 

misanthropy t interested in 

people because their goal 1s 

isolation. . 
What we forget is 9 

our personality as what we remember. Tt ia 

futile, therefore, to attempt to trai 
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memory as if it were an isolated faculty. We 
have seen no schools of forgetting, yet a 
course in forgetting would probably be 
more valuable than a course in memory. 

But we can train men and women to 
regard the future with greater optimism. 
and when they have achieved that opti- 
mism, their memory for significant, forward- 
looking facts, will improve of itself. The 
failure of all memory courses is due to the 
fact that no tricks of recollection, no 
exercise of the mnemic “faculty” can ever 
replace the courage to face problems and 
to mect them. 

Indeed the futile attempt to train 
memory and concentration usually ends in 
the student’s further perplexity and dis- 
couragement. If you remember the past too 
well, turn your face toward the future, 
assured that happiness is more easily 
acquired in the normal conduct of life in 
the present than in the vain cult of past 


glories. 

If you forget what seems to be essential 
to the present, remember this: the diffi- 
culties and obstacles of the future are no 


worse than the obstacles you have already 
conquered in the past. 
(Next: The Truth About Dreams) 


LEISURE 


is well spent in reading 


for a DEGREE? 


e One of to-day’s problems is that of making 
the best use of leisure hours. To those who are studiously 
inclined we suggest that leisure hours might well be occu- 
i ing for a Degree, not. merely for the material 
advantages, also for the widening of outlook and 
development of mental abilities. Moreover, 
rience and sympathetic guidance study becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 
e London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that is necessary 
is to pass three examinations (in some cases two); you may 
study for these in your own time and wherever you are, 


e Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the above 
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tion of your work and solution of 


Model Answers, correc! d 
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The Case of 
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by Margaret Newby 


The Woman Frustrated By 
Circumstances 


Pee of About forty enters the 
ulting-room. There is no shyness 
about her. She gives an impression of eff, 
ciency and of knowing what she wants. 
enging herself into the easy chair, she says: 
} had to see someone. Life is so frustrating 
T ve almost reached breaking point.” 

‘What’s it all about?” 

I live at home and look after my foster- 
father. He’s seventy-five and an invalid— 
the kind of invalid who could live for another 
twenty years,” 

Y ou are an adopted child then?” 

Yes. I know something about my mother, 
but I’ve no idea who my father was. Father 
and mother—I’ve always called them that 
—adopted me as an infant because mother 
could not have children. They’ve both been 
wonderfully good to me, but now: ai 

ap 

“Since mother died five years ago, father 
seems to take it for granted that because 
they took me out of an orphanage I should 
show my everlasting gratitude by devoting 
the rest of my life to him.” 

“That attitude is not confined to foster parents. 
Blood relatives can be equally demanding.” 

“You really think so? Í thought that kind 
of parent was extinct.” 

“Not altogether. Have your foster parents 
always assumed you should remain at home with 
them?” 

“Oh, no! I had a good post in a solicitor’s 
office for some years. I would have married 
but my fiancé was killed during the war; 
useless to talk about that now. When 
mother began to fail I came home volun- 
tarily to look after her. I shall be left pro- 
vided for when father dies, but that’s not 
the point. What’s the use of a private 
income and your freedom if you have to 
wait until you’re sixty?” 

“You feel you are throwing your life away?” 

“‘Besides—and this is the worst part—I 
simply can’t help wishing sometimes that 
father would go. I hate myself for it. And 
when he is pleasant and generous as he is at 
times, I condemn myself for a heartless, 
disloyal, wicked woman—no better than a 
murderer.” 

“That is a very natural feeling. You know of 


course that there is no ready-made solution to this 
problem?” 

“I do indeed. I’m not even looking for 
one. None the less, I feel I shall explode if I 
can’t do something about my present way 
of life.” 

“Have you ever thought of employing a house- 
keeper, always provided you can find one, and 
getting another job?” ee 

“Pye thought that over, even hinting it 
to father. The idea was not well received— 
to put it mildly. If I could regard domes- 
ticity as an agreeable end in itself I shouldn’t 
feel so bad.” 

“If you could be free now, what would you 
do?” 

“Of course I should have liked a home of 
my own and children. I could have faced 


the daily round for them. Barring that, I 
would prefer to have a job and live on my 
own, or perhaps share a flat with a friend. 
I should have to insist on reading at meal 
times! Nowadays if I read at all it has to be 
in bed. Father doesn’t like me to read. 


RITE it on your heart that every 
day is the best day of the year.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“Youve allowed this situation to go too far, 
havent you?” 

“What do you mean? Could I have done 
anything to prevent it?” 

“When you first came home you threw yourself 
so wholeheartedly into the task of looking after 
your parents, that your father now takes your 
services for granted. He has grown so dependent 
upon you that he is really lonely if you leave him 
for any length of time. Nor is he satisfied f you 
remain in the flesh but leave him in spirit! 

“You think I should have begun as I 
meant to go on.” 


“Yes. One rarely realises that at the time.” 


“I could of course have made a point of 
going out on certain nights in the week. 
It’s going to be difficult to start that now. 

“T have one suggestion to make, Arrange to 
have someone in for a whole day a week so that 
you are free to leave the house and do whatever 


you want to do.” $ 
“I wonder if that could be arranged.’ 


=) % 
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“You would have to ask for your doctor’s 
co-operation. Surely he could explain to your 
father that for both your sakes you should take 
better care of your health. Although you are not 
physically ill you are undoubtedly suffering from 
severe nervous strain. There’s no harm, surely, in 
your father knowing that. It may make him a 
little more considerate.” 

“I dread taking any step which may give 
him a shock.” 

“Meaning that you would sooner endure your 
present frustration than have to feel responsible for 
his possible death as a result of your neglect.” 

“You put it starkly. But I see your point. 
It must be dreadful to feel after the death of 
someone you love—and I am fond of him— 
that you hurried him out of this world.” 

“That is a risk most of us have to take at 
some time. However, it is wise to be as clear as 
possible about one’s motives. In trying to guard 
against a possible feeling of guilt are you thinking 
of yourself more than of him?” 

(She looks startled.) “That implies that 
I’m actually being selfish in devoting all my 
time to him.” 

“Tt could be true, couldn’t it? If so, the atmo- 
sphere in your home must be a little—poisonous. 

“I don’t think so. I’m most careful to hide 
my feelings from father.” 7 3 

“That’s what I mean. You dutifully supply his 
wants but, here you are, bursting with frustration. 
Old people and children are particularly sensitive 
to atmosphere, They may not know what is wrong, 
but a strained atmosphere has an adverse effect 
upon them. You would hardly be a ray of sunshine 
about the house at the moment.” l 

“Im afraid not! I do sometimes get 
snappy, in spite of all my efforts at self- 
control. I had quite a shock this morning 
when I caught a glimpse of my grim face in 
the mirror.” 4 

“I am thinking more of the kind of gloom 
which settles over a house even though the people 
living there succeed in keeping up appearances. As 
a child, were you ever aware that something 
sinister was going on—something you could not 
put your finger on?” 


(She is thoughtful.) “Now you mention 


i ` . k 
At, n. I can remember having a sic 
aingi for about a week. It 


feeling in my stomach s 
was alind Be eat, and it had something to 
do with my parents. I believe now that they 
had quarrelled and were doing their best to 
keep me out of it.” 

Tand yet you were caught in the atmosphere of 
their quarrel. How far are you affecting your 
Sather to-day by the atmosphere of. “frustration you 
carry about with you?” 

“That’s not a nice thought. I suppose I 
should try to see things more from his point 
of view. Mother was content, really content, 
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to devote her life to the house and her 
family. It must seem natural enough to 
father that I should spend my life among 
the pots and pans. I wonder if I could find 
someone to take over on one day a week.” 

“It?s an idea, isn’t it? A young married woman, 
anxious to earn a little, might be glad of the 
opportunity.” ; 

“Certainly the atmosphere would be 
sweeter on the other six days.” 

“And the six days would pass more pleasantly 
with your day of freedom to look forward to!” 

“T could arrange to meet or visit friends, 
and think of the plays and films I could see! 
I might even arrange to spend a quiet day 
in a friend’s house, reading or doing what- 
ever I want to do.” 

“Think too of the books you could get through 
over café meals! The important point in tackling 
frustration is to make life worth living now, 
instead of looking to some future date when 
present restrictions will be removed,” 

“Then I’ve wasted a good deal of time 
lately, I’m afraid. Somehow I hadn’t 
realised I have a duty to myself as well as 
to father.” 

“Tf you can plan your immediate future on the 
lines of our talk I hope you will both gain pleasure 
from one another's company in your foster father’s 


last years” 
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— What is — 
YOUR PERSONALITY TYPE 


SELF 


E. is not easy to divide people into types 

: because most of us overlap from one type 
into another. In spite of this, personality tests 
can teach us a great deal about ourselves. They 
can help us to avoid extremes and to adjust 
any undesirable character traits. 

Answer “yes”? or “no” to the questions before 
turning to the key at the end. 


1.—Do you enjoy being alone? 
2.—Is your favourite colour either green or 
yus "n 
3.—Are you diffiden 
Brae ent about yourself and your 
4.—Does it hurt if others disapprove of you? 
5.—Are you easily affected by atmosphere and 
other people’s moods? 
6.—Do you daydream a great deal? 
7.—Do you get strongly attached to people, 
your home, certain shops, a particular 
restaurant, the town you live in? 
8.—Do you hang on to old things like letters, 
furniture, ornaments, because they have 
sentimental value? 
g.—Are you easily moved by emotional acting 
or an eloquent speaker? 
10.—Are you fond of poetry and classical music? 


B 

1.—Do you like stories that end happily? 

2.—Would you rather be with people than be 
alone? 

3.—Are you specially fond of children and 
animals? 

4.—Is your favourite colour either red or blue? 

5.—Do you prefer cultivated flowers to wild 
flowers? 

6.—Are you definite about your likes and 
dislikes? 

7.—Do you concentrate on getting things done, 
rather than dreaming about what you 
would like to do? 

8.—Can you talk about yourself, your abilities 
and achievements, without any feeling of 
erulacrssements 

g.—Would you rather do things ourself thai 
let others do them? If ot ere a PE 
would you much rather drive than be 
driven? 

10.—Do you do what you want to do and what 
you think best without worrying about the 
approval or disapproval of other people? 


1.—Are you prone to 89 with the crowd in 
matters of opinion and prejudice? 

2.—Do you feel an urgent need to keep in the 
fashion? 

3.—Do you pride yourself on being progres- 
sive, “modern,” up-to-date? 


TEST 


4.—Do you spend a lot of time and thought 
on your appearance? 

5.—Are you a keen exacting shopper? 

6.—Do you expect attention—and demand it, 
if necessary? 

7.—Do you like out-of-the-ordinary foods— 
the first-of-the-season, highly-flavoured 
cheeses, china tea—anything out of the 
usual run? 

8.—Do you like belonging to clubs or “arty” 
groups that pride themselves on being 
select? £ 

g.—Do you have to try to keep up with the 
neighbours, and does it hurt if you can’t? 

10.—Do you do a lot of entertaining? 


1.—Are you fussy about your weight and your 
figure? 

2.—Are you keen on sport and keeping fit? 

3.—Do you really enjoy eating and drinking? 

“—Have you few, if any, inhibitions as far as 

making love is concerned? 

5.—Is your taste in music, books, drama, and 
films, frankly lowbrow? 

6.—Do you like nude shows and near-the- 
knuckle stories? 

7—Do you like down-to-earth, easy-to-know 
people, rather than the quiet aloof thought- 
ful type? 

8.—Do you like a home that’s lived in rather 
than one that’s primarily for show? 

—Do you dress for freedom and comfort, 

rather than for smartness? 

10.—Are you the type who always knows how to 
start the car, or what to do for a bilious 

attack? 

x 


Count up your “tyes” answers in each section. 
The section in which you have most is the key 
to your personality type. 

You may find that you have an equal number 
of “yes” answers in two and even three sections. 
This indicates that you are versatile and well- 
balanced, likely to appeal to a variety of people- 

‘A.—The thoughtful, considerate, modest, 
dreamer-type. If you answer “yes” to more 
than six questions, watch out for over-sensitive- 
ness and a tendency to get out of touch wit 
reality. y Fl 

B—Even when people don’t like you3™ 
most of them will—they will respect you. Your 
approach to life is practical and constructive 
and your feet are planted solidly on the grount > 
But if you answer “yes” to more than si 
questions, be careful about becoming U?" 
imaginative, self-opinionated, and too con- 
ventional. 

C.—You are an attractive pleasing person- 
You are tactful and fit in with people and they 
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find you stimulating and interesting. Although 
you insist on getting value for your moncy, you 
can be very generous and hospitable. But if you 
answer “yes” to six questions in this section, 
you must be on your guard against showing-off, 
affectation, selfishness, and snobbishness. 
D.—You are the down-to-earth good-natured 
solid type. You have a habit of showing yourself 
at your best in a tight corner. Although your 
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outlook is limited and you lack imagination, you 
make an excellent friend because you judge 
others by yourself and don’t expect too much 
from them. But if you answer “tyes” to more 
than six questions, watch out for grossness, 
insensitiveness, and lack of appreciation of the 
finer things of life. 

A good all-round type might score as follows: 
A—5, B.—6, C.—4, D—5. 


How to Win Social Success 


by Phyllis W. Young 


MSY people believe that they are de- 
b barred from a_ successful social life 
raue they feel “different” from others. 

hey have, or imagine they have, defects 
which make them feel that they are 
inferior andvunwanted: 

But is any such defect, in fact, a valid 
nee in the way of social success? Alfred 

dler, in his book What Life Should Mean to 
You, tells us that the successful man is one 
for whom life means: “to be interested in 
my fellowmen, to be part of the whole, to 
gram puie my share to the welfare of man- 
ind.” 

It follows that physical defects cannot 
possibly be a hindrance to your winning 
riendships and popularity. 

Here is an example of 

artin Brown is one who until ^ few 
months ago was obsessed with the idea that 
an early age he 
him with a lame 

i for him to Jomm 
with his friends in football, cricket, and other 
feel different from 
dually drifted away 
and more time 


what I mean. 


on his own. 

„But isolating himself 
his feeling of being different: 
it. At last, he felt so lonely 4 
that he went to a psycholo for help. 


Martin explain! ologist that 
he felt unwanted because he 
unable to follow the same P“ 

The psychologist told him of a a not 
merely lame who had lost the us 
his legs. “This man is no’ 
physical defect. It has mA 
determined than ever to mix Wi 
and make friends.” 


The psychologist explained how this 
legless man studies people’s interests and 
needs. How, in spite of his disability, he 
finds ways of helping others. 

“The result is that he is one of the most 
popular men I know in spite of the fact that 
he cannot get about and do the same as 


‘other men,” 


Martin thus realised that it was not his 
lameness, but his lack of effort to be friendly, 
which made others indifferent towards him. 


oe 


The Importance of Knowing 
How to Learn Languages 


[HE only satisfactory method of learning 
a foreign language is the direct method, 
In other words, you must learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
naturally follows from this that the ` old- 
fashioned method of memorising long lists of 
foreign words is entirely abolished when you 


learn a language by the direct way. 


Ratuced fees, for, members of 
“fer Majesty's Forces 


ther consequence is that it practically 
eliminates the difficulties and drudgeries of 
Jearning complicated grammatical rules and 
It teaches you not only to read a 


exceptions. J 
foreign language but to write, speak and 
understand it thoroughly and efficiently. 


Send for Free Book 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 25 years 
with such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language:— 

FRENCH SPANISH GERMAN 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

State which book you want and it will be sent 
to you, together with a specimen lesson, gratis 
and post free. 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 


160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.I. 
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The question which arose in his mind was 
how he could cultivate an interest in people. 

An idea occurred to him! He bought a 
pocket notebook. On the front cover he 
wrote the title “A Study of People”; and 
across the top of the first page, he wrote 
these headings: “Name. Job. Hobby. Purpose. 
Problem. How can I help this person?” 

This notebook helped Martin to think 
about people more systematically and 
deeply than he had ever done before. In his 
study of people, he began with his immediate 
circles at home and at work. But soon he 
became so engrossed in his study that he 
sought to widen his circle of fellowship. He 
joined a group at the local church and 
became a keen and regular attender at the 
weekly social gatherings. 


Interest in Others 


The greatest strides towards gaining a 
sense of social success were made by Martin 
through his trying to answer the question: 
“How can I help this person?” It gave him 
such a sense of usefulness when he was able 
to help that his old feeling of being lonely 
and unwanted passed right out of his 
consciousness. 

The outcome was a vivid illustration of 
the three principles contained in Alfred 
Adler’s definition of the successful man. He 


learned to take a real interest in his fellow- 
men; he grew out of an isolated existence 
into a part of the whole by taking an 
interest in his home, work, and church 
groups; and he found means of contributing 
his share to the welfare of mankind through 
helping those round about him. 

If you are looking for the signpost to 
social success, there it is clearly stated in 
those three principles. 

Begin, like Martin Brown, by taking a 
practical interest in the people in your 
immediate circles. You will soon find all 
kinds of ways of being useful to others. In 
trying to help people, remember that men’s 
greatest desire is the desire to be loved. 
That is the fundamental reason why they 
need interest and help. Visiting and enter- 
taining are two of the many simple ways in 
which we all can play a valuable part in 
other people’s lives. 

If you do not know of a sick, lonely, or 
otherwise needy person, contact your local 
hospital, an institution for old people, or 
the W.V.S., and you will find people just 
hungering for the kindly interest and 
attention of someone like yourself, 

The experience of knowing that you are 
contributing to the happiness of other 
people’s lives is a rich one indeed. It is the 
surest way of gaining a sense of usefulness 
and of becoming a social success. 


Are You Missing Opportunities? 
by H. Nevile Player 


IFE is like swordsmanship. The swords- 

man can hold out for a long time by 
merely parrying his opponent’s thrusts. But 
he cannot win unless he is prepared to take 
offensive as well as defensive action. 

Many people go through life on the 
defensive. They counter, fairly successfully, 
the numerous threats to their security which 
assail them from time to time. They work 
just hard enough and well enough to assure 
themselves and their dependents of sufficient 
food, clothing and shelter, a reasonable 
standard of comfort and a few luxuries. 
They do what is expected of them by their 
employers and by their social group. 

But rarely, if ever, act on their own 
initiative—in case they might be wrong 
and incur disaster. 

Such people believe that anyone who 
achieves a higher standard of living, or leads 
a more eventful and satisfying life, has been 


by fortune or circum- 


specially favoured um; 
stance. “If only I had had his opportunities, 
they say. F 

Nobody can win success by continually 
“playing safe.” 

I remember being picked for the first 
time to play for my school cricket team. 
I was so anxious to retain my place in the 
team that I was determined not to get out. 
I played every pall defensively and I did 
not get out—but I didn’t score any runs 
i ! 
oT ee the next match, the captain said, 
“J don’t care whether you score today or not, 
but if you don’t get out in under quarter- 
of-an-hour you'll be dropped from the 
team.” : 

I stayed in exactly twelve minutes and 
scored twenty-seven runs. The captain's 
ultimatum had given me a new slant. 
Relieved of my self-imposed responsibility 
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for defending my wicket at all costs, I was 
free to take the offensive. Instead of regard- 
ing the ball only as something to be stopped, 
I began to look for opportunities of scoring 
with it, and I took every opportunity that 
offered. 

Watching for, and taking advantage of, 
opportunities are essential parts of the 
technique of successful living. What pre- 
vents most people from doing either is the 
fear of being “bowled out.” 

Kept in perspective, this fear prevents us 
from taking foolish risks. But it needs to be 
offset by the right amount of courage if we 
are to gain life’s plums instead of merely 
“keeping our end up.” 

Hard work is needed too, if we are to 
take effective advantage of opportunity. It 
has been said that “People who fail to 
achieve what they want in life don’t want 
it badly enough to do the hard work.” This 
is true. It is a common experience in large 
industrial firms that employees who are 
singled out and asked to train for posts of 
special responsibility often refuse. Similarly, 
among those who are continually asking for 
promotion or higher pay, the majority are 
not doing adequately the duties already 


assigned to them. i ; 
The employee who invariably succeeds 
is the one who prepares himself for a, better 
job, or higher pay, before he asks for it. 
A fifteen-year-old lad named David 
Sarnoff had to leave school and go to work 
to help his widowed mother. No college 
education for him. He did not grumble 
about the better opportunities his friends 
had. He bought a code book and a tele- 
graph key and practised in his spare time. 
He carried a dictionary in his pocket to 
learn the meaning of words. He educated 
himself and eventually became head of one 
of the largest radio concerns 1n the world. 
This lad was ready for opportunity when 
it came, and he found his opportunity 1n 


the very job he was doing. 


Near at Hand 
ity i that 
Opportunity 1s often so close to us 
we fail to see it. We tend to look too on 
afield, when all we need is a positive Tea 
attitude towards the potentialities of our 


i i nvironment. . 
bree a prosperous Persian rne 
called Al Hafed, became discontented. i 
wanted to be fabulously wealthy, so he so! i 
his farm and set out jn search of a diamon 

mine. He wandered half-way round the 
world, spent all his money and died in rags, 


wretchedness and poverty. 


The man who bought Al Hafed’s farm 


29 
one day noticed a curious flash of light from 
the bed of a stream that ran through the 
garden. He reached in and pulled out a 
stone that reflected all the colours of the 
rainbow. He showed it to a friend who 
recognised it as a diamond. Together they 
stirred up the sands of the stream and found 
many more beautiful and more valuable 
diamonds than the first. Thus were dis- 
covered the rich diamond mines of Golconda 
from which the world-famous Koh-i-noor 
diamond came. 

Every shovelful of every acre of Al Hafed’s 
farm revealed the gems which he had left 
it to seek! 


Courage and Vision 


An out-of-work carpenter, at his wits end 
to find the next meal for his family, sat on 
the beach in despair and absent-mindedly 
whittled a piece of driftwood into a chain 
with his penknife. His two children quar- 
relled over it, so he made another. The poor 
carpenter built up a great toy industry and 
finished up a very rich man. 

Opportunities are not, as so many people 
imagine, the gifts of some fairy godmother. 
They are present all the time for those who 
have the courage, ability and vision to take 


advantage of them. 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in your spare time— 
wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions and pay 
liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by 

ost—how to write, what to write 
about, how to get ideas, how to prepare 
MSS. and HOW TO SELL THEM for 
the best prices. 

Send to-day to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. PJ/17), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
“How to Succeed as a Writer,” which 
gives full details and describes the 
openings for new writers. 

By applying promptly you willhave 
the opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many students earn 
the fee several times over during 


tuition. 
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Test for the 


Lit is a period of development during 
which we should pass fairly easily from one 
phase to another. It can be fun all the way, but 
not when we become involved in a hopeless 
battle with the passing years, or encourage 
ourselves to grow old prematurely. In other 
words, we must be our age and learn to like it. 
At no time in our lives is this so important as 
during the 40-50 phase. 

This test is specially designed for the over- 
forties. Answer ‘‘yes’’ or “no” to the questions 
before turning to the key at the end. 


1.—Are you ha i 
nly ye? ppy about people knowing 

2.—Do you dress as nicely as you can in a 
style to suit your type and age—ncither 
younger nor older than you really should? 

3.—Do you take a sensible interest in your 
weight, figure, appearance? 

4.—Are you a vital full-blooded person who 
enjoys sex, without either thinking it all- 
ponant or believing yourself too old for 

5.—Are your closest friends around the same 
age as yourself—ncither much older nor 
very much younger? 

6.—Can you enjoy the company of young 
people without criticising them or trying to 
domineer over them? 

7-—Do you enjoy taking part in social and 
community activities? 

8.—Do you try to bridge the gap between 
youth and age, by being interested in both 
and giving each your sympathetic under- 
standing? 

g.—Can you curb the tendency to think and 
say: ‘I’m too old for that now”? 


Book Reviews 


Over-Forties 


10.—But have you accepted the fact that you 
lack the physical energy you had twenty 
years ago, and allowed for it in your daily 
programme by learning to relax at every 
spare moment? 

11.—Are you, especially if you are a woman, 
controlling that tendency to complain 
about your aches and pains and ailments? 

12,—Even though you may think there is a lot 
to be said for the ‘‘good old days,” can you 
keep it to yourself and take a vital interest 
in today and tomorrow? 

13.—Have you cultivated at least two worth- 
while interests? 

14.—Are you reasonably indifferent to criti- 
cism, with sufficient poise and self-confi- 
dence to live your life the way you want to 
live it? 

15.—Have you learned that material success is 
not as important as happiness? 

16.—At the same time, can you be reasonably 
proud of your carecr and achievements? 

17.—Are you keeping yourself pliable and 
adaptable, open to new ideas and view- 
points? 2 

18.—Can you talk to people without being 
formal or pompous, Or, On the other hand, 
slangy or kittenish? É 

19.—Are you always ready to do things and go 
places without making a fuss or being a 
drag? 

20.—Are you doing everything you can to 
ensure that you grow old gracefully? 


Count five marks for each tyes,” Over 70 18 
excellent and 60-70 is good; 50-60 is satisfac- 
tory; 40-50 may be regarded as fair but not 
good enough. Under 40 is poor. 


Religion Like a Battle 


. S. LEWIS is one of our most pungent 

broadcasters. Not so long ago he was a 
militant atheist. Now he is an ardent Christian 
believer, and uses his versatile and sparkling 
talent to further the cause of religion. 

His Mere Christianity (Geoffrey Bles, 8s. 6d., 
postage 5d.) is a revised and enlarged edition 
of three earlier books, themselves the substance 
of a series of broadcast talks on religion. The 
racy, scintillating language of the original talks 
is preserved; the argument is logical and per- 
suasive. . 

C. S. Lewis protests against our present ten- 
dency to confuse the word ‘‘Christian” with the 
word ‘‘good.”” We talk of a Christian act, or a 


Christian man, when we mean the act or the 
But that is only confusion an 


man is good. J 
misuse of language, Mr. Lewis protests. We 
should use the word ‘{good” where we mean 


good; and when we use the word ‘‘Christian”’ 
we should confine it to the person who accepts 


the fundamental beliefs and traditions O 
Christianity. A Christian, in this sense, may 
sometimes prove a less worthy person than an 
atheist; but that still is no excuse for using 
confusing and woolly language. 

Some convictions and experiences are common 
to both believer and non-believer. Thus, all 
ordinarily *decent people, who retain any 
imagination and sensitivity of mind, recognise 
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n “‘ought.”’ They ‘‘have this curious idea that 
they ought to behave in a certain way, and 
cannot really get rid of it.” 

True, they often break this law, this ‘fought,”’ 
deep-written in the character of the universe; 
but the law itself is there. Nor is it to be con- 
fused with social custom or the discipline of our 
parents. “Ought” is not simply the influence of 
the herd instinct. It is simply that life and the 
universe are built that way. The moral law is 
as real on the psychic level as the law of gravita- 
tion is real on the physical level. And men 
neglect or disobey cither at their peril. 

From such considerations Lewis goes on to 
argue, with characteristic pungency and clarity 
of logic, that the universe is not an “it” but 
rather a “‘he.” “What is behind the universe is 
more like a mind than it is like anything else 
we know.” And from this he proceeds to 
expound the full Christian creed, the beliefs 
that are entertained by religious people as such. 

In a later section of the book, again, the 
writer deals with Christian Behaviour—includ- 
ing such themes as social morality; morality 
and psycho-analysis ; sexual morality ; Christian 
marriage; and the like. 

Anyone who believes that religion is a matter 
of nice sentiments, comforting superstitions, 
and woolly-headed illusions, would gain a 
vastly different conception of it from a reading 
of Lewis’s book. Here he would find religion 
much more like a battle, and with the gloves 
off; an unrelenting intellectual inquiry, with 
nothing merely assumed or taken for granted ; 
and a challenging encounter with all the facets 
of common human experience. 

Lewis was heard with interest an g 
many thousands of listeners on the wireless. 
This book will doubtless delight and enlighten 
many thousands of equally grateful readers.— 
R. W. W. 


PART from the obvious doctrine of psycho- 
l Xanalysis, we still have much to learn from 
Freud when he turns his attention to a wider 
field. The recently published psycho-analytic 
epitomes are therefore very welcome as bringing 
his thought within casy reach of those who wish 
to learn. 

Opening the first General Selection (Hogarth 

ress, tos. 6d., postage 5d.) at random, we are 
Struck by this which occurs in a discussion on 
criminality — , 

“We arrive at the surprising conclusion that 
criminal deeds can be done precisely because 
they are forbidden, and because by carrying 
them out the doer enjoys a sense of mental 
relief. He suffered from an oppressive fecling of 
guilt, of which he did not know the origin, anı 
after he had committed a misdeed the oppres- 
Sion was mitigated. The sense of guilt was at 
cast in some way accounted for. I must mam- 
tain that the sense of guilt was present prior to 
the transgression, that it did not arise from this, 

ut contrariwise, the transgression from a sense 
of guilt.” 

This has a direct bearing on the horrible com- 
Pulsive crimes with which the public is becoming 
Only too familiar. 


d delight by 


a 
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Taking up Epitome No. 4, on Civilisation, War, 
and Death (Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d., postage 4d.) 
we find it full of matter which sheds light on the 
pressing problems of today. 

The discussion with Professor Einstein on the 
causes of war may seem pessimistic, but they do 
give hope for the distant future. 

“How long have we to wait before the rest of 
men turn pacifist? Impossible to say, and yet 
perhaps our hope that these two factors—man’s 
cultural disposition and a well-founded dread of 
the form which future war will take—may serve 
to put an end to war in the near future is not 
chimerical. But by what ways or byways this 
will come about, we cannot guess. Meanwhile 
we may rest on the assurance that whatever 
makes for cultural development is working also 
against war.” 4 

Six years after these words were written the 
second World War broke out. Perhaps many of 
us alive today may live to see the day when the 
process has worked its way out and war is 
universally outlawed.—R. MacD. L. 


RUNO BETTELHEIM in Love is not 

Enough (Allen and Unwin, 32s. 6d., postage 
6d.) has written a fascinating book on the treat- 
ment of emotionally disturbed children. The 
author approaches this subject on the assump- 
tion that fewer and fewer families appear able 
to provide a satisfying human environment for 
their children and that, consequently, it is 
extremely difficult for many modern children 


SAA TRE ATES Te DEAT CW 
Inferiority 
Complex 


nferiority complex is a disturb- 
nor in the Subconscious Mind which 
manifests itself in self-consciousness, 
lack of confidence, nervousness, de- 
ression, worry, weak will and habits, 
lack of enterprise, stammering, blush- 
ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, ete. 
These are symptoms of “something (| 
wrong” within your personality which you can put 
right—a ‘disturbance centre” in Subconsciousness 
which sends out powerful negative impulses overcom- 
ing and paralysing your positive impulses, denying 
ou the pleasures of achievement and the joys of 
iving. You cannot control these impulses but you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating from 
your Subconscious Mind the trouble from which 
they spring. This you can do yourself, in your 
own home, in your own time. Send postcard 
today for free copy of book which describes 
the wonderful discoveries of modern psychology, 
and how you can apply them to yourself 
to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, and more 
successful life. All correspondence confidential. 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


roa (CN 182) Highbury Place, London, N.5. 
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mice Tying, which are so necessary for 
runo Bettelheim and his fellow ki 
have made a very serious attempt to Bela = 
eras noually disturbed children to waite ibe 
pe nema which keep them from succeeding in 
fe. The Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School 
run by the University of Chicago, was the place 
where this attempt was made. The book itself 
tries to give a broader understanding of exactly 
where in our society things go astray in the 
rearing of children. In this school an attempt 
was made to make a really worthwhile life for 
children who turned away from a world that 
Rae prought them too much misery. 
is interesting to note that ci 
elaborate procedure. The staff pred AG pai 
vince the children that this can be a good world 
to live in and they do this by helping them to 
puceced in those simple tasks of living which 
have somehow become difficult for them and 

Ti eye in the past, ended in defeat. 

ool is frankly based on the insights of 
psycho-analysis, the staff applying this in a 
practical way all the time. Each child at the 
choo! when he wakes in the morning, when he 

a s, when he goes to the toilet and at all 
Pe er times of the day is treated as if the psycho- 

herapist is part of his actual life and can help 
him at all his critical moments. 
` There is a deep understanding that the 

eeding situations, the night fears, the ability to 
be regular and clean were the very places where 
parental efforts were misinterpreted or perhaps 
too well understood. Behind many a rejecting 
= parent there is an attitude of always doing. even 
when it means punishment, what is best for the 
child. So there has to be in almost all cases a 
thorough re-education. 

Experiences, which in the past have proved 
unsatisfying, have to be experienced in different 
situations until they are satisfying. There is a 
very large measure of freedom in the school but 
throughout everything there is a friendly 
frankness. In the school the staff does not wait 
until the child brings his problems but they 
discuss issues with the child at the moment 

. _ when it has revealed itself in behaviour or when 
~ it is most pressing. 

One of the values of the book is that we can 
all learn from it. Many parents, bothered by 
the behaviour of their own children and even 
perhaps by their own behaviour can learn how 
to create a better state of affairs. Schools and 
other institutions can also learn much from this 
book. This is a very readable book. Its aim is 
very clearly described in its last paragraph: 

“Tt is only in a society where the desirable 


BRENMAN, Ph.D.—GILL, M.D. 
HYPNOTHERAPY 


One of the best works on 
the Theory and Practice 


THE PUSHKIN PRESS 18/- 


academic 
important of all skills, that of living well with 
oneself and with others, can be acquired only 
by living in an emotionally stable and satis- 
fying human envoronment. 

“Tf too many families no longer provide it, a — 
vicious circle is created because parents cannot 
convey to their children what they have never 
learned themselves. This vicious circle must be 
broken. Experience gained from the deviate 
cases in a school such as ours may well prove 
useful to parents and to normal schools, and 


BOOK is like a garden carried in 
A the pocket.—Arabian Proverb. 


af acquire the habit of reading is to 
construct for yourself a refuge from 
almost all the miseries of life.— W. 


Somerset Maugham. 


EADING is to the ‘mind what 
exercise is to the body.—Addison. y 


eventually be of help to all children in acquiring 
that greatest art of all; how to live a socially 
useful and emotionally satisfying life.’—B. L. 


OR some years I have been accustomed to 

recommending The Intelligent Parents’ Manual 
as the best book on child care and upbringing 
which I know, but some may have found the 
price prohibitive. I am delighted therefore to 
see that it has now been reprinted (Penguin, 
2s. 6d., postage 3d.) at a lower price. 

Written for America by Florence Powder- 
maker and Louise Grimes, the book in its latest 
form has been skilfully adapted for the British 
public. It covers the whole period from infancy 
up to and including adolescence. While giving 
all the factual information necessary on such 
matters as feeding, clothing, and diet it is 
always the child as a whole which the authors 
have in mind, and its healthy adaptations to 
personal relationships as it grows. 

The psychological welfare of the child is seen 
to be not an afterthought but something 
implicit from the first in the way in which the 
child is received and welcomed, and which 
must be thought of all along. Parents are shown 
how to avoid making difficult children and not 
merely how to deal with the difficulties un- 
imaginative handling may have caused. 

“Another way of reducing a child’s aggres- 
sive actions is to allow him to express his anger 
in words. Many people are shocked by utter- 
ances of a young child not realising how little 
he understands or means what he says.” s 

Parents may be glad to find that the authors 
attitude to punishment is realistic. Attention 
must be given to the temperament OF | 
individual child. ‘Occasions when physical 
punishment should be used are rare, and wi 
the majority of children who are intelligently 
brought up, such punishment need not 
resorted to. 
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Op thesi pages 


btained, on ap; 


at phi 
they become hysterical with rage 
children physically is a mistak 
Such deep resentment and anger 
it only promotes further rebelliousness.” 
Perhaps the most valuable section of the book is 
that on adolescence in which the emotional life 
J and consequent difficulties of adjustment are dis- 
cussed with wisdom and understanding. Every 
really intelligent parent will hasten to equip the 
household with this book.—R. MaD. L. 


WHEN writing “we have to subject our- 
V selves to the discipline of thought,” ec 
¥ puns G. H, Valling in Better English (Pan 
looks, 25., postage 3d.). This book, an excellent 
choice for everyone interested in literary 
expression, is a companion-yolume to the same 
author’s Good English. 
In Better English, Vallins is concerned with 
e niceties of language rather than with basic 
Principles of accidence and syntax. With 
amusing illustrations from living writers he 
shows us how to develop clarity and style. 
Incidentally, how comforting it is to observe 
mistakes which even practised writers make! 
OFNT: 


PSR after a lapse of forty years, Ferenczi’s 
First Contributions to Psycho-Analysis (Hogarth 
have validity and 


it arouses 


Press, gos., postage 7d.) still 
much to offer ER TRDE student. 

The Opening contribution which. links psycho- 
| Sexual impotence to the incest taboo is an 
| ¢xample, and other contributions on dreams, 
s, and on the connection between homo-sexuality 

and paranoia are of equal importance.— 
f « MacD). L. 


RTHUR DÜXBURY'S Note Book for 
r ay s (University of London Press, 
thos .; postage 4d:) will proye helpful to all 
fi ose Who speak in public. It contains material 
EN speeches collected by the author during 
rae ty-five years of teaching experience in the 
EA effective speaking, and gives a ready- 
F ail collection of stories, verses, quotations 
+ fee under various general Means ae 
er the heading of Courage is given thi 
PAN SA parson ie visitin, A poor old soul 
Wind ved in a single room. He noticed that the 
Rao, faced north, and he said to the old 
N Ys “Does the sun ever shine in, this room: 
i CEM the reply, “but I can see it shining 0n 
ý es Opposite.’ ” i 
eee Endeavour: “Perseverance is a prime 
rae ree | Men fail much 


Oftene! very pursuit. . 
T fi 
Want op orn Want of perseverance than from 


talent and good disposition.” —Corbett. 
y position. fe) 
feats Friends; “A twae friend unbosoms 
Boldi? advises justly, assists readily, adventures 
Y; takes all patiently, defends courageously, 


latest books on psychology. Any book reviewed, 
this issue that you wouid dike fo bass, can be 
D on t9 Luk Psycno.ocist MaGAzine (Book Dept.), Manfield 
House, 1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, at price plus postage. e) 


and continues a friend unchangeably."— ws 
William Penn. oe 

Under Introductions: “When I was asked to : 
make this presentation and bid farewell to our 
retiring manager, I thought of Longfellow’s 
lines: ‘Lives of great men all remind us We can 
make our liyes sublime, And, departing, leave 4 
behind us Footprints on the sands of time,” 
Despite his blushes, I think these lines epitomise 
his career, The impression his personality has 
made on all who have come into contact with f 
him are the footprints by which he will always” 
be remembered.” 

Under Kindness: ‘Many people come to 
praise cherry trees in bloom but they are truly 
kind who visit them after the blossoms are 
fallen,”’—Japanese proverb, 

This book is a treasure-house of bright 
thoughts for all who address their fellow men in 
public.—F. A. yh, 

OR all who seck practical help and guidance 
in the development of a hobby, the “Craft 
Handbooks” are a very helpful series. Three 
new titles haye just been added to the two dozen a! 
already published: Rafia Work by Rosema 
Brinley, Anitting by Eunice Close, and Metal- l 
craft by E. John (Frederick Muller, 6s. cach, © 
postage 3d.), Each book is very helpfully illus 
trated. —F. .A, + 
SMALL-SIZE dictionary entitled 20,000 ` 
Words, ‘Spelled —Divided—Accented, compiled 
by Louis A. Leslie and Roy P. Gasson (McGraw- 
Hill, 6s., postage gd.) has a special usefulness in 
that it concentrates on the spelling of the words, z 
gives no definitions, leaves out types of words 
that give no speling cue and rare and 
obsolete words found in ap ordinary dictionary, 
and so makes for quick and easy reference in 
finding the correct spelling of a word.—F, A. 


3 BARGAIN PARCELS OF 15 
VARIOUS BACK ISSUES OF 
THIS MAGAZINE FOR 5/- EACH 


We are abla to offer our readers three different 
‘arcels of 15 various back issues of this magazine. 
arcel A, Issues irom December 1948 to July 1959 

Parco! B, issuesfrom August 1950 ro Oct. 1951 

Parce! C, issuesfrom Noy, 1951 to Jan, 1953 

atthe reduced price of 5/- each post free. Thay 

make most interesting reading for new readers or 
provide old readers with copies to pass on to 


friands. Send orders to:— 
THE PSYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE 


I Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


A DICTIONARY OF == 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TERMS 
Compiled by R. Macdonald Ladell, M.B, Ch.B. 
This book gives clear definitions and practical explan- 
ations of wordsand terms used in Modern Psychology. 
Will be of real help to readers in giving them maan- 
ings of Psychological words and core leaa thoir 
jay uso o! fe 
reading, study and everyday y: nile (ponaga 24) 
a Bookseller or direct from publishers:— 
Orde Te PSYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE 

i, Southampton Streat, Strand London, W.C.2 


—————————— 


L PRACTICAL 
PSY CHOLOGY 
HANDBOOKS 


RELIABLE BOOKLETS 1/6 each 


_ How TO Make THE MOST or rr 
_ pY Howanp L. Purp, B.A., PED, 
3 NERVOUSNESS 
Irs Cause, PREVENTION AND CURS 
BY A PSYCHOLOGIST 
| 4 CURING NERVOUS TENSION 
BY WILFRID NORTHFIELD 
5 CONQUEST OF FEAR 
‘THROUGH PsycHOLoGY ny W. J, McBaoe 
6 PEE BAST HENIA 
ATURE, Curs 
L py J. M. GRAHAM; MA, 
7 WORRY 
\ Its Cause AnD Cure 
4 BY JOHN Kennepy, M.A., B.D,, PH.D. 
_ 8 HOW TO RELAX 
METHODS OF LESSENING Tim STRAIN OF 
‘By WILFRID NORTHFIELD MODERN Livina 
SOUND SLEEP 


| PROVED METHODS OF ATTAINING J 
"by WILFRID NORTHFIELD g 


‘19 WILL POWER Ways to Deveror Ir 
BY JOUN KENNEDY, M.A., B,D., PH.D. 
WI PERSONALITY How ir Can oe Devecoren 
By J. M. Gaauam, M.A, 
12 HOW TO KEEP WELL 
A SIMPLE OUTLINE OF FHE PROVED Laws of HEALTH 

w Mary G, CarDwELL, M.D. 
THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 
FROM BIRTH TO SCHOOL 
BY R. MACDONALD LADELL, M.B., CH.B. 

14 CHAPTERS ABOUT CHILDHOOD 
$ PsycHoLocy OF CHILDREN FROM Five TO TEN YEARS 
BY MARY CHADWICK, S.R.N. 
‘15 THE ART OF MAKING FRIENDS 
How To s£ Harpy m YOUR SOCIAL Lira 
bY C. H. Teear, B.A. 
16 HOW TO PRACTISE 

BY Peren Frercuer AUTO-SUGGESTION 
17 FRAYED NERVES 


_ Simp_e Ways of RESTORING Tem Tone 
BY WILFRID NORTHFIELD 


18 HOW TO STUDY 
sy Por. ARTHUR KORNHAUSER 


By C. H. Tecan, B.A, 
21 PSYCHOLOGY: 
_ How ir Can Hep You 
> BY REGINALD W. Witoe, M.A., B.Sc., PH.D, 
2 BLUSHING its ANALYSIS, Causes AND Cure 
-BY R, Macponaxp Lapett, M.B., CH.B. 
23 A DICTIONARY OF 
| PSYCHOLOGICAL TERMS 
Compren sy R. MACDONALD LAaDELL, M.B., Cu.8, 
ani h, 2d. Postage for 2 to 4 copics 
Me ots ear n S Le. line more Tå; 
Obtainable fi OUE seller or direct 
Q irom the Publishers: THE PSYCHOLOGIST 
i MAGAZINE, 1 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
k STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


` Professor J. C. Flugol, B.A, D.Sc, writing ¢ 
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By Prof. A. W. KORNHAUSER | 
PLANNED STUDY MEANS MAXIMUM | 
RESULTS with MINIMUM of EFFOR 

This Book Explains How: 
To memorise readily To take notes properly 
To form study habits To deyelap interast 


To concentrate easily To read efficiently 
To prepare for examinations 


All who wish to make their study /6 Maite 


efficient and effective will find t 
book full of the most helpful advice 4 
THE ART OF 
MAKING FRIENDS 
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How to Shape Your 
Own Life 


D 
by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladeil 


Learning 


HERE would not be much use in the 
study of psychology as a guide to 
living, if it did not mean that we have the 
power, at least to some extent, of shaping 
our lives. 
Shakespeare, as always, is able to sum 
this up in a phrase: «Men at some time are 
masters of their fates.” W. E. Henley 
proudly put it another way: “I am the 
master of my fate; I am the captain of my 


soul,” 

On the other hand, we learn from 
psychology that individuals are conditioned 
into being what they are, and that this 
conditioning takes place in early childhood. 
There seems a contradiction here. 

The answer is in Shakespeare’s use of the 
word “sometime.” There is a moment, Or 
moments, in the life of each of us when we 
can break away from the established 


pattern of living and use a different method 


of adaptation. 
Sometimes re 

the turning point. 
Courage to tak 


ligious conviction can be 


e chances and to put a 
greater drive into living can come through 


the experience of being loved. 

Or some disaster which shows up our 
weaknesses may convince us that we have 
been following the wrong path. 

With greater certainty does the insight 
given by psychology make us master of our 
fate. We cannot control circumstances, but 


we learn to contro ions to them, 


| our react 
and by so doing we 


are often able to select 
a different set of circumstances to form our 
environment, 


It is noteworthy how often unenlightened 


individuals go on repeating the same sort 
of mistakes, and getting into the same sort 
of muddles. They become entangled re- 
peatedly jn the same kind of sinister 
circumstances until they are convinced 
that they were “born under an unlucky 
star,” when in fact it is their own attitude 
to life which has attracted such circum- 


stances to them. 


Prohibited Love... 

As an instance, one may give the common 
case of a girl who repeatedly finds herself 
emotionally mixed up with men who, for 
one reason or another, are unable to marry 
her. Usually they are men older than 
herself, married, and perhaps separated 
from a wife they are unable to divorce. 

Psychology will show her that her 
readiness to respond to such men attracts 
them to her, and that this readiness comes 
from an infantile attachment to her father 
which she has not outgrown, An elder 
married man then becomes a substitute for 
the loved father, but in order to be such 
substitute he must be, like her father 
inaccessible as a partner in life. $ 

This is the feminine counterpart of the 
Oedipus Complex which attaches a man 
to his mother, so that his subsequent love 
affairs (if he is able to indulge them at all) 
are always abortive. He falls in love, pays 
court, and then suddenly loses interest 
because his love object is a mother substitute 
and so has become unthinkable as a mate. 

In the same category are those whose 
emotional immaturity leads them to select 
as partners in marriage those who are like 


Joy in Living 

IRST and foremost I believe in life. 

It isn’t only that I feel a passionate 
joy in living but I have faith in life. Ihave 
no dogmatic certainties which tell me 
where I came from or where I am going 
to, or why. But like a stream which 
doesn’t know the source from which it 
sprang or the sea to which it flows I 
trust the current in my being, and I 
believe if I am true to it I shall not lose 
my way. And though I cannot chart the 
pattern of my course nor guess its purpose 
yet I am sure beyond a doubt that both 
exist.—Lady Violet Bonham Carter. 


poisons the whole of your relationship with 
the person you have wronged. 

The importance of avoiding or getting 
rid of unconscious guilt is recognised by all 
practising psychologists and by the great 
religions. The purpose of confession is to do 
away with the stain of wrong-doing, and 
baptism symbolises the washing away of the 
stain, 

But it is not always necessary to go 
through an elaborate ritual in order to rid 
yourself of guilt. You can do it by admitting 
to yourself honestly that you have done 
something wrong, and asking to be forgiven 
by the person concerned. 

There are two aspects to forgiveness, It 
must be asked and it must be given. So if 
your husband or wife has done something 
to upset you, and has apologised to you for 
it, you must complete the process by 
accepting the apology. You must mean 
what you say, and you must show that you 
mean it. 

It is not enough to say “That’s all right” 
in a voice which betrays that you do not 
think it is all right. It must be accompanied 
by a gesture of acceptance and welcome, for 
it is actions even more than words that 
influence the unconscious. The greatest use 
that can be made of a kiss is to seal the 
asking and giving of forgiveness. 

Another thing to remember is that every- 
one has certain psychological needs. Every- 
one needs to be loved, admired, and 
praised. But it is from their wives or 
husbands that people need most. For 
example, a wife needs her husband to take 
the place of her mother, father and brother 
as well as to be a lover to her. 

And a husband needs his wife to take the 
place of his mother and sister, as well as to 
be his lover. These needs are not always 
conscious; indeed, they are very often 
unconscious. But if we are staryed of 
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satisfaction for them, our personality ee | 
to grow properly, and deep-seated di; | 
satisfaction spoils our lives. 


husbands and wives must learn to u i 
stand each other. For instance, they S 
learn the times when the other a a 
affection and when he or she wants to 
left alone. After all one cannot always 
wanting to make love. And 
like it and your wife or husband do 
then remember that sometimes yo 
feel the same as he or she is feeling 4 
moment, . 
The small enclosed world of ma 
not really different from the wider w 
society. They both need patience an a 
standing if they are to be managed 5 
fully and happily. 


It follows from this that understanding 


the psychological needs of husband or wie e 
is very important for the happiness p 
marriage. It is necessary to put pont = 
the place of one’s husband or wife and tc 
ask oneself what he or she needs. If it is 
praise, then give it; if it is affection, then 
show it. 


If a husband and wife can get from each 


other satisfaction for these deep pan 
logical needs, they will never lose interes 
each other. 


which 


er ways in 
There are many oth y: nder 


be 

l 
if you do fee 
ae es not, 
u also 
t the 


ge is 
Id o 


nd under- 
cess” 


A hobby will help you..-- 


Weaving j 
ilk a 
JOOL, linen, cotton, and sith oF en ae 
WU materials suitable for weaving k 
ms. a 
asi is the device used to hold one set of 
threads in position while working i he 
them with another thread or pa 4 W 
simplest type which can be bought an sal 
in the home consists of a piece & nálet 
narrower than its length, eae ae y 
pieces of wood fixed at each end. a ne i 
fitted into the top-left corner an mm right 
‘screwed into the wood at the botto i 
$ jece 0j ' 
"TD “set up” the loom, the end ofa left 
thread is tied to the screw-eye at t oy ihe 
corner, and the thread EE y a hily an 
wooden frame. It must be woun et Fed to 
with an even tension and the loose bi 
the screw-eye at the bottom of the fr 5 7 
i the warp. ough 
x Fhe ve is the long thread caine a 
the fixed threads (warp). while th mar 
woven is called the web. Tiete ae t way 
helpful books on the subject, but Ges have the 
to begin is to attend a class a 
technique demonstrated by a friend. 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


THE PROBLEM OF YOUR 
HEREDITY 


Hee provides bricks, but en- 
vironment decides the kind of edifice 
we erect with them. It is therefore a mistake 
for the individual to feel that he must 
necessarily reproduce in himself the weak- 
nesses of either parent. 

Yet a number of people handicap them- 
selves in living by believing just that. 

It is understandable that if the child is 
brought up in an atmosphere of domestic 
quarrels and incompatibility it may grow 
up with the fecling that married life has 
not much to offer. But there are men who 
go further and persuade themselves that 
“Because my father was quarrelsome, I 
must avoid marriage as I shall be the same.” 
And girls who think: “I may become a 
nagger like my mother. It would not be 
fair to marry.” $ 

Sometimes it is the experience of having 
had to deal with a neurotic person in the 
family which has implanted a conviction 
in the individual that he or she must of 
necessity follow the same path. 

Such was the case with the woman who 
wrote me some years back and who I have 
every reason to believe is now happily 
settled. She based her approach to life on 
what she saw of her father who became 
“completely unreasonable” before his death 
after suffering from “inferiority” all his life. 

She herself has followed a business carcer 
and has proved herself capable of taking 
on real responsibility, but has always been 
haunted by the fear of a “split mind.” So 
much so that on one occasion she is con- 
vinced she actually felt it “splitting !” 


T is not surprising that with this 
start she has, as she says, “suffered 
from every known fear and panic,” although 
she has been able to conquer them through 


her own efforts. f 

This is one reason why I believe that her 
neurosis and phobias were due to self- 
suggestion rather than to serious complexes. 
Her mother’s difficulties with her father led 
to her regarding marriage from a per- 


fectionist viewpoint. 
“Such things as 
properly and making sure 


looking after a man 
he got enough 


to eat have always seemed to me terrifyi 
problems. When in my teens I decided at 
I was not fit to have children and therefore 
must not get married, and I have dis- 
couraged every eligible man who wished 
to be friendly. 

“I realise now I have turned thirty that 
marriage and children are the only real 
satisfactions in life, but my fear of a break- 
down prevents me from seeking fulfilment.” 

When I replied to her I took what I 
believe was the right course and dissuaded 
her from staying in her uncongenial job in 
order to be near the psycho-analytic clinic 
at which she had registered at the bottom 
of a long waiting list. 

What I wrote was something like this: 
“You are always looking for trouble. If you 
go through life as if it were a Chamber of 
Horrors it is not surprising that you meet 
with difficulties. There is nothing of the 
“split mind” (schizo-phrenic) about you. 
That is a very definite disease with symptoms 
as distinctive as those of measles or typhoid. 

“You have no need to worry because you 
have daydreams. The use of the imagination 
in such dreaming is one of the ways in which 
we adjust ourselves to life. Daydreams can 
be a spur to achievement, They are in the 
nature of wish fulfilments, but it need not 
stop there. One can regard them as giving 
a goal at which to aim. Only when they are 
allowed to become a substitute for action 
do they impede progress. 

“You do not need to have a long course 
of psycho-analysis to prove to you that your 
life has been centred round love and fear. 
In your depressing home with a mal- 
adjusted father your sympathies were always 
with, him. In fact you were in love with 
him in spite of shrinking from his disabilities 
and as must be the case with love, you 
identified yourself with him, so that you 
believed you were bound to repeat his 
experiences in your own life. 

“With this sense of doom hanging over 
you, you have denied ‘yourself fulfilment in 
life. By nature you are loving and sym- 
pathetic and you crave for home and chil- 
dren, but telling yourself you can never be 
fit for marriage you have turned your back 
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EXERCISE YOUR 
MIND 


NTELLIGENT children take little 
Ie granted. They see details in many 
things that a grown-up overlooks. And 
they are apt to be devastatingly logical. 

Consequently the questions asked by 
children can often provide excellent 

" mental exercise for the adult who makes 
a real effort to provide satisfactory 
answers. 

Take these three questions asked by a 
four-year-old. “How does a bumble-bee 
wash itself?” “Why doesn’t a fly fall 
when it walks on the ceiling?” “How is 
soap made?” 

They are simple questions about things 
most of us have seen hundreds of times. 
But how many of us have ever troubled 
to discover what a bee does to keep itself 
clean, or how a fly sticks to the ceiling, 
or what goes on in a soap factory? 

To have to confess to a small child 
that we do not know the answers to such 
questions can be embarrassing. But if we 
let ourselves continue in ignorance it is 
sheer mental laziness, For the answers to 
most of the questions which children ask 
are to be found in books available in 
almost every public library, 


on every path leadin 
have tried to find co 
distinction, 

“OF course, having this primary fear, 
your fears have grown like a snowball as 
must be the case when we allow unreason 
to guide our lives, 


“You have been 


g in that direction and 
mpensation in academic 


generously endowed by 
ave only to allow your 


ufficient to show th 
who have believed them- 
milarly doomed can revise 
and gain mental health, 


UST to show t 
marriage and 


c way 


PPY ever after,” I pas 
on to another letter whi tiolthe 


e i a sense of perpetual 
tration which also can be traced to early 


a social failure,” this 


to which she was accustomed, and ae bs 
a proud domineering type who T = 
her attitude. As a result our comi p 
even physical needs were sacri 
arances. f: 
“PEM life seems one long regret a ank 
filled desires and dreams which wi 
U APP F 
p ee letter and gives many aa 
which enable me to sce that her panen 4 
living is an mles attempt to compens 
r her fancied inferiority. y 
i This attempt has led to her oe 
in her career and to toiling for Se ey 
distinction even though she is the feel 
of three children. At the same time s set 
bound to show herself to be the Seen 
mother and housekeeper, and the c! re 
are fussed until they have no peace a ae 
home is scrubbed until there is no om ae 
What commendation she wins anei ees 
home is at once outweighed by, eee 
of failure within the home, and pore: lg 
As I explain to her, she has A Mnie 
personal distinction which has t ae tienes 
quality of childhood inna nines ae a 
fore remains unsatisfied wha Ne ore: 
achievements. There will man ree bees 
thing beyond to try for—somet iing eae 
reach which she must have in or 
; x those 
 atarelly her discontent sprae to pone 
around and she lives in an vo onditions 
atmosphere, thus reproducing t x ro revise 
she was born into. She will have tinctions 
her values and grow up. Persona an she has 
end with death, but in her n Banm 
made a full contribution to h 5 rene 
live on in them and in their desc 
istic 
OW an example of the w “J 
Naina from a FE account 
was rejected from the Services ¢ inherited 
of my nerves, which I no dou K Epas 
from my father who was very 
ng man.” 
j E kaa the usual APO 
d awkwardness in socia ie 
of the hand and many other SeT doubt 
and I am quoting him ae Š 
whether the help I was able , 
equate. sng “rath 
pore himself as E politics; 
set views on things generally, m ing, mo a 
religion, married life, ae leves hims 
standards,” although he be 
“deep thinker.” santana 
gee hat this latter is JUS" de 
It is apparent tha ted the ready- set 
he is not. He has accep ind, W! 
i closed mine; 5 one: 
views of others and has a a ‘split 
can be almost as disabling as 


h 
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It would require a series of interviews to 
find a crack in his defences and to penetrate 
to his real self, The only clue I get is when 
he says that his nerves do not permit him 
to think of marriage. 

When a person says “If it were not for 
my nerves I should do so-and-so” it is 
sident to psychologists that he is finding 
his nerves an excuse for not doing what he 
1s basically afraid of doing. I am sure that 
this young man’s troubles centre aroun 
sex, but he prefers to say that he was born 
that way, and so’ avoids the responsibility 
for mind-searching, and rechecking his 
values, 

His nerves are the result of conflict 
between his ideal self and his repress? 
urges. It would probably turn out in the 
course of analysis that his inability to think 
for himself, coupled with his false belief that 
he is doing so, results from an infantile 
fixation on the mother. He has never been 
able to free himself psychologically from 
her “apron strings” and so remains a hild. 


E asks me to help him by recom- 


ar mending books, bi 
their limitations, You cannot ar 


‘Do You Believe 


Di ou do not believe in yourself, no one else 
will. It is one of life’s hard facts that peop e 
Usually judge us by our approach to them. 
we are shy and hesitant, we 
impression that we are uns 
often find ourselves pushed aside in 
someone else. 
« Try this test to see how you stand. Answer 
yes” or “no” to the questions before turning 
to the key at the end. 
1.—Do you believe that 7a are T aa 
in most things as the peoPl© you know? 
2.—Do you think that eat People like you? 1 
3.—Do you expect to enjoy YOU If at:socia, 
gatherings? p it 
aries you assess griticma fairly so that ? 
oes not depress you unduly? 
5.—Are you ae bly indifferent to what 


rse! 


people think and say about you’. oring- 
-—Can you face up tOo e domi ne 
aggressive-sarcastic type withou 
small?” 
y elf to 
7—Do you find it easy to adapt ce 
strangers, a new boss, 3 ne > 
sates a t and attract 


8.—Do you often speak firs 
9 people notice? vat 

aa r no! 
jo you blush rarely O! vai pent 2 


10.—Can you enjoy 4 joke at 


7 
the printed page and so you close your mind 
to what does not appeal to you. Or, as with 
sermops, you mentally apply the lessons to 
the other fellow, feeling sure that you your- 
self are different. 

Psychology teaches the art of living, and 
books and magazines are valuable in calling 
attention to the common snags in life which 
trip people up. They show you the kind of 
things to look out for, and if they are to 
be of use it must be by helping people to 
discard false beliefs about themselves so that 
they can make adjustments on the plane 
of reality instead of make believe. 

By reading about others and seeing how 
they have been making the wrong approach 
to life, you can learn a new pattern of living. 
The knowledge that others are going 
through the same sort of struggle is in itself 
heartening to those who have regarded 
themselves as being unique in their sen- 
sations and experiences. 

But there will always be those who are 
so tied up by infantile fixations that they 
put up an unconscious resistance to self- 
examination and need personal analysis to 
get past their defences. 


in Yourself ? 


11.—Can you talk about yourself without 

embarrassment? x > ‘ 
12.—Can you carry on with a job quite happily 
when people are watching you? ar. 
13.—Do you find it easy to express an opinion? 
ain your point of view in 


19- . 
7 or a restaurant if you really 


_—Do you put y 
5i ae to fa things, rather than by dreaming 
about what you C 
day? 
Count five marks for every “yes.” A score of 
o and over is good; 60-70 is satisfactory ; 
50-60 fair. Under 50 is not satisfactory. 
If you score below 60, keep this test by you 
and try it at monthly intervals. See how quickly 
e. For example, if 


ou can improve your scor 
a answer sino” to Questions 4, 8, and 20, make 


a conscious habit of changing your reaction so 
that you can answer “yes,” 


————S—“( eT 
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Readers may dub 
chological or sexu 
De oleae to our Advice 
Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives each 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 
“background” to the prob- 

lem: age, occupation, 


Afraid of People 


What do you consider is the difference between 
Shyness and self-consciousness? 


Ís self-consciousness a form of shyness (a 
distrust of other people), or is it just guilt? 

Uf it is distrust, then I can see that it can only 
be cured by trying to have a more rational feeling 
about people’s intentions. 

But if it is guilt, is it right to say to yourself 
that. it is wrong to be afraid to show Jour faults 
and shortcomings? 


I wish you could help me, as Pve always been 
gaa of people and seem to be getting worse 
about it, 


you raise some interesting points, but 
We wish your question had been more 
Specific and less general, 


. You do not even tell us your age! That 
1s Important because adolescence is a period 
an whic i 


an increase in self-awareness is 


k 8 to understand the self and 
the environment, 


o b 


s As you rightly Suggest such an attitude 
ia È feeling of guilt. As we are told 
in the Scriptures of Adam: “I hid 
cause I was afraid,” oo 
song is akin 
ness, but is essentially th 
conticting ce y the outcome of two 


ing to call attenti 
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a t 
constantly told not to be a aiani 
to show off, and so on. Hence the f a 
between “Look at me” and “Don ‘bad shy- 

Morbid self-consciousness or es Auld 
ness is only possible if you are co’ = at 
to view the world through the ey’ nië 
child who is continually expecting en 
and blame. You need to realise = people 
tially people are friendly, and thong E 
differ in abilities you have a rigi 
ourself. nse 
i The right is often weakened by i i s 
of guilt and owing to the way an almost 
are brought up, this sense of oe Children 
always centres in part around ie bodies 
are taught to be ashamed of pe bich 
and ashamed of all thoughts and F matter 
concern some parts of the boui rightness 
of fact acceptance of sex and ea 
of sex, helps to give one ait coe a from 

It is certainly wrong to hold | rakes 82 
life through fear of making mis a in life 
being criticised. There are a t of us 
as in other things. In fact the bes 
continue to learn throughout life. can you 

Only by the experience of ving afraid 
improve your technique. Dow's 
any longer; advance boldly! 


Why Am I Ignored? 


2 n. 
I am an unmarried, middle-aged woman, 

Í go out to work. " ho was 
ors years ago I had a man fr r A I was 
interested in me, but I discouraged her drank and 
ashamed of my home life. My foe upse 
the rows between him and my moth friend not 
very much. Also, I was afraid of my : 
seei t my best. son becaus 
“Toni tive under a cloud of oa have no 
I am unpopular and do not know w T three oT 
Sriends, and if I do meet anyone, aft 


and 
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four meetings they cut me dead in the street. If 
only I knew why, I should be a lot happier. 


| a not too late for you to have a satis- 
fying life. Because you have never had 
the right attitude to life, you find yourself 
lonely now—but the fault is not yours. 

You could only get your ideas of life by 
what you saw in your own home. Naturally 
you could not see the beauty of the marriage 
relationship and find a place for sex in it, 
with such an example before you. You 
repelled advances even though you wanted 
them. 

What you have to do is to alter your 
technique of life. Instead of wanting people 
to like you, you must show that you like 
people. 

Learn to give a smile and a cheery 
grecting. It is not enough simply to be 
efficient in your job; try and give that little 
extra interest in your work which counts. 
Take and make opportunities for being 
helpful. 

Show interes: 
encourage them to talk 
Get around and meet peop. 
you have never been to. Te: 
share the interests of others, 
them in cultural activities. 

Always bear in mind that i 
a use for yourself that you develop 
sonality and find a purpose in life. 


Pre-Marriage Worry 

I am tall, healthy, refined, educated and single. 
My age is over forty, and I come oe ae 
excellent home, being the elder son, with one 
Jounger brother. 

„T am engaged to be marri 
kind and noble-hearted girl, 
see that I do not lose what I 
struggled for all these years. ; 

My te are em: Bad trade, leaving my 
parents’ home where everything is made easy for 
me; and being afraid to take on the responsibility 
of a complete new home of my OWN: ing, but 

I have feclings of depression every morning, M 
seem to overcome them later on m paa but 
girl advises me not to take things too seriously s but 
1 should be pleased to have your advice. 

f as having 


T may help you to see yoursel 
Į; typical test son complex; ane ee 
fore extremely apt to m: Ne 
of life, 

Up to the age of two you 
Baby.” You ‘sic yourself to betis am, 
of attraction, the only object of loving when 
and you felt nothing could g° wrong: 1l 
one day without warning pe bh 
interest switched off you on to a misera ý 


t in the lives of others and 
about themselves. 
le, going to places 
ach yourself to 
and join with 


t is in finding 
per- 


who I am sure wi 
have worked and 


2 
baby who monopolised your mother, 
usurped your place, occupied your throne. 

You were told you must love your little 
brother, and you came in time to believe 
you did. But you also experienced hate, 
which you repressed. This masked hate 
made you feel that you must. be unworthy 
of love and so deserved the fate which had 
fallen on you. You lost your zest in life, just 
as you lost your throne. Henceforth you had 
a feeling that you did not deserve to 
succeed, and so you “pulled your punches,” 

There was a feeling, too, that the world 
was unfair. Nothing could be relied on, so 
you felt it best not to venture far. To make 
matters worse you were told that it was 
your duty to set a good example. Whatever 
you did, it never seemed to be sufficient. 
You always asked yourself whether you 
ought not to have done better. You dared 
not venture where you were not certain of 
success; and this is still your attitude 
towards marriage. 

How are you to combat all this? 

Only by realising the infantile condi- 
tioning, and that you have been following 
a pattern of living based on this. You need 
a new philosophy of life. 

You cannot expect to fall in love with 
the abandon of a youth but your love is 
very real and you can trust to that. Life, 
however, offers no security. It must be 
regarded as an adventure, and the satis- 
factions come through effort, not through 


finality. 


If you have a girl who “will fight to see 


that you do not lose what you have worked 
for,” it is up to you to see that she has a 
husband who is not easily daunted. Mar- 
riage means a full acceptance of life and its 
risks. It is not a harbour of refuge. By such 
acceptance you discover unsuspected quali- 
ties in yourself. By adventuring together 
you ensure happiness for both of you 
whatever difficulties arise. 

If you cannot face re-adjustments, if you 
still hanker after security you had better 
stay single and congratulate your girl on a 
happy escape. But from the quality of 

our letter we do not believe that you will 
do that. Much happiness to you both! 


Fear of Blindness 

For years I have suffered from short-sightedness- 
My optician is quite satisfied with my corrected 
vision, and has told me that my eyes are reasonably 
healthy. 

Nevertheless, I am haunted by a fear that my 
sight may still be worsening and become scared to: 
look at distant objects in case I should not be able: 
to see them as well as previously. Sometimes, L ami 


————< rrr s—— 


I0 


i ie in bed in a darkened room without 
ae looking at the window to assure 
myself that I have not gone blind. ‘ 

Out of working hours, I am quite content to 
spend my leisure at home and have no desire to 
seek outside interests or company. I am male, 
aged twenty-five, unmarried and have no brothers 
or sisters. 


OUR fear regarding your eyesight is 
Dinan That is, the wish to put 
things out of the mind is equivalent to an 
effort not to see them, and so you transfer 
mental blindness to the physical sphere. 

There are psychologists who believe that 
a squint has a mental origin. It is the result 
of conflict—“T want to see, but I must not 
look.” Needless to say, such conflict arises 
in childhood over forbidden sex curiosity. 
A properly enlightened child has no such 
conflict. There is always a close mental 
association between sex and vision, since it 
is through the eye that lust can arise, “If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out” is the 
maxim that the unconscious mind attempts 
to follow. 

Probably as an only child you were kept 
un-instructed and denied the knowledge 
which you naturally wanted; you felt your- 
self guilty because you wanted it. 

» as you say, you “have no desire to 
seck outside interests or company,” you are 
following the wrong technique in life by 
indulging such self-centredness. You are 
indeed following a shortsighted policy! It 
is through living a social life that your 
Personality develops, 


Inferiority Feeling 


I suffer with an inferiority complex, and I am 
nervous and frightened to mix with other people, 
as I don’t know how to converse very well, 

Lately I don’t seem to be interested in anything 
at all, on think life in general is not worth 
worrying about. At the same time I do wor, 
life has to be faced, I know, a 

Do you think I should see a Specialist for 

ves? 


ner 
k NON tell us nothing of yourself, not even 
r om age. eae Same, there are man 
© feel as you ‘0, and it may þ i 
to answer you Satisfactoril: ree mee 


y on general lines, 
Those who complain that iy ral Hines, 


mux” are people who dislike the 
The reason is that they look with envy on 
others and wish th inten 

.2Ccepting the í 
Unique, and has ari 
are natural talkers, others do 
Steners. The great thing is to be j 


in other people. ntcrested 
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Those who like yourself complain of 
inferiority feelings are only interested in 
themselves. Adjustment to social life comes 
through experience. It cannot come if BN 
hold yourself apart in your corner. a 
acknowledge yourself a learner as to life, 

d then you can start to learn. 
solen ped dislikes himself because ne 
is unhappy about his sex urge. It is [doub u 
if you really need a psychiatrist. Find way 
of using yourself and making others kanpis 
instead of indulging in self-pity. If you 2 
need one, it is for your doctor to refer yo 
to the right man. 


Would Marriage Help? i 
Until a couple of years ago I shuddered m oe 
thought of a husband. The change in my atti ae 
may be due to the change of life which T an tes 
experiencing, but I do realise how much fs s 
missed all these years in not having a home 
children. . . 
My mother brought me up under the, pope 
that girls who went out A tan were “not nice, 
and I grew up practically friendless. A 
I A ph now because I have an bos H : 
marry and do something to justify my a ah 
Perhaps to be a companion to some lonely 
and have the companionship I crave. | bie Gat 
Supposing I should meet a suay e 
would marriage really solve my problemi pI fal 
I have written a lot about myself, bu 
better already! 


rs 
E share your regret that your manie 
shortsightedness has robbed t hildren. 
of a happy personality and your ch any 
A on m: 
One can find happiness, however, mes as 
different levels. In fact, happiness a per- 
a by-product of making use of a our life 
sonality, and you must not regard y! 
as finished. ke 
Since you are now fully awa ’ come- 
Possible that the best years are ie put 
You cannot have children of yon Sr him 
you could complete some man’s life n. It i8 
and in doing so complete your Bean to 
wrong for a young married "a needs, 
believe that sexual union is all s Childless 
but that does not mean that a a Je t° 
woman has not the right or is no jife 
enjoy sex. pou 
You have allowed yourself “a Yo rations 
to waste your opportunities in wood looking 
that you were not as clever and En to a gre 
as your sister, and so have faile E A 
extent to develop your unique s€ aa shoul 
here seems no reason why Y' acity t° 
not adventure, carrying your cay ncy a 
earn a living to any part Tier hand» * 
Britain or overseas. On the other 


it is 
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may be that you have by no means been from a similar cause. Lif 
thoroughly tested the social amenities of going well with you. Life was aot bringing 
your own town in the winter. There must you what you wanted, or what you had 
be churches, chapels, socials and children dreamed of when a girl. You felt trapped 
who need help. Giving personal service is by life, and you still do. 


a z 
the antidote to loneliness. At a guess, we should say that you are 
x stricted at home in some way; perhaps 
Desire to Scream E s ways, p 
a Sew years ago I had a rather nasty experience. by a possesiye mother Oe ae 
ten I was out one day a feeling came over ME ty Jead your own life. Possibly you have 
aye wanted to scream. This feeling persisted Abandoned some promising love affair. 
Ayer pepy on I have a constant dread Your fear of screaming is a symptom 
again. i il A i 
E, ag badi Tam: E a a yt 
B girl in my twenties employed in a shop. able to say to yourself that you are not fit 
CREAMING is a child’s reaction to to g0 out. à 
frustration. It wants to do something, Realise your right to be yourself and to 
and is prevented, and its annoyance finds go forward in life. There are always arrange- 
vent in screaming. ments which can be made for the older 
D When you wanted to scream it must have generation. 


by John May 


Speaking Personally 
Roses tound the Door 


man, I author who has written some thirty different books. 

Poy 1 fral hermon la ath a large He is also a senotnas a a gardener he saye 
single ew flower tes a nursery and planted it he is “just a hath ungling amateur,” which 
at the front door of my new house. It Jorsh is a ae m dae of his ink innaka A 
fight, apd Asan its beauty as far as t e fron fession. “I was a married mañ with a garden o 
f Pople weed o. tap and admire the blooms on my owi before T ‘ae that people sactuatty 
ti yon fa the ray sttion, andi RN ang in. 2 mild shock, le te cute 
ee 2 ee iy that I had to prune it har aan in which I was brought up,” he says, 
n. . 


n 3 ioii Cof you wanted roses you asked a neighbour for a 
One day when I was ane kt Hea A ane ‘He thought the old way was best, and he 
am e 


the secateurs, my parents c Ke z 
mother picked uh tino of the shoots I had snipped Ay am not going into detail about what his 
off, took them home, and stuck them deep in book tells you. Professionals will know. Amateurs 
ground in her own garden. Now, over an ought to buy it. Ii is all about the joys of sowing 
etay so E a Ts a vigorous and seeds, planting tatting aed A dinding: 
eed l E r Jellow climbing rose. Mine cost be and grafting trees, g ultiply, 
iful single-y 3 i, s0 on. g 4 
ine, quite a ioh pe ee oars aunt "Creation and something for nothing at the same 
My mother’s cost her noting. time! , $ 
_ There is a moral to this Hilts tals, of aia i acteurs wh 11 find it great fun to read, mi 
is that those of us w ae habe l hard cash. greater fin still iy pey ap oe of ae 
gardeners have to Poy. 1 the right time, so we have Fletcher suggests. My mo of has red climbing 
We forget to sow see T te. we find, goes nowhere roses round her own front door, and recently I 
to buy plants, z o e š shilling’s worth o took three ene cae of these and stuck 
in stocking a border them in a border at my present home. 
seeds in good time would have re ey They are flowering now, and my affection for 
On the other han pi They swop, and save them is the greater because they seem much more 
seldom buy an thing a s and beg and borrow— my own than if I had beh den. ; 
seeds, and take cule dens lovelier than those The only person who should buy this book and 
and very often have garden not read it, therefore, is the professional nursery- 
planted with pound es nurseryman, but it is man. He should buy it and burn it! It is designed 
ene may not see a gardener as written a to do him out of his profits ET 
Jolly good fun. An ie je, called Gardening But, on second though ts, that is hardly necessary. 
fascinating book on the UY tos. 6d., postage 4d). There is plenty of laziness still about to keep the 
pu Snes (rey Fletcher, a gardener- nurseryman prosperous. 
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Psychology as an Aid to 


Concentration 
by a Medical Psychologist 


DRE of the commonest symptoms that 
S 


ufferers from nerve trouble complain 
of is “lack of concentration.” They cannot 
give their minds to what they ought to be 
thinking of or doing, and many of them get 
distressed because they believe that this 
inability arises from a weakening of the 


cans that you 
are giving something your full attention, 
and the degree in which you do that 
depends upon the importance which that 
thing holds for you at that particular time. 

© concentrate is to focus one’s attention. 

e can liken concentration to the rays of 
an electric torch. You cannot make it 
illuminate both your right hand and your 
eft at the same time. 

A sense of security and instinctual satis- 
faction is still what a man needs if he is 
to “concentrate” to advantage, Domestic 
stresses Which threaten the security of the 


; the Problem of making “both 


Weis wh ui) €r extra stress and 
individual finds he ss and ‘the 


“cannot concentrate,” 
Tt often happens that th 


his eyes to the lack 
is marriage and to the 
i threaten to 
t he “is not 
Spinster who 


urges 


anxiety which is the e 

r nem; 
concentration, and very frequently it i Fa 
Nxiety to succeed į; 


; n school college i 
a career which leads to failis ge and in 
Ose > 


ae tle: ermis 
2 mination 
mnberament” e fortunate. The 
ingle Steady work with su ration 


ficient relaxati 
ae Claxation 
P them fresh, When the examination 


i sant 
comes they can look upon it as a pean 
change from the monotony of swo nee ane 
with a brow free from anxiety st of 
even surprise themselves at the an Spe 
knowledge which pours into the mi 

hidden store. 3 r 
They will never have the eT ae 
leaving a blank to a agg ai up 
after the paper has been delive En 
realising that “I knew it all mee wad 

Concentration depends upon est 
the bored individual will let his eee 
flicker from one thing to another, fo. ait 
the gyrations of a fly or speculating 

distant aeroplane. ma & 
j An aütomatic repetitive job Oe iS 
demand concentration and peti her 
welcome it for that reason. It ena ces ane 
to indulge in unlimited dap Areara nE o: 
day dreaming is the reverse E ere aE IER 
If you find yourself day ioe g warth 
you should be paying attention, EIERE 
while to notice the content of your a dering? 
as perhaps you can control your ee doing: 
mind by linking up the job you 
in some way with your fancies. ting wher 

The qualities you are guns in hand 
you give your attention to a ys severance 
are qualities of patience an ae romotio® 
which can be stepping stones ae true 
which will help your dreams to 


WHAT TO DO 


istinctiot 

If your dreams are of personal ni would 
you can remind yourself that he mand him 
command others must first fal discipline: 
self, and see your job as usefu because YOu 

If you fail to concentrate feeling th 
dream of lover’s kisses me yours, 258 
such experience will never construct’ 
yourself if there is not sorl eA sga 
step you can take which wi A resolutio g 
advance. Having made Lents pac 
switch your thoughts resolu 

our work, a é 
Á If you can see that it is EF atte 
problem which is diverting t a time 
remind yourself that there ctermine © 
Place for everything and tit as S00 
Something constructive abou Jering 
you are free. for wan 

Self-pity is often a trap 


not 
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thoughts. They go round and round, 
getting nowhere but preventing concentra- 
tion. It is a destructive emotion. Disabilities 
can be a spur to achievement. Faith in 
oneself will remove mountains of obstacles. 
Get your values right and you will see that 
courtesy and kindness shown to others will 
give distinction to any life. 

_ Concentration, even on unwelcome tasks, 
is a habit which can be learned early in 
life—provided the habit is made a source 
of pride and not attempted to be stamped 
in by fear. 

Such copy book maxims as 
first” and “Finish what you have to do” 
are not to be despised as inculcating the 
right principles. They can be invaluable 
in developing the examination temperament 
described above. 


PRIVATE STUDY 


When it comes to homework or private 
study the art of concentration is all im- 
portant, It is valuable in these circumstances 


to establish a routine of time and place and 


circumstance as far as possible. 
though, that 


It must be remembered, 
human nature is infinitely adaptable, and 
auto-suggestion of the nature of AI must 
have this or that in order to study should 
be avoided, It is easy to develop a sensitive- 
ness which is disturbed by a ticking clock, 
and also fortunately it is possible to cultivate 
a detachment which allows one to study in 


a crowded room. 2 
One’s mind can be selective as to what it 
responds to. Notice how the domestic dog 
will sleep peacefully on the hearthrug un- 
disturbed by conversation or blaring radio, 
but will awaken instantly when there is a 
the front 


O f cone approaching 
aa lk seem he will sleep through 


door. Similarly a mother | 
noise of traffic, but is alert to her baby’s 
whimper. i 
Since the advent of radio many people 
have discovered that a background of music 
to which they need not attend is more 
helpful to concentration than = 
Physiologists say that if the hearing is thus 
stimulated neutrally (as it were) there is a 
concentration of nervous energy which 
passes over to other brain centres an 


E an chastening thought if aoe 
who are apt to blame noise for their fav 
to concentrate and absorb what they me ! 
What makes most people seek psycho- 


logi i t they find they are losing 
ee ied aie which they once 


a capacity to conce h 
had; and it is here that anxiety plays such 


a big part. 
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It is often when he is approaching his 
final examinations for a degree or diploma 
that the student gets alarmed, and—being 
scared—finds he has lost confidence and 
can no longer study as he used to do. 

It can bring a measure of reassurance if 
he reatises that the trouble is not entirely 
in himself but in the system. Examinations 
as a qualification for a career have a 
comparatively short history in social de- 
velopment. Study used to be an individual 
matter. There was nothing competitive or 
urgent about it. 

Tt was undertaken for its own sake 
because the student wanted to find an 
answer to the things which puzzled him, 
and also because he found that using the 
intelligence has a pleasure of its own, just 
as has the use of the muscles. 

The student of today, however, 
under economic compulsion in the majority 
of cases. His whole career often depends 
upon satisfying the examiners, and in the 
case of many of the foreign students who 
come here, their status when they return 
to their own country depends upon aca- 
demic success. It is because there is so 
much at stake that many get “windy”? 
towards the close of a course, and so find 
they “cannot concentrate.” 

The modern student who has been forced 
up the educational ladder may become 
bitterly conscious of all that he has missed 
through having his eyes on his books. 
Wondering if it has all been worth while, 
el a resentment and sense of 


works 


he may feel 4 
frustration which may produce a mental 
conflict—again inhibiting his power of 


concentration. 
The man whose power of learning has 


become stale needs to ease up on the side 
of study and allow some outlet for his 
starved emotions. He has somehow got to 
get the feeling that examinations are not 
the whole of life, and that the prime 
purpose of living should be an all round 


development of the personality. 


Can You Think? 


RE you willing to think? Consider 

carefully, for the answer to that 
question will largely determine your 
success or failure in life. If you would 
develop your judgment, use it. Exercise 
your power of judgment as often as you 
can, for the first rule of good judgment 
is practice. The functions of your mind, 
no less than the muscles of your body, 
receive their strength through repeated 


use.—John M. Wilson. 
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TO STOP BEING A 


WORRIER 


by a Psychotherapist 


F you worry, it is not necessary because 

your problems are more severe and 
harassing than those of other people, but 
because in a subtle way you are using worry 
as a means of getting substitute satisfactions for 
the fulfilment denied you in other ways. 

Tt is an unconscious process. You need 
to understand this unconscious pattern of 
rind, and to find a new pattern to replace 
he old. 

There are three common kinds of worrier. 
There is (1) the anxious worrier, (2) the 
obsessive worrier, and (3) the masochistic 
worrier, If you worry, you may belong to 
any of these classes, and you may belong 
to them all. We will look at them one by one. 

First, the anxious worrier. A woman I 
know, unmarried, lost her sister by death. 
They had been close companions, and had 
lived together for some years. 

Time did not heal the wound. Instead 
she became inconsolable. She would tell you 
she had lost her faith in God and in life. 
Again and again she would go over the 
virtues of her sister, then say: “To think she 
is lying there, in the cemetery. I can’t bear 
to think of it. I can’t go near the place.” 

Friends gave her sympathy. Indeed, 
people put themselves to a great deal of 
trouble to make her happier, but all to no 
avail. The more sympathy she received, the 
more worried and tortured she became. 

Why was this? The reason was not because 
of any peculiar bond of affection between 
her and her sister. The real reason was that 
she was a poor, lonely soul who, indeed, 
had often felt jealous of her sister’s greater 
abilities, and now that her sister was gone, 
she feared that no one would bother now 
to take any notice of her. 

So she had to make people take notice. 
Her grief and worry had to be so great that 
she would become a problem and concern 
to all her acquaintances. It was an attempt 
to get sympathetic attention for herself. 

i Bee mechanism operates regularly 

4 in anxious worry. The victim of 
this tro 


s trouble is a person who feels himself 
quite overshadowed. He feels he is unloved, 


unwanted, unacceptable to his day and 
generation. 


Why does he feel this way? Because in 


the most formative years of life—the years 


i i n 
of infancy—there was either a anara ie 
the mother-love he received, or the: fi 

i his needs, or the 
a serious frustration of his be es 
standard set for him by ps pare: 
altogether beyond his reach. | wert 
a Now, he may encourage illness o a 
tragedy and accident to come his way, 
The i ncern as 2 
that he can get sympathetic co 
substitute for love. nban 
To have such concern always aout LA eel 
the main unconscious goal of his fe. F 
whenever his prestige - ec anxious 
threatened in adult life, he a nes @ratives 
and worried either about healt ot he lime 
or circumstances, and so throw. 
light on himself. : F s 
Sir you are an anxious E tats this 
this emotional trait in yourse’. raat tO 
habit of focusing attention pn Lies the 
its true source in infancy, and Gae ag then: 
sense of need and frustration yo : 
Once you have done hey "Tell your- 
position to reconstruct your li a ° rgently 
self that the love you Um py love. Bu 
seeking in infant days was Zve that is 
now you are going to Lge or you 
mature and adult. Believe really make 
attributes in your nature om TN K 
you acceptable to other peop self, thro ‘ 
Then, having accepted ae i projec. 
your energies into some ee your W' rrii 
in life, and you will find tha 
will vanish. ' -iii 
EXT, the obsessive Wo A 
N; a mother who 1S an of 2 A 
about her child. At the first, iere js wor 
throat the doctor is seol aoe sco. bot or $ 
about ynah w Pod. getti ng of pues 
cold, having aF child is smoter sors 
sleep, and the poor is fa 


recognise 


: jon that 
an over-anxious affection ? about 
healthy. ply anxious ĉ Oo 
Or here is a mother ter™ Tn gam net 


her mental state. She feel, to throw 
of irritation, that she wa and worries pled 
infant out of the windows ner 
self about it, or she fine scissors: 
by the sight of knives am ; 


Or here is a girl who 1 


) 


and so”. 
damage to people ore aa decisio?’ 


tain and unable to ™ 
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At the root of a mother’s over-anxiety 
concerning her child or children is an un- 
mastered childhood conflict involving hate 
or jealousy. The mother will not allow this 
feeling to come to the surface of her mind, 
simply because it is much too strong to be 
respectable or acceptable, so she pushes it 
back. 

Indeed she is so anxious to get it right out 
of her system that she overdoes the process, 
and denies the hate or jealousy or aggression 
by becoming over-anxious for her child’s 
welfare. 

In the case of the girl who is worried 
about the possibility of doing harm to the 
people she loves, the fact is that infant years 
left her with a great deal of aggression 1n 
her make-up, anger against mother or father 
or sister or brother. But she was made to 


ARE to live in the presence of the 
Try for one week to live a 
surrounding yoursel 

the world has to offer. 

em. Begin the 

ished man, Study 

inti d master. Hear a 
fine record. 4 ae radio 
symphony. See an 

Caen nn arate Hear a stirring 


cer. Meet an inspiring personality. 
geak sunrise and a sunset. Try to crowd 
out of your life unworthy thoughts, 
unworthy acts, unworthy contacts. Just 
see what will happen if, for a solid week, 

life only with the best—the 


fill your h 
Hke best in literature, the very best in 


art, the very best in nature! If only we 
would surround ourselves with the world s 
excellence, we would live like kings:— 


William Danforth. 


uplifting play oF 1 


feel condemned, guilty and ashamed of this 
anger, or she was thoroughly frightened by 
it, and she put it all behind her. 
She pretended it wasn’t there! 
But by this time it had become necessary 
could not live without her 


to her. She = 
apresiot. ‘And yet she could not allow it 


itself, So it comes UP ina distorted 
Wee hei i ies about it. She 


way—she j 
becomes over-anxious a 
action of hers might do them harm. 

ilar kind of obsessive worry comes 
“ct between some form of 
d conscience. 
takes many forms, and 
ly childhood a strong 
ssion Or Sex, for 


fruitless sex urge an 
Obsessive worry 
indicates that in iE 
instinctive drive (aggre 1 f 
PRAA has been Brought into conflict 
with the childhood conscience. Because the 
conflict was completely or partially repressed 


15 
or forgotten, it finds its way to expression 
in these distorted ways. 

It is only by an understanding of this 
basic conflict that you can relieve yourself 
of this kind of worry. 

HE third kind is called the maso- 

chistic worrier not because he or 
she is a masochist in the true sense, but 
because this trouble bears relation to moral 
masochism. In this kind of anxious state, 
worry becomes the substitute for life. 

Here is a little boy who finds that every- 
thing he wants to do is wrong. The frus- 
trating parent says, “You'll suffer for this, 
my boy.” Such is the strength of the sugges- 
tion that he does indeed suffer. And in his 
suffering he tells himself how unfortunate 
he is. No one in the world has to suffer as 
he has. He gives himself sympathy, he 
receives it from himself, and he lives on it! 

But he can only live on it as he suffers. 
So everything goes wrong for. this child. If 
he expresses and fulfills his desires, he 
“suffers for them.” And if he denies himself, 
he suffers all the pangs of frustration in a 
good cause, so in either case he suffers. 

This way of dealing with his desires forms 
itself into a kind of character trait. As he 
grows up the same technique operates. 

Tf his desires are fulfilled, he feels uncom- 
fortable until he has worried himself out of 
his happines: and into suffering. If he denies 
his desires, he worries and gives himself 
loads of sympathy because he is sure nobody 
else has to deny himself and suffer as he has! 

Are you a worrier of this order? Then 
you must get out of this habit at all costs. 
Emotionally you are still living under the 
domination of your parent, and you are still 
under the conviction that anything you 
really want is bad for you. 

If you want to be rid of this kind of domination, 
you can be. Send your mind back to those 
frustrating years of childhood, and feel as 
you felt then. Recognise that the kind of 
worry you are indulging in now is just the 
adult equivalent of your “punishment” in 
those early days. 

Then remember that you are grown up. 
you are free! á 

Happiness and a calm mind are just as 
possible for you as for any other living 
creature. Your burdens are really no greater 
than the burdens other people carry, and 
if you will stop giving yourself love and 
sympathy, and seek your satisfactions by 
pouring out your energies into expressing 
yourself and serving others, you can say 
goodbye to worry. 

You will then have a happy and useful 


life ahead. 
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Competition 
Competitor 


“How a New Hobby Helped Me 
to a Fuller Life” 


JG the last war, I had a letter 
OR ed in a magazine which brought 
touch with a family of the same name 
as myself in Australia. We have never managed 
to trace a direct link between our two families, 
but ever since our first exchange of letters, I 
have been in the habit of popping a magazine 
or two, and other small gifts, into the post for 
them each weck. 

It was this getting in touch with the Australian 
family that was really the beginning of my 
week-end mailing list. On the list are upwards 
of a dozen names, an uncle of ninety who is 
nearly blind, an uncle and aunt who are both 
over eighty, married friends, the Australian 
family itself, and others. And hardly a week 
passes without something going out to them, 
magazines, books, little things of use, usually 
quite inexpensive, but specially chosen for 
individual needs. 

My week-end mailing list in fact brings me 
quite as much happiness as it does the recipients. 
Choosing the right thing to send, as well, gives 
a perpetual sense of its being Christinas. 

When two married friends on this list just 
had a new addition to the family, and they 
began to receive a magazine on parenthood 
each month, without any indication of the 
sender, they told me they could only think of 
one person who would have sent it! 

And when an elderly lady who had just 
undergone a serious operation received a bum- 
per Spring-fashion magazine, the magazine 
went the round of the wards, ending up in the 
hands of the sister whose words were, “You 
would never dream of a man thinking of that!” 

A weekly mailing list, then, makes one pecu- 
liarly susceptible to flattery. But it can make 
one’s home a dynamic centre of useful activity.— 
E. J. P., London, N.12. 


Cr E eo changed rather sud- 
denly for us so that, from having the 
constant companionship of my husband, I was 
absolutely alone for fifteen hours every day 
except Saturdays and Sundays. 

My husband does not feel like talking in the 
mornings, and is tod tired to do so at night. 
Not being able to talk to anybody, except the 
postman, together with the feeling of being a 
prisoner, as my hwsband had to have the car, 
began to get me down. 

I took myself severely to task for allowing 
it to do so, listing my very numerous blessings, 
and so on. But it was no good, I became more 
and more depressed and miserable. 

Then, one Saturday, I bought Tue PsycHoLo- 
cist Macazine and realised that what I needed 
was something absorbing to occupy my mind 
while doing monotonous and repetitive jobs. 


me into 


MAGAZINE 


I tried the competition in THe PsycHoLoGisT 
Macazine and enjoyed doing it so much that 
I looked around for more competitions. Writing 
these re-aroused in me the urge to write some- 
thing myself, and which previously I had been 
too apathetic to attempt. p 

New the days pass all too quickly.—Afrs. D. 
Gwynne, Chepstow. ; 

TOOK up carpentry. It took me some eme 
to produce a good dovetail joint, but the 
time and the efforts were amply repaid as in 
the end not only had I learned the joint but 
had also earned the friendship of the mai 
taught me. k 1 

Gradually I advanced my workmanship ane 
when I made my first bookstand my satisfaction 
knew no bounds. Thenceforward I have mac 
it a habit to create my own pleasure by mae 
something new, repairing a neighbour's ara 
chair, and even sending a handicraft of my 
workmanship as a present to a friend. 


n who 


: 1 
I have found this hobby particularly helpful 
for relieving mental strain and I have 


eaaa ats ae ed 
hesitation in recommending it to those DESH 
in brainwork.—F. Rutakyamirwa, Kampala, 
Uganda, East Africa. It 
Reet is a most interesting hobby- 


is the highway to knowledge, and Por 


to a fuller 


led me to 4 
ained from 4 


and the means of cultivating the qualities q 
leadership. As I laid the magazine dow? 
decided to “hitch my wagon to a star 
emulate the deeds of famous. bby; 2 

Reading then became my chief u devote 
my spare time was for many months and the 
to the perusal of popular magazines ossible 


novels by famous authors, but on every PhologY ‘ 


occasion I reverted to a study of Psy herein 
for the means of exercising the qualities P eiety 
recommended. In the school debating rence: 
and on the sports field I gained some € aell, 
but each day as the evening sacs ore 
resorted to my hooks to gaa more a 
vonders of the mind. à th 
“Tae new convinced that “Reading a 
the full man.”—Dhanji D. Shah, Nairobi, Sat, 
Y creative urge was crying for fulfil ig 
M:i had an urge to write. A chance ee 
with a friend culminated in my taking a 
journalistic course in article writing. 
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E this crowded world there are more 
good jobs looking for good people than 
good people looking for good jobs. For so 
few of us are ready for opportunity when 
it occurs. 

Are you ready to 
is the chance of a mo 
more remunerative post, or a fuller and 
freer life in some other direction? Will 
you have the courage and clear-headed- 
ness to seize and use your chance? 

Develop Your Real Self 

Take up Pelmanism and prepare now 
for to-morrow’s opportunities. You are 
then training, not only your mind, but 
your whole personality. ‘Pelmanism rids 
you of handicaps which hold you back— 
be it self-consciousness, lack of initiative, 
fear or self-doubt or simply a tendency 
to worry about trifles. 

Pelmanism also automatically develops 
your real self. Talents which you never 
knew you possessed come to the surface. 
For Pelmanism trains your mind and 
character just as physical exercise trains 
your body. 

The Pelman 
living has been provi 
men and women of every type and 
calling. It is so clearly explained and 
carefully graded that anyone can follow it. 
It is modern psychology made practical. 

The general effect of the training 1S to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy man- 
agement of life. The emphasis throughout 
the Pelman Course is on the harnessing 
and proper use of energy. 

As gold is hidden in the quartz, so does 
individual potentiality hide in that which 
we call the mind. Develop your individual 
potentiality—and develop it to the limit. 
That is the great lesson that Pelmanism 


teaches. 
Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


How TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
Institute teaches 
ree ae German, d Kalian without 
translation. Write fi and specimen 
lesson of the language hich wi 
be sent gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


grasp it, whether it 
re interesting and 


training for successful 
ed by over 750,000 


WIN SUCCESS IN LIFE 


Pelmanism Develops Your Latent Talents 


I7 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to ovi 
el eT CO! 
defects and failings. Amongst those moet 
often met with are the following:— 


Timidity Pessimism 
Indecision Forgetfulness 
Depression Indefiniteness 
Frustration Procrastination 


Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 

But Pelmanism does more than elimi- 
nate failings. It awakens dormant facul- 
ties. It develops powers you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable in 
every career and every aspect of living. 
It develops :— 


—Judgment —lInitiative 
—Optimism —Reliability 
—Self-Control —Will-Power 
—cConcentration —Resourcefulness 


— Self-Confidence —Presence of Mind 
The Pelman Institute has, for over 
50 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 
Reduced fees for members of 


‘Her Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little time; 
rou can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The Course is fully described in a 
book entitled “The Science of Success” 


which will be sent you, gratis and post 


free, on application to:— 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 
160 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Established over 50 years, 
____. POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY -- 


To The Pelman Institute, 
160 Norfolk Mansions, Wigm( S 
London, W gmore Street, 


“The Science of Success” 


Name .—. 


Please send me, gratis and post free, 


PELMAN ( 
Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. 


Alipore P Naial Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). 
DU Ro Nard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM, eared 


1021. 


OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES, DELHI, Pa 
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could sing of 
talk on the wireld 
exhibitions of sport g 
enjoy the limelight ? 
stage-fright. 

Stage-fright 1s the na 

special fear that grips us wher 
do something in front of others.” 


ffer from it just as much as 
per = our local drama showy 


and I appearing in i ows 
getting ue to say “‘a few words,” or entering ~ 
a crowded room. j 
It is the penalty we pay for wanting to 


d impression. 

aa Zid not Tare two hoots one way or 
Id not suffer stage-fright. 
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lives which makes us “different,” people 
looking at us may symbolise to our sub- 
conscious “being put in the pillory.” 

As one sufferer expressed it: “I get the 
feeling that people are not looking at what 
i I am doing, but ‘seeing’ what I am like 
j inside, all the things I want so desperately 

to hide from them.” 

Briefly, then, there are four types of fear 
lying behind the main fear we call stage- 
Sright. They are: 

1. Lack of self-confidence. 

2. Fear of failure. 

3. Fear of “letting-go.” 

4. Subconscious guilt. 


It is doubtful whether anyone has ever 
completely mastered stage-fright. We can 
be full of confidence on one occasion and 
a bundle of nerves the next time. No one 
can help it; and everybody is more or less 
the same. People who appear to be always 
at ease are like this because they have 
learned to control their stage-fright. ? 

Let us take the practical side first. It is 
commonsense to be reasonable about the 
things you try to do. You ask for unhapp!- 
ness when you struggle to be better than 
everyone else and nourish false ideas about 
any talents you think you possess. 

Start in a small way. Study your ar 
your sport and learn all you can about it. 
tur omible enough to recognise your limi- 
ations, and do not strain to force yourse 

eyond your powers. 
eo of us need the tonic of achievement. 
ae does not matter how small this is as long 
do gives us the self-confidence to enjoy 
a ng what we want to do. If you want to 
peak in public, you will get as much fun 

ut of a debating club as from addressing 
4 public meeting. 
ftom this humble beginning you may 
‘velop the power to go on to the bigger 
ing. But do not force yourself, or worry 
OVYMPAve an occasional failure. Cultivate 
of doing your best and leaving it 


t or 


can to deserve success. If you 

play, learn your part, attend 

larly, /know every cue and 

t. If/you are competing at 

ying in a match, be con- 
r training. 
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10 Things 
You should know 


about 


Your ENGLISH 


Are you content with the way you speak and 
write? Have you the sure command of English 
that enables you to appear at your best on all 
occasions? Consider these significant facts: 


1 —You are Judged by the Way You Speak 
« and Write, Many ambitious people are 
handicapped by their English; they are 
continually afraid of being “let down” by 
faults in speech and writing. 
2 —Language-Power is Earning-Power. Words 
e are tools. Effective English is the one 
asset you must have to win success. 
—English is Socially Important. There is no 
greater handicap in social life than in- 
correct speech and ine, to express 
oneself fluently and gracefully. 
—Guard Against Embarrassing Errors, Learn 
4, how to avoid common errors in pronuncia- 
tion, spelling and grammar. 
—Gain Fluency in Expression. A ready 
5 e command of words will enable you to make 
a favourable impression on others. 
—Make Your Letters More Interesting. You 
can learn how to write business letters that 
achieve their purpose and personal letters 
that give a real significance to friendship. 
—Become an Attractive Conversationalist. 
7. To talk well is one of the greatest of social 
accomplishments. The t step is to 
er one's language. . 
tres How to Influence Others. When you 
have learned how to speak and write 
persuasively, you will be able to interest 


in your ideas. 
— Gain Bel- onfidence. If you can speak and 
9. write well you can 60 anywhere with 
confidence. You pai nok afraid of being 
ed by your English. A 
10 E: yout Personality. To achieve 
. 


3. 


tinction, a sound knowledge of 
ential. Every word you utter, 
ou write, reacts upon others 
ntageor to your disadvantage. 
Course in Effective English the 
e Petes provides clearly-arranged, easy- 
tand ns that enabl e ittie eee 

mistakes anı levelop his 
eana aioe: The moderate fee puts the 
ithin the reach of all. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


| and a 15-Minute Test Fi) 


-i The Regent 
d. stamp to day to g 
Paie igi. EP/6A), Palace Gate, London, 
Vi for a copy of sword Mastery” (the pros- 
heimi e Course) and an interesting 


tus of 9 
PS Minute Test (with key). 
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All at once, the clouds parted, the blue 
disappeared, and the sun shone as never before. 
Life became interesting and bright. My family 
was surprised at the change in me. Now, besides 
writing for the press, I have taken up fish and 
poultry-keeping. 

I find that a specialised hobby has its limi- 
tations at times, but a variety of interests leaves 
one no time for weariness and boredom—which 
are the lot of those who have nothing better 


to do than to sit and mope.—Ooi Kee Beng, 
Perak, Malaya. 


Agecr two years ago when we moved 
house I was allowed use of the garden. 
It was a barren square, twenty feet each way, 
overlooked on all sides by tall houses, 

Luckily the aged couple to whom the house 
belonged possessed gardening implements, so I 
had no initial outlay in that connection. I dug 
two borders which I set with small plants 
purchased a few at a time. 

They flourished. That was a real turning 
point in my life! 

With the help of my husband I dug, raked 
and sifted the battened down earth and made 
a lawn in the centre of the square by growing 
grass seed. Each season we add annuals and 
perennials to the borders and the rockery we 
made at the top end, and have achieved a real 
pleasant garden where the old folk delight to 
sit in the sun, and the local cats come to nibble 
the only grass for some distance. 

During these two years my hobby has steadily 
given me more knowledge, and a new topic 
for conversation. There is always something to 
be learned from people whose gardens may 
be larger and better stocked than mine. 
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Next Competition 


ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 

Bindert (please state which preferred u 
foot of entry) will be given for successful miii 
in the next competition. Entries should not excee 
250 words, and they should be in this olee 
by September 24th. Winning entries will be 
published in the November magazine. | 

The subject is: “My method of keeping my 

mind alert and efficient.” 


But area docs not matter. There is so igh 
interest and satisfaction in just growing T 
and watching them develop, that eee e M 
box could suffice.—Mrs. Mollie Burns, London, JN. 


$ he 
y younger days my aim was to get t 
fos ce of Tife. Thus, my ae ee 
spent in frequenting the cinemas, in 
social parties, going for picnics or sheng BS Heal 
However, deep eon r my heart, 
satisfaction was to be found. Son dia 
Ae day I accepted a friend’s invitation ee 
attend a song service held by young peop ae 
was the wonderful singing of choruses aa phic 
that drew my interest, and the Teg ily eres 
sphere made me feel at home, ae hea 
attending the gospel meetings an A PEERI 
I came to the wonderful saving kno 
the Lord. C è 
A fuller and happier life is mine trem 
“He See the longing soul, an 
hun; soul with goodness. 
Weapaelina through the pen anid. deo 
friendship has become my hobby. ‘Truly 
sweet !—Priscilla Tan, Singapore. 


Ways to Overcome Stage-fright 


by C. H. Teear, B.A. 


MAY of us—and maybe you, too— 
could sing or play the piano in public, 
talk on the wireless, make speeches, give 
exhibitions of sport or dancing, and generally 
enjoy the limelight . . . if it were not for 
stage-fright. 

Stage-fright is the name we give to the 
special fear that grips us when we have to 
do something in front of others. Famous 
people suffer from it just as much as you 
and I appearing in our local drama show, 
getting up to say ‘“‘a few words,” or entering 
a crowded room. i 

It is the penalty we pay for wanting to 
make a good impression. 

If we did not care two hoots one way or 
the other we would not suffer stage-fright. 
But we feel our reputation is at stake. To 
fail is to “lose face? in front of people, 
something we feel we will never live down. 


" if it is 
The tragedy of this state is that, if A at 
too acute, it brings about the failure Kow 
we fear. What is the reason for it? An 
can we overcome it? sd 
There may be some other reason Lege 
our fear, such as having insufficien with 
fidence in ourselves and our ability, ining 
perhaps the feeling that we lack Sel 
or experience. What is even more aha 
we may shrink from revealing too mM 
ourselves to others. ie 
Many people are inhibited by a feat et 
being laughed at. They are ma A silly 
go” because they think they may 10 
or make a spectacle of themselves. — 
On a deeper level there may cially 
conscious guilt, a factor which is sp thing 
troublesome when we have to do any ae 
that attracts attention. If we feel eiaa 
something wrong with us, something 10 


| 
| 


i 
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lives which makes us “different,” people 
looking at us may symbolise to our sub- 
conscious “being put in the pillory.” 

As one sufferer expressed it: “I get the 
feeling that people are not looking at what 
I am doing, but ‘seeing’ what I am like 
inside, all the things I want so desperately 
to hide from them.” 

Briefly, then, there are four types of fear 
lying behind the main fear we call stage- 
Sright. They are: 

1. Lack of self-confidence. 

2. Fear of failure. 

3. Fear of “‘letting-go.”” 

4. Subconscious guilt. 


It is doubtful whether anyone has ever 
completely mastered stage-fright. We can 
be full of confidence on one occasion and 
a bundle of nerves the next time. No one 
can help it; and everybody is more or less 
the same. People who appear to be always 
at ease are like this because they have 
learned to control their stage-fright. $ 

Let us take the practical side first. It is 
commonsense to be zenian ne abou the 
things you try to do. You ask for unhappi- 
hen when ih struggle to be better than 
everyone else and nourish false ideas about 
any talents you think you possess. 

Start in a small way. Study your art or 
your sport and learn all you can about it. 
Be sensible enough to recognise your limi- 
tations, and do not strain to force yourself 
beyond your powers. f 

All of us need the tonic of achievement. 
It does not matter how small this is as long 
as it gives us the self-confidence to enjoy 
doing what we want to do. If you want to 
speak in public, you will get as much fun 
out of a debating club as from addressing 
a public meeting. : 

From this humble beginning you may 
develop the power to go on to the bigger 
thing. But do not force yourself, or worry 
if you have an occasional failure. Cultivate 
the habit of doing your best and leaving it 
at that, 


— Prepare for Success — 
Do all you can to deserve success. If you 
are acting in a play, learn your part, attend 
Tehearsals regularly, know every Cue and 
every movement. If you are competing at 
Some sport or playing in a match, be con- 
Scientious about your training. 
If you have to speak or deliver a lecture, 
Prepare what you are going to Say- Do not 
leave it to chance or to last-minute inspıra- 
tion, Work hard at it. 
One of the best ways of helping ourselves 


9 


10 Things 
You should know 


about 


Your ENGLISH 


Are you content with the way you speak and 
write? Have you the sure command of English 
that enables you to appear at your best on all 
occasions? Consider these significant facts: 


1 —yYou are Judged by the Way You Speak 
* and Write. Many ambitious people are 
handicapped by their English; they are 
continually afraid of being “let down” by 
faults in speech and writing. 
2 —Language-Power is Earning-Power. Words 
e are tools. Effective English is the one 
asset you must have to win success, 
3 —English is Socially Important. There is no 
e greater handicap in social life than in- 
correct speech and inability to express 
oneself fluently and kacatu 
4 —Guard Against Embarrassing Errors. Learn 
how toavoid common errorsin pronuncia- 
tion, spelling and grammar. 
5 —Gain Fluency in Expression. A ready 
e command cf words will enable you to make 
a favourable impression on others. 
6 —Make Your Letters More Interesting. You 
e can learn how to write business letters that 
achieve their purpose and personal letters 
that give a real significance to friendship. 
7 —Become an Attractive Conversationalist, 
e To talk well is one of the greatest of social 
accomplishments. The first step is to 
master one’s language. ; 
8 —Learn How to Influence Others. When you 
have learned how to speak and write 
persuasively, you will be able to interest 
others in your ideas. 
9 —Gain Self-Confidence. If you can speak and 
e write well you can go anywhere with 
confidence. You are not afraid of being 
betrayed by your English. 
10 —Develop Your Personality. To achieve 
e personal distinction, a sound knowledge of 
English is essential. Every word you utter, 
every line you write, reacts upon others 
to your advantageor to your disadvantage. 


In its Postal Course in Effective English the 
Regent Institute provides clearly-arranged, easy- 
to-understand lessons that enable the student to 
avoid embarrassing mistakes and develop his 
power of expression. The moderate fee puts the 
Course within the reach of all. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


| and a 15-Minute Test | 


Send a 2łd. stamp to-day to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. EP/6A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a copy of ‘‘Word Mastery” (the pros- 
pectus of the Course) and an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key). 
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Ways to Avoid that 
Tired Feeling 


Pra your life. Always have a reason 
for what you do. 
Have a definite period every day for 
quiet and relaxation—even if it is only 
a few minutes. 
Concentrate on one job at a time. 
Make a habit of breathing deeply. 
Have a hobby as unlike your everyday 
job as possible. 

Don’t imagine you can do everything 
better than anyone else. 

Make sure that you do not live with 
a discontented or jealous mind. 

Don’t brood too much on the short- 
comings of others. 

Don’t let yourself get unreasonably 
worked up about trifles or things beyond 
your control. 

Try to live one day at a time. Beware 
of brooding over mistakes and lost 
opportunities of the past. 


is to do things so often that they cease to 
be “something special” and become part 
of our routine. If you want to feel com- 
fortable facing an audience, face one 
regularly. 

For instance, you might become a mem- 
ber of one or more local committees, an 
officer of your church or club, a lay-reader, 
a Sunday school teacher, a youth leader. 
Anything will do as long as it brings you 
out, and makes you talk and move and do 
things with and in front of people. 

Get over your fear of being laughed at 
and making a spectacle of yourself. Someone 
once wrote of Dame Sybil Thorndike that 
she never worried about people laughing 
at her. They could laugh if they liked, but 
Dame Sybil still carried on and did what 
she wanted to do. 

Most of us have a friend who will tell us 
whether we have any awkward or irritating 
mannerisms, and, as we become surer of 
ourselves we will gain more control over 
our movements and expressions. 

One of the best ways to steady the nerves 
is to practice deep breathing. Do it first 
thing in the morning and whenever you feel 
nervous. Learn to relax your muscles as you 
think: “This is just another job. Whether 
I succeed or fail, I’ll do my best, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

Side by side with practical effort must 
come psychological understanding. Go back 
over your life to see if there have been any 
experiences in the past which may have 
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made you frightened of criticism, of failure, 
of being laughed at, of “letting yourself go.” 

A narrow restricted childhood, too much 
supervision and harsh criticism, any repres- 
sive influence in your life may have 
developed nervous tension which becomes 
unbearable and makes you panic whenever 
you have to face an audience. 

Try to understand it, but do not worry 

about it. Start in a small way among friendly 
people you know and like, Take an active 
part in conversation and discussion even 
if at first you can only manage a couple 
of short sentences. Then you might jom 
your local drama club and help back-stage 
until you develop enough confidence to 
try a small part. 
k we become so interested that we 
forget ourselves the battle is over. Instead 
of thinking about our feelings and our fears, 
our attention is transferred to other people 
and other things. A 

People who do not mind others watching 
them are so wrapped up in what they are 
saying or doing that they forget to pod 
about the way they look or what 
audience is thinking of them. They are a 1e 
to control any nervousness they may ga 
sionally feel because they can so easily 4 
themselves in something they enjoy ea 
They are not concentrating on memme 
the impression they are making, whe 
they will succeed or fail. < mom 

You can see how different this is peni 
“showing off” which is, in fact, a R 
symptom. The type of person who is a sa 4 
watching the effect he is making on Ben 
is especially liable to breakdown a 
things do not go his way. His apparent a 
and self-confidence are easily ponti is 
because beneath the outward show ™ 
really very self-conscious. 


— Forget Self — 


You must forget yourself to control stage 
fright. . wel 
Finally, remember that even if ee, 
you have made a hopeless mess o! Eh asses 
people have short memorics. Our sue ee 
and failures never have the same sign a 
to others as they have to us. Often, H But 
are indifferent and do not notice at 2 imire 
even when they do, most of them w1 
us for trying. 
Do ings because you want to a 
not because you are anxious to pro h 
clever or how superior you are- a 
game for its own sake, not for your trol 
glorification. This is the way to 


stage-fright. 


hem 
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Understanding Dreams 
by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


LTHOUGH Freud was the first to 
Apoint out that the dream was deter- 
mined by our unconscious, it remained for 
Adler to demonstrate that the dream had 
a useful function. 

Like imagination, the dream always repre- 
sents a bridge between the present and the 
future. It differs only slightly in its nature 
and processes from imagination and phan- 
tasy, and perhaps its most distinctive quality 
is the fact that its terms ar 
archaic thought processes, similar to the 
thought world of the young child, or the 
savage. 

The following importa 
understood concerning V 
and what they mean. 


nt facts should be 
vhat dreams are 


1. The dream is @ metaphor written in phan- 


tastic terms. As such it is always a distortion 
of reality. The distortion is designed to 
i ttern 


etween our private pa 
lity of common sense. It 
put is rooted 


bridge the gap b 
of life and the rea 
always points to the future, 
in the past or in the present. 


2. The dream is often a trial solution of our 
problems. It is as if we built a little marionette 


theatre, arranged the scenes and sets, and 
manipulated an effigy of ourselves along 
with the other actors. 

It is an “as af” 
difficulty. 


solution of a future 


3. The dream is @ visual process, and the 
metaphor must therefore be stated in visual terms. 
People who are not used to thinking in 
visual terms do not dream much, The dream 
js usually built up of the material of every- 
day life and experience, which is often 
treated without reference to time, space, 


ravitation Or historical relativity. 

Much of the material is symbolised in a 
variety of “qream-shorthand” that anyone 
can learn with a little experience in inter- 


pretation. 

4. The important thing abo 
its pictorial, but its dynamic con 
a dream you must interpret its 
drift.” 


. The purpose of a drear 
Ae d by an ill 


ut the dream is not 
tent. To interpret 
its “dynamic 


n is often to establish 
„an emotional moo icit use of the dream 


metaphor. If you wake up 12 terror after a 


nightmare, you need not look for any causes 
nscious has helped 


sof the dream. Your unca: 
you reinforce your ordinary caution by 


e the terms of 


allowing you to identi 

D ntify yourself wi 
dangerous situation. ch 

Thus the real meaning of a nightmare or 
other horrible dream is: “Take care! Yi 
are in danger !” a T 

Ve 

6. We forget our dreams because we dare not 
examine the hocus-pocus by means of which we 
created our illusion. The purpose of our 
dreama, is to establish an unjustifiable mood 

y illicit means. We must deceive ourselves 
before we can deceive others. 


7. No dream can be interpre k 

something of the dreamer’s PERR 
If his goal is an escape from reality the 
dream will mirror that escape and foster it 
If he is ambitious, the dream will represent 
him conquering his obstacles, soaring over 
them without effort. If he is timid and fe 

ful, the dream will encourage him t he 
cautious, and the like. p 
J The correct interpretation of the dream 
is an artistic process. There may be several 
approximately correct interpretations of a 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your posi i 
prospects a University wen ai 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
without University residence: it 
is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two) 
You can prepare for these AT HOME 
AND IN LEISURE HouRS with the 
experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted bya 
staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall Courses have enabled 
thousands of men and women to 
obtain degrees, thereby increasin 
their mental abilities, widening their 
outlook and raising their status. 


e WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


tC. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Di 
Studies ,Dept. EH p Dinca 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
a 
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dream, just as there may be several approxi- 
mately correct interpretations of a novel or 
inting. : 
a pa The interpretation of a dream is never a 
cure for a mental disease. The correct inter- 
pretation of any dream can. only, bbe: the 
corroboration of the style of life which has 
been established by other facts in the 
individual’s life. So far as the individual 
is concerned, he is constantly encouraging 
and reinforcing himself in his already estab- 
lished pattern of life by dreaming of dynamic 
situations in which his pattern is reinforced. 

The so-called prophetic dreams fall into 
the “trial solution” type. If you try out 
several solutions in your dreams and later 
actually choose one of these solutions in 
reality, and it turns out just as you had 
age it, there is nothing prophetic about 
it. 

The dreamer alone can 
key of associations which u; 
meaning of his dream, 

_ Recurrent dreams are especially interest- 
mid sha they demonstrate the unity of 
Sab go ag of the personality. All 
Pan 

One of my rice C j ef drift. 
ocean liner, al 9 ward in a great 
» always dreamed that he 
Bhpeared at captain’s inspection with a 
the pee: or with a button missing on 

S coat, or he got to the dock just as the 
ship Was leaving, 
on reaped complex was related to his 

of his father, and his constant dread 
of being scolded. He trained himself in this 
Tecurrent, almost nightly dream of unpre- 
paredness, to redouble his efforts to be 
perfect. 

Very ambitious individuals often have 
recurrent dreams of flying, and fearful 
neurotics dream of descending from their 
high estate by falling from high buildings, 
cliffs, towers, or the like. The one thus trains 
himself to “Go ahead!”, the other to “Be 
careful!” 

If you do not dream at all—and most 
people do dream—you are either not at all 
visual-minded, which is rare, or you are 
a_completely happy person who solves all 
his problems objectively during the day. 
This is also quite rare. 

It is more probable that you do not 
remember your dreams because you are 
satisfied to awake with a definite mood in 
the morning, and not to question its origins. 
There are some people who dream a great 
deal at times, then solve their difficulties 
objectively, and thereafter do not need to 
dream. 

Others, who learn the meaning of dreams, 


supply the magic 
nlocks the hidden 
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and become more courageous, give up 
dreaming because they are content to face 
their difficulties without the artificial props 
which dreams offer them. : 

Short dreams indicate greater clarity and 
courage than long and complicated dreams. 
If you have long and complicated dreams 
it is probable that you are an individual 
who “muddles through” life rather than one 
who thinks his way clearly through obstacles. 

For some, these long, complicated dreams 
are a substitute for living in a real world. 
Dreams offer cheap and easy triumphs; 
their risk is practically nothing, their respon- 
sibility is zero, and their subjective gratifica- 
tion seemingly high. PE Mis 

The training of memory, imagination, 
phantasy, and the dream are examples of 


ET all your views in life be directed 
to a solid, however moderate, inde- 
pendence; without it no man can be 
happy, nor even honest.— Junius. 


are 


the unconscious training which we 
constantly undergoing in our, efforts to 
prepare ourselves for the solution of our 
problems. Other methods of training our- 
selves fall into the conscious sphere, and 
include the world of humour, the arts, 
sports, literature, and history. 

The drama is no more than the crystal- 
lized dream of the dramatist. There are a 
great many men and women who Have? 
veritable hunger for the theatre, because\, = 
the observation of a dramatic spectacle”? 
they are enabled not only to identify the A 
selves with the players, and thus pe- tO 
reassure themselves of their own validity a$ 
human beings, but are enabled, moreover, 
to solve some of their own problems as we ; 
or to get guidance from those who, in the las 
analysis, are better dreamers than themselves; 

The tremendous vogue of the cinemi 
represents a satisfaction of this need a 
guidance and identification. If you are oe 
insatiable film fan it is probably becaus 
the business of existing in a worka 
world fails to give normal ‘satisfaction 
your ego-feeling. 

People need 
power and security before 
intermediate goal toward whic 
and it makes very little difference 
it is a prince or a film star who offers 
stimulus to renewed efforts. F 

As with the dream, the cinema ` jjfe 
become the symptom of an escape iea p 
into a world of phantasy and cheap triu Teal 
for those who are too discouraged tO 
with reality. 

(Next: The Psychology of Humour.) 
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by Margaret Newby 
SS eee 


The Woman with Chronic 
Indigestion 


MIDDLE-AGED woman enters the 
analyst’s consulting-room. Her face is 

thin and drawn as though she has suffered 
a good deal of pain. She comes straight to 
the point. . 

“My trouble is chronic indigestion.” 

“And how long have you had it?” ta 43 

“Years. I’ve been under observation in 
hospital and endured agonies from those 
tests. I seem to improve a little after each 
course of treatment, but the cure is never 
lasting.” 

“You have seen a number of doctors, then?” 

“I can’t tell you how many. I’m always 
most careful to follow their instructions 
and when a diet is prescribed I keep strictly 
to it.” 

“I should like to know something about yourself 
and the kind of life you lead.” 

She is puzzled. “Why do you want to 
know about me? Can’t you just cure me?” 

“Cure you? You haven’t been here five minutes.” 

“Youre a psychologist, aren’t you? I’ve 
been reading about psychology in the 
papers—how you hypnotise people or talk 
to them and they’re cured. After all Pm a 
good patient. The doctors all say so. I do 
exactly as I’m told, Surely you can cure me.” 


“I’m afraid I’m not that kind of psychologist. 
My job is to help people to make themselves well. 
You have tried physical treatment without per- 
manent result. Probably the trouble lies more in 
Jour mind than your digestive organs.” 


“You mean mind over matter. I’ve often 
thought that if I could will myself to be 
well I should be well.” 

“That’s not quite what I mean. Perhaps you 
need to understand in what way your mind is 
having this bad effect on your body. There is 
evidently some disturbance in your digestive 
secretions. Did you know that resentful feelings 
towards people; acid feelings, can give rise to 
acidity?” 

She laughs immoderately. “What non- 
sense! I have no bad feelings for anyone. 
I only want to get rid of this pain. . . . I feel 

m wasting my time here.” 

She departs. Unlike many of her kind, 

owever, who depart never to return, she 
comes back the following week. 


o 


“I’m afraid I wasn’t very polite to you. 
I’m sorry.” 

“We'll forget that.” 

“Tve had so much pain lately, and 
there seems no one to turn to. Besides, I 
couldn’t help thinking of what you said 
about acid feelings causing an acid stomach, 
What did you mean?” 

“You said, didn’t you, that you have no bad 
Seelings for anyone. I wonder if that is quite true.” 


“T think it’s true.” 


“That’s what I mean. It’s 
are aware of that make us ill. 
them by admitting honestly that we are resentful 
Very often, however, we pretend to ourselves that 
we are on good terms with everyone when we are 
actually angry with them. When that happens the 
poison in our minds affects our bodies. Sometimes 


not the Seelings we 
We can deal with 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in your spare time— 
wherever you live. 


Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions and pay 
liberally for good work, 

Learn the essential technique by 
post—how to write, what to write 
about, how to get ideas, how to prepare 
MSS. and HOW TO SELL THEM for 
the best prices. 


Send to-day to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. PJ/17), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
“How to Succeed as a Writer,” which 


gives full details and describes the 
openings for new writers. 


By applying promptly you will have 
the opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many students earn 
the fee several times over during 
tuition. 
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EN are often capable of greater 
things than they perform. They are 
sent into the world with bills of credit, 
and seldom draw to their full extent.— 
Walpole. 


those buried feelings come halfway to the surface 
in dreams—” 

“That reminds me!’ (She suddenly 
becomes interested.) “Several times latcly 
[’ve had a dream which worries me. My 
parents are dead, and I live with my sister. 
But I dream that I am quarrelling with all 
three of them. I wake up trembling and 
angry about something—I can’t remember 
what. Why should I have such a bad dream 
when I always got on so well with my 
family?” 

“Tt does seem strange, doesn’t it?” 

You don’t say that as if you meant it! 

“Countless men and women who live peaceably 
with their families have had that dream.” 

“Please tell me what it means,” 

“Do you remember what I said last week— 
that it is my job to help people to cure themselves?” 

“Yea?” 

“I can’t tell you what the dream means, but I 
can suggest a likely meaning. If I am right you 
will probably agree with me sooner or later. I don’t 
want you to feel you have to accept what I’ say 
against your better judgment.” 

She looks doubtful. “You’ve studied these 
things. How can I know better than you?” 

“We'll see. I think your dream shows that you 
did not really get on well with your family. Often 
you would have liked to quarrel with them.” 

«I can’t agree with that.” 

For the moment that avenue of approach 


seems closed then. 

“Ts your sister older than you?” 

“She is two years younger. She goes to 
an office while I look after things at home— 
when I’m well enough. She is clever, not 
at all like me, and as a child she was rather 
rude and disobedient. I was often held up 
to her as a model child, But she was the 
favourite.” 

“How was that?” 

“Every parent prefers a clever, pretty 
child.” 

“Didn't you resent this favouritism?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“If you had children of your own would you 
love the clever one more than the rest?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“And yet you never wanted to quarrel with your 
parents when they favoured your sister?” 

“I don’t know.” She shows signs of dis- 
| tress but pulls herself together. “I took it 
| for granted in those days that my sister 

should have the best of everything. I re- 
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member once, we were just going to a party 
when mother was taken ill. One of us had 
to stay at home. My sister said it had better 
be me as she had a new frock and simply 
must wear it. Of course I agreed to stay 
behind.” 

“You must have been very disappointed.” 

“I was and I wasn’t. I consoled myself 
with the thought that at least J was being 
unselfish.” $ 

In the silence that follows the analyst 
rapidly puts two and two together. 

“When did this digestive trouble begin?” 

“I think it was soon after the party 
incident.” 

“Very likely. The acid feelings aroused by your 
Samily’s acceptance of your unselfishness were 
driven underground.” 

She looks round as though caught in a 
trap. “I can’t bear this. I shall have to go.” 
For the second time she makes an abrupt 
departure. But this time she does not 
attempt to deny the truth about her family 
relationships. She prefers to be alone with 
the distress which she can no longer conceal. 

She is quite calm when she returns a few 
days later. “When I left here I vowed I 
would never sce you again. You disturb me 
so. I felt angry all the way home. Angry 
with you and specially with—them. It was 
the kind of anger that makes you cry all 
the time. Then a strange thing happened. 

“I was so taken up with these unfamiliar 
emotions that I forgot about my indigestion 
and began to cat a big supper. My sister 
warned me to be careful. I told her to mind 
her own business and just went on cating. 

I think she was too surprised to say more! 

“But stranger still, although I cried myself 
to sleep I slept well and woke up fecling 
better that I have done for years. I see what 
you mean about helping people to cure 
themselves. It’s painful emotionally, though, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. That is why so many people fear to allow 
their buried feelings to rise to the surface.” 

“J would never have believed that being 
emotional could actually cause the digestive 
juices to work normally again.” 

“For years you have been holding in your tears; 
and when that happens other secretions are apt to 
be inhibited at the same time. If you had shed 
angry tears when you could not go to the party, 
instead of keeping up your reputation Sor aed 
the good girl of the family, you would probably 
have been spared the digestive trouble. 

“That incident must have been the last straw 
added to an already heavy burden of smali 
injustices. How is the pain now?” 

“It has come back a little. I remember 


other times when I allowed myself to be 


a 
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treated like a doormat. I’m afraid I don’t 
want to think of them if they are going to 
upset me so badly. I want to get quite rid 
of the pain—yet I feel I want to put off 
talking about painful memories.” 

“I understand. If all your grievances were to 
come to the surface at once you would be prostrate 
Srom emotional exhaustion. Presently the injustices 
will cease to be important. Then you will feel 
able to forgive your sister. After all, you have to 
live with her. Could you talk to her about your 
early days?” 

“We never talk about ourselves.” 


Sound you a good patient, 
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“It might be worth your while to try and get 
on more intimate terms with her. You will Jind 
that she, too, has grievances. She may even feel 
that you were the favourite.” j 

“Impossible !” 

“Tm serious. How do you suppose she felt when 
Jou were held up as a model of good behaviour?” 

“I hadn’t looked at it in that light. Yes, 
I will talk to her. ... Do you think you can 
cure me—I mean help me to cure myself?” 

“Definitely! I agree with the doctors who have 
t You certainly do your 
best to give suggestions a trial.” ` 


Become a Good Conversationalist 


OOD talkers command respect. They 
are always in demand. In business, 
lucid forceful speech brings advancement. 

Few people are naturally brilliant con- 
versationalists. But the art of conversation 
can be cultivated. Here are some useful 
hints. 

Control the urge to be the life and soul 
of the party to the exclusion of everyone 
else, Rather visualise yourself drawing out 
and encouraging the others. 

Regard conversation as a game and pass 
the subject backwards and forwards like a 
ball, until all present have had a chance 
with it. 

Practise divining the interest of other 
people. Strike a man’s pet subject and he’ll 
open up at once. 

If a subject is worth while stay with it 
until everyone has had an opportunity to 
say something. 

Keep a few topical themes up your sleeve 
for the “awkward silence.” The longer the 
lull, the more difficult it is to get going 
again. 

If there is someone in the company who 
is an authority on a particular subject, 
encourage him to talk about it. Do the 
same with someone who has had an inter- 
esting experience. Such people are often 
afraid of being thought boastful or superior, 
and require encouragement. 

_ If you know a good story, and can tell 
ìt well, do so. But make sure that it is 
relevant to the conversation. 

Be ruthless with the bore. In this case 
there is every justification for changing the 
‘Subject—and quickly! “That reminds me” 
$ a useful wedge, if you can follow up. 
Failing this, fire a question at someone else. 

Don’t dwell at length on illness or mis- 


fortune. There is no more effective way of 
depressing a gathering. If you must discuss 
these subjects, do so from the Positive angle 
Reports of new techniques or new drugs 
used in medicine can be interesting. 

And donot despise weather observations 
altogether. As opening gambits they are 
unsurpassed—but keep them as such, 


Charles Manning 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 
By The Pelman Method 


THE Problem of learning a Forei 
in half the usual time has been 
Pelman method is enabling thousands 


French, German in German, Spanish i i 
and Italian in Italian. English is not: weer anish, 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated, 
You pick up the grammar almost unconsciously 
as you go along. The whole of the instruction is 
sven through the post. 

. the Pelman method of learning 1; 
is explained in four little books: — Je SEANA 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GE! 
(Also Courses in Afika Ny Uae) ame 
You can have a free copy of any one of 
these 
books, together with a speci i lesen 
writing for it to-day to:— pecan lesion: by 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Pel Fes THIS FREE COUPON TODAY --~ =f 
i Pelman Languages Institute, 160, Norfolk Mansi i 
H Wigmore Street, London, W.1. anal 
H Please send details of Pelman method of learning. 
i French, German, Spanish, Italian (Gross out three of those) 
i Name .. 


| Address 
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A Programme to Raise 
Low Spirits 


by Marjorie Boulton, M.A. 


F you are liable to fits of depression that 
ee no obvious cause, it is nothing to 
be ashamed or alarmed about. The trouble 
is a common one, but it can often be 
avoided. 

Here are three facts that may help, four 
warnings against ways of mishandling low 
spirits, and lastly five practical suggestions 
for positive action. 

Fact No. 1. Our Life is Cyclic. It is obvious 
to a woman that her physical life runs in 
cycles, each of which lasts approximately 
twenty-eight days. It seems also to be true 
that a man has a less obvious physical cycle. 
This physical cycle includes certain chemi- 
cal changes in the body and may affect our 
mental life. 

Some people have attacks of irritability 
or depression very regularly; such attacks 
may be blamed upon our bodies, and once 
we have found a trivial cause for depression 
we can almost laugh at it. We can also 
sometimes prepare ourselves for these times 
so as to save ourselves needless strain. 


Fact No. 2. The Laws of Health Apply. Our 
body may also affect our mind by some 
slight deviation from perfect health. If we 
are depressed when we have influenza or 
jaundice, we should remember that the 
illness is all that is really wrong. Certain 
drugs used in medical treatment are de- 
Pace, He doctor usually warns us of 


But are we perhaps depressed because of 
some foolish disregard of the ordinary rules 
of hygiene? Lack of exercise, an unbalanced 

et, chronic severe constipation, lack of 
fresh air, overheated rooms, continuous 
noise and lack of adequate sleep are com- 
mon causes of depression, 

We can be too much concerned about 
our bodies, but “Self-love, my liege, is not 
so vile a sin As self-neglecting.” If our 
spirits are low for no obvious reason of 
grief or anxiety, we should reflect on the 
Possibility of a bodily cause. 


Fact No. 3. All Depression Has a Cause. We 
need never mentally kick ourselves for 
being depressed with no cause. If there is 


no bodily cause, and we can see no real 
reason to be in low spirits, we may be sure 
that something in the unconscious mind is 
troubling us, i f 
We ia normally look into this part 

of the mind without special and rak er 
difficult techniques or the help of a pee 
analyst; but if we recognize that the trou le 
lies here we can often look on it as a me 

ilment. z 
ae real cause may be some hried 
resentment or suppressed wish. For or ets 
healthy people an occasional poke mom = 
unreasonable subconscious does not ma er; 
but it is helpful to know that the trou 
has a cause. P 

Now for four warnings ! 


Warning No. 1. Don’t Bese Eee Wort 
Hatch Anything! The way to pro erian 
attack of low spirits is to sit alone, pe p 
by a hot fire, and think how misera l s 
are. Find something to do, if it iy only 
crossword or reading a light novak diiy 

The religious person may be ee 
prayer and anyone is helped by ape ta 
thought. But a mere disconnect meee 
dreary reflections should be 

uickly as possible. diss Cure 
i Warning No. 2. Strong Spa ne Meee 4 
Jor Low Spirits. I am very far fro: s eed 
teetotaller; but alcohol should no! 

the relief of low spirits. r 
rhe trouble is thatit may be too em 
Then it becomes a habit and the ha = 
develop into a real threat to happie : ani 

The same rule applies to cigaret ey pE 
drugs such as aspirin. Most indulgent or 
harmless in moderation; but our Ju grits. 
is at its weakest when we are in low SP’ 


on- 
Warning No. 3. Don’t Enrage Ye “a fs 
science. Feelings of guilt are a oe eet 
or partial cause of low spirits. Un on uona 
our unconscious mind is quite irra A Ae 
and may plague us as much for being i 
to mother at the age of five, or being et. 
in some furtive experiment, as for a gra 
iewe try to distract ourselves by ANE Ts 
that we cannot really approve, we add to 


K. 
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the vicious circle of guilt and anxiety and 
thus make room for future low spirits! 

Ill-tempered, wilful indulgence only makes 
things worse. 

Warning No. 4. Don’t Take it Out on the 
Dog. Nearly everyone sometimes feels out 
of harmony with the rest of the world. But 
as it is not usually the rest of the world’s 
fault it is hardly fair to vent our ill-temper 
on the family or outsiders. 

I used to do this, and it is one of the few 
things that I really regret. 

When we can scarcely put up with our- 
selves, we have no right to expect other 
people to be more patient. If we should 
happen to lose control of ourselves and snap 
at someone else, we should at least explain 
afterwards that the fault did not lie with 
the other person. 

Now, what positive treatments can we 
apply to low spirits? 


Treatment No. 1. Face Facts. Ask yourself, 
“Why do I feel so low?” Perhaps the reason 
may be physical; if so commonsense will 
provide a remedy. It may be impossible to 
find a reason;-if so, you will not take your 
low spirits too scriously, knowing that the 
unconscious mind is fidgeting again down 
below. A flippant attitude may help here. 

However, suppose there is a real trouble? 
Its shadow over your shoulder is much 


_ bigger and blacker than the thing itself; 


turn round and take a good look at it. Fear 
of war, of death, of disease, of not getting 
married, of losing a job, of poverty, of 
malicious tongues—these are real causes of 


_ anxiety for many people. 


Yet if we face the worst that can happen 
we ‘can generallv think of some practical 
step that could be taken. I always find it 
consoling to remember that it is impossible 
for all the things I fear to happen to me. 
A premature death and a lonely old age, for 
example, are never inflicted on one person! 


ok , 
Treatment No. 2. Cultivate Hobbies. Bernard 
Shaw points out somewhere that the way 
to be miserable is to have plenty of time 
in which to wonder if you are happy. Books, 
music, art, science, collecting, crafts, studies, 
pets or A garden, take our minds off our 
Worries and help to bring restless emotions 
under control. 
“A change is as good as a rest,” and often 
a change from mental to manual, or manual 
to mental work will clear up a fit of 
‘pression. 
Our present civilisation employs many 
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people in clerical and administrative work 
where they see no obvious results; for such 
people especially, the pursuit of some craft 
such as woodcarving, knitting, modelling 
or rugmaking may provide great satisfaction 
as well as, often, a small supplementary 
income. People who are depressed partly 
by being in blind alley jobs, may find a 
course of spare-time study a double-edzal 
weapon against low spirits, for it provides 
not only a new interest but new hope. 

There is a certain kind of time-wasting 
to which we are particularly prone when 
in low spirits. We may read columns of 
advertisements that do not really interest 
us, doodle glumly on scraps of paper, potter 
with the knobs on the wireless, play with 
some small object; it is better to find 
something definite and worthwhile to do! 

Ba 

Treatment No. 3. Talk! We have no right 
to inflict our bad moods on all and sundry; 
but we ought to have some true friend who 
is prepared to take us as we arc even when 
we are not very lovable. (The best way to 
find a true friend, of course, is to be one ) 

Often if we merely admit to a friend 
“I feel rather low today,” we feel better, 
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and any normal friend will make an attempt 
to cheer us up. It is a wholesome discipline 
to learn to “put a good face on things” in 
front of others; but such an imposed “face” 
is only a mask, and to wear it all the time 
is not good for us. Often silence and solitude 
ae ea spie till they seem an almost 
intolerable wei t upon us; 

lightens the ponies. 55000 com 

aK 


j; 
Treatment No. 4. Service to Others. Ps 
7 cho- 
logy teaches that we should seek to k our 
true ee and live our own lives. This is 
not the same as leadin Vi 
a selfish life is dmat ae 


dismal, dissatisfied life, "@PlY a dull, 


It is a natural instin ix wi 
ct to mix with others 
and seek to help them, Sometimes when 
tect low spirits it may be because we 
ae $z He an unnaturally self-centred life 

nying an insti 

fulfilment, e F 
paee are plenty of people in the world 
P unfortunate than ourselves; what can 
we do to cheer and help someone else? By 


helping others we shall lift ourselves out of 
our lowness. 
Ed 


Treatment No. 5. Look Forward. Many 
people, including myself, are liable to be 
depressed when they think about the past 
with its mistakes, humiliations and suf- 
ferings. Others are afraid of a precarious 
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future. But to think of unpleasant things 
that we cannot prevent is futile. It is better 
to switch our mind to looking forward to 
some good we know will happen soon, even 
if it is only pay-day, an evening at the 
pictures, gingerbread for tea or the prospect 
of a sunny day tomorrow! 

Pleasant pictures in the mind, however 
trivial, change the direction of our thoughts 
and help us to see the cheerful side of life. 
Before now I have helped myself out of a 
fit of low spirits by thinking about the 
refreshments I planned to serve at 4? 
approaching party! 

This leads to the best kind of forward- 
looking thoughts. It is good merely to think 
about future pleasures ; but it is much better 
to engage in positive planning on the 
subject. We can take paper and pencil to 
plan our next holiday, the menu for our 
next party, a scheme of study, or take the 
map and work out some new walks. This 
kind of constructive, almost creative looking 
forward, is one of the best antidotes to low 
spirits. 

Finally, if you are constantly troubled 
by low spirits without adequate cause an 
cannot do anything to relieve them, you 
should consult a doctor and, if necessary, 
seck help from a qualified psychiatrist. 
However, it is quite natural and norma 
to have a blue fit now and then, and the 
technique outlined above should help to 
make it unimportant. 


How to Make Your Life an 


Adventure 
by Phyllis Young 


wee I met a friend for lunch recently, 
I heard an exciting account of how 
she had flown to Switzerland and spent a 
week-end there, and of her plans to fly to 
America for her summer holiday. The 
previous time I met her I listened with 
envy to how she had spent her last summer 
holiday motoring with friends through 
France, Spain, Switzerland, and Italy. 

My life seemed drab and monotonous 
beside hers. “I wish I could have an 
adventurous life like Mary’s!” I exclaimed 
to my mother that evening. 

I sunk into the armchair and picked up 
a magazine to read. The article which caught 
my eye was “Wishing Instead of Working !” 
That was just what I was doing—wishing 


for adventure instead of working for it! I 
resolved to change. 

The next morning I started my day with 
eyes wide open to the possibilities of novelty: 
These are a few of the results in the months 
since. 

1.—I have undertaken two new hobbies 
—needlework and photography. 

2.—I have attended a course of lectures 
on a subject new to me—philosophy. 

3.—I have made six new friends. 

4.—I have found what are for me four neW 
forms of pleasure—visiting art galleries; pari 
ing cards; country-dancing ; and ice-skating” 

5-—I have discovered five ways of varying 
my route to the office in the morning (°0™ 
way for each working day of the week). 
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Now I never get up in the morning with 
the bored fecling of “another day of the 
same old routine.” I rise with the thought: 
“T wonder what’s in store for me today?” 
A new attitude of expectancy, a wondering 
what is round the corner, has entered into 
my life. 

If you want to change your life from one 
of routine to one of adventure, you can do 
so by resolving to make some small dif- 
ference in your life from day to day, week 
to week, and month to month. Here are 
some suggestions : 

1.—Read a different newspaper or maga- 
zine, a different kind of book—perhaps 
travel, biography, or philosophy if you 
usually read fiction. 

2.—Go to a different place for lunch, or 
perhaps once a week cat a snack in the 
office and use your lunch hour to make 
an outing to the shops, news cinema, or a 
park, 

3.—If you are at home all day, vary your 
routine. Perhaps go out sometimes on a 
Monday and leave the washing until 
another day. F 

4.—Reverse your usual evening procedure 
once a week—go out for a meal instead of 
rushing straight home, or perhaps bath or 
garden directly you get home and have a 
meal an hour or two later than usual. 

5.—Change the furniture or the pictures 
in your bedroom, or sleep in a different 
room for a few weeks so that you get up 
with a different outlook in the morning. 

6.—For your summer holiday, try some- 
thing quite different. If you usually have 
a seaside holiday, try a cruise, a coach tour, 
or a yachting, hiking or climbing holiday. 

4,—Consider whether you are doing the 
best for yourself by staying in your present 
job. If you are not progressing, but are 
merely lulled into a sense of security, would 
not it be worth while to make a change and 
avail yourself of the valuable varied 
experiences life has to offer you? 

It is not only our own lives which are 
made stale and uninteresting through lack 
of change; fixed habits make us boring to 
those with whom we live and mix. 


Boring Sweets 
Mrs. James, who has been married for 
Some years, tells me that ever since she has 
been married her husband has brought her 
ome regularly every Friday night a box 
of exactly the same kind of sweets. 
“If only he would think of something 
ifferent !” she sighs. “He’s the same with 
1s jokes. I get the same old jokes time, time 
and again until I’m sick of them!” 


> 
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It is only by definitely resolving to make 
some kind of difference in our lives that 
we can avoid becoming fixed in our habits. 
our conversation, and our jokes. : 
What holds most of us back from making 
changes, and so being able to avail ourselves 
of the varied experiences life has to offer, 
is fear. We realise that changes or fresh 
ventures entail a risk. What we fail to 
realise is that while in most cases the real 
risk is so slight as to be negligible, the 
benefits to be derived from the change are 
invaluable. 


Experiment! 


One of the biggest fears we all have is the 
fear of making a mistake. But mistakes 
should never be feared ! They are a valuable 
part of our experience, and they are impor- 
tant stepping-stones to success. 

We all need to cultivate the attitude of 
the man who made an ice-machine. After 
all his trouble and expense, he found it did 
not work. A friend said to him: 

“I was sorry to hear that your ice- 
machine was a failure!’ 

i “Who told you it was a failure?” the 
ice-machine maker said with surprise. 
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“Why, I heard it wouldn’t work!” 


“Oh, true enough! But it was a great 
success as an experiment.” 


_ As you introduce more changes into your 
life, as you make experiments and mistakes, 


Reviews 
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you will gain more of the spirit of adventure. 
And you will find not only that life will 
become more interesting to you, but also 
that you will become a more interesting 
and attractive personality to others, t00- 


How to Eat Wisely 


“ 
(ade ton scientists, along with the 
biochemists, are proving more conclusively 
naa ing habits,” says Lelord 
Ki 7 ys Lelor 
‘After the age of-thirty, and most certainly 
after forty, you must begin taking stock of your 
eating habits.” This should mean more protein 
pod vitamin-rich fruits and vegetables, with 
rastic curtailment of high-starch foods. 

The matter of food likes—and dislikes—is 
largely a matter of habit,” Dr. Kordel explains. 
Therefore, train yourself to like the foods that 
do the most towards preserving your youth. For 
example, instead of thinking, ‘But I don’t like 
cheese,’ start thinking for a change, ‘I want to 
feel and look younger, and cheese is a protein 
food that can help.” ” 

Breakfast is the nutritional foundation of your 
day. Breakfast and lunch should never be hastily 
snatched snacks. “And your evening meal 
should be a light one—although nutritious—so 
that the unburned energy foods eaten at that 
later hour are not allowed to store up overnight 
as unwanted fat around the waistline, or in that 
most dangerous of all places, the arteries.” 

Meals cannot be thoroughly digested and 
assimilated into the bloodstream—‘‘the first 
and only place where your food can begin its 
work of nourishing the body cells’ —if you eat 
them in a state of emotional disturbance. ‘Good 
spirits are essential for proper digestion,” so 
try to keep happy while you eat. | 

You need high-grade proteins in abundance. 
‘These can be obtained not only from meat, but 
from fish, eggs, cheese, milk, seed cereals. You 
also require sufficient minerals like calcium and 
potassium (as found in powdered skim milk), 
and vitamins. Eat only a minimum of car- 
bohydrates—starchy sweet foods like white 
bread, cakes, pastries, sweets, alcohol, and 
carbonated drinks. 

“Tf you're not alive to all the powers that are 
yours as a living thinking human being, then 
something is wrong with the chemistry of your 
body,” Dr. Kordel declares. Usually, the cause 
is a wrong diet that does not supply the 
materials necessary to keep the body tissues in 

‘ood health. 
£ In this excellent book he pin-points the 
remedy. He is not a food faddist but a man 
who obviously enjoys good eating so that he 
includes many tempting recipes. Even more 
important, he shows how we can make ourselves 
healthier and happier by choosing foods that 


are reasonable in price and available to every- 


one.—C. H. T. 


TT seems to be a real need for a book 
on psychology for beginners that incor- 
porates the accuracy and scientific viewpoin 
of the college text and yet is written in suc L2 
way as to be thoroughly understandable by 
readers who have not the benefit of the coll lege 
classroom. This book aims to fill that need. 

In Practical Psychology (McGraw-Hill, gos 
postage 6d.), Karl S. Bernhardt has certainly 
achieved this aim, giving us a book which is 
scientific and accurate, and yet casy and delight- 
ful to read because of his avoidance of unneces- 
sary technical jargon. yia 

The chapter on “Emotional Control”? is & 
good example of the author’s contention that 
“psychology can have a valuable practica; 
application to the everyday business of living. 
How much misery is caused in human relation- 
ships by uncontrolled outbursts of temper, Or 
by fear in the form of worry! 

“Some people have the habit of doing things 
three times—first in anticipation, dread and 
apprehension; then in actual experience; an 
finally in regretting, repining, and might-have- 
beening after the event.” The fact is that 
emotions and feclings, fear, anger, inferiority 
and the rest, need training and education no 


less than the mind, and the author indicates 


how this may be done. 

Part IV of the book on “relations with other 
people” is particularly helpful. “To get along 
with other people, it is necessary to take into 
account a number of basic features of human 
nature, Every person wants to feel important. 
Every person dislikes being made to feel small 
and unimportant. Everyone is striving for @ 
place in the sun. Everyone wants to be liked 
and well thought of. These simple facts should 
help us to understand why we sometimes 
succeed and sometimes fail in our contacts wit 
others.” 

The principles of effective human relation- 
ships are then stated and applied to marriag® 
and social relations. 

_ The general scope of the book may 
indicated by asking a few questions. Would 
you like to know how to read and study 
efficiently? Would you like to learn how t 

speak more effectively in public? Are you ie 
parent concerned with the bringing , uP f 
children? Are you wondering for what job you 
are best suited? Is your problem the contro 

of fear or temper? Do you know how to gët oF 
well with others? 


best be 


+ 


} 
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All these, and many other problems are dealt 
with in this readable, informative and most 


helpful book.—S. F. W. 


ERMONS on love are likely to be lush and 
; sentimentalistic. But a recent study of St. 
Paul’s Hymn to Love (1 Cor, xiii), A More 
Excellent Way, by Leslie J. Tizard (Indepen- 
dent Press, 7s. 6d., postage 4d.) is eminently 
realistic and practical, and full of psychological 
insight. Nothing could be farther from senti- 
mentality than this robust, sound, and inspiring 
book. ee 
The chapter-headings are intriguing: The 
Lure of the Limelight; When Faith becomes 
a Bully; The Attractiveness of Martyrdom; 
Envy Has No Holidays; and How Bad is Bad 
Temper?, and so on. Ren 
At the very beginning Leslie Tizard deals 
with that “impulse to self-display that vitiates 
much Christian service and worship.” He con- 
trasts St. Francis Zavier, ‘‘of whom it was said 
that he would have liked to reform the world 
without his existence being known,” with an 
artist delineated by Bernard Shaw in a play, 
who, as his last words, asked ‘‘Is the newspaper 
man here?” oe. 

“Tf self-display is the dominant motive, says 
the author, I am really serving myself even 
when I put up an appearance of serving others. 
Yet, ‘Love does not mean that we must all 
be scrambling for the back seats.” It means only 
that “love thinks first of others, and therefore 
by its very nature can make no parade.” 


There is, again, an intellectual pride that is 
blind both to the opinions and to the sen- 
sitiveness of others. “A man may be so sure— 
so cocksure—of his beliefs that he becomes 
contemptuous of the doubts and difficulties of 
others . . . he may become overbearing and try 
to bludgeon the other, and as he believes 
weaker, minds into agreement.” Knowledge, 
and faith, “without love can become self- 


centred.” 
_ There is great liveliness and psychological 
insight again when Tizard deals with the morbid 
attraction to martyrdom. “We have all known 
people who like to make martyrs of themselves.” 
“Underneath is a deep and bitter hostility 
against life and people.” “Not infrequently the 
martyr pose is a weapon in the struggle for 
power. 
Jealousy is a vice, “and it is nearly always 
due to immaturity, emotional dependence, and 
lack of security.” “. . . the habitually bad- 
tempered person is bad-tempered because he 
| is completely self-centred.” But anger against 
| evil is “an essential element in really Christian 
character,” and love is not to be equated with 
| flabbiness. 
\ It is well to be aware that “‘the iniquity of 
Other people can give me a comfortable feeling 
Nee 9E pral superiority,” and maybe a spurious 
One 
| malhe above quotations are random gleanings 
tom a book that clergymen will find a veritable 
$ ne of information and suggestion, and one 
Se all desiring psychological insight will read 
ith great profit.—R. W. W. 
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T enormous range of interests covered 
„4 by the science of psychology and its 
importance in the world of today is shown by 
a summary of the papers presented to the British 
Association meeting in 1951 and now published 
under the title of Current Trends in British 
Psychology (Methuen, 15s., postage 6d.). f 

Most of the papers are of the nature to interest 
the expert alone, but the general reader cannot 
fail My pe interested in the chapter on the social 
peychology of everyday life, presented by 

“There are still important subjects whic! 
received relatively little attention Piet 
psychologists,” he says. “Of these the “most 
obvious are peace and war, since today almost 
all problems of planning are affected by the 
popibility of another war. 

“Another neglected subject in Britain is soci 
stratification. To the study of these maa 
there certainly exist strong resistances; to dis- 
cover and account for them is an interestin, 
task for the social psychology of the future,” z 

Those who think of psychology as merel 
solving their own problems of living will fi a 
this book an cye-opener.—R. MacD. L. g 


LAYTIME IN THE FIRST FIVE Ye. 
Pikien and Unwin, 12s. 6d., S 
is charmingly written by Hilary Page. a) 
designer of Kiddicraft toys. As a father of ty in 
daughters, he has material at home on which 
to make observations and experiment. ig 


A Doctor Talks to Boys and 
Girls about Sex 


Attaining Manhood 
Attaining Womanhood 
BY GEORGE W. CORNER, M.D, 


The author is an eminen: 

director of a leading reseaith laboran? 
and chairman of the National Rosaarek 
Council committee for the scientific ata 
of sex problems. In these two volumes he 
gives a simple explanation of the ph sle- 
logy of the reproductive system aua a 
straightforward presentation of s Š 
facts, with scientifically accurate illus 
trations. The books will appeal to ‘all 
boys and girls and those who are call 
upon to guide them. es 


6s. net each 


ane 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


an 
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The drawings and photos which illustrate the 
work are as charming as the text. In spite of its 
charm there is nothing sloppy or sentimental 
about this work which is a serious contribution 
to helping the child to develop on the right lines. 

Everyone should seriously consider the impli- 
cations of the author’s warning that: “If we 
really want to abolish war and juvenile crime. 
we must realise that it can only be done by 
starting at the right end. Care should be taken 
that young children are not encouraged to 

glamorise shooting, killing, and cruelty. 

Only when the demand for films, radio, 
televlsion programmes and comics revelling in 
these sordid subjects has been eliminated, can 
there be any hope that future generations of 
children will grow up more naturally to be 
peace-loving and law-abiding citizens.” 

_ There should be a big demand for this attrac- 
tive and valuable book.—R. MacD. L. 


ONTRARY to what one might expect 

from the title, How to Have a Baby (Peter 
Nevill, Ios. 6d., postage 5d.), is not a treatise 
on midwifery, but is advice to those couples who 
wish for a baby and have not been successful 
in conceiving one. 

The authors, Klein and Schuman, treat the 
matter scientifically and in great detail. But 
they acknowledge that when all has been said 
or done the psychological factor may be the 
most important.—R. MacD. L. 

OBODY who has taken a partner in 

marriage ‘“‘for better, for worse” can fail 
to be interested in the principles that underlie 
that institution. Dr. David R. Mace, formerly 
secretary of the National Marriage Guidance 
Council, has done great service to sociology by 
producing a most valuable contribution to the 
history of marriage, in his book—Hebrew Mar- 
riage (Epworth Press, 21s., postage 6d.). 

To the Hebrews, marriage was the basis of 
the social order, taking precedence over all 
other human relationships, because it guaran- 


` teed the survival of the race, tribe and family 


by the birth of sons. 

Some of the strange customs of the Hebrews 
—in their levirate marriages, polygamy, divorce, 
harsh penalties for the unfaithful wife, the 
sexual freedom of the husband—‘all these’’— 
says Dr. Mace—‘‘become natural and indeed 
inevitable when once the great driving motive 
has been clearly grasped. Much that would be 
otherwise obscure falls into its proper place 
once the importance of male succession is clearly 
understood.” 

This book is too good`to miss. Take this, for 
instance, from Dr. Mace’s conclusions: ‘‘I 


xam PUT YOUR MIND AT EASE 
Edited by L. M. Leonard 

This book gives a practical and inspiring guide to 
lasting mental health and happiness and will help in 
overcoming fear, worry, discouragement aud depres- 
sion. Some of the chapter headings are—How to Calm 
Down—Here's help for Low Moods—Guideposts to 
Mental Health—Relief from Tension—The Art of taking it 
easy. This book is most helpfully written. (6/- postage3d.) 

from :— 

THE PSYCH OLOGIST MAGAZINE(Book Dept) 
1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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would like to comment on the notable absence 
in the Old Testament of any kind of sexual 
asceticism. ‘The entirely positive attitude to sex 
which the Hebrews adopted was to me an 
unexpected discovery. It is true that I had 
always been struck by the unembarrassed 
plainness of speech with which they discussed 
sexual matters. But I had not fully realised that 
it had its roots in an essentially ‘clean’ con- 
ception of the essential goodness of the sexual 
function. 

“This is something very difficult for us to 
grasp, reared as we have been in a tradition 
which has produced in many minds the rooted 


ii HE true university of these days 
is a collection of books.”’—Carlyle. 

idea that sex is essentially sinful, That sex can 
be a gift of God, to be received with gratitude 
and enjoyed freely, is a truth too long forgotten, 
and sorely in need of revival.” . 

Dr. Mace’s scholarship is sound, his material 
is absorbing, and his style is clear. I commend 


this book unreservedly, but especially to those 
who have an interest in the Bible.—C. E. B. 


| j OBBY books are always interesting. 

Feltwork by Rosemary Brinley (Muller, 
6s., postage 4d.) shows us how to make a variety 
of useful articles ranging from slippers and bags 
to handbags and waistcoats. 

This craft has its roots in the colourful peasant 
crafts of the old European and Scandinavian 
countries, so bright colours and contrasts are 
the rule. Felt is not an expensive material and 
there is a wonderful variety of shades. It can 
be bought by the yard in widths of 36 and 54. 
inches, or in squares of various sizes. Bags of 
scraps are obtainable. 

Almost every kind of fancy stitching is suit- 
able, while beads and sequins are an effective 
decoration on dark felts used to make belts, 
handbags, and capes, for evening wear. 

Here is an excellent how-to-make book for 
everyone with clever fingers. Incidentally, 
these articles when well-made are sure of a sale 
at craft shops or in church bazaars.—C. H. T. 


STUDY OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

(Pilgrim Press, 6s., postage 4d.) is described 
by the author, E. Mildred Nevill, as written 
especially for those working with children who 
have not had the advantage of a full course 
of training in psychology. 

There must be a great many, including 
parents, who are in that position and will enjoy 
reading and will benefit by this pleasantly 
written book. 

The author does not set out to answer all the 
questions which are bound to arise when hand- 
ling children. But she shows the kind of attitude 
which will prevent problems arising. 

„„ Speaking of the pre-school child she says: 

It is right and proper that a child should be 
capable of becoming angry. At first his ange" 
is restricted to occasions when he himself is 
thwarted; it is some time before he can enter 
into other people’s feelings that he can be angry 
on their behalf. 


a 
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A “Ifa child becomes angry too often, the cause enough without (sex) knowledge,” he tells 
| should be sought, It often means. that in- young married people and people about to be 
ji 


ù 


s 


sufficient outlet is being given to the child’s married, “Don’t bi ame; seek to understand. 
levelopin, personality, or that the demands Don’t forget that joy is as holy as pain and that 
ing made are too heavy.” one of the objects of mariage is joy in one 

í | Mildred Nevill stresses the importance of another,” —C, H. T. 

Rae aon, ane TEE sé O one is born with a discordant voice, 

p ARAK ak ahh a rae vies Ante anna ATS 2 even though through habit or environ- 
e chi Ber ae epee nee of ment such may have been acquired,” says Zoe 
E “nls not to : FE ck Ss Rorke Cree in Improve Your Diction and Voice 
Junior’s sense o humour. f th Production (Foulsham, 38+, postage gd,). Miss 

e chapter: on adolescence js noteworthy ~ dds that hab; rays be ovi 
Prits sympathetic insight, “only adults would, Cree adds that habit an'a een eyer goh 
AA of HER young people, franker by Abie, and that we are never too old ooitoa 

e OH ura x bad to improve, 

With F er es Rae ceca ey phe Speech is the result of three distinct processes 
AYMpathetic car and telling them what Pa ae Hee Gamntoa deen 
i adiustoe O, a great Eos and mal- To speak well we must breathe correctly and 

j BE EREA Ta a ATARAR atithosend- of learn to control the muscles of the tongue on 
| SUBRI ji Which distinctness, accuracy of sound, firmness, 
fe chapter will be found valuable for those and fluency, largely depend. 
as studying this book as a group.— This useful little book contains many valuable 
no MacD. L. 4 hints and exercises, It cannot fail to help anyone 

OR some time the medical world has been ready to put them into regular practice, — 
aware of the fact that a disability is not o . 


Necessarily entirely physical. Often it is nothing 
Mote than a forgotten or dormant ability—an 
inability to know how to make use of a par- 
cular part or function of the body.” 

is on these lines that Dr, Victor Browd 
has written his book on ‘The New Way to Better 
Fearing (Faber, 12s. 6d., postage 5d.) for those 
Who suffer from deafness. 

ile it discusses causes and the anatomy 
at physiology of hearing, and also gives advice 
Ta Ci 
is 
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NFERIORITY feelings can be harnessed 
Aand brought under control by the 
individual achieving self-expression in his 
work, his love life and his social life. 

In other words, he must do the work that 
he wants to do, he must have a successful 

| love relation with a member of the opposite 
Sex, and he must get on well with other 
People, 

A good adjustment in these three fields 
Means that the life-style is properly oriented 
for the achievement of happiness. 

(1) Confidence is derived from doing work that 
One finds congenial. í 

_,. For example, a young man who did not 
like his job as a telephone engineer said: 
‘I am depressed because I feel I shall not 
Succeed.” When promoted to a more con- 
8enial type of work, he reported : “Now that 
can take a greater interest in my job, I 
ave more confidence and a happier state of 
mind.” 


How Work Helps 

A shorthand-typist suffered from a fear 
of ridicule and lack of self-confidence. These 
| are both common symptoms of inferiority 
feclings, She was not happy as a private 
Secretary. When she succeeded in changing 
to something else, she found that she was no 

_ ‘Onger troubled by these symptoms. 
In his Civilization and its Discontents Freud 
Points out that work is not only indispen- 
Sable for subsistence and a means of justi- 
ying one’s place in the world. It is no less 
Valuable, he adds, for the opportunity it 
8ives of discharging emotional impulses of 
e kind that have frequently been re- 


i Pressed or banished from consciousness. 


` What to Do About Inferiorit 
Feelings 


| by Geoffrey A. Dudley, B.A. 


S 


(2) Confidence is derived from loving and being 
loved. 

“The capacity of the ego to ward off 
anxiety,” says a modern writer, “is enlarged 
if the ego has considerable affection for his 
fellows and a positive goal to help them.” 
Or, as St. John puts it, “perfect love casteth 
out fear.” 

The effect on a person’s confidence of 
the sense of security produced by a happy 
love life is illustrated by a widow. “After I 
got married I seemed gradually to get away 
from the repressive influence of my family,” 
she said. “My husband’s care and love got 
rid of many of the effects of it.” That the 
increase of confidence was a direct result 
of happy marriage is confirmed by her 
further observation: “It is since I lost my 
husband that I find the old nervous dread 
coming back.” 

“If you suffer from fear and do not want. 
it to paralyse your life,” says the French 
writer, Georges Barbarin, “cure yourself by 
the divine antidote: love. If you only decide 
from to-day to have thoughts, words and 
deeds of love, if you put on an appearance of 
love, a mind and a heart of love, you will see 
the obstacles that beset you go down i 

5 1 in 
defeat. Your friends, your neighbours, you 
relations will be gradually transform <p 
Your whole existence will be set fair for. a 
happy outcome. And there will come a 
moment when you will be unable to belie 
that fear ever found a place in you.” e 

(3) Confidence is derived retti 
Sriendly terms with people. ini sen 

Feelings of inferiority are enge: i 
individual when he finds feels scape 
of living up to his own expectations in social 


‘or ma 
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7 i reatest 
Your Crusade difficulties in life and provides the grea 
WANT you to start a crusade in your injury to aap ali agree aboae Ades 
ite mace Ve ee We may no ie ales Rais 
that you are a better, more sao Ble selection of work, love aes prilet sto 
person than you have demonstrate aa major life tasks, Some wo! list Df five by 
far. The only reason ~ eRe oa deat extend his list of three into a lis 
person you as K E you stop adding play ann religion, PEE 
cane with the crowd and face life In other words, in SEF miei Meta 
courageously, life takes on a new sig- sense of inferiority, a“ is meeli cn A 
nificance. New forces take shape within person should not only a id. be welle 
you. New powers harness themselves for congenial job, that, he si ie Ea 
your service.—William Danforth. adjusted in his love life, and thal aio. Tt is 
be on friendly terms with other A eels, 
also important that when he is aS N Tona 
making love or helping others, ar sake 
have something to occupy him ee 
time, such as hobbies, sports, = a 4 
amusements. And he srona alsı 
sense of religion to gui c him. al 
Religion “houla be interpreted a ea 
in the narrow sense of acre Sta tie 
ticular church or chapel, but = pe 
broader sense of having aggep PNE 
belief concerning the three maje q These 
with which religion attempts re a for?” 
are “Who am I?” “What am a I die?” 
and “What will happen to me wher 
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A hobby will help you... 


Wooden Toys 


ndy 
ERE is an ideal hobby for un a EA 
He man. Or a group of Lac toys 
could form a “toy club” to make a utha 
Jor children in hospital or childr i 
arenis. 5 ii don’t 
á As far as natural timber is conce a k 
use oak because it has a dangerous li 


Self-consciousness is a 
and, of all the habits wł 


It follows, therefore, that if we wish to get 
on friendly terms with 


other people and 

especially the Opposite sex, we must stop 

looking for the imperfecti i 

character and begin 
liscover themselves. 

“T find that 


People are mor, 
me,” stated a 


e interested in 
young man, “and in what I 
nave to say, become more 
Interested i sd Previously he had 
complained that he ha 


i d “no social life at 
all’ and that he was “afraid of people.” 


Your Move! 
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; Li wouvile wood since i 
g for and Overcomin: Cc res Oo a make posakis. i elan 
inferiority feelings, as in all cases of self-hel smooth finish with the minimum of tr be adii 
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ìn the words of Alfred Adler “Individual 
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several sizes, while the most earen aet 
adhesive is animal glue. Itis marie not require 
reliable proprietary brands which do 

heating. 
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The Importance of Loyalty 


in Marriage 
by D. Darlington 


PPOSITE my home there is a large 

church, and every Saturday through- 
out the year, no matter what the weather, 
the wedding bells peal, the cars with their 
white ribbons flying drive up to the door, 
and afterwards the wedding parties assemble 
in the porch and arrange themselves on the 
steps while the photographer takes photo- 
graphs. 

The bride is always beautifully dressed in 
traditional white and radiantly happy; the 
bridesmaids gay in their pretty head- 
dresses and coloured gowns, the bridegroom 
Proudly smiling—sometimes a little bashful 
and self-conscious—as he tucks his bride’s 
hand safely into the crook of his arm. 

Occasionally I watch from my window 
and wonder what the two young people will 
take with them into the years ahead, 
besides their untried love and the blessing 
of the Church. 

Boy meets girl, they fall in love and 
marry: all very normal and as God intended 
for the furtherance of the human race. 
Enthusiasm runs high and they are con- 
vinced their marriage is “different.” Of 
Course it is, but they have it in common 
With others that when the wedding day is 
Over and the honeymoon a golden memory, 
they must find a foundation on which to 
build their future everyday life together. 


Perfect Unity 

If one of these young brides were to ask 
me to name just one quality that will help 
any inexperienced couple successfully to 
achieve the perfect unity that is true mar- 
nage, I would reply without hesitation, 
Loyalty.” More than ever in these days of 
easy divorce and difficult living conditions, 
lt is marriage founded on mutual loyalty 
that will survive the attractions, the dis- 
tractions, the temptations to be found on 
every side. 

Loyalty in its very widest sense should be 

© cornerstone not only for marriage but 
Or the family life which the pair will 
naturally wish to build from it. And loyalty 
1S a jewel with many facets. 

. We all know the wife who will raise her 
Tghteous eyes to heaven in horror at the 
Word “adultery,” but who will not hesitate 


to catalogue her husband’s shortcomings to 
her friends. We know the wife who will 
disparage her husband in front of friends or 
children, undermining his authority, killing 
his self-respect. There is the wife, too, who 
will belittle her husband in the circles, 
perhaps, in which he would most wish to 
shine, in order to focus attention on herself. 

Husbands also can be guilty of this want 
of loyalty when they moan to friends or 
relatives that “My wife is all right, but she 
just doesn’t understand me.” Quite possibly 
his wife understands him only too well and 
loves him just the same! 


Mature Love 

A house is just a building with a roof and 
four walls, and no more—until, given as its 
head a good man with a loyal wife and 
mother, it becomes something infinitely 
more satisfying and beautiful: a home, a 
bulwark, a shield against disappointment, 
strife, anxiety and care. 

Loyalty embodies so many of the virtues 
necessary to happy family life—love, fidelity. 
tolerance, courtesy, spiritual comfort, the 
ability to laugh at failures, the strength to 
support weakness, the courage to overcome 
difficulties and make sacrifices if need be. 
the capacity to use defeat as a stepping-stone 
to success. 

Last, but not by any means least, the 
children of a marriage based on loyal ty have 
the one great blessing which is denied to so 
many today by quarrelling, separation and 
divorce—security. They have the assurance 
that whatever happens outside, no un- 
pleasantness, no disaster can affect them 
once they reach the shelter of home where 
father and mother are ready to listen, to 
sympathise, to advise, and loyally’ to 
uphold them or point out the error of their 
ways. 

And when the early years of marriage 
are past, when a serene and loving com- 
panionship has matured and emerged from 
those first rapturous days, husband and 
wife will be able to look upon their achieve- 
ments and in their hearts find them good, 


Le not your heart be troubled 
neither let it be afraid.— John 14: 27. 
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How You Became What You 
Are Today 


by Dr. Macdonald Ladell 


N interesting experiment was once 

started by a Roman Emperor. He had 
two infants isolated on an island with a deaf 
and dumb nurse in order to find out what 
language they would speak when they 
Started to talk. We have no record of the 
result of the experiment, but we know now 
that the children would not speak any 
known language as they grew up, but would 
probably use signs varied perhaps by grunts 
and cries to show emotion. 

The old Roman probably believed that 
language is innate, and “comes to the 
surface,” as it were, with the Passage of time. 
He was wrong. What the child brings into 
the world is not a ready-made language but 
the inherited power to acquire speech. 
What else does a child bring with it? If 
its development is normal, it brings intellect, 
which is the Capacity to relate itself to its 
environment and to relate things to each 
other. Without intellect the individual would 
never be able to say “I am I, and this is a 
tree” 

Intellect depends upon the size and health 
of the brain, and man had developed his 
brain so much that it has had to be crumpled 
up in the skull in order to make room for it. 
The crumples are called convolutions, 
Other animals have them but not to the 
same extent. It is by the use of his hands to 
do things with, instead of walking on them 
like four-legged animals, that man has 
developed a super-brain. 

Again, the child brings with it, like other 
living creatures, the capacity to feel fear and 
to respond to it; the need for warmth, 
shelter, and food, and also the ability to love 
and hate. It also shares with other animals 
the power to enjoy sensations arising from its 
own body. To these one can add a social 
sense, a need to be accepted by its own kind; 
and an ability to co-operate. 

Here we have the foundations of our 
civilisation. One has to admit also to an 
aggressive destructive urge which is aroused 
by frustration, though its original purpose is 
to enable the creature to overcome diffi- 
culties. 

Now let us return to the individual. 
Besides its racial inheritance, it has a per- 
sonal one, deriving not only from its parents 
but from a long line of ancestors to which it 


may occasionally “throw back.” ‘This is 
responsible for physical characteristics such 
as height and general conformation, and 
many tendencies which if developed lead 
people to say “he takes after oe 
though it is noteworthy that a child wil 
“take after” those it loves and admires, 
even if they are not its parents. P 

There are innate differences in tempera- 
ment too due to subtle influences which are 
imperfectly understood. They are related to 
the action of the endocrine glands (thyroid, 
adrenal, pituitary, etc.) which should all 
work in harmonious relation with each other, 
and which have an intimate relation to he 
emotions, so that fear and worry in particular 
upset the balance. A ; 

When the human egg is fertilised, the sex 
(male or female) of the coming baby 3s 
decided at the moment of conception, but 
some very complex mixing goes on of the 
genes which carry inheritable qualities, an 
the possibilities are infinite. If you take a 
spoonful of tea at random and pour boiling 
water on it, some leaves will rise to the 
surface, but you cannot say beforehand how 
many or which. Which genes will „be 
operative in any individual is something 
which is similarly unpredictable. 


A 


Each individual has a unique heredity. There 
has never been his like before or will be 
again. This should be a wholesome thought 
for those who are in the habit of thinking 
“I ought to be like ——, Why am I not?” 
It is also a chastening reflection for those 
who think the child should be a replica of 
themselves, and who try to mould it accor- 
ding to their own ideas. ee" 

An intensely human characteristic 15 
adaptability, so that man can live amidst pe 
snows of the Arctic or on the line of ae 
Equator. He develops the qualities whic 
make for survival in whatever environmen! 
he happens to be. 

Now its home and its parents, its bonm 
and sisters, its grandparents, ae GSE 
uncles, school mates and teachers ma audit A 
the environment of the child. Out ©} ects 
infinite possibilities, it unconsciously ax to 
those qualities and attitudes which see 


: n elf. 
promise the greatest satisfaction to it 
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This is what makes the home life so impor- 
tant for the individual’s future. 

Conditions there decide whether the child 
has a basic feeling of security which gives it 
confidence in its essential value and so 
encourages it to experiment and cope with 
life, or whether it grows up timid, fearful, 
afraid to take a lead. 

Some parents, in their anxiety not to 
promote vanity (which is emptiness) withhold 
praise when it is deserved, and so one gets 
a discouraged child feeling “What’s the 
use??? 

Sometimes these very parents are among 
those who will take infinite pains to dress a 
child for a party and to emphasise a curl, and 
will call in the neighbours to admire— 
“Doesn’t she look lovely !’—and then send 
off the child with repeated admonitions to 
“take care of your frock.” A child trained in 
this way is apt to grow up exceedingly 
self-conscious, and attributing value to out- 
ward show instead of to attainment. 


aA 


A child is not born self-conscious, subject 
to painful blushing or stammering, given to 
lying or pilfering, painstaking or careless, a 
good sport or a cheat. ‘These are the sort of 
things which are conditioned by its sur- 
roundings and treatment. A child will 
accept punishment and correction if these 
are given in the right spirit and it feels sure 
of love; but it can be disastrous to subject 
it to snubbing and ridicule so that it feels it 
has no real place in the scheme of things. 

Growing up implies a transference of 
values. The pleasure of immediate gratifi- 
Cation and possession is changed to the 
pleasure of approval and achievement, and 
Sensuality finds an outlet in aesthetic 
appreciation and artistic creativity. Sex, 
however, needs to be accepted as an 
indispensable background to life, with a 
responsibility for not using it anti-socially. 

I should like to quote here from a corre- 
spondent who writes from bitter experience : 

“Each of us has a right to his own way of 
life and to more tolerance of his differences. 

e must cut out those dreadful family 
Meals where the one who is a little different 


Is made to look silly or scolded before the 


Test of the family, with everyone staring and 
listening, and no place to hide his ‘bloody 
ut unbowed’ head. 

“Little wonder that so many of us suffer 
Tom gastric ulcers or are prone to nervous 
dyspepsia ! 

‘And can one wonder at the people who 
grow up to be shamed and inhibited over 
ex when their first pathetic silly little love 


ae 


Best Things in Life 


HE best things are nearest: breath 

in your nostrils, light in your eyes, 
flowers at your feet, duties at your hand, 
the path of God just before you. Then 
do not grasp at the stars, but do life’s 
plain, common work as it comes, certain 
that daily duties and daily bread are the 
sweetest things of life.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


affair that seemed so incredibly beautiful, 
or, when it goes awry, such an over- 
whelming tragedy, is dragged into the 
sneering, joking light of the family breakfast 
table? Sex becomes something contemptible, 
rather naughty too, when it is made a 
mystery, and adolescents are puzzled as to 
how their parents could have brought them 
into the world.” 

The most important aspect of life is our 
personal relationships, and as my corre- 
spondent says, these can be poisoned at the 
outset by clumsy treatment. 

Few of us can look back on a really ideal 
childhood. Our development to useful stable 
citizenship has been in many cases in spite 
of mishandling. Those who are still fumbling 
and stumbling, those who are feeling them- 
selves misfits, those who are saying “I can 
never be like others” need to look back to 
their childhood to see how they have been 
twisted from what they might have been. 

Don’t say, “I see it all now, and I wish I 
had known sooner; it is too late.” Say 
instead, “I see now that I have never shown 
the real me. Henceforth I am going to be 
what Nature, not nurture, made me!” 


A 


Well, this is all right. But what about the 
many difficult people who are unenlightened 
and perhaps are making life a hell for others? 
Has our home-made psychology any lessons 
for them? It certainly has, if they can be 
hrought to leat them, but the difficulty is to 
get near enough to such to explai 
ees o explain them to 

This woman, for instance, was n 

Š man, 5 A ot b 
spiteful, with a malicious tongue, aaa 
delight in causing mischief. She was once an 
innocent baby, but a baby born like each of 
us with a need to have some sort of power 
to assert its personality. The baby cry which 
brags aoe illustrates that need, and 
perhaps this particular baby was all 
cry unheeded, 7 ae 

Later on, perhaps, she fou 

I md he 
pushed on one side for a favoured ieee 
sister. Denied the feeling of having value in 
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- herself and given tasks but never oppor- 
tunity to co-operate, she discovered that she 
had always one resource, and that was in 
the use of her tongue. There was always some 
achievement within her reach and that was 
to upset others, and to make trouble. 

Once started on that course, she found it 
not difficult to justify it. “She ought to be 
told where she was wrong.” “They deserved 
what they got.” “Others ought to know 
what he is like,” etc. She is able to persuade 
herself that by being outspoken she is a 
benefactor, and would scorn the suggestion 
that she is getting any satisfaction from her 


own behaviour, 

With one’s eyes open to possibilities, it is 
possible to be more tolerant to such people 
and to try to get to know them better 
Instead of resenting their manner and hating 
them. Try to understand this woman, and 
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in time you will probably get to know of 


other frustrations and bitter disappoint- 
ments which have turned her sour. 

If you can get close enough to her you 
will find, as the psychologist does, that 
understanding is leading to something akin 
to love, and love is what this woman really 
needs. That, in fact, is what all of the misfits 
in life need—although it may be hard ta 
give it. 

When cheated of love, people are apt to 
clamour for power. Having power, they 
want yet more power, since the greater the 
power and the more the possessions, the 
more is the insecurity, and its companion. 
fear. 

Only love can bring peace to the troubled 
mind, and only God can love what seems 
hateful. Yet we can make the attempt, 
knowing that that is the only way. 


Speaking Personally 


Advice for 


OST of us who want to change and improve 

WL ourselves would like to have it happen over- 

night, We want miracles. A touch of Cinderella in 
our lives, we think, would be just the job. You 
know—‘ The Fairy Godmother waved her wand, 
and the pumpkin immediately turned into a 
beautiful glass coach!” 
, Of course, things seldom if ever happen that way 
in real life. And in our perverse fashion, we are 
always ready to assume that because a miraculous 
etange is impossible, then no change is possible at 
all. 

Which is silly. Nearly everything that is good 
happens slowly. Even the flower which bursts forth 
to greet the sunshine in Springtime has been 
growing and swelling quietly as a baby bud for 
long weeks and months. 

1 sat on the coast of North Norfolk a few weeks 
back, and what I saw there brought all this to 
mind. Behind were the sand dunes, with pretty 
plants of sea holly growing wild on it. And in 
Sront of me were the wide sands and shallow pools 
Of low tide. There were mussel beds over there, and 
cockle beds the other way, and far out was the long 
sandbank where the seals bask in the sun. 

“Quer there,” said the man I was talking to, 
‘is where the village used to be. It’s submerged 
beneath the sea now, and people find crabs in the 
holes beneath the dead trees.” 

He pointed out, too, Hunstanton cliff away to 
the left, and said that he used to play cricket there 
as a boy. “There doesn’t look room for a game of 
cricket,” I said. And then he told me how the sea 
is continually nibbling away at this part of 
the coast, and carrying the scourings south- 
wards to make sandbanks in the sea off Great 
Yarmouth. 


by John May 


Cinderella 


Yarmouth itself sits on a sandbank Sormed in 
just this way. England, which people inland 
usually assume to be fixed and changeless, is in fact 
gradually altering in shape all the time. : 

As our minds, our personalities and our bodies 
are doing, too! 

Anyone who is overweight, for example, has put 
on his fat in fractions of an ounce at a time, even 
though now he weighs two or three stones more 
than he should. Anyone who is well-read, too, has 
not studied all the classics overnight; he has read 
them and savoured them a word at a time over many 
months and years. 

What is the moral? 

Sitting on the sand, looking out over the blue 
sea, I watched a smudge of sooty smoke on the 
horizon, a ship forging on its way to King’s 

Lynn. And I thought then that the path of a ship 
is a long line, curving in places, but with no 
sudden changes, no sidestepping. 

By working out such a course, and following it 
smoothly, a ship comes at last safely to its harbour. 
And surely we, if we are wise, are the same? 
Surely we should stick to a course that will take us 
where we want to go—instead of recklessly going 
on to sandbanks, and then hoping for miracles to 
fetch us off again! 

Whether we realise it or not, we are, of course, 
working out a future for ourselves all the time. We 
cannot NOT steer a course. For even if we drift, We 
are drifting somewhere. Change goes on. 

The thing is, if we would like a Cinderella 
miracle for ourselves next year, we need to a 4 
working up the magic now. Nobody succesful 
becomes a princess or a prince at the wave Y 
wand in real life without being very well prepare 
‘or the change in advance! 

f g aa 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


THE PROBLEM OF AGED 
PARENTS 


ETTERS I have received lately suggest 

that there is a growing concern as to 
the management of old people. Now this is 
a matter of interest to all, since we most of 
us hope for a long life, and so shall our- 
selves be numbered some day with the aged. 
Meanwhile many have parents or relatives 
dependent on them in the home. 

The people who ask for advice are 
naturally those who find such dependants a 
burden. 

One woman writes: “I am very much 
attached to my mother, aged 72, but she is 
most unreasonable, and insists upon con- 
trolling my actions as if I were a child.” 

Another says: “We have to live with my 
mother-in-law who is getting on in years, 
but she makes a lot of mischief between my 
husband and myself. She is crippled by 
rheumatism and so we have to wait on her 
to some extent, though I sometimes think 
she could try to do more. She is always 
Suggesting to my husband that I do not 
look after him properly and that my house- 
keeping methods are all wrong.” 

Yet another asks: “Is it necessary that 
those who are getting old should be a 
nuisance to those they live with? My father 
is full of fads and insists that everything 
Should be done just as he likes it. Yet he is 
Most inconsiderate, and is untidy in his 
habits of cating and dressing. He takes up 
far more time than I can spare, and is never 
MM the least bit grateful.” 


wee problem of the aged can be 
looked at from two points of view. 
Asa social problem, and as an individual 
Problem, j 

Readers of this magazine are not so much 
Concerned with the first, except in so far as 
the many new organisations which are 
Occupied with the welfare of the aged open 
Out a fresh field of social service. There is 
Much to be done in seeking out and visiting 
Onely old people, and with helping at the 
People’s clubs. Enquiry at church or 
pel, or local shops, can soon put one on 
trail and provide opportunity for being 
à good neighbour. . 
* low birth-rate combined with increased 
*Pectation of life means that the problem 


cha 
the 


> 


of the aged will become more and more 
acute. We are on the way to becoming a 
nation of old people. In industry this is 
being countered by an attempt to retain a 
place for those who have been too hastily 
assumed to be too old for productive work, 
while doctors are devoting much time to the 
rehabilitation of the aged, finding that 
even amongst those who have been con- 
sidered hopelessly bedridden there are 
many who are happier for being trained to 
resume a more active life. 

But what my readers are most concerned 
with is how to adjust themselves to sharing 
a home with old people who may be 
proving difficult. Increasing age does not 
necessarily bring mellowness Living a long 
time does not always bring wisdom. In 
many cases time scems but to emphasise 
the angularities of character, rather than to 
smooth them. 


EOPLE on the whole tend to retain 
the basic pattern of living which 
has become habitual. 

The self-centred and domineering be- 
come more so as the years go by. Selfishness 
can become more ingrained, and jealousy 
more inordinate. Querulousness and self- 
pity can be uppermost when age brings its 
limitations, if the individual has never 
learned acceptance. 

The secret of growing old gracefully is to 
live gracefully all one’s life, and this means 
that one must find life interesting and 
worthwhile. There are many men and 
women in the late seventies and eighties 
whom it is delightful to meet because their 
obvious joy in living triumphs over their 
physical infirmities. 

There are “grannies” who have an 
honoured and valued place in the family, 
and who are listened to the more readily 
because they have learned from life not to 
be dogmatic. Experience has taught them 
that things do not always turn out as ex- 
pected and strange effects can come from 
unsuspected causes. 

Old age sits best on those who can look 
back on a life of fulfilment. This does not 
mean that all ambitions have been satisfied 
or financial security won, but that they 
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have found a use for themselves. Biological 
fulfilment is the most rewarding, and the 
man or woman who can see the children’s 
children growing up should have no diffi- 
culty in reconciling self to the march of 
time. 

If, however, we leave the ideal, what do 
we find? 

Too often the condition of things 
described by my correspondents, where the 
aged relative is a burden and a disinte- 
grating factor in the household, 


IPS commonest situation is that of 
d an unmarried woman who is living 
with a widowed mother. The set-up has 
evolved naturally, and it seems to be a 
natural solution to the problem of living. 
Actually, however, it is not so, since the 
natural thing is for the child to grow away 
from the parent. It is difficult under such 
circumstances for the mother not to be too 
demanding and the daughter too com- 


pliant. Unless the daughter is really free to 
lead her own life, 


e to come and go unques- 
tioned, to entertain her own friends, the 
situation is full of tensions, 

_ It is not good for one’s self respect to be 
living with someone who is in a position to 
remind one of the naughtinesses and follies 

of one’s youth and who is unable to see one 
as now adult. Often the mother, while 
saying “It’s time you got married” will 
unconsciously do all she can to set the girl 
against marriage and to lessen her oppor- 
tunities of meeting eligibles in order to 
retain her hold on her daughter. 

No, it is not a natural situation and it is 
better if it should never arise, 

If the family is scattered it is better that 
they should subscribe to pay for the services 
of a stranger rather than let one of the 
family be exploited. The woman whose 
failing is possessiveness is apt to become 
more so when she has daughter or son 
living with her, and real or fancied ill- 
health becomes a potent means of blackmail. 

A sense of “duty” makes the younger 
generation very vulnerable to such black- 
mail, and it is difficult sometimes to know 
where to draw the line between firmness 
and cruelty—between selfishness and a 
right to one’s own life. 


ISCIPLINE can be as good for 

Diy old as for the child, whom in 

fact the old often resemble, and, as with the 

child, the discipline must be consistent and 
not a matter to be argued over. 

The true state of health of the dependant 

who uses illness as a threat should always be 


ascertained. Even if the patient is not a 
“malade imaginaire” she should be held 
responsible to some extent for her health. 
“If you make a fuss and get upset it will be 
your own fault, but I am going to do so 
and so.” 

It can be a great help if the family doctor 
can be enlisted on the side of the younger 
generation, but too often he thinks he has 
done his duty when he has said “You must 
take great care of yourself, Mrs. X.” Prob- 
ably she has been taking too much care of 
herself all her life! What she needs to be 
told is “You must forget yourself.” , 

The ‘mother-in-law can be a splendid 
person, but there are also those who are 
mischief makers at all ages. Increasing dis- 
ability, pain, and loss of sleep have to be 
taken into account when judging the 
behaviour of such. But non-interference 
between husband and wife must be insisted 
on. Many can quote Bible texts to their own 
advantage, but there is scriptural warrant 
for putting the interests of husband and wife 
as overriding the duty of child to parent. 

If the aged are to be disciplined like 
children, then also, like children, they 


TIPS ON 
TACT 


r I YRAIN yourself to remember faces 
and names. 


Try to build up pcople’s belief in 
themselves. Help them to feel braver and 
happier for having met you. 

Tell people when they look nice. Con- 
gratulate them when they are successful. 
Show them what they do is noticed and 
appreciated by at least one person. 

Always put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place. Be as considerate to others as you 
would like them to be to you. 

Know when to leave people alone and 
when to be silent. Cultivate a sensitivity 
that will warn you when you are in 
danger of out-staying your welcome. 

Don’t be dogmatic. Don’t criticize. 
Don’t try to be superior, or funny at 
someone clse’s expense. 

Never carry tales—what she said to 
him, or how he behaved, or what the 
neighbours think. 

Confidences are sacred. But even when 
people have not asked you to keep it a 
secret, never pass on the extra little 
personal things they may tell you about 
themselves. P 

Watch your tongue all the time. It is 
so easy to hurt people unintentionally. 

Make a habit of reasonableness an! 
human understanding in all your dealings 
with people. 
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should be provided with int 
amusements. Definite tasks within their 
capacity should be allotted to them within 
the household, and they should be encour- 
aged to join outside social organisations. 

The value of constructive work cannot be 
overrated, and many who have considered 
their eyesight too dim or their fingers too 
clumsy can be coaxed to successful attempts 
at rough embroidery or rug-making. Some- 
times it may be possible to acquire the 
services of a schoolgirl who will pass on to 
the old lady some handicraft learned at 
school. The “eleven plus” child is apt to be 
very patient with the old, and proud of 
being of use, 


HOSE doctors who study geria- 

trics (the science of the old) 
emphasise the wonderful improvement in 
morale which follows the use of the self by 
any man or woman who has given up hope 
of ever being any good again. It is on these 
lines that those who suffer from the tyranny 
of the old should look for assistance. 

It is not always truc that “While there’s 
life there’s hope,” but it is truc that while 
there’s life there is the need to feel wanted 
and to fill some niche in the world. If merely 
as recorders of the past, the old have their 
value and it is helpful to listen patiently to 
long and repetitive tales of their young 
days and to put up with their denunciations 
of the present. , 

Failure of intellectual powers is not 
inevitable as old age creeps on, but the 
memory gets more selective. It is no proof 
of mental weakness that the old man cannot 
remember the name of the man who lives 
next door, but can recall his class-mates 
when a boy. The earliest impressions cut 
deepest, but as we go through life we learn 
to push out of the way those which are not 
immediately useful. We have to clear the 
decks, as it were, for more useful cargo, but 
the memories thus buried come back 
readily to the mind when there is no longer 
need to take on new stuff. 

It is not failure of memory which makes 
an old man confuse generations and refer 
to his daughter by the name of his sister. It 
is a revival of the earliest method of associa- 
tion by means of the emotions. A child 
learns to identify its mother in the first 
Place because she arouses the same sort of 
cling every time she appears. Because 
granddaughter Annie arouses the same 
‘cling of love that he used to experience for 

is sister Susan it becomes easy and natural 
Or the old man to address the former by 
© name of the latter. 
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He is not really confusing the personali- 
ties. 


E live longer than we used to do. 

In the time of Elizabcth the First, 
a man of sixty was regarded as quite an old 
man, and if he lived longer it would com- 
monly be to fulfil the picture Shakespeare 
gives of being “Sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
hair, sans everything.” 

Because we live longer the old have to be 
reckoned with and can no longer be tucked 
away in the chimney corner. 

The secret of serenity in old age is to 
preserve a mind which is continuously 
interested in people and things. Perhaps one 
may say that curiosity is the most vital 
function. The desire to know what happens 
next and why can keep the mind alert, and 
this is quite compatible with preserving an 
open mind regarding the next world. 

There is naturally a change of values as 
one gets older, and in a senile condition, 
when sight is dim and hands are shaky, it 
does not seem to matter very much that 
food is dropped and clothes get messy. Even 
elementary decency loses its point when one 
has done the same thing so many times. 

You may be able to drill Grandpa into 
being more careful, but you cannot bully 
him into it. Second childhood can be just 
as difficult to deal with as early childhood, 
but is less rewarding because there is less 
future in it. The requisites are the same— 
patience and understanding. 

The jealous, the possessive, the cantan- 
kerous, are at the bottom unhappy person- 
alities when old as when young. It is 
worthwhile to enquire why they should be 
so, to listen to the tales of their childhood 
and, in the light of psychology, to try to see 
where they first went wrong, 

But sometimes, as in dealing with problem 
children, those who find a problem in aged 
parents should examine their own reactions ! 


Power of Emotion 


Ci; emotions are the driving powers 
of our lives. When we are aroused 


emotionally, unless we do something 
great and good, we are in danger of 
letting our emotions become perverted, 


William James used to tell the story of 


a Russian woman who sat weeping at th 

u e 
tragic fate of the hero in the opera while 
her coachman froze to death outside. — 
Earl Riney. 


E carci what you set your heart 
upon, because it will surely be . 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. ii ics 
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Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives each 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
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ulars should be included as 
“background” to the prob- 


lem: age, occupation. sex (married or single), home life, position in the 
family, hobbies and interests. A considered reply will be sent in due course to 
all enclosing a stamped addressed envelope and fee of 10s, (If the reader 
merely wishes for information on matters of fact, and not a psychological assess- 
ment of his difficulties, he need only enclose a fee of 5s.) Address to the 
Psychologist Advice Bureau, Manfield House, 1, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. When the point raised is one of general interest extracts 
from letters and the answers to them may be published. No names will be given. 


Terribly Depressed 


I did not have a very happy childhood. I had a 
devoted mother, but my father took no interest in 
me. When I left school, I had to stay at home to 
keep house until I married. 

My children are all married and away from 
home, and I looked after my old mother until she 
died recently. 

I am very worried about myself and am very 
unhappy. Domestic overwork and the change of life 
have brought on mental strain and I get terribly 
depressed. At times my head feels hazy and aches 
continuously, and I seem to worry over everything. 


Te is worry, not work, which takes toll. 
If you could make friends with yourself, 
you would be able to do fully as much and 
yet have leisure. 

From the details you give it appears that 
you have always been over-conscientious, 
always wondering whether you are doing 
right, and that you had very little carefree 
play in your childhood. In fact, I doubt 
whether you have ever learned to play. 

You have been first a little mother, and 
then a big mother, and all the time you have 
felt like a mother to your own mother. Now 
she is dead and your children are growing 
away from you there is nothing to call out 
your mothering urge and you feel lost. 

To redress the balance you need someone 
to mother you, or to father you preferably. 

If you can only let go, and realise that you 
have a right to enjoy yourself, to do things 

just because they amuse you without 
thinking you are wasting time or being 
selfish, it would do you a lot of good. 

Give yourself treats. Buy new clothes. Be 
extravagant and don’t think too much of 
preparing for a rainy day. Learn to under- 


stand yourself and to consciously make 
different adaptations to life. 

You deserve a good time now, and you 
should take it. 


My Racing Heart 

When my mother died, she asked me to look 
after my father, but he would not come to live with 
us, and after staying with him for some months, 1 
eventually found someone else to look after him. 

My trouble is now that I cannot relax, and 
some mornings I awake trembling with a racing 
heart. I seem to be afraid of losing my senses, and 
think of all sorts of terrible things. 

I am happy with my husband, and we have one 
son at school. We lost a baby two years ago, 
shortly after birth. What should I do? 


Te stock of your life as a whole, and 
find out what is missing, and what are 
the actual problems. 

No doubt your disappointment at losing 
your baby has been a factor. One son is not 
enough to satisfy your natural maternal 
instinct, particularly if you yourself were 4 
member of a large family. Your instinct 
would be to surround yourself with a similar 
family. 

Then there has been a conflict betwee! 
your sense of duty to your father and a 
duty to your husband. This prob i 
appears to have been solved, but Doa 
possible that you still have the feeling self- 
you ought not to have left your father. 6 
reproach for the neglect of some p 
“duty” can help to cause nervous iben a 

You need something to fill your life jife 
that means you should join in the socia “ob. 
of church or institute, or find yourself a JO", 

Lack of interest in your life can 
cause of illness. 
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Finally there is the question of sexual 
satisfaction. Anxiety can arise through 
failure to have and to enjoy sex relations. 

See if you can hit upon a plan for leading 
a fuller and more satisfying life. 


Impending Doom 


I have an inferiority complex due to psoriasis 
(a disease with patches of red, scaly skin) which 
I have had since I was a schoolboy. The disease 
‘was mentioned with bated breath, and I never 
tell anyone about it even now. 

This trouble has produced an extremely 
negative attitude. No gardening. Invitations to 
week-end parties, amateur dramatics, elc., I 
always turn down. 

At forty, I have a feeling of impending doom 
and I lack self-confidence in dealing with things. 

) I do not get on with my colleagues, and as a boy 
I dodged all sport although I am tall and well 
built. 

I am worried over one of my children, too. He 
suffers from asthma and has a pronounced 
defeatist attitude. 

Is the cause of the psoriasis emotional? 


OU appear to have been saying “No” 

to yourself all your life, so it is not 
surprising that you find yourself where you 
do not want to be. 

In endowing you with the capacity for 
‘tallness, Nature no doubt intended you to 
‘develop a muscular physique to correspond 
‘and the potentiality to excel in sport of all 
‘kind. Instead of this you force yourself into 
tthe role of a looker-on and thus debar 
‘yourself from sharing in the chief interest of 

, the schoolboy world. . 

By not identifying yourself with your 
colleagues, you create a barrier and much 
of the hostility you sense may be the 
reflection of your dislike of yourself. 

How all this has come about is fairly 
clear, Under the heading of psycho-somatic 
medicine doctors are now studying the 
effects of emotional states on the body. 
Owing to their common origin the skin and 
the nervous system are closely connected and 
the eczemas and psoriasis are the physical 
manifestation of emotional disturbance. 

We imagine you were a lonely and some- 
What timid child even before you were 
appalled by the prospect of facing the wide 
World. Psoriasis was the outcome of your 
fear, In itself it was nothing to be ashamed 
of. There should have been nothing “‘hush- 
hush” about it. The fact that you regarded 
it (and still do) as something shameful 
“Uggests that you probably associate it 
(consciously or unconsciously) with sexual 
Matters, 


a 
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You probably felt that to let people see 
your skin condition would be to proclaim 
habits you were ashamed of, and from 
that time on your style of life was built 
around your skin complaint. 

You have let it prevent you from following 
your natural bent. You have let it make 
you more and more a-social. Like asthma 
and other allergic reactions your psoriasis 
probably had a physiological basis insome in- 
herited tendency, butwithout your inferiority 
feelings it would not have persisted. 

It is an ever-ready excuse for not having 
been more successful in life. No doubt your 
child inherits the same tendency to allergy, 
and he takes his cue as to how to deal with 
life through what he senses about you. He 
will be liable to follow your own emotional 
pattern rather than your teaching. He 
might do better away from home in one of 
the smaller “free” schools where rules are 
at a minimum. 

As for yourself, it is perhaps worthwhile 
asking yourself if you ever really wished to 
take up the work you are in, or if your 
comparative failure is not due to a lack of 
real interest. 

We do not say it is impossible for you to 
adapt yourself to it, but it is certainly 
impossible for you to do that when you 
allow your skin trouble to dictate your life. 
Perhaps your Unconscious is trying through 
your skin trouble to manœuvre you out of 
a job you dislike. 

If you were willing to face loss of prestige 
there may be some other job you could 
really enjoy. Don’t consider at forty that 
you are bound to stay put. 


Girlish Woman 


I am over thirty, but I have the youthful cai 
and mode of dress of a girl half my age. uh 
It seems beyond my power to mix Freely with 
people, however hard I try. I live at home with 


J h m 
parents and an elder sister, My brother is fa 


years older than me and is married, 


As regards my childhood the i 
2 a only hap, 
I can remember are being told that 7 eae ae 
the g psies,” and being forced to wear a garment 
many sizes too large for me, This made the 
children at school laugh at me. s 


TS dress like a woman of thirty instead 
of a child of sixteen would give yo 
more confidence in your relations with 
social contacts, male and female, 
Your trouble seems to be that you hav 
never learned you have a right to be yo 
self. In your mind’s eye you see Suresi, i 


you used to appear to your elder si 
z cr sister and 
parents. Probably the trouble is that they 


12 
still see you as a child and you take your 
lead from them. You have probably 
accepted the situation from fear of un- 
pleasantness and criticism. 

You have to learn to assert your individual 
personality in spite of their attitude. A 
mother who is so unimaginative as to make 
a child wear clothing which provokes 
derision is not likely to have been a good 
guide in other ways, Your parents have not 
realised that you are a distinct personality 
with the right to express it in your own way. 
They are constantly making you feel 
inferior, and naturally a lack of belief in 
yourself makes you shy of mixing. 

If you really like yourself, as at least 
capable of finding a place in social life, you 
will not be afraid to be yourself and to 
expose yourself to criticism. You will learn 
too that people on the whole are more 
kindly than cruel, and also are mostly too 
concerned with themselves to be critical. 

Probably you have a fear of sex which 
makes you ape the juvenile as a protection, 
Dress appropriately and have a lighter 
touch in such matters so that you can 
release tension through flirtation. Be your- 

self, and be your age! 


A Plan for Life ? 


I am the eldest male in the family. Most of 
my troubles are my work, myself and my future 
to be. I am always daydreaming and can’t keep 
my mind on my job properly. 

I have always been shy with women, although I 
feel that I would be much happier if I was married 
and settled down now as I am in my thirties. 

My memory is bad, and I feel tensed and suffer 
fiom headaches. 


Could you please give me a plan to work on? 


HE reason why you are making heavy 
weather of life is that you are still feeling 
as you did when a child. You have not 
grown up emotionally, but only physically. 
Here again the thing which holds you 
back to childhood is sex, in the broadest 
sense. You have not adjusted yourself to 
your love life. As the first born you are 
bound to have been very attached to your 
mother, and when another baby arrived you 
felt it very much that this other should be 
claiming her attention. 

This has made you discouraged. You felt 
life had let you down, and also it gave you 
the feeling of not being loved. You had no 
joy therefore in the responsibilities which, 
“as the eldest,” you had thrust on you, and 
felt unequal to “setting a good example.” 

You are hating yourself and so you avoid 
company. You cannot properly avoid re- 
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sponsibilities in this life. To keep yourself 
secluded from your fellows is to encourage 
the serious disease of in-growing selfishness. 
We come into life to share the life of the 
community, to give rather than to get, and 
you must take your place. a8 

You may be helped to do this if you 
change your living and get lodgings else- 
where so that you will not by constant 
living ‘fat home” be made to feel still a 
child. You have to make constantly wider 
adjustments to life if you are to make your- 
self feel a responsible adult. , 

You have no reason to feel inferior to 
others. You have value in your own per- 
sonality and your own way of contributing 
to life. Others have had the same sort of 
struggles and conflicts. Take your own value 
for granted and develop yourself. 

A sociable life is what you necd, and when 
love comes, as it will, you will be fully 
equal to the responsibility of married life 
and children, 


No Luck with Girls 


I seem to have no luck whatsoever with girls. 
There were several in my life, but so far they 
have all turned me down. 

I am a bachelor in my twenties, and I have a 
great circle of friends. What I really need is a 
nice homely girl who will be happy with me. $ 

Sometimes I think I am not worthy. What is 
wrong with me? 


you too readily assume that there is 
something wrong with you. 

Most men have numerous experiences in 
love before finding the girl who is willing 
to marry. 

Love which leads to marriage comes as 
fulfilment, and to mature personalities. 
Such maturity consists in an ability to 
tolerate frustration so that one is never at a 
loss. The man who says “I must have’? or 
“I cannot do without” is still childish. 

You can enjoy the company of girls and 
flirt a bit, and meanwhile you will be 
growing emotionally. It is likely that your 
ideas as to a suitable girl to marry wi 
change as you go on. If 

You have plenty of time. Trust yours® 
and trust life. 


TE man who is worthy of being „2 


leader of men will never complain 


of the stupidity of his helpers, of the 
ingratitude of mankind, or of the inap’ 
preciation of the public. These things ar 
all a part of the great game of life, tE 
to meet them and not go down be ona 
them in discouragement and dela 3 
the final proof of power.—Elbert Hub 
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HOW TO USE PSYCHOLOGY 


by a Medical Psychologist 


Ma people think that the study of 
psychology, except by experts, _ is 
either unnecessarily highbrow or morbid. 
The truth, on the contrary, is that those 
who have attained to a working knowledge 
of the subject are conscious of a sense of 
liberation. 

They feel they have entered into a new 
and fascinating country, and the further 
they go the more absorbing it is. They are 
no longer confined within the narrow limits 
of self-consciousness, but having attained a 
mastery of self, they are able to forget self, 
and use themselves effectively in life. : 

Psychology does not displace religion, it 
still leaves room for God. It fosters the 
emotions of wonder, and reverence, and 
awe, and it can be helpful to those whose 
religion has been a negative rather than a 
positive factor in their lives. , 

Moreover, psychology explains so much— 
our reasons, our passions, our prejudices, 
our hopes and fears, our loves and hates. 
Psychology can explain why you don’t like 
porridge, equally well with why you always 
feel so guilty before your boss. Latterly it 
has taken to explaining why you are so 
often ill, and the meaning of your headaches 
and dyspepsias. : 

Psychology can be studied with the 
intellect or with the emotions. It is possible 
to read excellent textbooks on the subject 
without being any wiser as to how to im- 
prove your relations with your fellows or 
with yourself. It is only when you start to 
apply what you have learned that you 
make any progress. You then learn through 
feeling as well as intellect. 


sk Childish Self > 


You read that our conscious self represents 
only a small part of our mental energy, and 
that we have an unconscious part of the 
mind—and you vaguely think of this as a 
store-house of things you have temporarily 
forgotten. 

It is not until you realise that when you 
slipped and turned your ankle on your way 
to see X, it was because you did not really 
wish to see him; or that you forgot to give 
your wife’s message to J. because you were 
eeling annoyed with your wife at the time 
She asked you to do so—it is not until then 
that you see that it may be true that you 
are not altogether master of your actions, 


~~ 


and that your unconscious mind may be 
pulling strings ! 

You see then what is meant by the uncon- 
scious part of the mind being dynamic, full of 
energy, and not a mere store-house. 

Perhaps you can see, too, that this uncon- 
scious mind of yours is behaving hke a 
spoiled child. And then you see further and 
know it for the part of yourself which never 
has grown up, and which retains the values 
of a child. It becomes apparent, then, that 
the more you can bring this childish self 
under control the more you will be master 
of yourself. 

When you get more expert, you will 
learn to recognise this childish self showing 
in your dreams, and you can use the 
dreams to show you what you are really 
aiming at in life, and what are the defects 
which keep you back. 

Perhaps the first step in psychology is to 
pay attention to one’s moods. Things have 
not gone well at factory, shop or office and 
you have got “fed up.” When you come 
home it seems as if your wife and children 
are doing all they can to annoy you. In fact 
it is yourself who is carrying into the home 
the pent-up aggressiveness and resentments 
for which you have had no outlet, and so 
you “take it out” of those who are innocent 
of offence. 

It is so easy to “pass it on”! Even your 
cat seems to get in your way on purpose 
when you are in that mood. 

You have to learn to beware of the 
projection, of attributing to others your own 
weaknesses of mood or character. That is 
why some people are misfits in social life 
They have been snubbed and slighted hy 
early youth and are full of unexpressed 
resentments, and they attribute these 
feelings, to others, feeling sure that other. 
will take the malicious delight in “getti , 

F A $ n 
thii own back” which the individual 
— he would experience if given the 
Other causes of bei r mi 
be that following dis Satine ee ma 
este: early life 
the individual has come to expect hostilit: 
from others. It concerns not only a 
individual but the State that people should 
become aware that aggressiveness and hos- 
tility to others can be brought about through 
unconscious hatred of oneself. This provides 
a reservoir of aggressiveness and pugnacity 


which can readily be tapped by politicians 
and statesmen, 

The study of the mind is full of surprises 
because it is like having a tray full of coins 
of which-you can only see one side. Turn 
them over and you see that the reverse is 
quite different from the obverse, and yet 
the two sides make one coin! 

The aspects of the mind of which we are 
unconscious are those aspects which we 
dislike, and so try not to see. It is easier to 
say “My mind is not like that; I know all 
about myself” than it is to try to see the 
other side. There is a natural resistance 
which has to be overcome before we can 
even get a glimpse of w] 

e i pre pse of what we have success- 

Psycho-analysis is primarily a technique 
for Overcoming this resistance so that the 
warring parts of the personality can be 
reconciled; but Psycho-analysis for every- 
one 1s not a practical possibility. If it were 
it might not be desirable, since it would be 
a drab world if we ironed out all the 
imperfections of human nature. 

It is the reservoir of instinctive energy 
which has been dammed up which often 

ecomes canalised into the creative channels 
of art, poetry, and architecture. The 
childish urge to “show off” may be apparent 


in the valuable achievements of the states- 
man, 


{ 


> Watching Moods > 


There is no mean to which we “ought” 
to conform, and so psychology rightly lays 
Stress upon each individual attaining self- 
determination. He must himself find the 
most rewarding channels of self-expression. 
It is only those whose instinctive urges are 
so tied down to childish things or values 
(unknown to themselves), and who are 
therefore inhibited from going forward on 
life who require analysis. 

These are the neurotic, the unstable, the 
anxiety ridden, But because there are many 
whose need is great, it docs not follow that 
the more fortunate should maintain that he 
has nothing to gain from psychology. 
Enlightened self study and awareness of self 
can prevent many mistakes and smooth 
one’s path through life. 

There is nothing morbid about self 
observation which is directed to finding 
“How good a tool I am!” instead of main- 
taining “What a poor tool I am; I shall 
break if I attempt anything.” 

When one has the habit of observing one’s 
moods, it is possible to “watch one’s step,” 
so that one no longer allows moods to 
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Emotion Control 


E know that an emotion can be 

lessened by refusing to express it. 
If I am thoroughly scared I may show all 
the physical signs of terror—my breath 
comes quickly, my palms sweat, my knees 
knock together! I have an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to run away. If I take a 
firm hold of myself, make myself breathe 
slowly and control my impulse to run, I at 
least lessen my fear so that I can control 
it and perhaps get rid of it altogether. The 
reverse is equally true: I can increase an 
emotion by expressing it. If I do a 
kindness to a person whom I have 
actively disliked, I may find that my 
aversion is decreased. If I persist I shall 
very likely find to my surprise that he is 
really quite a loveable fellow after all. 
He may help this change of feeling by 
responding to me, but in any case the fact 


that I have expressed goodwill is enough 
to begin it.—Leslie J. Tizard. 


govern one’s actions, or to tyrannise over 
others, 

You can realise that you are one person 
when you are tired or hungry and quite 
another when you are rested and fed. 
Having made that observation, you pro- 
ceed to put it into practice and not only 
control yourself but apply it to others, and 
make allowances for them too. 

When you are disappointed or discour- 
aged, that is the time when germs find you 
suitable soil to grow in, and you catch cold 
readily or succumb to influenza or bron- 
chitis. 

Some people who are described as regres- 
sive slip back easily into the pattern of child- 
hood. Do you remember when sickness or 
headache seemed a small price to pay for 
the comfort of being fussed over in bed, and 
not having to go to school? If you do not 
consciously remember, the memory lives in 
the unconscious, and illness, real illness with 
temperature and pain, can be wished on 
yourself at awkward crises of life. 

It is a great advance in health when you 
learn to take some responsibility for your 
own illnesses. You may think that you are 
completely grown up, but in dozens of ways 
your habits and reactions to life are based 
on what you were told by your parents an 
others. They are not the result of your ow? 
observations and experience at all. 

Your tastes in food, your habits of dress, 
your hours of sleep, your politics an 
opinions are either taken over ready-made 
from your parents or from others who 
influenced you when young. Or they ee 
reactions to such teaching. You have chos¢ 
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to be defiant and opposite. Seldom can we 
truly say, “I have found this out for myself.” 

It is always casy to find reasons for acting 
in a way in which we want to act, and that 
is the way in which the mind works much 
of the time. We make our decisions under 
the influence of our unconscious wishes, and 
then we elaborate our reasons. This is what 
is meant by rationalisation. 

You may find good sound architectural 
reasons for choosing this house rather than 
that, but the decision was really made when 
you caught a glimpse from the upstairs 
window of a tree which stirred memories of 
a happy holiday when you were a child. 

You can readily see that this unconscious 
childish self can land you into awkward 
situations. Self observation and self analysis 
in the light of psychology will teach you 
how to manage it. 

It is such a pity that we normally take a 
great deal of trouble to sap the healthy 
natural self-confidence of a child. Faith in 
oneself is the most valuable asset one can 
have in life but we constantly tell the child 
“You're too young to do this,” “You 
mustn’t attempt to do that,” “How silly 
you are,” “How naughty you are,” and we 
tell stories before it of the blunders it has 
made, the faults it has committed. 

If you have been brought up that way, 
remind yourself of it next time you are 
afraid to voice an opinion or to take the 
initiative. To be afraid of making mistakes, 
to be afraid of ridicule, shows that the dis- 
couraged child still lives on in you and 
controls your actions. We can always profit 
by mistakes. We can always learn from 
criticism, and you have a right to your 
opinion. 


sk Sex Problems > 

Whether you are man or woman it is 
always worthwhile to consider what is your 
attitude to sex. If you have been brought up 
on the “hush-hush” principle, and left to 
find out things for yourself in a furtive 
underhand way, it will always be difficult 
for you to accept sex fully as clean and 
wholesome. 

You have probably retained guilt feclings 
which can give a sense of ‘‘wrongness” to 
your whole personality, and can keep you 
from making yourself what you could be. 
Psychology does not encourage promis- 
Cuity. With full knowledge comes a sense of 
Tesponsibility and control. But it does allow 
Of the exercise of sex without fear or anxiety. 

f, after reading this, you believe that 
Psychology has something to offer you, how 
are you going to follow this up? There are 
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psychology clubs, some good and some bad. 
In the good ones you will be able to take 
part in discussions and to listen to lectures 
which have a genuine scientific basis; in 
others you will find a blend of “higher 
thought” and mysticism which leads to 
‘“woolliness” and confusion. You will have 
to learn to distinguish, and your reading 
will help you. 

If your motive in study is to improve 
your personality and human relationships, 
the best approach can be articles such as 
this and the handbooks published by Tue 
PSYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE. 


> What to Read > 

Sooner or later you will want to read 
Freud, but it had better be later. He ranks 
with Newton, Darwin, and Einstein as one 
of those who has made a revolutionary con- 
tribution to human thought and progress. 
But you will need to be inoculated with 
psychology before you can walk confidently 
in the topsy-turvy “looking-glass” world to 
which he introduces you. 

Perhaps one can make an exception and 
recommend for early reading Freud’s 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life which shows 
you how and why you make mistakes and 
have accidents, If you apply the knowledge 
it will convince you of the reality of the 
dynamic unconscious. 

Alfred Adler accepted much from Freud 
but his books have a direct appeal which all 
can understand and profit by, and one can 
say the same of his pupil and translator 
Béran Wolfe. Jung was a contemporary of 
Freud who is still alive. His books have a 
mystic twist which give them a special 
appeal to those who are inclined that way. 

Those who wish to know what it is all 
about will find an authoritative and read- 
able account in Psychiatry Today by Stafford- 
Clarke (Pelican, 2s. 6d., postage gd.), 
There are many textbooks which treat 
psychology in a dispassionate way as an 
examination subject. One of the best and 
most recent is that by Rex Knight. 

William McDougall’s Social Psychology is 
very readable and gives the biological 
approach, but much of his theory is out- 
dated. He should however be read by any 
serious student. Another Englishman, Flugel 
continues to make important contributions 
to psychology in its social setting, and those 
capable of enlarging their vocabulary and 
broadening their minds will find good solid 
fare elegantly served in his Men, Morals, and 
Society. i 

I have led you to the gateway of a new 
world. I invite you to step in. 
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Would You Give Yourself a 
Rise in Salary 


AVE you ever checked your real value 
as an employee in terms of attitude and 
co-operation? In other words, would you give 
yourself a job, let alone give yourself a rise 
in salary? E , 
Try this test, putting a tick against the way 
you would react before turning to the key at 
the end. 


1. You start in a new job or new department. 


A. You watch how it is done; listen carefully 
to instructions; ask questions tactfully. You are 
eager to learn and to be an asset. 

B. How can you be expected to know? Any- 
way, you do not care as long as you get by 
and the money is right. 


2. Your attitude to work generally, 


A. You are proud of earning your living, and 
of being a useful active member of the cóm- 
munity. 

B. Work—ugh! You onl 


ly do it because you 
have to—as little as possibl 


e, of course. 


3. Your attitude to your employer. 


ee He gets your respect and your attention. 
yo 


u cannot give him your respect, you change 
your job. 

B. You may or may not be respectful to his 
face, but you are not slow about calling him 
names and ridiculing him. 


4. Your efficiency, 


A. You check and analyse your methods 
periodically, especially if you are engaged on 
routine work. You make sure you are not 
wasting time and energy on superfluous move- 

ary detail. You are keen on 


ate and interested in new 
developments, 


B. You have got into the habit of doing 
ay. You are not goi 

have to, it is lil 

on. 

5. The future. 


_ A. Your aim is 


elude ee worrying. This, of course, 
share of the work. 


6. Your colleagues. 


A. You are a pleasant cheerful happy in- 


SELF TEST 


fluence. You are as co-operative as possible and 
do not gossip about people. 

= You cae be the type who wants to arab 

all the credit, or you may give POs ans, 

grudging co-operation. You gossip, comp 

make trouble, quarrel. 


7. Something goes wrong. 

A. If it is a mistake you have amas FO 
own up and apologise. If it is a misun een 
ing, you talk it over with the people con nar 
If it is trouble among other people, y 

eace-maker. eee 
$ Be You are an expert at wriggling and 
bluffing your way out of owning up to rpm 
If you are misunderstood, you lose yon e 
or burst into tears. When there is trou a oan 
other people, you enjoy making it w! 
it need be. 


8. The customer. i aiit 
A. It is a privilege to be of service. aoe 
him to be satisfied and come back for ne 

B. Here is someone else to put you ae ab 
and make you run around, but gon S Pank- 
going to worry yourself, If the ama B 
rupt, you can always get another job. 


9. The customer complains. jat 
A. It is important that he should feci” his 
everything possible has been done ie persuade 
requirements. You may tactfully try á 
but y ot argue. o 
"B Te En and a bore erie gr ite 
not care if he knows it. You are a 
with him as he is with you. 


10. The firm and outsiders. i cts. 
A. You believe in your firm and its produ 
You speak highly of it to outsiders. interest. 

B. It is just a job and there is no and you 
Or, there are lots of things you hate F 
do not care who knows it. 3 A. You 

Count five marks for every ticked z0 may 
should be able to score 50 marks but p fair. 
be counted satisfactory; 30-40 is a po carefu 
You should do better than this, so, be ourse! 
about those points where you are letting y' a 
and the firm down. u 

If you score under 30, then I for one Yad 
not employ you. If you are honest, you ttitude 
not even employ yourself! Change your a 
without further delay. 


+ Re is only one time that = 

important—now. It is the rigs 
important time, because it is the only 
time when we have any power.— Tolstoy: 


j 
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ACHIEVING HAPPINESS 
IN LIFE 


by a Psychotherapist 


VERYONE wants happiness. Yet there 

is no subject in the world more mis- 
understood. Let us first get rid of some 
common misconceptions about it. 

Happiness does not depend upon the 
possession of any of these things: 

(a) Money. The greatest philosopher of all 
time said—‘‘A man’s life does not consist 
in the abundance of the things he possesses.” 

(b) Youth. Life does not cease when we 
reach thirty years, or even forty. If a man 
or woman is properly adjusted to life, then 
maturity comes at fifty, wisdom at sixty, 
and a lovely ripeness and dignity with old 
age. 

Nor does happiness depend on (c) glamour 
or good looks, One of the most devoted 
husbands I know, is married to one of the 
most plain and unattractive women I have 
ever come across. 

We can say the same about (d) luck. 
Happiness does not depend on anything so 
whimsical. It is not something that just 
happens to you. Happiness is an achievement 
in which you play a positive part. 

Happiness does not depend either on 
(e) pleasure. A television set, a yacht in the 
Mediterranean, a naughty night out, or a 
win on the 2.30 race—any of these may 
bring pleasure, but they cannot achieve 
happiness. 

Similarly (f) our circumstances have little 
to do with our happiness. The fact is, human 
nature is infinitely adaptable to circum- 
stances. I can think of some people who 
enjoyed life during the London blitz, with 
all its terrors, much more than they enjoy 
the peace. 

What then, is the secret of happiness? It 
is just this. If you bend your energies to the 
pursuit of happiness, you will not find it. 
Happiness comes when your back is turned, 
and its coming depends on a right adjust- 
ment to life and to yourself. 

There are four major adjustments we 
need to make in order to achieve happiness. 

(1) You need to accept life and love. During 
the latter part of his life, Freud had a great 
deal to say about “life and death” instincts. 
What did he mean? When a helpless baby is 

orn, it needs the warm sensuality of: 
Maternal affection, and it needs security and 


food. If these boons are granted, the dee 

instinctual energies of the baby Teori 
with a great surge of love and satisfaction 
The baby is happy. ` 

If, however, there is an inhibition of 
maternal affection, if the baby feels in- 
secure or rejected or perpetually hungry, the 
baby’s deep instinctual response is anger and 
hate, and suspicion. 

Now these first few months of life are all 
the baby has to go on as far as a knowledge 
of the ways of life is concerned, and before 
long this attitude of the baby begins to settle 
into a pattern of life. Either the infant is 
happy because loved and satisfied, or he is 
basically angry and hateful and finds his 
substitute satisfactions in his anger and 
aggression. 


Aggressiveness 


If you have never found happin 
reason may be found here. It is poate ae 
owing to frustration in babyhood or ear] 
infancy, you learned to find your sate 
faction in aggression, or in sulking and self. 
pity. If so, something inside you still wants 
the _ Satisfaction you get by aggression. 
sulking and self-pity, and you gain them at 
the expense of true happiness, 

Now, if you recognise quite clearly that 
your instinctive readiness to be aggressive 
or sulky is just a reaction to, and compen. 
pation for, the feeling that you are niet 
loved, you are in a position to revi 
subtle habits of mind. The fact is ‘fou 
loved a great deal. You are wanted aad 
needed. And you will be wanted and needed 
much more as you bring love and cheerful. 
ness to people who surround you. i 

Check up on this feeling, again and again, 
of being left out”! See this feeling of 
Nobody cares” e wia it is. It is baby lova 
iviıng on in an adult 
demanding satisfaction!” Bite ccs 

aby-love is cupboard ee 
want, I want!” It tee “TET dont pe a 
fuss and attention I want, Pll scream ana, 
hate you.” Adult love is quite different. 
Adult love says: “I care and I need you. 
So I give and share. And in response 
receive and am happy.” 

Don’t be satisfied to live in adulthood with 
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the kind of love that babies have. Aggression 
and self-pity and unhappiness all come that 
way. Be adult in your attitude to people. 
Care for them. Share with them. And 
happiness will come. 

(2) Get rid of your bogeys. Professor Flugel 
in one of his books speaks of the “‘Polycrates 
complex.” Polycrates was a dictator- 
monarch who lived more than two thousand 
years ago, and became so successful that his 
empire grew and his wealth was enormous. 
Then he became obsessed with the fear that 
the gods might play a trick on him. They 
were making him successful, proud and 
wealthy only in order that, sooner or later, 
they might encompass his utter ruin. He 
was advised to make terms with the gods, by 
sacrificing something very precious to him, 

He took a most costly ring, and with much 
ceremony, threw it into the sea, The ring 
was swallowed by a fish, and that very fish 
was served up to him in his palace at dinner. 
The gods, he concluded, had rejected both 
him and his sacrifice. He was in such despair 
that his enemies took advantage of his 
Pre-occupation, and soon his empire was in 
ruins, 

The Price 


Many people, 
crates. They ha i 
ae Ae ve everything that should 


ing ther piness, but they are afraid to 
enjoy it. They feel uncomfortable, as if some 
unseen fate w: 


as waiting to pounce on them 
and take away all they count dear. 


you are one of these, you feel that you 
cannot receive life and the good things that 
ave come your way unless you pay in some 
way. You may pay by feeling miserable, or 
by having aches and pains, or by suffering 
irom sleeplessness, or by worrying about 
ill-health or someone’s untimely death. 

Even though—like Polycrates—you “drop 

your ring into the sea,” you are none the 
appier. And you never will be happy until 
you deal courageously with the bogey of 
fate that threatens you. 

If you try to trace the source of this feeling 
of fear, you will discover it comes from child- 
hood days when mother or father gave you 
the impression that anything you wanted 
was bad for you. If you indulged in too many 
ice-creams or chocolates you were told 
“you'll make yourself ill.” If you were 
adventurous, you would feel the parental 
condemnation ringing in your ears “You'll 
pay for this! And this condemnation has 
followed you into adult years. 

_ Recognise this fear for what it is. Throw 
it off completely. Know that the gifts of life 
are to be accepted, appreciated and 


says Flugel, are like Poly- 
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enjoyed, and allow yourself the happiness 
they bring with a good conscience. 

(3) Make necessary sexual adjustments. M uch 
unhappiness comes from an inability to 
accept the place of sex in life. Sex is not 
“original sin,” and if you are trying to live 
as if sex feelings were foreign to you, you are 
sitting on the edge of a volcano. 

The sexual instinct is a very important 
part of this beneficent creation, and must be 
accepted. This does mean, of course, that ail 
sexual expression is good. Marriage laws an 
morality exist for the well-being of the whole 
community, but within these laws sex 1s ie 
be accepted as something that is essential ‘4 
wholesome and clean, as something that 
makes a valuable contribution to our 
happiness and peace of mind. 

Your Purpose , 

Unmarried people are often worried by, 
what used to be called “the lonely sin. I 
there is conflict here, it can reach very 
scrious proportions, and ruin pappina 
though there is ample medical evidence tha 
it brings no ill effects. 

Be ond of your sex. Keep yourself clean 
from immoral and dangerous alliances. Mix 
socially with membe A ad an 

our way to-happiness will be clear. 
ý (4) Mals sure f a purpose for life If your 
aim in life is merely your own happiness, you 
will become baulked and frustrated. That 
kind of infantile aim never achieves happi- 
ness. Indeed, the more enthusiasm you can 
put into giving happiness and contentment 
to other people, the more you will find comes 
to you. 

Treat every problem as a circumstance 
that will—if you will allow it—help you to 


HIS is what I found out about 

religion: It gives you courage to 
make the decisions you must make in 
a crisis, and then the confidence to leave 
the result to a higher Power. Only by 
trust in God can a man carrying respon- 
sibility find repose.—Dwight D. Eisenhower 


grow in depth and maturity of personality: 
And have courage to sort out what is your 
essential faith and philosophy of life. Make 
an adventure of working out your ow? 
convictions in experience. 

I can assure you of this: you will make 
mistakes, and your ideas of life will change. 
But change will mean growth and maturity 
and a much greater sense of the worth-while 
nature of life. 

And you will wake up, sooner or later, tO 


the fact that you are outrageously, gloriously 
happy! 
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“How <Auto-Suggestion Has 
Helped Me” 


OUR by hour and day by day, I’m getting 

better in every way. I read it, I repeated 
it, T thought about it. Í began to wonder how 
auto-suggestion might help me in my circum- 
stances. s 

My father wanted me to be a saw doctor (an 
engineer who sharpens and mends band saws 
and circular saws in a sawmill) because he felt 
that he could pass on to me much of the know- 
ledge that he had gained from long experience. 

he foreman wanted me to be a machine man 

ecause, with only two years’ experience, I was 
already doing the work of a man. And I wanted 
to be a joiner because I felt that there was a 
Wider field of opportunity in it for me. 

One day, when I was sawing a piece of wood, 
the auto-suggestion idea came back to me. With 
cach stroke of the saw I found myself repeating 
“Hour by hour and day by day, I’m gaining 
speed in every way.” 

At that time speed and accuracy were 
absolutely essential to keep a job. So I made a 
conscious effort to keep in mind this idea, “I’m 
gaining speed in every way,” whenever I was 
sawing a piece of wood. i 

It stood me in good stead. With the idea of 
Saining a wider practical knowledge of the trade, 
I entered the different branches—house build- 
ing, ship building, shop fitting. The auto- 
Suggestion of gaining speed worked in my 
Subconscious mind, and left my conscious mind 
free to plan ahead. I am sure that it is this which 

‘as helped me to my present position.— Joiner, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland. 


h UTO-SUGGESTION has helped me to 
| 
| 


acquire the habit of early rising and to 
Overcome sleeplessness. 
egarding the latter, I allowed an hour or so 
to elapse between work and going to bed. In 
this interval I jotted down the things that needed 
| My attention and the time when I would tackle 
them. I then went to bed, lay on my back, 
stretched my legs, breathed deeply and induced 
complete relaxation from my toes upwards to 
my neck. y 
When I had completely relaxed, I pictured 
yself asleep and recited inwardly : “I am now 
‘claxed and sleeping gradually.” About fifty 
citations were necessary at first to send me to 
‘leep, but now some fifteen of them are as good 
chloroform. 5 
sl aving mastered control over my going to 
Sep, I directed my attention upon rising early. 
ies going to bed, I opened my book, read a 
tle of the chapter I wanted to read in the 
re, ting and left the book open. In bed when 
SlenX€d just before sleeping I recited, “I am now 


si ase will be reading chapter . . . at 


Naturally, my first attempts were not very 
successful but now I continue to open my book 
and without recitations I find myself awake at 
six o’clock.—F. Rutakyamirwa, Kampala, Uganda. 
East Africa. i i 


FEW years ago I stumbled on a copy of 

Tue Psycno.ocisr MaGazine in which I 
found an article on auto-suggestion. That day 
marked for me the beginning of a new era. 

The first time I applied the principles was 
for an entrance examination. I imagined myself 
already at the college, enjoying the amenities 
and going home on holidays as a student. The 
examination came, and I passed with flying 
colours. 

At the end of the course, I again applied 
auto-suggestion. With the confident hope it 
installed into me, I left the college with my 
certificate, having creditably acquitted myself. 

To-day, whenever I have to meet an un- 
pleasant or difficult task, I apply auto-suggestion, 
I conjure up in my mind a definite picture of 
what I want. I eliminate all objections and 
persist with the suggestion. By this method 1 
have formed useful new habits, overcome bad 
ones, learned to conduct myself better in inter- 
views, gained confidence, and achieved success, 
—J. O. Kanu, Umuahia, Nigeria. j 


EFORE entering the examination room I 

often lost my powers of speech altogether, 
This situation was not improved when I took 
my first accountancy examination—and failed, 
When I sat down in the quiet of my home after- 
wards I could have kicked myself for the mis- 
takes I had made solely through nervousness, 

One day I bought a small book entitled How 
to Practise Auto-Suggestion. Having read it, I 
decided to try what the book suggested. Night 
and morning, and at odd times during the day, I 
repeated my formula over and over again, I used 
to fall asleep with the words still on my lips. 

The next examination loomed near, but this 
time I found that nerves did not bother me quite 
as much—though still co much. I failed once 
again through stupid mistakes. 

By the time the examination came round 
again I was much more at ease and this time I 
passed. But for auto-suggestion I might still be 
sitting for it year after year ! 

The method of auto-suggestion that I used 
was as follows: 


1.—Sit down and think out exactly what is 
required, 

2.—Work out a suitable formula, which when 
repeated gives you confidence. Careful wording 
is necessary so that the mere repetition of the 
words creates the desired mental image of what 
you wish to be or do. 
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— night as you go to bed, read the 
Meee Sk slip of paper, let them sink in, and 
then turn off the light and, as you go to sleep, 
turn the words over in your mind and feel their 
en hen lying in bed in the morning, think 
akeat your object and resolve that what you 

i ill come to be. i À 
aA conhidence that everything will 
t ou wish. ; 
geota the words at odd times during the 
day, when travelling on a bus for example.— 
G. Dobbs, Bristol. 


FEW years ago I would have laughed had 

anyone told me about auto-suggestion. 
Then, after numerous upsets resulting in nervous 
breakdown, I sought the help of the one person 
that could help—a psychologist. In my 
“straightening out” process, he used hetero- 
suggestion, and then gradually turned the job 
over to me by teaching me auto-suggestion. 

Now, instead of the restless hours of laying 
awake, I lie quietly. If sleep fails to come, I 
then tell myself that even if not asleep, my body 
is resting, that I am comfortable, and my worries 
will keep until the morning, and at that time of 
night there is nothing I can do about them. 
Then I tell myself I am warm, comfortable, and 
sleep is coming. This I repeat in different 
phrasing to myself—and the next thing I know 
it is morning! 

I had to undergo a small operation a while 
back, and was very nervous over it. The doctor 
Suggested I had nothing to worry about, and at 
the time of the operation I backed up his with 
my Own auto-suggestion. I went to the opera- 
tion without any fear. 

I have gone to an interview, 
but then started strong auto-suggestion. Result: 
interview successful, and myself confident. 

Believe me, auto-suggestion is a fine thing to 
practise.—7, B., Oxford. 


I WAS inclined to 
claims which I h 
auto-suggestion, However, being a victim of the 
smoking habit and most anxious to release my- 
self from its clutches, I decided to try auto- 
Suggestion. Some idea 
task before me may bi 


knees knocking, 


» and had been for years 
consequent bad effects on my health 
and purse. 


Each night on retirin 
fact that I real ly didn’ 


But when I succumbed t 
friend I didn’t despair. That night, just as on 
© previous ones, I repeated my little speech t 
myself and refused to allow RAN abe dis. 

eartened just because Thad failed the first time, 


o the temptation of a 
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In less than a week I got through a whole day 
without a cigarette and, what is more inpor 
tant, without feeling like a drug pace wi oe 
supplies have been cut off—as I had done 

ther occasions. i s $ 
a So the net result of my experiment in eee 
suggestion is that since that day araa 
months ago) I have not smoked a single ciga a 
nor even longed for one, and I am happy a 
add that physically and financially I am Ae 
much more sound condition. To say ets 
the fillip it gives my ego when I remem cee 
now I am master of myself instead of as aero igr 
fore a slave to a little thing like a cigarette. 
M. P. R., Belfast. 


Y method of using auto-suggestion a 

say loudly to myself when going to wack 
and again the first thing in the morning, ote” 
words as “I will succeed” or “I will not sm 

a imes. s 
3 found it very useful to writs big 
auto-suggestion on two pieces of paper a ie 
block letters, keeping these on my cree give 
and study desk. Thus the directions oa A Re 
to myself are kept most of the time et ees 
eyes and I read them aloud or to myse! 
times a day. j 

By these, means, I have curbed arema 

habit, conquered an attraction whicl Ea 
infatuation, and kept my chin up in 
adversity.—D. Haldar, Leeds. 


> 
INCE I read Dr. R. Macdonald mg 
article on “How Auto-Suggestion Cai saa 
in Your Daily Life” (THE Paraan a Le 
MAGAZINE, January, 1953) I n ee ari 
entirely changed man in the field of pi 
Ti ratte, as a stammerer, I thought hia 
never address any audience. But abet e 
the Doctor’s suggestions, I adopted the fo! 
eedi easily and eat un see 
i t mind if I blush; it does A 
Theil be calm and collected and able to appear 
est? 
ý TAR T began a speech, I ma a pte z 
ing to myself ‘‘In quietness and in c 
shall be my strength,” Before I left the WN 
had a mental picture of myself standing RE 
a great audience and enjoying the es 
delivered to them. The effect was, an ie 
amazing !—Benedict Onubogu, Nigeria, 
West Africa. 


Next Competition 


ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 
Binder! (please state which preferred or 
Soot of entry) will be given for successful he! 
in the next competition. Entries should not excee 
250 words, and they should be in this office 
by October 24th. Winning entries will be 
published in the December magazine. 
The subject is: “Ways in which Psychology 
Has Helped me to Overcome ‘Nerves’. 
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The Psychology of Humour 


by Dr. W. Beran Wolfe 


T= old proverb, “Laugh and the 
world laughs with you, weep and you 
weep alone” indicates that humour is one 
of the most important devices for securing 
a deeper solidarity between civilised human 
beings. 

The fact that man is the only laughing 
animal is neither accidental nor irrelevant. 
We are not only the weakest mammals that 
inhabit this crust of earth; we have also 
the greatest difficulties in maintaining body 
and soul together that any living organism 
must face. 

Were it not for the saving grace of our 
appreciation of the comic and the saving 
trait of a sense of humour we should all 
logically commit suicide. With imagination 
and the dream, humour is part of our 
unconscious training toward our individual 
goal in life. 

Like the dream, which may degenerate 
into the day-dream (useless wish-fulfilment 
and escape from reality), and like imagina- 
tion, which may deteriorate into delusion 
and hallucination (breaking loose from its 
essential purpose of testing reality in 
advance), so humour may be diverted from 
its common-sense purpose of lightening the 
burdens of existence, and become an instru- 
ment of cruelty and social disintegration. 

The joke is a method of ego-inflation 
which is effective in giving one an easily 
attained sense of subjective greatness, with- 
out the consequent responsibility of attain- 
ing that greatness and power by the 
application of common-sense training to the 
problems of life. 


— Joke Pattern — 

Examine any joke and you will find that 
it requires four people. The hero-prota- 
gonist, the villain-victim, the teller, and the 
listener, The teller of the joke always 
identifies himself in a position of power with 
the hero-protagonist which elevates him 
subjectively above the villain-victim. 

Tf the listener thinks it is a good joke he 
Must be able to identify himself with the 
teller and with the hero-protagonist. Other- 
Wise, he feels hurt, because the position of 
the villain-victim is his own situation. 

Under these circumstances he feels that 
itis a bad joke. 

An example: A man visits a lunatic 


asylum and becomes interested in one of 
the inmates who seems perfectly normal. He 
tells the inmate, who is the asylum watch- 
maker, that he would like to get him out 
of the asylum. 

“Could you earn ivi i 
ee. onld ye a an yam living outside, my 

“Of course I could,” answers the insane 
man. “You see, I am a very good watch- 
maker, and I could always earn my living 
in a watch-repairing shop. In addition, I 
am an excellent mechanic and could work 
in a garage. 

“And if the worst came to the worst,” 
adds the paranoiac by way of emphasis 
holding one hand on his hip and stretching 
his other arm out in a graceful curve, “I 
could always be a teapot!” ‘ 


— Can You Laugh? — 

The obvious incongruity of this man’s 
statement with his belief in his sanity, 
immediately puts the listener in a superior 
situation, The transition from a common- 
sense system of thought to the private 
autistic logic of the lunatic is imperceptible, 
but his conclusions are so far-fetched that 
the listener immediately senses the in- 
congruity, and laughs, because he feels 
safe in his security and sanity, 

The joke would not appeal to a paranoid 
patient in an asylum who was normal in 
everything but his idée fixe. 

There are some people who bolster their 
ego with an extensive repertoire of stories 
told at the expense and humiliation of 
someone else. 

Others—especially in some forms of 
manic-depressive insanity or in dementia 
praecox—support their private autistic logic 
by the belief that the whole world is a jok 
Jhi pades laughter” of the ERS 
schizophrenic patient i 
of that frm of A m oiee 

Others again cannot laug! j 
because they take their ri ge ph 
cally. These men and women “have pa 
sense of humour” because they refuse to 
build the bridge of encouragement to their 
fellow-men by participating in the whole- 
some laughter which, without humiliatin, 
anyone, lightens the burden of life i 
letting it appear as a comic paradox. y 

The telling of smutty stories exemplifies 
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Instead of Strain. . 


HENEVER I felt the clutch of 

anxiety, particularly in relation to 
my work, whenever I felt a flood of 
inferiority lest I should never be able to 
reach the good I was aiming at . . . instead 
of straining harder, as I always felt an 
impulse to do whensthings were getting 
difficult, I said: “I am nothing, I know 
nothing, I want nothing”—and, with a 
momentary gesture, wiped away all sense 
of my own existence. The result surprised 
me so that I could not for the first few 
times believe it; for not only would all my 
anxiety fall away, leaving me serene and 
happy, but also, within a short period, 
sometimes after only a few minutes, my 
mind would begin, entirely of itself, 
throwing up useful ideas on the very 
problem which I had been struggling 
with.—Joanna Field. 


the attempt of the discouraged to inflate 
their ego by the defamation of a member of 
the opposite sex, Whether it is a man or a 
woman who tells a dirty story makes no 
difference, They betray their inferiority 
complex by demonstrating their tendency 


to achieve an easy triumph at the expense 
of the other sex 


_ The sophisticated tell stories about the 
ignorant, whites tell jokes about negroes, 


» adults. tell 


first—ask for his 
interpret the “q 


nique of life very quickly, 


wal goal, by the 
an irresponsible ego- 


cheap Means of 
inflation, 


Premise at various points, and thus kar 
the listener imperceptibly into a situati : 
which vouchsafes him an illicit sense ke 
power derived from the depreciation pe 
humiliation of the villain-antagonist in 
inferior situation. : 
ithe cultivation of laughter and a sur 
of humour is excellent training for the goo 
life. There is no better method etay pd 
a bond between yourself and your fel o 
men than to cultivate a genial and numer 
ous personality. Only those wis o 
reasonably safe and successful can affor 
laugh. 


The forced tragedy of the lives of the' 


unhappy is usually the result of their 


7 is: 
isolation. No man can laugh when he 


isolated from his fellows, because he on. 
immediate danger of mental ee ae ae 

To those who find the rewards of iso a as 
very meagre we prescribe the a. 
find a good story and tell it to at lea R 
person during the day. If the S P ap 
you tell the story to does not laug odi 
tinue until you have made ET ae i 

If you cannot find anyone to Aa pout 
your stories there is a danger tha Fond 
sense of humour is perverted. Get so) aati. 
to tell you a story that he thinks am 


gi i you’ 
Tell this story to someone celse until you’ 


of 
have established the communal bond 

ood humour. vin g dk 
s Continue this prescription amour ca Ba 
experienced the reward of citizenship 
republic of laughter. 


— Vitamins of Life — 


As we train ourselves by going, hs me 
theatre and identifying ourselves wei te 
players, so we train ourselves a gy oe | 
by the books and magazines we read, ae : 
read stories only with happy end ings 
because they cannot bear to look aat 5 
realities of life. Men and women bay ae 
martyr complex read only tragedies so 
they can intensify their hopelessness. i 

Some cannot listen to ‘‘serious srr 
because such listening requires a surren ee 
of the ego to the dynamic pattern of aa 
composer, others refuse to listen to popu 


music because a certain musical snobbish- - 


ness impels them to protect the feeling of 
uniqueness which they consider essential to 
appiness. i 
It is as necessary to have a well-balance 
mental diet as it is to have a well-balanced 
menu, 


Courage and good-humour are the 
vitamins of the good life. 


(Next: The Psychology of Sport.) 
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DO YOU COUNT IN LIFE? 


How To Achieve Your Secret Ambition 


HE secret ambition of thousands of 
men and women is to live a life that 
counts for something. They may not give 
any vocal expression to this ambition but 
it is there all the time beneath their daily 
hours. 

They are not content to live always in a 
rut, to be one unit in a multitude, to exist 
for ever undistinguished and unknown, to 
be always ignored not merely by strangers 
but by neighbours, relatives and business 
colleagues. They want to develop Per- 
sonality and to do work that is worth while. 

This is where Pelmanism helps. 

Pelmanism develops Personality. It 

_ develops Individuality. It strengthens the 
weak Will. It banishes Diffidence and 
Shyness and gives Self-Confidence. The 
feeling of inferiority which haunts so 
many people disappears after a course of 
Pelmanism. By increasing the efficiency 
of your mind Pelmanism gives you a well- 
founded belief in yourself and your 
powers; it develops Courage, Resolution, 
Initiative. Self-respect: it inspires you to 
new effort and thus enables you to get out 
of the rut into the high road to success. 
Further, by increasing your Efficiency it 
increases also your Income-earning Power. 


Deveiop Your Real Self 


Pelmanism automatically develops your 
real self. Talents which you never knew 
you possessed come to the surface. For 
Pelmanism trains your mind and character 
just as physical exercise trains your body. 

The Pelman training for successful 
living is so clearly explained and carefully 
graded that anyone can follow it. It is 
modern psychology made practical. 

The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy man- 
agement of life. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 


The Pelman Languages Institute teaches 
French, German, Spanish and Italian without 
translation. Write for particulars and specimen 
lesson of the language that interests you, which will 
€ sent gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces. 
Pelman Languages Institute, 


160 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those most 
often met with are the following :— 


Timidity Pessimism 
Indecision Forgetfulness 
Depression Indefiniteness 
Frustration Procrastination 


Weakness of Will | Mind-Wandering 

But Pelmanism does more than climi- 
nate failings. It awakens dormant facul- 
ties. It develops powers you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable in 
every career and every aspec ivi 
pee a y aspect of living. 


—Judgment —Initiative 
—Optimism —Reliability 
—Self-Control —Will-Power 
—cConcentration —Resourcefulness 


—Self-Confidence —Presence of Mind 

The Pelman Institute has, for over 
50 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 


Reduced fees for members o 
Her Majesty's Forces, i 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


S The _Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little time: 
you can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The Course is fully described in a 
book entitled “The Science of Success” 
which will be sent you, gratis and post 
free, on application to:— : 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
160 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Established over 50 years. 


To The Pelman Institute, 


160 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


Please send me, gratis and Post free, 
“The Science of Success” 


Name ...... 


| 
| 
| 
Adiresi n enn . 
All correspondence is confident. | 


peeatonse: 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES 

Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 R ane 

DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers (P.O, Box 1489). PARTS 
Le ve ma A E. S, 

woud ard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 
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The Way to Build Bridges 
of Friendship 


INE the heart of each of us there is a great 

loneliness. In the deepest sense our 
thoughts and experiences are incommuni- 
cable. We are a myriad islands, surrounded 
by a sea of mystery. 

Yet, separate as we inevitably are, we 
need not be entirely isolated. We can build 
bridges from island to island, from self to 
self, so that there are communications and 
contacts between one life and another. 
Bridges of friendship. Friendship redeems 
men from their loneliness; it transforms 
islands Into a continent. 

‘A faithful friend,” wrote an unknown 
Hebrew sage of the second century B.C., “is 
/ the medicine of life.” “Without friends,” 
said Aristotle, the Greek philosopher of 
the fourth century s.c., “no man would 
choose to live, even though he had all 
other goods.” “Keep thy friends,” wrote 
Shakespeare, “under thy own life’s key.” 
3 at poets and philosophers have intui- 
tively discerned, modern psychology has 
amply confirmed and endorsed. There is 
something wrong with a human personality 
that is without friends. Life goes awry 
for the man or woman who, whatever 
the reason, persists in being solitary and 
alone. 

When you have a friend to think about 
you cannot be enmeshed entirely within 
yourself, A friend, as we say, takes us out of 
ourselves, prevents us from being too severely 
introspective and self-immersed. No joy but 
is heightened by being shared with a friend; 
and no sorrow so abysmal but is lightened 
by the sympathy of a companion spirit. 

“Friendship,” said Bacon, “redoubleth 
joys and cutteth griefs in halfs.” 


SHYNESS 

But if we make friends with someone 
merely because he is likely to be useful to us, 
or in order to secure concessions from him, 
we are strangers to the real meaning of 
friendship. 

Friendship can never issue from a one- 
sided attitude. To have friends you must 
show yourself friendly. “The only way to 
make a friend is to be one,” says Emerson. 

It is worth remembering that almost 
everybody is troubled with an initial shy- 
ness. Bridges are not built without effort. It 
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is useless to remain entrenched in the 
island of your own selfhood and expect the 
other person to make all the advances and 
do all the building. , 

Years ago a young woman complained to 
me that she was studiously avoided in com- 
pany and that no one ever befriended her. 
I discovered on enquiry that her technique 
at a social function was to sit grimly as a 
wallflower and just wait for the gifts of 
friendship to fall miraculously into her lap- 
All the bridges were to be built from the 
other side! 7 

I suggested to her that friendship is a 
two-way business, and that at least some 
of the overtures must come from her side. 
She adopted a new technique, went out to 
be and to show herself a friendly person, 
and in a comparatively short time she 
found herself surrounded by people only too 
willing to take an interest in her. 


CRITICISM 

Nor must we demand, as the price of our 
friendship, unqualified approval and the 
absence of all criticism. Indeed, one of the 
great values of friendship is the honest and 
kindly criticism it may offer. Which is 
better—the quiet, honest criticism of a 
friend, offered in love, or the harsh judg- 
ment and ruthless denunciation of an 
enemy? 

It is foolish to demand unwavering 
flattery as the price of friendship. 

Iv is said that Napoleon, who was short of 
stature, would never have any one tall in 
his entourage. A similar attitude is reported 
on the part of Mussolini. But Napoleon and 
Mussolini were dictators, and dictatorship 
is reared upon unreality. Sane and balanced 
people do not attempt to “play God”; they 
are content to be human. And since to be 
human is to be imperfect, sensible peop!© 
welcome the constructive criticism © 
friend, and use it to correct their errors aP 
to strengthen their virtues. 

Deep, intimate friendship is, doubtless: 
possible only with a few. But a friendly 
attitude can and should be cultivated il 
wards our fellow-men at all times and in 4 
places. It costs so little to smile, needs ou 
small effort to speak a cheery word., y 
smile can send someone singing on his we 
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and a cheery kindly word may kindle hope 
and courage in a mind depressed. 

Dr. Alfred Adler used to tell his worst 
hospital patients, whom some experts would 
have considered incurable, that he could 
get them right if only they would fulfil one 
condition. Every day, he said, they must do 
some little thing to make someone else a 
little happier ! 

A cheery “Good morning!” to a neigh- 
bour; a smile to the postman; a genuine 
word of appreciation to a shop assistant— 
how little these things cost in time and 
effort! Yet there are people who go through 
life as if, to all intents and purposes, their 
fellow human beings were so much dead 
furniture or pieces of machinery. 

A machine will work whether you speak 
a kindly word to it or not. But human 
beings are not machines. In home and shop 
and factory appreciation and friendliness 
can work wonders. Dr. Ferdynand Zweig, 
in a brilliant study of workers and working 
conditions, has said that not wages, but 
simply being treated like a human being, 
matters most to the overwhelming majority 
of workers. 

None of us likes to be treated as a thing. 

Best of all it is if our friendship goes into 
dark and untravelled places. There are 
lonely old people house-bound in their own 
homes, to whom an occasional visit would 
prove a godsend. It is not money that such 
people most desperately need. Rather, their 
need isof those things that money cannot buy. 

How can the brotherhood of man come 
about unless we start to build it with our 
next-door neighbours? How can peace and 
goodwill be ensured among the nations if we 
cannot create them with the men and 
women that we rub shoulders with in our 
daily experience? 


ISLANDS 


It has been said that the terrible attack 
on Pearl Harbour came about partly be- 
cause years ago, in a small American town, 
a Japanese emigrant was crudely received 
and insulted by a white-skinned shop- 
keeper. That obscure Japanese emigrant 
became, by a strange irony of history, in 
after years the personal adviser of the 
Emperor of Manchuria. In his heart there 

ad slumbered a resentment against the 
White races and in particular against 

Mericans. The war brought him a chance 
to avenge the stored-up wrong. 

i On the face of it there would seem to be 
lttle connection between how a small- 
town shopkeeper treats a foreign customer, 
and events on a world-scale dimension. But 
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Ask Yourself : 


These Questions 
about 


YOUR ENGLISH 


If you are interested in acquiring a command 
of good English for business, professional and 
social purposes you are invited to write today for 
a free copy of “Word Mastery,” an informative 
booklet that describes the highly successful Postal 
Course in Effective English conducted by the 
Regent Institute. 


_ Good English gives you confidence. Lack of it 
is a serious—and embarrassing—handicap. Read 
these vital questions: 

(a) Is your English “letting you down’’P Are 
you conscious of being underrated be- 
cause your English is faulty ? 

(b) Have you difficulty in expressing your- 
self? Is your vocabulary weak and inade- 
quate? 

(c) Do you fail to influence others? Are you 
unable to express your ideas forcefully 
and convincingly? 

(d) Are you a poor conversationalistP Do you 
fumble for words and fail to do justice to 

@ fennei 

e) Are you haunted by the fear of makini 
mistakes? Is your spelling weak? Are sad 
uncertain about pronunciation? Is your 
punctuation erratic? Do you make 
grammatical slips? 

Decide at once that you will rid yourself 
handicap that poor English Snipes. Vou gi the 
so without drudgery and without costly outlay. 


The Course for Busy People 


Not only ambitious workers of all grades but 
professional men and women are among those who 
recognise the value of the Effective English Course. 
They are mostly busy people, and they find that 
the R.I. method meets their need for clear 
fascinating instruction that can be mastered in 
the odd minutes of the day. The main subjects 
covered by the instruction are: 

How to Increase Your Vocabulary. 
How to Make Your Letters Int 

How to Converse Fluently, srog, 
How to Speak in Public. 

How to Develop Literary Taste, 
Everyday Errors in English, 

Words Commonly Misspelt. 

Words Frequently Mispronounced. 
How to Punctuate Correctly, 


* Write for FREE BOOKLET 


Write to The Regent Institute (Dept. EP, 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for K Tea cone a 
“Word Mastery” (the prospectus). 


Send for this interesting booklet NOW—whi 
you think of it. There is no obligation. aU 


The Effective English Course will equip you wit! 
the right word and show you how th mane the raato 
personality and of your opportunities in life. 
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i little hinges, and 
eat doors may swing on 
Sori: alattecioie aas may flow from 
ivial causes. , 
oE AA ‘build the ideal community, 
the brotherhood of man, the Kingdom of 
Heaven (call it what you will), by building 
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bridges between yourself and the a 
who live nearest to yan. Even oceans 

de up of little drops! | H . 
Why eat build a few bridges betwen Wis 
island that is you and a few aes a 
in the sea of mystery that we call life? 


Revitalise Your Mind by Reading 


by Robert J. Lumsden, B.A. 


“Borrow it by all means,” said my 
friend. The book was Arnold Bennett’s 
Literary Taste. It proved to be my gateway 
to awareness. It introduced me to the vast 
realms of literature, and via them to more 
vital and satisfying living. 

In the first place, Literary Taste made me 
book conscious, I began to take an interest 
in bindings, print and paper. I began to have 
books about me; to regard them not as 
things to be ploughed through, but as old 
friends, They were minds subtle, sensitive, 
aware—a thousand times more so than my 
own. I began to build up a modest library. 

Soon I set aside a little moncy each week. 
I found that some of the best books in the 


world, in attractive bindings, were available 
for a few shillings. I embarked upon a five 
year plan. For the price of a packet of 
cigarettes each week, I became the possessor 
of 150 masterpieces ! 

eantime, I had made contact with the 
great. Carefully as any nursemaid intro- 
ducing a child to the surf for its first dip, 
Arnold Bennett introduced the novice to the 
wide seas of literature. 


The introduction is indelibly impressed on 
my mind. It was Charl 


es Lamb’s winsome 
little essay Dream Children: a Reverie. That 
and several other essays together with a 
biography made Lamb come alive. I had 
met a noble, gentle, sensitive spirit. No one 
can have that experience without a subtle 


refinement to his own character. Words- 
worth, I remember, was next. So I was led 
on, 


I determined 
read at least one 
Books I should 
Systematically t 

he Cloister and 
Silas Marner, Iz 
Angler. 

Then came 


that for one year I would 
accepted classic each week. 
have read years ago were 
ackled: Charles Reade’s 
the Hearth, George Eliot’s 
aak Walton’s The Compleat 


Jane Eyre, Pickwick 


n Papers, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, Tess of the d’Urber. 
villes, and Lorna Doone. 


Of course, there was some Shakespeare— 


, 4 Y ike It, 
Macbeth, Anthony and Cleopatra, As Bas ie 
And some on al Forster, 

iestley, Mary Webb. af 
geile back on that year, I ge 
the classics had done their job, hed es 
Bennett had prophesied. ae i en 
ceptibly, they had worked 1 ane eae 
found I had become aware. I w ae at 
standing back as it were, anc a 
myself objectively. Scales aa B es 
from my eyes. I was conscious 0} ak a 
in the world around me, a ate ae DIERET 
other people. I felt more acutely. 
in spirit, wiser, more tolerant. andia pro 

I have since taken a deier Me algye 
fessional course at a university. F a fe ature 
that my year with the masters O areln- 
did as much towards my cultura r iar 
ment as four years of iten collene 
Certainly I gained more iom. AY Teng 
course as a result of thg mental a 
he classics had brought me. dein 
' T recall two valuable pieces or a A 
Literary Taste. The first is that TA th Us 
appreciate a classic, the fault 1 1 superior. 
We are in the presence of a menta ee O0 
If we find him dull, it is beanac HS aul to 
obtuse to enjoy ae keen wit, to 

reciate his subtlety. | k 

Phe second was more in the nA olent 
warning. We must not exper” anvated 
pleasure from a classic. It is i vate HOT 
who desire violent pleasures. te ‘apstick 
very mature when we enjoyed i SE We 
rowdyism of a Punch and Jud Ta a to bis 
must let the author of a classic 3 bs 
level and not expect him to de im 
ours. ca for 
Finally, Arnold Bennett made aP ie 
meditation. To spend less time Gea insult 
upon a book than reading it biel hug at 
to the author. Only by unhurric oe that 
were we able to receive the enrichm! 
the author was waiting to bestow. te that 

“People who would sooner aed eat 
feel intensely,” says Arnold Benne 3 
be wise to eschew literature. 


cofa 
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How to Improve Your Memory 


by Robin E. Gregory, B.A. 


TS retain anything that you specially 
want to remember, try to cultivate an 
interest in it. 

If the subject is not normally of interest 
to you (perhaps you have to learn up a lot 
of facts to pass an examination for entry 
into a job that particularly attracts you) 
try to relate it to something that is interest- 
ing. Relate the facts to the job that you 
hope to obtain, for example. 

In this way, the associations will help you 
to recall the necessary details. 

Normally people think that it is better to 
learn long speeches or poems in parts; in 
consequence they generally break the 
material to be learnt into sections of about 
four lines each. But tests have shown that 
in all but a few cases it is better to learn by 
reading the whole thing through repeatedly 
from beginning to end. In this way the 
danger of experiencing a mental block at 
the end of any section is removed. 

It has been found that as many as 240 
lines of verse can be learnt more quickly by 
reading them through many times from 
beginning to end than by breaking them 
up into sections. 

The process of remembering is better 
understood if we look at the phenomenon 
of forgetting. Nature has provided a useful 
safety-valve in that unpleasant events are 
generally forgotten far more rapidly than 

, ‘pleasant ones. The only exception is an 
event that is so unpleasant that it com- 
pletely upsets the nervous system ; it is then 
firmly stamped on the mind, and conscious 
effort is needed to force it into the oblivion 
of forgetfulness. 


Analyst’s Method 
f But even when we have succeeded in 
I forgetting it, this unpleasant event has not 
been driven out of the mind altogether. It 
has merely been driven out of the conscious 
Part. It continues to harrow the uncon- 
scious. 
Now suppose that after a time a neurosis 
as developed as a result of the repression of 
\ an unpleasant memory. The patient, having 
unconsciously forced himself to forget it, 
Cannot bring to mind the event that has 
Caused the disturbance. The psychiatrist 
Must find out. He can often do this by 
tee association”: by encouraging the 
Patient’s thoughts to wander freely until 


~ 


they call up associations that bring the 
particular event from the unconscious to the 
conscious part of the mind. 

In other words, until it is remembered. 

We should remember the psychiatrist’s 
technique when we are trying to recall 
say, somebody’s name that is “on the tip 
of our tongue.” We should let our thoughts 
wander freely, the only direction being 
towards objects and events connected with the 
person whose name we wish to recall. It is 
no use trying specifically to direct our 
thought towards his name, for the fact that 
it is forgotten means, in effect, that we have 
nothing towards which to direct our thoughts 

By directing our ideas to things we can 
recall and which we know to be connected 
with him, an association will suddenly 
“click,” and the name will flash into 
consciousness. 

We have inferred that memory is a two- 
fold process: committing to memory, and 
recalling. Learning by wholes rather than 
by parts and cultivating interest were useful 


LEISURE 


is well spent in reading 


for a DEGREE? 


© One of to-day’s problems is that of maki 

the best use of leisure hours. To those who are studiously 
inclined we suggest that leisure hours might well be ocen 
pied in reading for a Degree, not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widening of outlook at 
development of mental abilities. Moreover, under os 
perienced and sympathetic guida bee 4 
Pleasurable occupation, eulhnse’ Study” bacoiiesi a 


e London University Degree: 

S are 
You need not attend the University, All that Ie nectosett 
is to pass three examinations (in some cases two); you mand 
study for these in your own time and wherever you aren 


e Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the al 

examinations are conducted by a staff of over 100 Graduate 
Tutors. These Courses comprise Lessons, Tet Panne 
Model Answers, correction of your work and solution. sf 
all difficulties by your tutors. A Guarantee is given ther 
in the event of failure, tuition will be continued free, Peas 
may be spread over the period of the course. Over 17 ccs 
Successes at London Uni ity examinations, 1925-52 2 
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$ itti memory ; free associa- 
tips RRIS AI sie NNE must look 
Ihas that is Popor En to both 
:i ion, or “‘set. p F 

ie merely flit by will register 
upon our mind, but will probably not be 
iea at a later date. All that will be 
recalled are main “pegs,” upon which 
further details will be hung. We can sce 
here the danger of placing too much 
emphasis on the evidence of a chance 
witness of a crime. Though he will not do so 
intentionally, he will probably “remember” 
a great deal that never occurred at all. A 
Thus when we are trying to commit 
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something to memory, we auone eiia 
mindful of the fact that we inten bard 
it at a later date. In this way we s A Leon 
centrate on “pegs” that will help i oO sired 
accurate recall at a later date. ek aa 
words, we must “‘set’? our thought O pe 
remembering the most useful things; 

selective. me 
ae is no such thing as Seang o 
memory.” It is there all the time; 1 

anan Aiia: 

me iat o must do is train gumene oo 
make the best use of it. aor, es 
mind’s treasure-chest : be sides sa ae 
it efficiently and you will be able 


Try Trusting Yourself! 


by Phyllis 


E only we would place as much faith in 
ourselves as many place in football pools, 
legacies, and fortune-tellers’ prophecies, we 


would reap far more certain and far richer 
rewards! 


Let me give an example. Ronald is a 
young man whose desire was to have money 
to buy a car and to send his two sons to a 
public school. His mother-in-law was an 
old and wealthy woman, and he looked 


forward to the fulfilment of his desires 


through the legacy he anticipated his wife 
would receive, 


en his mother-in-law died, she left all 
her money to an orphanage ! 
isappointing as this at first seemed to 
Ronald, it was a blessing in disguise. It 
taught him that it was no good waiting 
for other people to help him attain his 
ambitions; he had to depend upon himself, 
Somehow he felt he had no faith in his 
own powers of achievement, and so he 
turned to a wise old friend of the family for 
advice and help. It was after this that he 
felt able to embark on a course of training 
in accountancy and management so as to 
improve his position and earn a larger 
income, 
Ever since Ronald has looked to himself, 
rather than to others or outside circum- 


stances, for the attainment of his desires, his 
wishes have 


gradually been fulfilled in a 
wonderful way. 
y was it that at first Ronald had such 


little trust in himself that he wasted time 


W. Young 


waiting for luck or a legacy 
the fulfilment of his desires! | eijidtiood 

The answer goes piek to his ¢ 

and lies in two factors. rate 

“The fst is that his father ma don 
neering and over-strict man, W EET 
child feel guilty on the slightest pr ee 

The second is that in the first are fe toe 
of his life, his mother fussed over h Oe age ® 
much. Then, when at seven. ye Ronald 
baby brother came into his ife, ection 
found that much of his moen Si that 
was transferred. Consequently, mene waite 
his mother no longer loved him, ed, 
seemed to him that he must be wic eee 

This sense of guilt, and the stern aE es) 
arising from the father’s over-s mabavel 
gave the child the feeling thet wa not 
happiness or success he desired, This was 
deserve and would never attain. a it was 
entirely unreasonable; but aa it wi 
in Ronald’s unconscious mind, oning: 
beyond his powers of control and reas 


to bring him 


i ’s lac 
So you see how unjustified Ronald’s be 


i 
of trust in himself was! He had al 


HE best way to test the yeti Ra 
"Teas is to give him a difficult ee 
or job and let him fight his way Ga RA 
to accomplishment. The immature, A 
the childlike man, is always imag ily 
the face of difficulties. . . . The a 
matured man gives battle to the very a 
for the things he believes right. He fig 
one more round.—W, H. Aulenbach. 
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ability he required to attain his ambitions, 
but he was held back by erroneous beliefs. 

Is it lack of trust in yourself which is 
holding you back in life? Do you place 
more faith in outside circumstances and 
help from other people than you place in 
yourself? 


Your Chance... 

If so, you are missing the most wonderful 
chances life has in store for you! Any 
inferiority feelings you may have are almost 
certain to be based more on erroneous 
beliefs than on actual fact. These erroneous 
beliefs have probably arisen from im- 
pressions gained in your childhood days. 

It may be that you, like Ronald, felt that 
you were the less favoured of two children. 
Perhaps you had a brother or a sister who 
was the centre of attention, leaving you in 
the background all the time. If so, there 
may have registered in your unconscious 
mind the thought that you were guilty and 
undeserving of the good things of life, or 
that you were inferior and incapable of 
attaining them. 

Sigmund Freud says: “The child feels 
itself inferior when it perceives that it is not 
loved, and so does the adult. . . . But the 
major part of the sense of inferiority springs 
from the relationship of the ego to its super- 
ego, and, like the sense of guilt, it is an 
expression of the tension between them. 
The sense of inferiority and the sense of 
guilt are exceedingly difficult to distinguish.” 

If you can trace the root of your lack of 
trust in yourself to some impression gained 
in your childhood days, you will realise how 
erroneous your belief about your lack of 
ability in your adult life is. 


Success for You... 

A politician, named W. J. Brown, has 
written a book entitled Success Your Birth- 
right. Meditate on that title for a few 
minutes each day for the next few days. 
That title applies to you; success is your 


_ birthright! 


To avail yourself of that birthright, you 
must make some effort—first to believe 
that you have some talent; secondly, to 
discover what it is; and thirdly, to use it. 

Whatever special talents you may or may 
hot have, you are certain to have a talent in 
Some form or another for social usefulness. 

t is by using your powers of service to 
Others that you will win the most and the 
ighest approbation from your fellowmen 
and so gain most confidence in yourself. 
friend of mine came to me the other 


day full of pride and satisfaction because 


29 
she had been successful in removing a 
splinter from a small girl’s finger. She said 
to me: 

“I feel more satisfied with that simple 
deed than I should have done if I had won 
the first prize in a competition or examina- 
tion.” 

It was the feeling of being socially useful 
that gave my friend such deep satisfaction. 

Alfred Adler in What Life Should Mean to 
You says: “The only individuals who can 
really meet and master the problems of life 
are those who show in their striving a 
tendency to enrich all others, who go ahead 
in such a way that others benefit also.” 

_ Some people are able to use their talents 
in nursing, visiting the sick or old people, 
helping the physically ‘handicapped, enter- 
taining, working in church activities, or 
contributing to the happiness of others 
with their art or music. You may find that 
your talent lies in one of these directions. 

_If not, persist until you find your special 
gift and the particular branch of persons 
for whose benefit you are to use it. 

There is an important place in the world 
for you and your talent. Press on until you 
find it. The rewards which await you— 
whether in terms of happiness, satisfaction 
or money—are rich indeed ! A 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 
THIS WINTER 


By the Pelman Method 

HE problem of learning a Forei, 

in half the usual time Shas been solver ARE 
Pelman method is enabling thousands of men and 
women to learn languages without translation 

By the Pelman method you learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at all’ 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces 


Grammatical complexities are elimi 
n nal 
Youpi up the pms almost unconscious 
s you long. The whole of i ion i: 
ghee though e the instruction is 
- e Pelman method of learni 
is explained in four little books E angnagea 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and aT 
You can have a free copy of 
books, together with a ines ee 
writing for it to-day to:— Specimen leson; Hy 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
i TE THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY ---~ 
‘clman Languages Institute, 160, Norf 
; Wigmore Street, A olk Mansions, 
: Please send details of Pelman method of l i 
| French, German, Spanish, Italian pene ieee teas 
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“Private World of Pain” 


in one comes across a book 
Na oe up the dim corners of life 
ad derstanding and wisdom. It is rare to 
had oh illumination presented also in lan- 
eee of great beauty. But there is music as 
at as lessons for the reader in Private World of 
Pain by Grace Stuart (Allen & Unwin, 10s, 6d., 
d.). 
E satinding comes from the fact that 
the author describes her own life, and the 
wisdom through the fact that she is able to 
relate her own experiences to the needs of 
others and to formulate a Philosophy of suffering 
and healing which goes far beyond the individual, 
From the age of nineteen Grace Stuart has 
suffered the daily torment and increasing 
disability of rheumatoid arthritis, but the last 
thing she asks of the reader is pity. 

“We who go about—if we go about—with 
such obvious and ugly clumsiness and try to 
avoid catching glimpses of ourselves in those 
too revealing mirrors which so often punctuate 
our laborious progress through stores and 
hotels; we who haul ourselves with such diffi- 
culty out of chairs and climb with maddening 
slowness down the too many stairs with which 
our earth is cluttered, we receive too much of 
that coin of pity whose other face is contempt. 

“‘Contempt—and yet perhaps not always 
quite. Should one say, rather, an urgent 
unconscious need to see someone else as in any 
way down in order that the looker on may feel 
himself to be in some way up?” 

Having a real interest and scientific know- 
ledge of the interaction of hormones and 
emotions, the author is prepared for the psycho- 
somatic view of illness, and can see a part cause 
of her disability in her Calvinistic upbringing 
which taught repression of sex and the spiritual 
value of suffering and self-frustration, 

“For me certainly the first painful intimation 
of Something wrong with my body was felt by 


my mind chiefly as guilt.” But she regards the 
guilt rather as an added burden than a cause 
of functional disabi 


her to give thi 
“When I said that ¢ 
as I 


is too easy to embark on 
Y Stresses and strains for 


ity; at may 
our own particular capacity ; and thira a 
happen more through ignorance a 
advice than in any other way. ie the 
The author cxamincs and den o ae 
atavistic form of religion which en Pa ate 
and suffering as „purposely | inf ic 
individual by a loving “God. i ANTS 
“I am more than certain that as: ST gaini 
‘accepts’ suffering in a negative way ard fe ih 
a negative cultural background Faia abie 
the mind’s apprehension mixed wit a te tack 
ideas of guilt and iie sp a ha) Peins 
laid oneself open to the developman fi ee 
validism. Far, therefore, from ropali BUDE r 
idea that any Power had chos 


ve 
n roa vould have ; 
suffering, a constructive approach w 


“al arces Ol 
sought to discover any amconseipus soe ond 
guilt which might have made for 
acquiescence in disease. = posible 
e fe valuable line of thought mii An o 
danger to the personality throught Sobbing 
the emotions is in the chapter ¢ Sec eoi 
itself out,” showing “the uea css” “These 
which can underlie surface mena do and 
attitudes would never develop if we could be 
work the havoc they do Wes and allow them 
realistic about human responses @ pa 
me reasonable expression. on discussing 
e author SA to this lemaan analyst. 
benefits she found through talking ? any exbibi- 
“I do not mean by ‘letting go 


si on 

istic discoursing 
tionist, masochistic, or sadistic Bk times anc 
one’s wounds to all and sundry a ment iN 


s ench 
places—which really means entri 


pee 1 

. in care #7 
disease. I mean that letting EP fally chosen 
chosen circumstances to a ca do 


—the en 
person for a carefully chosen end th 
h” ai 
a aa at last, after cager ave 
many disappointments, the arriva aes 
restores to the sufferer a measure awe 
freedom of movement, Grace Stuar Han 
ment: yis 
O Each of us depends for the health A search 
and mind on the amount of love nee e world.” 
for knowledge which is going on tO ef thou! Ma 
Cortisone brought temporary rc le drug» 
did not prove itself to be a mirac 
the author looks forward hopefully. = tbe o 
Meanwhile she gives the recipe patience; 
living. “Faith and hope, courage nOu “4 
integrity and disinterestedness, E are f 
humility, knowledge and love. difficulties re 
only qualities adequate to the ie quali” 
the disabled; they are also the. MacD- 
adequate to any kind of life at all.’ —R. 


tion, and 
cortisone 
se an 

kes the 


ood 


at’ 
z re’ 
HEN an eminent physicist tries verse 
Wr knowledge of the physical be ofli 
the question of the meaning zad r enie are 24 
we may expect something exciting. dour BY 
disappointed in The Imprisoned Splendo 
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Raynor C. Johnson (Hodder & Stoughton, 
25s., postage 6d.). 

Dr. Johnson is a scientist whose inquiry has 
led him from physics to philosophy and psy- 
chology, to psychical research and mysticism. 
But the amazing quality of the book is this—that 
he writes about these things in terms that we 
can all understand, and he takes us to the heart 
of the questions we all ask, 
| “Here is a child in a pram,” he says, “when 
| aslate is blown off a roof by a gust of wind and 

maims or kills it. How do we fit these poignant 

happenings into our philosophy of life?” 

Again “We see children born into the world 
under the greatest variety of conditions. Some 
have sound, healthy bodies with good brains . . . 
others are handicapped from the beginning with 
unhealthy bodies, blindness, deafness, disease 
and defective intelligence. . . . Are these things 
just chance, or are they ‘planned by God’?” 

‘To these questions he bends a scientific mind, 
and he has the courage fearlessly to give his 
conclusions. His inquiries into the para-normal 
field take in telepathy, clairvoyance, apparitions 
and poltergeist phenomena, and his conclusions 
on “survival of death” give the fruits of years of 
research, and of a mind in ceaseless quest of the 
truth. 

This is one of the most significant books this 
century has produced, and I echo Dr. L. D. 
Weatherhead’s words “With immense enthu- 
siasm and without reserve, I commend this 
book."—C, E. B. 


TTAINING WOMANHOOD and Attaining 

Manhood (Allen and Unwin, each 6s., 
postage 4d.) by Dr. Corner, are both excellent 
ìn a way as talks about sex. 

This reviewer, however, does not believe that 
young people require such detailed description 
With diagrams of the anatomy and physiology 
of the organs used in mating and reproduction. 

A simple statement of facts given in a re- 

$ assuring manner is all that the boy and girl 
Tequire.—R. MacD. L. 


OME thirty years ago an American business 
man conceived an idea for advertising the 
New York Central Railway Line. He sent the 
idea to the railway executive, and received a 
courteous letter of acknowledgment. The 
following ycar his suggestion was put into effect, 
and everywhere he went he saw in railway 
' Stations and in hotel lobbies a gaily coloured 
Poster whose central conception was his own. 

t gave him inexpressible pleasure, which 

counted more than any monetary reward that 

could have been given him. 
Now, the originator of that idea, David Dunn, 
has worked out a philosophy of life, based on 

Ne idea of self-giving, and has set forth that 
Philosophy in Try Giving Yourself Away (Allen & 

nwin, 7s. 6d., postage 4d.). 

Like most people,” writes Dunn, “I was 
eenusht up to look upon life as a process of 
an es But now he is convinced that “More than 

Nearness, the world needs the healing in- 
tid buna a great surge of simple kindheartedness, to 
nity of jealousy, selfishness and greed.” 


: Am 

Each of us has an assortment of gifts, he says, 
but “All of us can give appreciation, kindness, 
interest, loyalty, understanding, encouragement, 
tolerance.” “Almost anything in the world can 
be bought for money—except the warm 
impulses of the human heart. ... And happiness 
is one of the greatest gifts within the power of 
any of us to bestow.” 

If anyone is inclined to reply that this sort 
of thing does not come naturally to him, that he 
is shy and quiet by nature, Dunn’s answer is 
that enthusiasm can be cultivated. “At first 
you must consciously put your eyes, your voice, 
your spirit—in a word, _yourself—into your 
appreciation of people and events and things. 
Do this around your home, at your work, and in 
your social contacts, and you will be surprised 
how quickly it will become second nature,” 

David Dunn goes on to show how this spirit 
of self-giving can be cultivated and expressed in 
group life and in citizenship. 

He is positive that such a philosophy of life, 
courageously pursued and consistently practised 
will increase onc’s own store of happiness 
immeasurably. It will even increase one’s 
health. “When your emotional nature is stirred 
by something you do, is it not probable that 
your heart is actually stimulated, so that it 
quickens the circulation of your blood and makes 
you feel alive and full of health?” 

“Whenever the world grows a bit dull,” he 
says, “or I feel low in spirit, I know at once 


[i Cn 
Inferiority 
Complex 


An Inferiority complex is a disturb- =————— 
ance in the Subconscious Mind which Write 
manifests itself in self consciousness, today 


lack of confidence, Nervousness, de- 
pression, worry, weak will and habits, for 
lack of enterprise, stammering, blush- FREE 
ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, ete, BOOK 
These are symptoms of “something |_ 
wrong” within your personality which you can put 
right—a “disturbance centre” in Subconsciousness 
which sends out powerful negative impulses overcom- 
ing and paralysing your positive impulses, denyin 
yen the pleasures of achievement and the joys of 
iving. You cannot control these impulses but you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating from 
your Subconscious Mind the trouble from which 
they spring. This you can do yourself, in your 
own home, in your own time. Send postcard 
today for free copy of book which describes 
the wonderful discoveries of modern psychology, 
and how you can apply them to yourself 
to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, and more 
successful life. All correspondence confidential, 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


toa (CN 184) Highbury Place, London, N.s. 


52 ae 
what the trouble is: I have stopped trying to give 
2 

; lee face is a tonic. You feel better for having 
‘read it. To put its philosophy into practice 
would, as its author suggests, be to start on new 
adventures in living, to discover ever-wi ening 
" friendships and interests, and to make of 


rience an infinitely happier and more 
dzesthul thing.—R. W. W. 


} JWAMI AKHILANANDA is an Indian, 


se to make available for western 
í ypo pon of the East. Lecturing and 
a practising psycho-therapy in America, he has 
_ written three books. The most recent is Mental 

Health and Hindu Psychology (Allen & Unwin, 
_ 16s., postage 6d.). 

The thesis of the book can be stated inas 
sentence., It is that for the maximum of healing, 
health, and wholeness, human beings need what 
religion has to offer, Th 


duism, on the other hand, 

-psychology and religion are inseparable, two 
aspects of one reality. 

-Swami Akhilananda p 

the incidence of mental 


1n this age. “It seems that 
majority of the 


joints out how high is 
disease and suffering 
the mental health of a 
people is seriously affected ; 


a majority of physical dis- 
D ho-genic.”” 
Since Psychological sickn 


reduces human 
« 


all types are di 
stabilising the 


discipline,” and 
and agitated by 
ns and consequent tension, 
of mind,” and hence no joy. 
peace of mind rests, in the last resort, on 
ony—the mind in harm 

and with its fellows, 
y this is essentially a reli 
“religion,” the writer mea: 
ism nor a do, 


gm: 
religious though: 


harmi 
itself, 


man.” Rather, they tty to subordinate these to 
the master urge—the 
_ integration, to God. 


Tcoming 
fear and frustration ; with 
iveness, of conflict and of 
Love, he 
ho would 


God, and through and because of that, 
this attracts 
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Dr. O. Hobart Mowrer (Research Prokuge 
of Psychology in the University of Aeh in ai 
introduction to the book, speaks of its anmo as 
“a refined, sensitive, tolerant human } cing, 
whose wisdom and kindliness have ane ly 
touched the lives of innumerable persons, a 
we can well believe as we read. thi pee 
deeply spiritual, modest, and simply w ae 
volume. It contains a thesis that serious psy: 
logists might well ponder.—R. W. W. 


R. HARRY EMERSON BOSDICE we 
veteran American preacher, is Pe 
the most influential voice speaking = oe maay 
of religion in America today. He h: 2 lee: 
books to his credit; he is at once comp 
preacher, lecturer, and practising psy 
ist. . 
emily Dr. Rage eye a Tortie 
ecturcs at the acınc Scho! . 
Spee now been published in hoot vee 
under the title, A Faith for Tough Tames i ir 
8s. 6d., postage 4d.). Here is Dr. Fos Nace 
his typical robustness of outlook, his m MERS 
of all mere sentimentality, his shrewd ER 
and common sense, and his richiyinformee4 he 
“A disordered generation, such as elision 
says, “‘shakes the confidence paste Ne eae 
basic truths.” But it is equally true religious 
chaotic times as these can light op i 
faith’s profoundest meaning: n and pais 
that life’s changefulness is pony 
an unchanging pur / PER 
E aae ai of a e a a 
declares, “‘is to discover the ua nD h 
So, in these lectures, Dr. Fosdic! area 
what are the undergirding sha brings 
religion, the contents of the faith Te ary 
meaning and sense and purpose agit book is 
and variable human experiences. eae ED 
written with a straightforward, easy, 1: its 
gripping style; its argument is su snanifest on 
reasoning is clear; its inspiration is ma 
every page. . are 
Sues and religion, Dr. Fosdick maT is 
much nearer, in method and DUO an 
commonly realised by cither scie! TE 
theologians. Neither has a complete exp. 
Meologians. Neither has a.complete exp’ eT Aas 


MAN may read much, but his ond 
Aa growth will be in proportio a 
the amount of thought that he expe 
in his reading.—Annie Besant. of 

O have read the greatest worry = 

any great poet, to have behel ea 
heard the greatest works of any Sided 
painter or musician, is a possession a 
to the best things of life.—Swinburne. 


he 


ing 
of life and the universe, but each goes on Ce i 
for as much of light and con pret ‘ 
possible. And both achieve results. ee the 
discovers terrific energies resident wi and 
universe and available for human use 
benefit. But so too does the religious mane if 
“Momentous consequences also, follow J ai i 
faith in and coalition with the spiritual wo! “ace 
And power for daily living; confidence ia H 
of the colossal issues and problems of our 35 
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On tise pages we review the latesi books on Psychology, Any book reviewed. 
advertised, or mentioned in this issie that you would like to have, can” be 
obtained, on application to Tint Psycnorocisr (Book Debt), Menfield 


Fouse, x Soutiampton Street, Strand, 


all, Tay this little book Dr. Fosdick suggests how 
such are to he discovered and utilised by ordinary 
EIE ` 


then and women, —R. W. 


E you lack self-confidence, how can you even 
h? Teas 


begin to think about making a sptec! 
Possible to bring yourself to it gradually, says 
Predexick W. Mills in Public Speaking and Ghair- 
Munshi (Jordan, 78. Gd., postage a 

“The frst thing you should do ts to mix with 
an audience and hécome part of it, cven if you 
do nothing and say nothing. Then. ; , sit near 
the front and not at the hack, Next, interpolate 
Tan ejaculatory Hear, hear? 

a “Your voice will seem sirange to you on the 
first occasion, but will come with surprising 
| readiness when you next make the remark. Ask 


| innen serenity and stability, are the need of us 


& question if you get the chance, If there is a 
pause in the proceedings and opportunity 
allows when the chairman asks for a seconden, 
get up and say boldly, “Mr. Chairman, I beg to 
Second that,’ 
n There is much to leari: in public speaking. 
Not only has the speaker himself to be efficient 
in delivering what is to be said, but also the 
Speech itself has to be built and committed to 
mind., Frederick Mills, a lecturer in public 
caking at the City Literary Institute, London, 
deals with these and many other points, 
On stance on the platform, he says: “about 
| bands—ini the first place get them out of your 
‘own Tand everybody's way by putting them 
“behind your back, Do not seek the cowardly 
and ugly refuge of putting them in your coat or 
‘ouscrs pockets. With your hands behind you, 
You will find that your chest is broadened instead 
) of narrowed, and you will thus have mote air in 
| the bellows, where you need i” 
TE Dhe book covers chairmanship, conduct of 
Meetings, the tulés of procedure, and excroises 
) for speakers, But the anthor points out that Ie 
is nol claimed that this hook can lake the place 
of tice in front of an audience.” 
La tow can this essential practice be obtained? 
paom a Eee. a there ma and yee 2o 
tty to establish one. Fwelye people eral 
aeih Sexes, can usally get SA form A 
debating or discussion group. . ... If you Can 
Secure the services of a Rochen do so... . Ask 
him to come along and giye yoma talk”? 
Everyihing about public speaking ia touched 
Pon ticro ina sound and restrained style, Only 
exeittment of actually raking a ‘successful 
ech is not dwelt upan at any lengih.—7. M: 


gh Robert W. Shiclds, Ph.D., has almost the 
) je Gte as the Handbook which was published 
i ke i tliis praze several years ago, and which i3 
as it “demand. Somewhat more expensive 
Uhdins Press, Gs; postage 4d), it follows the 

À Here Tines though with greater detail. 
ep Suthor’says “Too often we expect our 
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London, W.C.2; of price plus postaxe, 
children to behave as though they were little» 
adults, small editions of ourselves, But they are 


not. They jire children livin in a child's world 
of fear and fantasy, They have infantile ideas 
and desires whose expression may be very incon- 
venient for us but which are ‘unavoidable for 

cm. p 

“They are not likely to become: healthy 
sociable adults unless we haye allowed MENS 
enjoy a SoS fice Tom parental aggression, 
untramme! a crippling sense it 
R, MacD, L. tf See A Seea 

HE CHILD'S WORLD, by Phyllis Hostler 
(Benn, 103. 6d., postage 5d); carries tie. 

reader beyond the carly years to the ace of 
adolescence. Tis general tont çan be gathered" 
from the statement: 
__ “What we haye to do now as the next step 
in our advance in child welfare, is to learn ta? 
enjoy our children for their awn sakes; to ensure: 
as far as we can that their environment is mchi 
that they can reflect life as they sce it, undis 
os Be eS Rates siy limitations,* 

In the advice she gives and the examples she 
choas¢s, the author admirably carried! ot lis 
aim.—R. MacD. L. g 2 pupii 
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How to Meet and Mix with 


| Other People 


by John Watson, B.A. 


his time journeying to and from the 
public library with books under his arm, 
and you will be informed that he has no 
time for the brighter side of life because he 
must think of the future. 

Of course he must! But not, we hope, at 
the price of his health and of total neglect 
of the social graces. 

Everyone has come across the girl nobody 
knows really well. We feel sure she is a nice 
girl, but she never gives us the chance to 
find out because she never mixes with people 
outside her own family and the family 
friends. She will tell you she is sorry but she 
is busy, or cannot leave Mother, or has 
people coming to tea. Her activities are 
restricted within a very narrow social circle. 

We sce people, even people we have 
known for years, hanging back, missing all 
the fun, retiring hastily into the background 
when asked to do anything. 

People who withdraw themselves from 
others really think too much of themselves. 
It comes out most blatantly and disagree- 
ably in those misguided folk who believe in 
“keeping themselves to themselves,” and 
in the exclusive snob type. But this attitude 
exists no less in the others. All are egoists. 
All are primarily concerned with their 
impact on the world. 

What is your reaction when you are in the 
Company of other people? Are you inter- 
€sted first and foremost in them? Do you 
Share in whatever is being said or done 
_ Without bothering about how you look, 

nat they are thinking of you, and whether 
_ they like you? 


| RY to talk with the student who spends 


"a 


oe 


EL 


If you react this way, you open your 
personality to people like a bud opening its 
petals to the sunlight. There is warmth and 
a natural responsiveness about you which 
invites sociability. 

„Conversely, if you are only concerned 
with yourself, you are on your guard against 
doing or saying anything which may spoil 
whatever impression you are anxious to 
make. You dare not forget yourself and be 
natural, In your effort to create the “ri ht 
picture” your personality remains “closed E 
What you want people to think about you 
is more important than what you are and 
therefore you have no spontaneous warmth 
and approachability, 

_ With people who behave like this, there 
is a nervous strain about social rélations 
which may become unbearable, Rather 
than endure it, they run away, or, in other 
words, withdraw ourselves from people. 
It is not necessary to become a hermit to do 
this. We may live an apparently normal 
ordinary life, but, at the same time become 
as much enclosed within ourselves as if w 
were alone on a desert island, k jj 


Too Scared? 


If you find this hard to beliey Ši 
how easy it is to be “in” paa Fage 
being “of” it. Afraid of losing our dignity 
by looking silly, or making a mistake a - 
being rebuffed, we become sad, frustrated 
onlookers dwelling on the fringe of socia- 
bility with no close human contacts. Or 
we may confine ourselves to the safety of the 
intimate family group, thereby losing much 
in terms of variety of outlook and experience, 
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MERRY heart doeth good like a 
Nei eee 17: 22. 


The excuses we make to ourselves are 
never-ending and ingenious. T like being on 
my own. I’m too busy. I don’t like pushing myself. 
I havent been asked. I’m not well enough. I’m 
too old. I don’t know people with the same 
interests. 

Rarely, if ever, do we face our problem 
squarely and say to ourselves—I’m too 
scared. 

That is what it usually boils down to. 
Behaviour reflects attitude, and attitude is 
something that has been built up slowly 
and steadily over the years. It reaches back 
to babyhood. It is the grand total of a mass 
of impressions and experiences, with the 
emotion associated with both still filtering 


out in the form of likes, dislikes, fears and 
inclination, 


an attitude which has made 


us afraid of people, 
Self-Understanding re 

Tt may be that we grew up ina cramped 
Testricted atmosphere full of repressive 
“don'ts.” Wi 


lacking experience, feel clu; 
ease. 


Whatever the reason, it is o 
understand it and to ensure that 
continue to hamper us, By knowi 


msy and ill-at. 


ur job to 
it does not 


and check its daily inf 

Self-understanding must come first, But 
although self-understanding is essential, it 
is not enough. We must work out a plan of 
campaign for the future, and carry it 
through. 

It is not going to be e 
expect to change in a week 
that had grown up with yo 
It will help a great deal if you can confide 
in someone able to give you a hand—g 
relative, friend, sympathetic neighbour, 

You must go out and meet people, and it 
is easier to do this with a companion than to 
do it alone. If you have to do it alone, link 
it with an interest, If you like cycling or 


uence, 


asy. You cannot 
or so an attitude 
u over the years, 


king, join a club instead of cycling or 

ve by yourself. Church ye 
politics, music, drama, sport, a ae 
interests offer opportunities for me 

eople. . i 
j The most important thing to i een 
to be yourself—just that, no more. coals 
longer want to remain aloof from pe Pi 
You want to be one of them. Of cours nee 
want to look your best, but this is bis 
different from wanting to be better 
everyone else. : 

Yoni are going to stop being aisig aa 
the impression you are making, an Pie 
to laugh at your mistakes, and a AE 
to take a joke against yourself. aon aot 
going to volunteer to do things, olei 
mind being shown and perhaps i e 
You are going to take it all with a smile, 

ot worry about it. til 
j Easy? or course not! At least, eo 
you wake up to the realisation tha Te aa 
accepted by people as one of themselves, 
liked by many of them. n but 

Be a kind on as tactful as posts oa 
do not make the mistake of a nature 
everybody to like you. ay simply 
being what it is, it won’t work and 
a waste of time bothering about an people 

You will only enjoy yourself i ou. This 
if they can enjoy themselves wit iy deat 
means you must show sympathy a oe aay" 
and willingness. You will never Bee mA 
where in the social field unies be time 
Prepared to give of yourself and y 
freely and generously, k d that the 

hen you do, you will find in the 

reward is the most heart-warming 
world! 


ae 
The Working Day 


i that 
F you are working, give the r the 
is in you, remembering tha in life 

last analysis the real satisfaction s, but 

comes not from money and noe done. 
from the realisation of a job wel n the 

There lies the difference pee fisman. 

ordinary worker and the real cra! 

—H. W. Prentis. 


s ood 
OTHING in this world is so goo% 
Ne usefulness. It binds ye heat it 
creatures to you and you = our ow? 
tends to the improvement of y a real 
character; and it gives yn beyond 
importance in society, muc bestow: 
what any artificial station can 
Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


a 
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VERY man’s work is a ler. 
Eez of himself.—Samuel But 
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TO THOSE THINKING OF 
MARRIAGE 


by a Medical Psychologist 


WO men emigrated to a distant coun- 

try. One said, “If I don’t like it, I shall 
come back.” Within a year he was back; 
poorer in pocket and scarcely richer in 
experience, since all he could say was that 
the country was not like England. 

The other man said, “I shall stick it 
whatever happens.” He had his ups and 
downs, but finally achieved a good position 
and became a prominent citizen of his 
adopted country. 

This could be an allegory of marriage. 
To get married is to adventure into untried 
experiences, and the success of the adventure 
depends largely upon the spirit in which it 
is undertaken. 

Two persons in love are very apt to 
believe that they are made for each other, 
and that nothing can go wrong. Then, when 
difficulties arise, they think they have 
deceived themselves and that adjustments 
are not possible. They find that a marriage 
partnership is not like the celibate country 
they have been accustomed to, and so they 
think there is nothing for it except to go 
back via separation or divorce. 

The couple who take a more serious 
view of their marriage vows realise that 
adjustments take time and may give rise to 
acertain amount of friction. Unless they have 
made a very grim mistake indeed, they 
determine to stick it and to build their 
happiness on their union. They look to the 
future, not to the past, and realise that one 
cannot go back in life. 

The young couple who are just married 
must be clear that they are going to find their 
own way to adjustments, and will neither 
ask for help nor tolerate interference. 


FINDING SOMEONE 


Mum’s advice can be very useful in 
equipping the kitchen, and Dad’s views on 
economy and saving may be very sound, but 
getting married implies that the couple are 
ready to shoulder the responsibilities of 
Citizenship, and they must insist upon being 
treated as responsible adults. 

It is extraordinarily difficult for parents 
to divest themselves of the idea that their 
Ormer children are still not to be trusted to 

nd their own way in life. To the young 


B 


generation the older ones seem incalculably 
old, and can never have felt as they do. To 
the older it seems only the other day that 
Susan was an untidy thoughtless hoyden 
and that Robert could not be trusted to 
bring back the right change. 

Dad and Mum must realise that if the 
young people have not developed by now 
the basic qualities necessary to confront life. 
it is too late to alter them by argument. 
They must learn by living. i 

Before one can get married, however, one 
has to find someone to marry, and this is 
where many find themselves in difficulties 
owing to the increasing complexity of our 
social life. 


FALLING IN LOVE 


Falling in love is a time-honoured way of 
choosing a mate, and there is nothing to be 
said against it except that it is apt to 
happen at a time when marriage is impos- 
sible. If I were planning a Utopia, it would 
be a country in which every youth and 
maiden in their twenties would be free t 
choose and marry forthwith. It is dela; e 
which produce doubts, and doubts reed 
difficulties; and for Nature’s Purposes of 
producing children and learning to ae 
parent there is no better time for z 
than between twenty and thirty. 

It is much easier to understand one’: 
children and to be a companion to them if 
the gap between the generations is a small 
one. It is easier for the bachelor to adjust 
himself to “double harness” if he has t 
become set in his habits and dependent e 
personal comfort, and easier for the girl if 


she has not had time to bec 
ome v 
her career, ee 


If there is much diffe 
better that the man should be the seni 
but five or six years either way can “be 
unimportant. It is not good, however, for 
man to deprive himself of his right a 
paternity by marrying a woman who h 3 
little or no chance of becoming a mother Te 
should be noted, however, that a ae 
and satisfying sex life for both 
long. tel the menopause. 

_Differences of religion can c 
difficulties than i in i Bur “t 


both sexes 


rence in ages it is 


n adequate 
is possible 
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do not hold very strong views 

eben on out a useful philosophy 
together. A fundamentalist with a ee 
sense of sin, on the other hand, might 
prove an unhappy companion for a free- 

T. 

te catty happens that people are 
attracted to and marry those of similar 
social background to themselves ; but people 
marry to please themselves and not their 
families, and the consciousness of a some- 
what sordid home or a less favourable 
environment is not in itself a reason for 
breaking away from the attraction, Lovely 
flowers blossom in most unexpected places, 
and though the god of love is blind, he 
sometimes shows more intuitive sense of 
values than the wiseacres, 


PROCESS OF GROWTH 


In such cases, however, the engagement 
or “walking out” period should be long 
enough to test the validity of the attraction, 

There must be more than physical attrac- 


tion before two persons decide to spend the 


rest of their lives together. When a man sces 
in his beloved not 


merely a sex object but 
the future mother of his children, it is likely 
that she has indee 


d the right qualities to 
justify such a union, 


Is it necessary for a couple to share the 
same interests? Not at all, though it may 
facilitate the development of acquaintance- 
ship at first. If he sees beauty in a sunset 
while she can only admire the shape of his 
manly nose, they can still sit in harmony. If 
he is only dragged reluctantly round a 
Picture gallery by the golden thread of her 
hair, what matters it so long as they are 
together? He may know all about cars, and 
only know a horse as an animal with four 
legs which carry his half-crowns, while she 
is a noted horsewoman, 


married peace is 
dictate to another 
d feel or what he 
ot want him or her 
tural self. The only 
er is to show an 


possessiveness. You cannot 
individual what he shoul 
should do. You should ni 
to be other than the na 
Way to change anoth 


example which he or she admires, and, 
through admiring, will try to imitate. 
at is the way 


we change ourselves as 
we go through life, 
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Life should be a process of growth. 2 E 
of thirty should not preserve a aa 
same outlook or even opinions wE h ‘ aa 
his in the early twenties, and the sc one 
and office girl must give place to the a ‘i 
wife. Both man and woman are changed by 
becoming responsible citizens. r 28 

What Jim os in Dora, and she ae 
are but intimations of what each wi a 
come when moulded by life. The, ee tae 
tongue-tied bride is ba chrysalis o! 
assured hostess of the future. A k 

The perspiring, hesitant bridegroom niia 
be found laying down the law to A 
leagues a year or so later. The a e- 
becomes more mellow in his views—t ees 
hard concedes there may be be ant 

With regard tothe engagemen ior i 
out period, it should be reo aue ae 
individual is at his best when he fee fs 
on trial. Until Susan is able to gat annl 
Robert proudly as “My fiancé, re Tian 
Robert shows her off as “The gi viele 
going to marry,” both can be lia Table 
a strain. The strain may make them pede 
with each other, so that each mar EA 
wonder whether “after all” they 
suited as they had been hoping. 


A hobby will help you. . - 


Embroidery 


á i 
MBROIDERY, the art of itches 
beauty through the meha ; Bih euch 
worked on fabrics, is used 4, dspreads, an 
articles as atua epee esp 
chair-backs, as well as clothes. sharp- 
Equipment should include a rin of, un 
pointed crewel needles, another n MO 
assorted needles with blunt ends, fed chenille 
tapestry needle, a No. 19 SE PE on well- 
needle. Other essential items are a a ll pair % 
fitting thimble and a large and smi 
issors. Led on 
iy Most forms of embroidery are best work a Is 
a frame which keeps the work taut ae iania 
puckering. Different types of fr aake ji work 
Sactured, but the most suitable Je ut eight t0 
is a Tambour frame measuring aboli 
ten inches across. ing a fe 
The beginner should start by lami PE S 
basic stitches and using them in sf r is calle 
as possible. One of the most popul itches in the 
cross-stitch, worked by sewing He : 
Jorm of crosses to make up a design * embroidery 
Most local authorities LE er dt evening 
tuition in the handicrafts section oft ter season 
classes for adults, usually in the ea a skille 
Here, you can have the guidance of meeting 
teacher, as well as the pleasure 
other enthusiasts in your area. 
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“Getting to know one another” should be 
a matter of finding out the basic qualities 
rather than details. The man may hope to 
marry someone who cooks as well as his 
mother and be daunted when her mother 
tells him that “I can never get Susan to 
take the slightest interest in the kitchen.” 
Six months after marriage you will find 
Susan, under the stimulus of being left to 
herself, planning and turning out dishes 
which will make Robert the envy of his 
friends. 

A final choice should never be made 
under the artificial circumstances of a 
holiday. The acquaintanceship needs to be 
followed up under workaday conditions, 
and though the parents may be biased in 
one direction or another Robert and Susan 
will do well to observe one another in the 
respective homes. P 

It is noteworthy that a girl brought up in 
luxury will often prove one who is readily 
adaptable to a lower standard provided she 
is making a home for the man she loves, 
whereas a girl who has had to go without 
much which she covets may regard marriage 
as an escape and look upon luxury as her 
right without being willing to wait for it. 

A girl of that sort represents one type of 
emotional immaturity which is perhaps the 
commonest cause of failure to adapt to 
marriage. It may be described as an 
inability to share coupled with a lack of 
Personal responsibility. It is the child’s 
attitude of “I want, so why can’t I have?” 
There is also a readiness to blame people 
and circumstances for one’s own failures. 
“It isn’t fair. I shan’t try any more.” 

Such an attitude is as common in men as 
in women and usually marks the spoiled 
child and the mother’s darling. It is not 
necessarily incurable. 


NO TRY-OUTS 


A woman who says, “Don’t let’s have any 
babies darling; I don’t like them” is cer- 
tainly expressing an immature opinion. But 
marriage may change it, since marital 
experience is normally realised very soon to 
be unsatisfying unless it leads to procreation. 

Courting couples need not conceal from 
each other the fact that their bodies crave 
for union, but, until marriage, this should 

e looked upon as a test of self-control and 
Certainly not a reason for indulgence. One 
Of the things you’ cannot try out before 
Marriage is sexual compatibility. That has 
to be learned by trial and error under the 
Tequisite circumstances of time and socially 
aPproved opportunity. 

t is a proof of love not to tempt the 


Better Conversation. 


A PLEASANT speaking voice is music 
to the cars. Improve yours by reading 
alud, or by joining a debating or drama 
club. 

Talk about something that interests the 
other fellow. 

Develop a wide range of subjects and 
keep up-to-date on the topics of the day. 

“Small talk’? will start you off with 
strangers and people you don’t know very 
well—if your manner is friendly and 
sociable. 

You may be always right, but keep that to 
yourself! 

Swallow any smart remark that is 
likely to hurt someone. 

You don’t like being criticised, so why 
should other people? 

If you’re prone to dither, keep your 
sentences short and to the point. 

You're likely to be embarrassed if you 
use long words you’re not sure of. 

Stick to the Queen’s English. Slang 
and Americanisms irritate a lot of people 
—especially older people. 

Beware of being drawn into arguments, 
especially about religion and politics. 

You’re not the only one who likes to 


shine. If you want people to listen to you, 
don’t forget to listen to them. 


other to transgress beforehand. The fact 
that unfulfilled desire leads to nervous 
strain and anxiety states is a good reason 
for keeping the temperature down. 

Many men and women too have been 
accustomed to solace themselves by self- 
stimulation which relieves tensions, but 
usually leaves a sense of dissatisfaction with 
the self, and the question is constantly 
arising as to whether this has unfitted them 
for marriage. 

The answer is certainly not, and they can 
look forward to marriage and parenthood 
without misgivings. 

Active disease is of course a bar to mar- 
riage until the sufferer has been declared 
free, and anyone who has doubts should see 
a doctor, if only to get reassurance. The 
ordinary general practitioner will as readily 
give an opinion on this as on tonsillitis. 

Marriage is an adventure and it is unwise 
to linger too long on the brink. One can 
never choose the right partner. Such a one 
has to be made, and the best that either 
man or woman can do is to make of them- 
selves the kind of person—adaptable, co- 
operative, and forward looking—who can 
stand the test of marriage. 

Marriage is not an end. It is a beginning. 
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A _Psychologist’s Postbag 


WHAT HOLDS YOU BACK 


© FROM LIVING? 


N eighteenth-century writer, Laurence 
Sterne, describes how in the course of 
his travels he came across a starling which 
had learned to speak. The bird spent all its 
time pecking at the bars of its cage and 
saying “I can’t get out, I can’t get out!” 
So many of the 


his starling. 
“T can’t get out,” they say. “—T can’t mix 
socially.” “—I can’t find a sweetheart.” 


“—I am tied to my job.” “—I am tied to 
my home.” “—I blush, I perspire, I go 
dizzy, I have headaches.” “I lead a 
restricted life, Z can’t get out!” 

The difference hi 


Feeling naked and vulnerable in a hostile 
around for something to 
and something which will 
> and they find it in the 


mmer, the dizziness and 
Palpitations, the headach 


“duty” which keeps the 
mother, and the resentment they feel at 

cing thus tied comes repressed and 
shows itself only by being transformed into 
neuralgias, headaches, and perhaps arthritis. 


L was despair at t 


never being free to lead a life of her 
own which caused t 


meda, it was the 
more than the sun 
her, which put he; 
her health, 


The story of Florence Nightingale tc 


flict 
probably even better known, but E 
with her parents was a different aar pi 5 
were only too anxious to Seer she felt 
make a carcer of marriage, ich could be 
that she had unique gifts i pe humanity. 
better employed for the good i the world 
She won her freedom, and a de of it in 
knows what splendid use she adopted later 
organising nurses on a system ee less widely 
in all parts of the world. What i the conflict 
realised however is the strain o icliberately 
with herself which made her ae of her 
choose to spend the last twenty y 
ife j i hat 
pl not a neurotic eret 
of Elizabeth Barrett, although per but it 
motive was not entirely SAE the social 
enabled her to shut down on her bed she 
distractions of life and mam lly Cabinet 
continued to write to and ar to put on 
ministers and administrators, ha sick ani 
firm foundations her work for 
suffering. 


3 re- 

LORENCE NIGHTINGALE fse 

mained able to CRORE feel that 

people who “can’t get out” do ften in fact 
they have a choice, and are © 

i ble of choice. aa 

The habit of thinking of imane ily so- 
ferior and ineffective makes them 


5 of values 
The child’s world and its sense dult, but 

sae ramewor 
there can be freedom within a fram incl 
th 


s in- 


one child the parent’s task is ee 
need for sharing is learned eles si 
parent must be careful not to y 

foster jealousies. takes 
Eo Eee bound to makā ar jg not 
occasional temper or loss o oe “hild and 
disastrous if the relations ag er y, we 
parent generally are right. hom 


ceful 
balanced parents and a pea owth, 


4 P rei 
provide the suitable soil fos n preve” 
contrariwise a neurotic pa eo 
proper development. her 


irl in à 
Here is an Sonat en a iliy d 
à iatea. GiT Davi A 
twenties who writes: fits of depresat 
make friends. I suffer from fits ¢ 1 di 


eee eae 
Ree: pee 
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and horror at myself, feeling deeply ashamed 
of being as I am. I live alone with a widowed 
mother who gets hysterical when I want to 
go outi” 

There is much more to the same effect, 
and what I have said to her is in essence 
what I have explained so often to many 
others. 


“T IVING all the time at home with 

a neurotic mother you have never 

really grown up. You have never learned 
that you have a right to be yourself. 

“To regard yourself as hateful and useless 
is childish. We are told to love others as 
ourselves, and if we do not begin by loving 
ourselves (believing that each of us has 


essential value) there is no capacity to love” 


or even to take interest in others. 

“Tt does not matter what you look like, 
or what capacities you have, but if you 
have a willingness to be of service and to fill 
a place in the world, you have as much real 
value as anyone else. Unless you can take a 
more detached view of your mother you 
should leave her. She is exploiting your 
weakness and she herself would be better 
for having to depend on a stranger.” 


URN now to the man of thirty-five 
who feels himself to be stuck in life. 

“You say you are an only child, living 
with your parents. You cannot alter the fact 
of being an only child, but what is wrong is 
that your relation to your mother is still 
that of childish dependence. 

“At your age your parents had been 
Married some years and no doubt considered 
themselves adult. But they have not realised 
that you are grown up, and your mother has 
deliberately schemed to keep you a child. 

“You must find strength to follow out 
your plan and marry the girl you have 
become engaged to, in spite of opposition. 
It is characteristic of life that the girl of 
your choice appears to be in a similar 
Position. Each of you is being blackmailed 
by a mother who, in your case threatens 
Suicide if you leave her, and in her case tries 
to keep her single by having heart attacks. 

“Neither of you should be fettered by the 
Weaknesses of your parents.” 

I am aware that all this sounds very 
“hardboiled” and heartless, but a firm 
Stand on the part of the younger generation 


ELF-RESPECT is at the bottom of 

all good manners. They are the 
expression of discipline, of goodwill, of 
respect for other people’s rights and 
comfort and feelings.—£. S. Martin. 
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may be necessary to prevent them from 
being hopelessly exploited. 

It is useless to go on repeating “I can’t 
get out” when the door stands open all the 
time. There is always some re-arrangement 
possible once the tune is changed to “l am 
getting out.” 


SÌ far I seem to have been rather 
; down on the parents, so I will finish 
with the case of a young man who appears 
to be responsible for his own troubles. 

He is irritable at home and gets fits of 
depression in which he repents of his 
conduct. “I get annoyed, and say some- 
thing spiteful, and this starts an argument 
and small things change to big things, until 
I go into a fit of sulks and refuse to speak, 

“T haven’t any friends to speak of, and I 
can’t make friends because of my moodiness 
I dislike violence and I know I ama coward, 
but in my imagination T stand up to big 
fellows and do all sorts of wonderful things.” 

Then we come to the reason for his 
moodiness; he hates and despises himself, 
and he does this because he has the habit 
of solitary sex, and believes himself to be 
over-sexed. One may say that he finds 
himself in a cage of his own making, a 
circular cage in which indulgence is followed 
by depression and depression leads to 
further indulgence. 

I cannot altogether acquit the 
blame since they have ae denied on 
with him and he does not find it possible to 
turn to them for help. He recalls dreams 
which frightened him when he was a child 
and which show to the psychologist that his 
prime fear is of the mystery of sex. He shows 
jealousy of his younger brother, and had his 
parents been wiser they might have made 
tie process of growing up much easier for 

im. 

Is he right in thinking that it is his secret 
habit which makes his hands shake and his 
eyes go blurred? Not in the way he thinks 
These consequences follow because he 
expects them. They are the signs of feelin 
of guilt, not the direct result of indulgas, 

It is very important to be clear on this 
point. There is nothing abnormal o 
depraved about what he is doing. Children 
of all ages play with their own bodies when 
bored, lonely, or miserable, It is the parent’. 
duty to see that there are none of these thin, 
for long. There is no need to attack ihe 
habit or to emphasise it by threats and 
prohibitions. Tt is the circumstances which 
occasion the habit which need amendment 

In later life it can provide an outlet for 
the natural sex tension of the celibate, but 
such tension is less when the individual is 
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happily pam to life, and leads an 
edequate racial ca in my letter to this 
Bag man: go you ate doing 
A xual activity. You are not over- 
“a But lack interest. It is a childish way 
of seeking comfort because you feel that 
nobody loves you. You cannot find interests 
because you have not sufficient faith in 
yourself, and you cannot acquire the neces- 
sary faith while you continue in a practice 
which makes you feel guilty and ashamed. 
You need to take a realistic view and see 
that sex stirrings are a part of life, but you 
need not encourage them by using imagina- 
tion and looking for ‘spicy bits’ in books or 
pictures. 

“You despise yourself and act like a child 
because you have an ideal of a hundred per 
cent ‘he-man’ to which you believe you 
ought to conform. It takes all sorts to make 
a world, and your contribution will be 
through your imagination and sensitiveness 
and not through brute force. Man would 
never have emerged beyond jungle life if 
there had not been men like you who used 
imagination and constructive ability, as well 


F all the memorials and edifices devised by 
OL I think that the best are the most 
unassuming. Statues and triumphal arches, for 
instance, are things we soon learn to bass without 
seeing at all. 


But there are others which are useful and 
beloved—benches, trees, open spaces. 


In Oakham, the county town of little Rutland, 
Sor example, the war memorial consists of a score 
of comfortable teak Seats, with room for three or 
Sour persons, which are situated at suitable Spots 
about the town. Each bears a small plaque which 
says “Oakham remembers: » and gives a name 
and a date. 


What a suitable way to remember a war hero— 
to sit down and think! Is this not better than a 
Srandiose granite monstrosity obscuring traffic at a 
crossroads? 

Then between Loughboro? and Leicester there is a 
thousand acres of wooded parkland where now the 
fallow deer will be merging into the golden 
bracken. It is known as Bradgate Park and it once 


belonged to the Gray family oj Gruby, of which 
Lady Jane Grey was pi A 
This beautiful bark, with the ruins of the Gray 
use, is now a pleasaunce to which thousands of 
beople come from the towns on fine days, and 


especially at week-ends. It is one of the “lungs of 
Leicester.” 


It 


Sor so much happiness as an inheritance 
¿ is available for the enjoyment of all because a who come after. Vel n 


O E A 
Old John 


as men who were good for nothing except 

i uscles, 
ee you want your father to regard you = 
a man you must show the manly Ba Toa 
co-operation, instead of peevishness. 
must learn to discipline yourself. a 

“Set yourself tasks and see that y Every 
them. Dreaming gets you —— = 
positive achievement paves me nay 
further success. Begin in a sma ar Do 
build up. Get up of your own acer ak 
domestic jobs without being as ad hie 
and exercise the family pet. Dorre s 
for your mother, and make a omp E 
your younger proti? fv that he 

u have been. n 

a Mb more with girls so that they men: 
something more than objects to ae 
sex thoughts. Join with others om aay, 
sports or debates. You may not exc: meee et 
but what of that? Take an active pan re 
life and there will be no need a eied 
your bedroom to comfort — sapere 
you will be too busy and happ: ; 
do so,” k Berio 

Perhaps there is somebing h 
encourage many of my readers. 


ion bought it in 
d Charles Bennion Grays 
pre orn helpful concurrence De a 
of Gruby’’—so that it could bs pric. 
time for the quiet enjoyment of the pı herefore bless 
How many on sunny days must a than if he 
Charles Bennion! Many more, nahi oh only the 
had a statue in a market qe a 
Pigeons could enjoy as a resting-p ‘te outcrop five 
In this Bradgate Park is a gron s a fine look- 
or six hundred feet high which provide: of à tower a 
out. It is known as Old John because as a stone 
the top, Old John’s Tower, goa an idea 
ledge encircling its base which provi à 
in yea 
“he story of the tower is this. One dy a ve a 
gone by the owner of the park u e his sons 
large bonfire on the top to celebr and in the 
coming of age. It was a terrific firer off and hit 
middle of the merriment a great tree fel killed him- 
an old man named Old John li hai 
Hence the memorial tower named aft Mine at the top 
A few weeks ago I sat in the elie ‘ho climb 
of Old John, and talked to the peop m Lancashires 
up there—one of them an old lady fro ; 
d seventy-six. 9 5 merti- 
Old Tolas end, suddenly in the miat o a a 
ment, is remembered by thousands. de 


5 uld prove 
thing it is that, in passing, a man shoi for those 
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Readers may submit 
psychological or sexual 


problems to our Advice 
Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives each 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 
“background” to the prob- 


London, W.C.2. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST 
ADVICE BUREAU 


lem: age, occupation, sex (married or single), home life, position in the 
family, hobbies and interests. A considered reply will be sent in due course to 
all enclosing a stamped addressed envelope and fee of tos. (If the reader 
merely wishes for information on matters of fact, and not a psychological assess- 
ment of his difficulties, he need only enclose a fee of 5s.) Address to the 
Psychologist Advice Bureau, Manfield House, 1, Southampton Street, Strand 
When the point raised is one of general interest extracts 
from letters and the answers to them may be published. No names will be given. 


pt 


Tongue-Tied and Nervous 


I am a single man living at home, one of a 
Jamily of four. My trouble is inferiority feelings, 
self-consciousness and blushing. I fear having 
attention drawn to me when in a crowd. 

When conversing with people, and everyone 
Stops talking to listen to me, my bottom lip 
quivers and sometimes my voice fails. 

With the opposite sex I am tongue-tied and I 
blush easily, although I long to have a girl friend. 

My mother died when I was very young. But 
as I grew older, I began to realise the state I was 
in and I have tried to improve myself despite 
many difficulties. 

Given the assurance that my inferiority feelings 
can be conquered, I feel I can compensate for my 
defects and live a happier life. 


NSST certainly you can conquer 
your inferiority and lead a satisfying 
life. Ít only needs a change in your way 
of thinking. 

You have said to yourself “Because of my 
unhappy childhood Í am unfit to meet others 
as an equal.” 

You need to think of all these things as 
incentives which can bring out your best 
qualities and lead to a decent home of your 
own in which you can bring up your 
children in an atmosphere of love. 

You have said “because of” when you 
should say “‘in spite of.” It is no stigma on 
you that your mother died. It meant that 
you were deprived of the love which was 
your birthright and which would have given 
you confidence throughout life. You have 
been severely handicapped. 

All the more credit, therefore, to have 
Won through to where you are now and to 
Show the world that you can be a valued 
“uzen in spite of such a bad beginning! 


~ 


You will find readjustment easier if you 
leave home, but in any case “in spite of” 
will bring you through. Take pride in what 
you have done from a bad start and do not 
be ashamed of what you could not help. 


Engagement Doubts 


Engaged to be married, I have a doubt i 
d n 
mind as to whether I should continue the ee 
ment. 3 
Although I am in love with my girl, I 
times have a sneaking idea that Toeh de m x 
someone better looking, and when I am deprisa 
this thought becomes predominant. I do not belie 
ee to i Some in any way. bis 
fow and then I get a mood of depression whi 
notking zan rab I an losing the aen 
once had, and my work is suffering b i 
What shall I do? ee 


OBODY is perfectly balanced, and 
moods are part of living. One can 
learn, however, to deal with them without 
letting them impair one’s efficiency, and if 
= is thinking about others, as one should 
o, one takes pains infili i 
pk once p: not to inflict them with 
As regards your marri 
have cherished dreams aru ben Pee 
marrying a sort of princess, so that you Ha 
a wife who attracts universal attention anal 
arouses the envy of other males. Your ideal 
is probably compounded of cinema beaute: 
But life is not like that, and in the realt, 
of the girl you love and who loves you, su i 
visions will fade. Perhaps not entirely. Eve 
when genuinely happily married you mae 
find yourself speculating as to what it would 
be like to hold such a one in your arms but 
your sense of the true values in life will 
enable you to laugh at such passing thoughts 
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i ngaged is always a trying period, 
EE fiancée will do well not 
to indulge in embraces which arouse emotion 
so that you are left dissatisfied when you 

ve to part. 
Ae aa are married you will find that 
you can relax in each other’s arms when 
satisfied, but at present meetings which 
arouse tensions are exhausting. 


“Afraid Iam Doing Wrong” 


I live with two elderly relatives, and am in 
constant fear lest anything should happen to them 
and I should be left alone. 

As I was brought up very strictly, and not 


allowed to indulge in many things, I have no 
hobbies. 


My greatest problem is a Sriendship I have 
Sormed with another girl of my own age. I find 
beace and contentment in her company, os she is 
so understanding, yet I am afraid that I am doing 
something wrong, 

1 get fits of crying and depression, and cannot 
seem to settle to anything these days. My nerves 
have got very bad lately, too. Can you advise me? 


NE should acquire the technique of 

living in the same Way as one acquires 
any other technique. If you had been kept 
away from sewing machines all your life, 
and now desired to work one, you would 
not say “I cannot learn, because other girls 
of my age are experts.” You would start at 
the eginning and take every opportunity 
of handling a machine, 

That is what you must do now with life. 
You cannot learn how to get on with people 
unless you meet people and practise. That 
means further that you cannot get practice 
unless you change your way of living, even 
if by so doing you force others to change 
theirs, 

You came into the world to develop your 
own particular Personality, and it is your 
duty to do so, Your relatives must find some 
way of doing without you. They should be 
© take part in life, not 


as long as you 


love is but a stepping-stone to the far more 


complete love which binds men and women 


together. You can make the best of each 
other and learn from each other, but in the 


of events one or other of 
you will transfer her interest to a male, as 
is the right way in life, and you must keep 
that in mind so that when the time comes 


you can loose each other without heart- 
break. i 
Your depression is caused by E 
trapped by life. You feel left behin : F 
need not be. You and your friend shou 3 
encourage each other to take part in a 
thing which is going, however awkwar ly : 
feel at first. There must be social gatherings, 
dances and occasions of all sorts where you 
rn to form part of society. g 
ade habit pf nie “Yes” er = 
the consistent “No” with which La pe 
kept life at bay up to now. Let your miso 
ship for the other girl be a sonst of str 
to you both and not a retrea ase 
° There is a proper place waiting qt 
in life. Step into it! You may have ee 
for your freedom, but it will be worth it. 


Unsettled Mother 


à e 
My husband and I live in a flat in bi mn 
town with our children, and as I am a So 
I have always found this town life ag ii i 
My eldest son has gone into the ges ie 
since he has been away I haven UF asset att 
settle myself. His leaving nearly bro m hoes 
I am experiencing the change of ri i 
moment, and have been to the antar, a o ang 
keep imagining I have all sorts of thi i obin 
with me. Sometimes I suffer from claus 
and dizzy spells. g ild, 
My oe died when I was a en ha 
and my father broke up the home. I TA able to 
up with grandparents. I hope you wi 
give me some advice. 


OU never experienced the oor 
Yuu which would have assure es nate 
your own value and made yr z to love 
throughout life. Not having a fathe ld have 
you missed an influence which wa il seë 
helped you to maturity, and so Teteh 
life in terms of wanting to have in: 
as an opportunity for giving. gü 

Your living conditions are not va 
would choose, and it is a pity that a of the 
has made so much ugliness in plene evel 
beauties of nature. But you are, hers whe 
no worse off than thousands of ot e spite 
lead contented and satisfying lives 
of their surroundings. 

Your son has left you, but you rience O 
grudge your children a wider fe ccm or 
the world. They are not eye dop their 
playthings. They are here to En them 
personalities, and you must encoun ai 
to grow away from you and n 
children. «Claustro- 

Rejoice in your freedom. t trust your” 
phobia” suggests that you do no al ha 
self. It may be that your husba 


parental 


must never 
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easily assumed that you do not need a sex 
life, or may be he has never learned to 
satisfy your sex needs. A 

If he fails you in this aspect of marriage 
it is all the more important that you should 
have some creative cultural activities to 
take its place. Whilst bringing up children 
there must be many potentialities which 
you have neglected. Try to discover them. 

As regards your physical health. If you 
have an illness on your mind ask your doctor 
to give you such examination as will settle 
the point. It is a great mistake not to face 
up to your bogies. | 


Inferiority Complex 


I do all the things I can to cure my inferiority 
complex myself, such as not living at home, 
Joining clubs and mixing with people, but progress 
25 loo slow. ‘ i 

Can you tell me where J can get in touch with a 
Psychologist who practises hypnotism, please? 


VERY psychologist is prepared to use 
hypnotism on any case „which he 
considers suitable, but an inferiority complex 
is not such a case. The reason is that an 
inferiority feeling is not a symptom in itself 
but is a style of life, the reason for which 
has to be discovered. F B 
You will benefit by consulting a medical 
Psychologist and your doctor should be able 
to recommend one, or you can inquire at 
the hospitals. Meanwhile it is worth while 
considering whether you are not under the 
influence of your own suggestion. You are 
Saying all the time “I am nervous and 
inferior.” Try telling yourself: “My nerves 
get better daily. Every day I get more 
confident.” 
“I Was a Freak” 


I was brought up in a home, and when I 
returned to my family at the age of fifteen, I was 
very unhappy because my brothers and sisters 
seemed to want to be unpleasant to me. I now 
live apart from my family, but I am lonely and 
do not get on well with other people. 

I grew up to think I was a freak, and I had 
no friends. Even now in my thirties, when I see 
a man who is nice to me, I always hide my feelings 
from him. How can I cure my extreme self- 
consciousness. 
you are self-conscious because you have 

not ceased to regard yourself as a child 
With everybody around you so much wiser 
and better. 
|. OF course, this is all wrong. You are 
important in yourself. It is you that matters, 
and what use you make of that you. You 
do right to keep away from your family who 
Will not allow you to regard yourself as 


Key to Success 
Te all matters success depends upon 
preparation; without preparation 
there will always be failure. When a 
line of conduct is previously determined, 
there will be no occasion for vexation,— 
Confucius. 


grown up, but you need some way of 
making yourself of use in life, apart from 
just earning a living. 

One gets friends by taking an interest in 
other people and showing oneself friendly 
to them. Your experiences of life have made 
you expect people to be nasty and so you 
try to keep away. This is wrong. People on 
the whole are kindly and ready to be friends 
if you give them a chance. 

So far as men are concerned, respect your- 
self and they will respect you. You un- 
doubtedly have qualities which could make 
you a good wife to a decent man. There is 
plenty of time before you. It would help 
you to join some women’s organisation at 
church or chapel, or better still some mixed 
club for men and women. 

You have had a bad start in life, but there 
can be good times now. 


Ugly Fiancé 


My problem is that although the Young man 
who wants to marry me will be an ideal marriage 
partner for me, he is not exactly “easy on the eye.” 
In fact, he has a curiously ugly face, and I Jind 
myself very sensitive about it when my Sriends 


make remarks about him. 
Do you think this fact of imperfect features 


would mar our chance of happiness? 
APPINESS in marriage does 
depend upon physical appearance 
on personality. It would be a poor 
for most of us if only those wh 
symmetry in features or form could marry! 
A nice-looking girl to go about with, or a 
handsome man, may give the companion a 
narcissistic distinction, but that has nothing 
to do with suitability for marriage. 
If your friends are so rude as to make 
remarks they do not deserve to be called 


friends. One might even suspect that they 
are jealous. 


_ Your fiancé has evidently had the grit to 
rise superior to his handicap. We should 
have thought little of him had he used it as 
an excuse for standing aside from life. 

This will not be a recurring problem. If 
he is the man you take him for, you will 
find nothing ugly about him when you live 
together. Indeed, his ugliness will become 
an extra reason for loving him, It is, after 
all, an extra kind of originality, and a foil 
for your good looks. 
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OVERCOME YOUR 


DEFEATISM 


by a Psychotherapist 


PE HAVE always been a failure,” said 
a middle-aged man in my consulting- 
room, “and I suppose I always shall be.” 
Thousands of men and women are dragging 
themselves through life accepting failure as 
their fate. They know that whatever they 
attempt ends up either in defeat or in hope- 
less mediocrity, and each failure is more 
bitter than the last. 
If you suffer from defeatism and failure, 
you must come to understand yourself 
better. You must track down the inner 
meaning of your defeat, and then root it 
out of your personality. 

First of all, I want to ask you a question. 
What are you getting out of defeat? You will 
Notice that, put this way, the emphasis is 
ah really on the cause of failure, but on the 
goal. 

We are defeated habitually because defeat 
Pays dividends! Defeat has its compensa- 
tions. It saves us from facing our fears, It 
draws attention to our brave but martyr- 
like efforts, It saves us from the inadmissible 
responsibilities of success, and yet gives us 
the satisfaction that we have done our best. 
It lets us imagine what terrific fellows we 
would have been if only we had had a 
chance! 

Ask yourself, “Where am I really making 
or? What is my true goal?” If you are 
candid with yourself, you may be pene- 
trating enough to admit that you are terri- 
fied of success and respi 
cannot bear the th 
either, you go on worki 
you arrive exa 


personal injury, and to sce that the damage 
can be repaired. K 

Paham you were the little Boy oe 
wetted his bed and had repeated sco! pl 
for it. Perhaps you were discovered in aoe 
petty crime of infant life, and it WA r 
to assume the proportions of oe On ife 
givable sin. So now you try to fa shee | 
with a cheerful exterior, but deep als 
you feel yourself to be unlike other p! oe ar 
You feel that you must never allow yourble 
to get into a position where your te be 
deficiencies or “sins” or stupidities may 
exposed. : 

So you work terrifically 
succeed, but to miss the mark— 
effort. een 

Ask yourself, “What have I alpay Ei 
afraid of?” Track this question neumni 
Allow yourself to feel afresh yon see that 
tion, fear and inadequacy, and t oat 75 your 
this trouble in fact need never stan eee 
way again. You are as good as the ee ee 
and instead of working for coe y urself 
be on sufficiently good terms wit a 
to assume responsibility and take 


. ears 
NJURY to self-esteem in gany ot T 
TE shows itself in the ae who 
superiority” battle of men and w eat ORIY 
never quite arrive at their goa = 
thing, you are,” a little girl fool 
parent, and it stung. It rang ag 
through the years. It shouted a aie most 
shops, it screamed at her whence grew up 
wanted to be a social success. ee was no | 
to be neither fat nor ugly, but tha take 


to 
hard, not t 
after heroic 


| 


matter. She felt herself unworthy tO p 
er place in life. «4s OPP 

i Unlar inferiority breeds isnon 
site, superiority, by way of S person 
with the result that the ini E fame an! 
creates grandiose schemes © ‘aio pings 
achievement. Alas, they come frail re h 
because the inferior person 1S & al t uf 
own achievements, and dare no us 


no! 
prizes he most covets. He can É, 
himself, so he fails instead. _ aris fr! 2 

Sometimes inferiority feelings some 
a consciousness of physical, ve in fear | 
times inferiority has its orig! er UP. og 

i re neve rayi” 
social defect—‘‘My clothes are } | 


a 
standard,” thinks the little child. 


| 


| 
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to take a licking from a bully at school in 
humiliating circumstances, or being shown 
up as unintelligent or stupid can have the 
same effect. 

These things hurt and leave their scars. 
Indeed, an early scene of utter humiliation, 
even though it is forgotten by the conscious 
mind, may become the fulcrum on which 
the whole future hinges. Once you can bear 
to recognise what, above all else, has made 
you feel inferior, you can now, in an adult 
way, face up to that humiliation and put 
it away for ever. 

Sometimes reaction from your inferiority 
feclings leads you to set up for yourself 
standards of conduct and achievement that 
are quite unsuitable to your particular gifts. 
Remember, you ave gifted, but where 
humiliation stabs us into action, we often 
cultivate the wrong possibilities, and leave 
on the shelf the things we are really good at. 

Inferiority feelings tend to make us set a 
merciless standard for ourselves, one we can 
never reach. Give yourself a chance. Deter- 
mine to aim for something reasonably within 
your compass. Once you have achieved that, 
your self-confidence will have such a boost 
that you will find yourself well on the way 
to better accomplishments. If you are satis- 
fied with moderate achievements at first, 
greater feats will be yours later on. 


| hase fet eae immaturity is at the 
root of a good deal of defeatism. 
Parents sometimes dominate their children 
to such an extent that the child’s personality 
has noroom to breathe and grow. The parent 
has the last word on all matters, and the child 
is left to feel that if he contradicts his parents’ 
superior judgment, even in the least matter, 
he is defying the laws of nature and is 
hoarding up doom for himself. ` 

Of such stuff is defeat made. The child 
grows up into the physical maturity of 
adulthood, but in his relation to society he 
is still the little boy who will be punished 
for exerting a mind and will of his own. 
No sooner does he embark on bold and 
independent action, or begin to carve out 
a way for himself, than he feels strangely 
guilty and uncomfortable, and instead of 
looking for success, he looks for failure as a 
sort of punishment for daring to have a mind 
of his own. 

Sometimes the parent so condemns the 
child in infancy that the child in later years 
wages a secret war with life, loses the battle, 
but at the same time takes some revenge 
on the domineering parent who, in his 
mind, has now become identified with 
society. 

Here, for instance, is a girl who never 


13 
succeeds, because every enterprise on i 
she embarks is left betore ie is prety 
She can never finish things. Why? Because 
as a child she was always required to finish 
her cabbage, her embroidery, her last crumb 
of bread, her everything, at the command 
of a harsh mother; and at the same time 
she was made to understand that anything 
she wanted was bad for her. 
Now, she never finishes anything—as a 
futile revenge on her parent. 
A young fellow with great ambitions had 
a nervous breakdown in his early twenties 
He was listless, lifeless, overburdened, and 
completely undone. Actually, in his child- 
hood, his father had set him a terrificall 
high standard to which he could not really 
hope to attain. If by any chance he almost 
reached it, the standard was made still 


ONTRARY to popular notion, 
mental illness or neuroticism is not 


caused by an event but by the way a 
person reacts to it.—Dr. J. H. Conn, 


higher. Later on, the lad’s failure and break- 
down signified a kind of revenge on his 
father, as though he were shouting at him 
“Look ! See what you have done to me!” á 
If this kind of failure is yours, then your 
path is clear. You are still under the domina- 
tion of your parents, either seeking your 
revenge or submitting to them still for their 
approval. Your parents have made a ve 
big mistake to fetter you like this. The 
cannot undo that mistake, but you can ” 
You, need show no disrespect to them 
but it is absolutely necessary for you to run 
your own life in your own way, as they hase 
run their lives in their way. This is the 
inherent right of every human soul. This is 
democracy in the life of the family. Your 
parents will no doubt be fearful that you 
will make atrocious mistakes. And, of course. 
you may. Everyone does. But it is much 
better for you to make your own mistakes 
than theirs, and to take the responsibilit 
for your own actions. a 
As you embark on the business of runnin, 
your own life, you will feel undertal 
nervous and guilty, and you will expect the 
very heavens to descend on you in their 
fury. Remember that this danger is not 
actual. This strange feeling of guilt and thi: 
fear of doom are the very things you mt 
overcome—they represent in your mind the 
voice of the condemning parent whom yo 
must, at all costs, outgrow. ns 
You are no longer a child. Your own 
decisions are much more likely to be right 
and appropriate than any decisions you 
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imagine your parents would make for you 
and you must strike out on your own. 
Recognise this “guilt feeling” as a relic of 
parental domination, and go forward, 
believing in the rightness of your own 
convictions. 


ERE are further measures you 

can take. (1).—Every morning, 
when you rise, stand before your window, 
breathe deeply and Say to yourself again 
and again: “I am free. I am running my 
own life this day,” 

(2).—Make a study of Psychology in your 
Spare time, and by conversation with people 
you admire, and by reading, forge a philo- 
Sophy of life that is really your own, 

(3)-—Occasionally check your motives 
for action. Am I doing this to move forward 


to my goal, or because I am afraid? Is 
really a tactical ies or a I running 
away? Be honest with yourse! ` 

tiene everything, build up — 
self-esteem. Remind yourself that you , 
not different, nor inferior to other peop a 
but as able and efficient as they are. Indeg 3 
you have all that is required to make 
success of your job and your life. ; ai 

Appreciate your own good pant, an 
accept yourself, knowing that whi E 
people have handicaps, these can bn Be 
be “ironed out” or turned to Enof a 
Remember, people are ready to Pe 
and to believe in you, if you will be 
in yourself. 

This done, you can give yourself a pai 
on the back and take your first practi 
step toward success. 


Are You Really Civilised? 


SELF-TEST 


uch to be said 
With all our 


ilised inside ourselves as any 
h ter from Borneo, 
ry this test to see how you stand. Answer 


“Yes” or “no” to the questions before turning 
to the key at the end, 


1.—Are you aggressive, quick to take offence, 
to argue, to lose your temper? 

2.—Do you always like to “get your own 
back” on anyone who hurts you? 

3-—Do you find it difficult to forgive and 
forget an injury? 


4.-—Do you sulk or get angry if you fail to get 
your own way? 

5-—Do you enjoy punishing people, either 
Physically, or by humiliating them in front 
of others? 


6.—Do you think it smart to be witty at other 
people’s expense? 

7-—Do you enjoy playing practical jokes on 
people? 

—Are you always trying to boss people 
around? 

advantage of people if 

knew more, had more 

ad something on them” 

nt others to know? 


e way, or hurting them, to 

sie wnat you want? 

11.—Would you play a “double ame” if you 
thought this wo 3 , 


uld be to your advantage? 


ime? 

12.—Do you put yourself first every tae gi 
13.—Are you always straining to be 

of admiring attention? | raised 
14.—Are you annoyed when others are p 

or noticed? | aoi 
15.—Is winning a game more important y 

than playing it? 


iai f 
; S us O 
16.—Are you automatically suspic ferent 
strangers, foreigners, people ol 
colour? 


r m you 
17-—Do you dislike those who diferion 

in their opinions, interests, stan hings you 
18.—Do you sneer at people and th 

cannot understand? like watch- 
19.—Do you enjoy sensual pleasures hibitions 

ing nude shows, eating, drinking, ex 

of strength and force? i sean 
20.—Is sexual satisfaction TOYA Oat tha 

you than love and the considera 

goes with it? 


t to 


e ” score 
Count five marks for every “No. Barre as 
of 70 is good, while 60-70 can be regi 
satisfactory. Under 6o is poor. 


A Richer Life! 


n- 
Y practical experience m T 

Men me that inner BEC aa 
broadening personality come from ita 
and sharing. You dare to use the wing 
you have. You find yourself ae iallys 
stronger—physically, mentally, bee 
and spiritually. You multiply yonr You 
a hundredfold by sharing its E we 
give your life away and, pe William 
ticher life comes back to you !— 
Danforth. 
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“How Psychology Gave Me 
Self-Confidence” 


SYCHOLOGY has helped me to gain self- 

confidence by assuring me outright that it 
is within reach of anybody who is determined 
to have it. 

I have stopped comparing myself with other 
people, as I know that they also have fears and 
weaknesses of their own. 

I have learned to take criticisms calmly, 
analysing them and take advantage of them 
to improve myself. Mistakes and failures, I now 
realise, are stepping-stones to success which 
even the greatest men and women have trodden. 

I know now that I am the only man in the 
world with my own peculiar gifts, which nobody 
but myself can offer to my fellow human beings. 

I have taken to having small aims and making 
small gains which lead on to others in turn. 
I do my job more confidently, as a result I have 
improved my handwriting and my style of 
dancing. And I have found that each little 
success has injected into me feelings of greater 
trust in my cefforts.—F. R. Kampala, Uganda, 
East Africa. 


a friend at Victoria Station, London, I dis- 


Jei two years ago while waiting to mect 
| ci 


overed THe PsyCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE on a 
bookstall. I have been a regular reader ever 
since and now I look forward to it every month 
—just like waiting for an old friend. 

It has helped to increase my self-confidence 
in a number of ways. 

1. It has taught me to know myself really 
well. I have learnt to correct my shortcomings, 
which were many, and have lost much of my 
self-consciousness. 

2. It has shown me the wisdom of devoting 
my spare time to those less fortunate than 
myself. Thus, it brought me happiness through 
service to others. 

3. It has also helped me to find solutions 
to` problems when in doubt.—Mrs. P. C. 
Wickremesinghe, Kandy, Ceylon. 

WE learn by trial and error, more by our 

mistakes than by our successes. But if we 
are never allowed to make any mistakes, how 
can we learn? 

To make a mistake when I was a child was 
a crime in itself. To say the wrong thing, or do 
it, even if I did not know it was wrong, brought 
severe punishment. So, as I grew older, I would 
try nothing new, and never had the slightest 
bit of self-confidence. 

Even now at times the old fear creeps back, 
for you cannot live years of your life with con- 
Stant fear and shake it off in five minutes. 

But I have learned a way to give myself more 
Confidence. If I meet a rather awesome person, 

T tackle anything that is strange, I just tell 


myself that we all make mistakes and that the 
person I am dealing with is human, and has 
probably felt just as nervous as I do—and m: 
even feel it now! ay 
The other person is just a human being. The 
thing I am going to do is just a matter of 
common sense. If I go wrong, I am not the 
first, and the world will not come to an end. 
Not so casy to act upon, perhaps, as it appears, 
but with patience it can be done !—7. B., Oxford. 


WO years ago I felt that I was becoming 
indifferent to everything. In my class at 
school I was afraid to answer questions or to 
express my ideas. I began to lose touch with m 
friends because I thought they did not like pad 
and I was too shy to join in general conversation 
Then I read a little psychology and it 
encouraged me to become myself again. I 
studied my educational books and that enabled 
me to seek new friends by chatting with them 
about our work and helping them with their 
lessons, 
‘Then í went pater and began to help older 
people. found that I w: i 
liked as a result. 2n Renee erter 
I joined some social groups, an 
I became a good tember fig ee 
to gi epinions smi a 
y new sclf-understanding has stri 
my character and enabled me to face ake aed 
willingly.—Nagwa Azal, Cairo, Egypt. ye 


T is fifteen years this autumn since I 
4 t 
first lesson in psychology. I still renames 
that day, in my lodgings in Dublin, when E 
confided my fears to a man that I respected 
immensely. 
I was in my twenties then, and beginnin 
r a to 
go dancing. I had been taught Gate 
privately; but when I went into the hall, I 
couldn’t for the life of me ask a girl out to 
dance. It paatna I was afraid of girls. I was 
fortunate enough to be on friend] i 
several. But it did not help. ibibo 
I made several resolutions before I i 
but each time I returned to the digs, Haine 
only danced once or twice the whole night, while 
my friends had been out on every dance. 
How I envied them! j 
While I was speaking to my fri 
k y friend, I sud- 
denly, and with a shock too, realised tH 
i lacked was courage! : cid 
He kindly explained to me that in order to 
get this courage, I first had to get self-confidence 
And how am I to get it,” I asked him. j 
He told me ia Kindly fashion that there was 
no reason why I should not have as many 
as my friends. ayami 
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With that he gave me a formula. When he 
had finished I was amazed that I had not 
thought of it myself. { 

“The next time you go dancing,” he told me, 
“dance twice, whenever you feel like it. The 
next time you go, dance three times, and so on, 
until you dance as much as your friends.” 

I carried out his instructions to the letter. 
After six months, I was so self-confident that my 
friends were amazed at the change in me. 

But I did not forget his advice. From that 
day to this, I have applied his formula to other 
things, and have completely gained self- 
confidence which so long ago I lacked so 
badly.—Donald Lane, Dublin. 


Next Competition 


ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 
Mi Binders (please state which preferred on 
foot of entry) will be given for successful mine 
in the next competition. Entries should not excee 
250 words, and they should be in this o ies 
by November 24th. Winning entries will be 

blished in the January magazine. | 
The subject 2 “My method of Thinking 
Things Out” 


Facing Life with Courage 


by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


A pa description of life as a battle was 
at one time a favourite theme of the 
moralists, particularly during the Victorian 
age. In those days if you were an “under 
dog” it was largely your own fault for not 
fighting hard enough. 

Just as during the Napoleonic wars every 
private soldier was said to carry a “mar- 
shal’s baton” in his knapsack, so in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century every 
office boy could be said to carry his letter 
of appointment as manager or director, 

Much has changed since those days, but 
perhaps there is still something to be learned 
by regarding life as a battlefield. To be a 
good soldier implies discipline, self-respect, 
and courage, and these are qualities still of 
value. Moreover they are intimately linked. 
Discipline cannot be accepted, or self- 
respect built up when courage is lacking. 

he most conspicuous failing in the citizen 
of today is chronic anxiety, He lives in a 
State of fear. Anxiety ruins the morale, 
hampers the achievement, undermines the 
health of far too many people. It causes the 
doctors to work Overtime, exhausting them- 
selves at the expense of the constructive 
Preventive work they should be doing. 
ety is a state of mind in which 
thoughts of failure, disaster, and disease are 


always present to the exclusion of thoughts 
of success and health. 


Life confor 


prevents a soldier from showing feat, ane 
self-forgetfulness in times of crisis pi E 
him from feeling fear. It can be ite 
with those engaged in the battle o i re 
It is undeniable that throughout te Sa 
are more prone to anxicty than paa: Sk 
maternity nurse will tell you that tl Hate 
placid babies and excitable habie e 
from birth, yet almost at once the in 
of environment makes itself felt. i 
Firm confident handling will soot pee 
anxious infant, and a baby were a ith 
petently breast fed appears to drin oan 
the milk a basic sense of security W On De 
give it balance throughout life. sae 
other hand, a fussy anxious mother se Fen 
her fears to her child, and this 1 
notable as the child develops. 


e an 


arts 


Home Atmosphere d 


ide 

The atmosphere of the home has adore 
influence on the child. Normal deve sie the 
takes place best when relations Denies 
parents are harmonious and there 
without fussiness. me 

Perhaps psychologists must take Lage? 
for discouraging, about a genera part 
the active demonstration of love on ae the 
of the parents to the child. No with 
disastrous effect of smothering the an i 
love, they went to the other eee jld” 
preached a doctrine of “hands off t being 
which resulted in many pone 
correctly and properly brought sgurance 
lacking in the one essential—an a 1 close 
of love conveyed by an occasiona 
embrace. y js 

There is a possessive love which ld 
damaging. The love which wai it back 
as an outlet for emotion, and holi 


love 
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from participation in life by filling it with 
fears. The anxiety ridden individual is often 
one who exemplifies the effects of this. He 
has come to regard himself as too precious 
to be risked, rather than as value to be used. 

The individual who has been starved of 
love has no belief in himself. Until he has 
learned to love himself, in the sense of 
believing in his potential value, he will be 
unable to love another. The woman he 
marries may find that she has a child on 
her hands rather than an equal partner and 
she: may assist his retarded development 
by giving him the love and cherishing that 
his nature demands. 

The anxicty ridden girl is often reacting 
from feelings of inferiority at being “only 
a girl,” and it is through marriage and 
maternity that she may come to realise the 
real value of her sex and herself. But she 
should never be pitchforked into marriage 
in ignorance and when she is in a state of 
conflict with herself. She should be fully 
enlightened first as to the meaning and 
essential rightness of the sex instinct. 


Anxiety and Sex 


Adolescents of both sexes are peculiarly 
liable to anxiety which can show itself by 
general irritability or by concentration on 
some supposed physical weakness. Some- 
times they too need enlightenment and 
reassurance that what they feel, and perhaps 
do, is not a weakness or defect in themselves, 
but just a part of the growing up process. 

There are several links associating anxiety 
with sex. If we regard sex in the broadest 
sense as the close contact of two bodies, 
there is first the sense of reassurance which 
the infant gets from contact with the mother. 
This factor remains an aspect of sex even 
in adult life, and prompts the reflection that 
the fashion of twin beds for married couples 
may conduce to the prevalence of anxiety 
states. 

To share a bed night after night, and to 
feel another body in close proximity to one’s 
may offend the modern sense of 
hygiene. But it can also build up a sense 
of one-ness which enables both to stand up 
to life better, giving the courage which is 


-© the antithesis of anxious fears. Couples who 


are furnishing should bear this in mind and 
not let the fear of being thought old- 
fashioned deter them from following their 
instinct. 

Then there is the anxiety due to ignorance 
of the functions of the body and the workings 
of the sex instinct. Children who are put 
off with the legend of the stork, etc., are 
quite unprepared for the development of 
their own bodies, and the mystery of life 


x7 
fills them with fear. Reverence for the body 
cannot develop when it is made the seat 
of shame; instead, the wholeness of the 
individual is impaired, robbing him of 
confidence and courage. 

Later in life comes the anxiety neurosis 
of engaged couples due to the necessary 
frustration of an instinct which is being 
constantly stimulated by proximity. Those 
who are aware of this danger can ration 
their embraces accordingly. Similar anxiety 
states can occur in wedlock when ignorance 
or wrong methods lead to frustration. 

Anxiety readily develops, too, in the man 
who, for one reason or another fears he is 
losing his virility, and also in the married 
woman who has clamped down on her 
instinct for maternity. Life demands a 
fulfilment of oneself in so far as circum- 
stances permit and also an acceptance of 
personal and social limitations. To be 
restricted by fear is to make fear one’s 
constant companion. Since life is a battle 
it must also be an adventure and takin 
risks must be part of living. £ 

It is natural for the individual to wish 
to keep his body fit, but anxiety to do so 
leading to regimes, diets and fads defeats 
its object since the chronic fear we call 
anxiety is itself a danger to health. Man 
mothers foolishly hedge in the child eth, 
restrictions which give it the impression that 
danger lurks on every hand, and that safet 
lies in “wrapping up” and in the abies 
of prohibitions affecting every activity. It 
is difficult for one who has had such 
training to grow up carefree. i 

The soldier, as we have seen, requires 
courage and faith in himself, and he gets 
this latter by exercise in the use of Si 
weapons. 

We have our instincts with which to cope 
with life, and these require exercise a 
order that we may control them, and if 
necessary, sublimate, Self-assertion can be 
trained so that it becomes, not cockiness, 


Programme for Happiness 


O live content with small means; to 

seek elegance rather than luxury. 
and refinement rather than fashion; to be 
worthy, not respectable, and wealthy 
not rich; to study hard, think quietly, 
talk gently, act frankly; to listen to the 
stars and birds, to babes and sages, with 
open heart; to bear all cheerfully, do all 
bravely, await occasions, hurry never; in 
a word to let the spiritual, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through the com- 
mon.— William Henry Channing. 
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but self-reliance. Acquisitiveness and greed 
can be toned down so that we do not ask 
for more than our share; sex can be 
disciplined so that it becomes other than 
lust. Fear, which has a survival value, can 
be pushed on one side so that we no longer 
hang back “because of,” but proceed “in 
spite of.” 

And what about aggressiveness and the 
fighting spirit? Do we not need these? Most 
certainly we do! 

Asoldier presupposes an enemy, and there 
is no lack of these. Wherever there is injustice 
and exploitation of man by man there we 
should be in the forefront of the battle. The 
cry of the destitute and homeless should be 
our bugle call to action. 

We refer to the armed forces as “the 
Services,” and it is service which should 
be our watchword through life. This is the 
answer to those whose lives are being 
cramped by frustration, anxiety and fear. 
Whether your fears were caused in infancy, 
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conditioned in childhood or due a = 
getting what you hoped for from life in 
are none the less selfish, and if you 
beyond self they cannot exist. 
colar can help you to nieces 
factors in life which are adding to any A 
and of which you may not have naie t 
importance, but do not let it rest net 
Alter the habit of anxiety by n 
thinking and doing, and oe the hu: 

o co-operate with others. i 
p the imagination by E 
those things which are beautiful, ae Hs 
and lovely, and picture a napr Aea ké 
every day instead of cowering poe 
vision of impossible tasks to get page 
There is always something you ate ion 
the actual present moment, and it 
which drives out fear. w 

Then, when the time comes for you had 
emerge from the battle of life, you Teron 
undefeated and your influence wi 
in the lives of others! 


The Psychology of Sport 


by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


OE of the most amazing phenomena 
“of modern life is the growth of popular 
Interest in sports, Football, cricket, and 
orse-racing attract ever-increasing crowds. 
hen seventy-five thousand people 
attend a football match a psychological 
reason greater than interest in the game 
itself is at work. This psychological reason 
is the need of empathy with success—that is, 


close association with the successful conquest 
of obstacles, 


Since the days of the Roman circus, 
Mass attendanc 


€ at athletic contests has 
cen a constant phenomenon of civilisation. 


odern man, pressed by the drabness of 
the machine age, needs 


Opportunities for i 
Successful power, both to glo 
compensation for his own wi 


to the hunger and pl 
designed to make their liv 


never the conditions of human life 


an 
become especially burdensome, the Pein 
spirit invents a device for gba ne 
and encouraging its resistance to a written 
The Decameron of Boccaccio lague; 
as an escape from the horrors of the E 6 
The circus was born of the squa 
decadent Rome. i n of 
The spectacle of super football is por 
the discouragement of the machine age. 


: diffi- 

When the human race gets Five ‘wit 
culties that can no longer be fac cant 
equanimity it has developed a the 


technique which can be crystallised in 
phrase, “‘Let’s change the subject. 

Sometimes the change of subject Sr 
a real Frankenstein’s monster a tells 
elevated into a secondary goal. History the 
us of the bestiality and debauchery © 
Roman circus, 


ITS VALUE 


ia dnt UD 
Both active and passive participation’ g 

sport play an important role in tie Pons 
life. They are closely related to piet é 
and hobbies; they serve as a ese ol 
increasing our knowledge of the wor and 
extending the sphere of our activities P 
of enlarging our opportunities for identi 
tion and emphatic training. 


becomes 


"an 
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The chief value of sport lies in the fact 
that it offers an opportunity of being both 
a spectator and a participant. 

_ The complete human being should 
interest himself in some athletic sport 
which will give him not only the oppor- 
_ tunity of identification with successful power, 
but the opportunity of establishing a new 
arena in which he can gain diversion. 
_ The business of “Lets change the sub- 
ject” is one of the emergency devices of the 
human mind. 

A great deal of significance and happiness 
may be attained by participation in a sport, 
appropriate to your physical constitution 
and your available time. 
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There is a very real sense of goodness 
and happiness to be derived from the 
playing of golf or tennis, from riding a 
horse, or sailing a boat. The more de- 
centralised and depersonalised our civilisa- 
tion becomes, the less each individual is 
granted the opportunities for achieving 
significance and a sense of goodness in his 
work or social relations. 

The importance of having some athletic 
activity in which one can experience the 
goodness of one’s body in action, and a 
sense of wholesome fatigue, is all the greater 
in our machine age when robust physical 
struggle is almost unknown. 

(Next: Philosophies of Life.) 


If You Are Living on 


Your Nerves— 
by C. H. Teear, B.A. 


HEN I was a youngster, an elderly 

friend owned what used to be called a 
“Tin Lizzie.” This high straight-backed old 
Ford car was a relic of motoring’s early 
days, and it was the business of starting it 
that intrigued us. You wound and you 
wound with a long handle, until suddenly 
it spluttered into life. ‘The engine raced. 
The chassis quivered. The whole vehicle 
shivered and shook with the strain. 

It was a wonderful old car but, my word, 
how hard it worked to keep going! 

Certain people are exactly like that car. 
Joe, for instance. Joc is not satisfied with 
living one day at a time, or even a month 
ahead. He keeps worrying about what may 
happen, five, ten, twenty years hence. 

Will he be dead then, he wonders, and, 
if so, will his wife be able to manage? Is he 
carrying enough insurance to augment the 
pension he will get? He wants his boy—at 
the moment a child of ten—to go to a 
university. But the professions are over- 
crowded, so is this such a good idea? 

You think this is crazy? Then listen to 
Mary. “I’m scared to see my husband 
going to business and the children leaving 
for school. I worry so much about accidents. 
I’m fussing all the time—about people 
coming in for the evening and having to 
entertain them, whether the maid will give 
Notice, whether a cake will burn. Every- 
thing has become a burden.” 

Joe is forty and Mary thirty-one. Now 


meet Linda, a college student aged nineteen, 
“I wish I could control this awful tense 
feeling,” she says. “It’s just as though 
everything’s bunched up inside me even 
when there’s no reason why I should be 
nervous, like going to a party. I’m keen on 
parties and I usually enjoy them, but Pd 
enjoy them a lot more if I didn’t get so 
tense. As for such things as interviews and 
examinations, well, I never really do m 
best because I can’t,” i 


What is the Worst? 


Like that old-fashioned “Tin Lizzie,” 
Joe, Mary and Linda manage to keep 
moving but it’s hard going and they are 
taking too much out of themselves. When we 
do this, we bother not only ourselves but the 
people who have to live and work with us 
Living on your nerves can be as catching ae 
the common cold. 

The most noticeable symptom of this 
trouble is a tendency to cross bridges before 
we come to them. We imagine eve 
= snag and see every pitfall that may 
arise, Our mind is tuned i S 
B A in to expect danger 

Of course, to some degree we musi 
look and plan ahead. We cant just live = 
today and let tomorrow go hang. But when 
looking ahead weakens our power of going 
ahead it is time to call a halt to it. 

What can we do? The best way to beat 
this particular bogey is to sit quietly by 
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oneself and imagine the very worst that can 
happen. 

Think for a moment! We could lose our 
loved ones. A tragedy indeed, and a salient 
test of our manhood and womanhood. Yet, 
as we know, thousands have to face it and 
bravely master themselves and their grief. 

We could die. If we are Christians, we 
know we pass into the care of a loving God. 
If we cannot believe this, then death is the 
end of us and our problems. 

We could lose our health, sight, other 
senses. Another cruel blow which others have 
endured before us and which we would not 
be left to bear alone. 

Last, and least of all, we could lose our 
money. A hateful experience but, again, 
one which has been the lot of countless 
others who have faced it with courage and 
won through. 

Reasonable thought for the Suture. The courage 
to do our best and leave it at that. This, not 
worrying over trouble before it happens, is the wise 
attitude, 

_ Another symptom of “living on nerves” 
is to make ourselves tired before we actually 
accomplish anything. Perhaps an ordeal 
lies ahead like an interview or an examina- 
tion, We live and re-live this in our minds, 
worrying whether the interviewer will be 


mice to us or what questions we will be 
asked, 


Zest for Life 

OF course, it is useful to try to put our- 
selves in the other person’s place, to ask 
ourselves, for instance: “If I were the 
interviewer, what would I want to know?” 
But this is purposeful thinking, a very 
different thing from driving ourselves into a 
state of nervous exhaustion. 

You know the kind of thing. Mother faces 
a busy day and keeps wondering however 
she will manage to get through it. We can 
reach a stage when it is fatiguing just 
thinking about what lies ahead because each 
task seems so hard and monotonous. 

Life which should be richly satisfying can 
become a succession of these tasks, a never- 
ending pile of things which have to be done. 
Sometimes, it means racing against time. 
Often, we get into the habit of racing 
because we are sick of the whole weary 
business and want to put it behind us as 
quickly as possible. Our trouble is that we 
have lost our sense of rhythm and our zest for 
life. 

When we live on our nerves like this, no 
wonder we are worn out and beaten before 
we really get started. We are burning up 
our precious energy worrying about how we 

will manage to get through the day; hating 
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the necessity of having to get down to 
monotonous work or jobs we dislike; 
dreading not being able to get things done 
in time; afraid of failing, or making 
mistakes, or not pleasing people. 

In fact, we are wasting our energy on 
anything and everything but doing the job. 


Recapture Enjoyment 


There is only one answer. Take yourself 
in hand and drastically organise your work, 
if necessary asking someone to help with 
suggestions. Get it down to the bare 
essentials. Cut out all those fussy unnecessary 
details which always clutter up the lives of 
nervous over-strained people. Be severe with 
yourself. Work out your programme an 
stick to it. 

You must learn to work wisely and 
economically and to spare yourself as, much 
as possible. You must give yourself time to 
recapture your enjoyment of life and your 
sense of fulfilment. Acquire a job you like 
better if you can manage it, or, failing this, 
an interest that will provide scope for your 
talents. Give yourself the chance to breathe, 
to relax, to regain your awareness of the 
rhythm of life. 

Finally, do check on your sense of personal 
importance. So many of us drive ourselves 
to the point of breakdown because we 
exaggerate this out of all proportion. We 
get into the habit of thinking ourselves 
indispensable, of shouldering more respon- 
sibility than is necessary or desirable, of 
trying to do too much, We refuse to delegate 
work to others even when they are willing 
and capable of helping us. 

It could be that you are one of those 
people who will not trust others to do things 
for them. Like a woman who stands over 
another experienced woman, and expects 
her to do the washing or lay a table to her 
exact instructions, 

Women are not the only offenders in this 
respect. Most of us know men who insist in 


Paired Thoughts 


i character, in manner, in style, in all 
things, the supreme excellence is sim- 
plicity.—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The 
art of art, the glory of expression and the 
sunshine of the light of letters, is sim- 
plicity.—Walt Whitman. 


eS eens is one of the permanent 
and certain characteristics of # 
vigorous intellect.—Johnson. The best 
and most important part of every ma 
education is that which he gives himsett- 


—Gibbon. — 
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doing far too much and doing it their way. 
Sometimes, they bring their business habits 
into the home, harassing their wives and 
familics with their insistence on petty rules 
and details. 

If you notice this tendency in yourself, 
stop it now before it is too late. Encourage 
others to help, especially young people. But 
give them interesting jobs to do and do not 
grumble if they are not done exactly as you 
would do them. 

We live on our nerves when we cling to 
our sense of importance by fighting against 
youth, and change, and progress, and new 
ideas. Of course it is a losing battle, one 
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that is bound to end in our defeat. Mean- 
while, what a strain we put on ourselves and 
ae How much friction we cause, and 
ow tired we make ourselves and everyone 

Don’t do it! Let life and change and 
progress carry you along with them. Work 
and play with others, regarding yourself 
merely as one of the team whether in office 
or home. 

In this way, the engine will run smoothl 
and easily with wear-and-tear reduced to a 
minimum. You will find that you can take 
everything in your stride, and have some- 
thing in reserve when you need it. 


The Importance of Your 
Appearance 


by Stephen Winward, MA, B.D. 


Waar an amazing transformation has 
taken place within the last two years 
in the outward appearance of Bill Jones! 

During his sixteenth year, in spite of 
constant nagging by his parents, he usually 
contrived to look scruffy, untidy and 
generally neglected. He seldom took a bath, 
and the local barber rarely saw him. 

But all that was two years ago. Now he is 
eighteen and is in love with Joan Carpenter. 
He now spends hours selecting just the right 
shirts, and not a single spot or mark can be 
seen on his carefully tailored and neatly 
pressed suits. He is neat, clean, smart, 
attractive, because he now attaches the 
utmost importance to his outward appear- 
ance. 

‘All Bill’s friends and family smiled as 
they witnessed the transformation and saw 
him swing from one extreme to the other. 
But Bill is right; he has grasped by intuition 
an important truth. Our outward appear- 
ance does matter—and not only during the 
days of courtship. 

Tt often happens, for example, that a wife, 
because of the many demands made upon 
her by babies and household duties, becomes 
entirely neglectful of her dress and gencral 
appearance. This is sometimes one of the 
factors contributing to the breakdown of a 
marriage. 

There is a widespread idea that if only a 
person is sound in character, good at heart, 
then outward appearance does not matter. 
This is wrong. Certainly inner character 


matters far more than outer a 
i r ppearance. 
but the one is no substitute for the other. lt 
is truc that Christ rebuked the Pharisees 
for cleansing the outside of the cup and 
leaving the inside “full of extortion and 
rapacity.” But he did not, in urging them 
to be sound and right in heart and charac. 
ter, instruct them to neglect rd 
appearance. a 

“First cleanse the inside of th 

t S ec 

the outside also may be clean.” up, thai 


— A Reyelation 

What we are inside should, and in fact 
does, express itself outside. It is because 
Bill Jones has undergone an inner transfor- 
mation from boyhood to manhood that he 
becomes different in outward appearance 
If a wife is neglectful of her outward 
appearance, then that is a revelation of 
something inward; she is no longer suffi 
ciently concerned to be attractiv x 
husband. see 
ante outer is a revelation of the inner. 
at is why it matters. And it m; sina 
twofold way. Ar 
Let us think first of the influence of our 
outward appearance upon others. It is an 
accepted fact in the publishing trade that 
the outer cover of a book has a considerable 
influence upon sales. People are attracted to 
a book with a colourful picture on the 
jacket, or with an artistic design on the 
cover. Indeed it has sometimes happened 
that the first edition of a book with a plain 
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and dull exterior has sold very slowly. The 
same book re-issued with an attractive pic- 
ture on the jacket has sold like hot cakes. 

Of course people ought not to judge a book 
by its exterior, but by its inner contents; 
but since they are not acquainted with its 
contents, they do in fact judge by its appear- 
ance. 

In this respect, a person is like a book. 
When people first meet us they are not, and 
cannot be, acquainted with our “inner 
contents.” It takes time to get acquainted 
with a person’s real inner worth. People 


judge us therefore first of all by our outward 
appearance, 

Of course this may be unfair and unjust, 
for the proverb 
“appearances are 


is sometimes true that 
deceptive.” We often 


Hes comes not from the 
Power of possession but from the 
power of appreciation. Above most other 

ings it is wise to cultivate the powers 
of appreciation, The greater the number 
of stops in an organ, the greater its 


Possibilities as an instrument of music.” — 
H. W. Sylvester. 


have to revise, 


» in the light of experience, 
our first hasty judgments—whether favour- 
able or adverse—of the character of others. 
_ But appearances are not always decep- 
tive, they are usually revealing. The inner 


character is disclosed in the outward 
appearance in all kinds of subtle ways. If, 
or example, we go about looking grim and 
glum, can we blame People for concluding 
that we are unfriendly at heart and for 
shunning us accordingly? If we are friendly 
at heart, then we must reveal it in our out- 
ward appearance. 

By the smile on our face, the cheerful and 
warm tone of our voice, and the firmness of 
our handclasp, we must manifest outwardly 
that which we feel inwardly. “A man that 
hath friends must show himself friendly” Says 
the Bible. 

For people will react to us not according 
to what we feel inwardly but hide, but 
according to that which We express, em- 
body, and reveal. People often go through 
life lonely and friendless because they lack 
the courage and initiative to give outward 
and visible signs and expressions to their 
deep inner desires for the companionship of 
others, 


“Man looks on the outward appearance” 
is one of those facts which all wise 


folk take into account in their dealings with 


others. You are invited to a party and your 
Ost and hostess quietly note that you have 
Sone to some trouble to look your very best, 
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They rightly take it as a compliment and 
are delighted. 

You kh for a job; the employer makes 
a mental note of your neat and smart 
appearance, and it goes into the scales be 
your favour. You walk down the ann a 
smile benignly on a new neighbour with A 
warm and cheerful “Good morning,” an 
he is impressed with your friendliness. 

In many and various ways we can 
impress others by our outward appearanca 
and provide them with clues by which E 
judge our inner feelings, attitudes a 
intentions. 

But outward appearance not only bat 6 
big influence upon others, it also gga 
boomerang fashion upon oneself. to za 
famous theory of emotion, the psycho Eie 
Lange and James drew attention to it 
effect of outer bodily action upon inn ; 
emotion. “Emotion is a consequence, nol 
the cause, of the bodily expression 
Although this is an overstatement, it coe 
tainly is true that our bodily annans ana 
outer attitudes do evoke and strengthen, 
not create, inner emotions. i 

As William James puts it, “Action — 
to follow feeling, but really an ihe 
feeling go together; and by regulati ape 
action, which is under the direct a the 
the will, we can indirectly regu San 
feeling, which is not. Thus the can 
voluntary path to cheerfulness, if our c ee 
fulness be lost, is to sit up cheerfully rat 
act and speak as if cheerfulness were alr 
there.” 3 

Not only does the inner affect the Gar 
but the outer affects the inner, If re 
yourself smile a number of times, tien eile 
tend to feel friendliness. If you at ed ne 
right with gusto, you will probably i a 
feel cheerful. If you step out brisk A ‘eel 
jauntily holding yourself erect, you wi oe 
more confident and assured. Every outw' the 
manifestation reacts for good or ill upon 
Personality, 

— Inner Effect etl 

Our dress and general appearance andl 
striking illustration of this. Every hus ES 
knows the effect, not only upon his P Aew 
but upon his wife’s general morale, of a m 
hat! The writer Emerson quotes pple ý 
saying “to a woman the conscio 
being well dressed gives a sense 0 aut 
quillity which even religion fails to bes 

his contains more than a little truth. ign 

Why is so much attention an ispit 
devoted in the Army to uniform, to gal 
and polish,” to decorations and gn E 
smartness? Because of the effect of Next 
outward things upon inner morale. 


i 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For Progress and Prosperity 


The most Powerful Stimulus to Success 
the World has ever Known 


ELMANISM is a working course in 
Practical Psychology directed to the needs 
of the average man and woman. 

The Pelman Course is based on over 50 
years’ intensive study concurrent with ex- 
perience in dealing with the difficulties, 
failings, fears, aspirations and ambitions of 
more than 750,000 men and women of all 
ages and occupations in all parts of the 
world. 

You would like your affairs to prosper and 
your income to increase. Pelmanism will help 
you to achieve this and will enable you to 
develop that zest for living which comes with 
an awakened mind; also with quickened 
mental powers, your awakened ability will 
enable you to enjoy those purchasable 
pleasures that come with extra money. 


i i 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


The Way to Success 

The Pelman Training is scientific, precise 
and individual. It can help to make next year 
a fruitful one for you. Pelmanism is a sure way 
to success. A sustained effort over a period of 
a few weeks will yield you dividends that 
will last you your whole life through, and 
give you a steadying encouragement in times 
Of stress, indecision, or fatigue. 

Pelmanism will rapidly and permanently 
banish defects and weaknesses. It will keep 
your mind vigilant and self-reliant, and 
develop valuable positive qualities. vs 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of living 
for ordinary sensible people who wish to make 
the best of themselves at all times and under 
all circumstances. 

The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy manage- 


ment of life. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 

Pelman Languages Institute teaches 
Spanish and Italian, without 
for particulars and specimen iesson 
ts you, which will be sent 


The 
French, German, 
translation. Writ? 
of the language that interes 


gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces 
Pelman Languages Institute, 
160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcom: 
na e defects 
and failings. Amongst those most oft 
with are the following :— Shira suey 


Inertia Pessimism 
Timidity Forgetfulness 
Indecision Indefiniteness 
Depression Procrastination 


Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 

Pelmanism awakens dormant faculties. It 
develops powers you never thought you 
Possessed is ore giens mental attributes 
which are valuable in every career and 
aspect of living. It jke i as ane 


—Optimism —Courage 
—Judgment —Initiative 
—Self-Control — Will- Power 
—Concentration —Resourcefulness 


—Self-Confidence —Presence of Mind 
: Whatever your age, whatever your occupa- 
tion, Pelmanism will free your mind from 
feelings of Frustration and Inferiority and 
change for the better your whole outlook on 
ife. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the appli 

å aCe 
tions themselves. An experienced ana Cn 
pathetic instructional staff shows them, in 
exact Sete how to apply the principles of 
elmanism to their own cir ` è! 
FA cumstances and 


Send for the Free Book 
The Pelman Course is simple and inte: i 

and takes up very little time; you ean fen 
on the most convenient terms. The Course i: 
fully described in “The Science of Success” 
which will be sent you, gratis and post free, 
on application to:— A 

IN PPLMAN INSTITUTE 

, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Str 

London, Wie eer 


Established over 50 years. 


y---POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY.-~—. 
To the Pelman Institute, 160, Norfolk A 
Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1. H 
Please send me, gratis and post free, H 
“The Science of Success” i 
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PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 

Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 Pinter dae 
DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). PA RIS, 
276 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 
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time you are feeling depressed and dejected, 
why not try the following experiment? Go 
and have a bath, spruce yourself up, put on 
your very best dress or suit and go out 
somewhere. The transformation in outward 
appearance certainly reacts powerfully upon 
inner feelings and may in itself be sufficient 
to banish an unhelpful mood. 

Yes, your clothes can change your morale. 
It has been said, “You can change your 
personality several times a day merely by 
changing your outfit.” 

To sum up—your outward appearance 
has a dual effect. For good or ill, it makes 
an impression both upon others and upon 
yourself. In order that the impression may 
be for good and not for ill, it is worth while 
giving attention to the four factors which, 
combined, make up our appearance: 


1.— Your dress. The wise Shakespeare tells 
us “the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
One of his characters, Polonius, gives this 
advice about dress to his son Laertes: 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, But 
not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy.” 
Let your clothes be as good and smart as 
you can afford, but not “loud” or garish. 

Our clothes should fit us, suit us, in more 
than the physical sense. Even if we cannot 
afford expensive clothes, we can always be 
neat and smart. Time spent in removing 
marks and spots, in brushing and pressing; 
money spent in having our clothes cleaned 
regularly, is well spent. Loud, fancy and 
outlandish clothes are natural enough for 
adolescents, but should be avoided by those 
of riper years, 

On the other hand, the clothes of British 
men in particular often go to the other 
extreme of being too plain, dark, and drab, 
A touch of colour in dress, as in the furnish- 
ings of a home, has a buoyant effect upon 
the spirit. To be dressed suitably to the 
occasion also gives self-confidence, and 


tends to banish embarrassment and self- 
consciousness. 


2.—Personal cleanliness and neatness. 


2 u It is 
neither possible nor desirable that wes. 


hould 
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e always clean, spick and span. No one 
A this of the rialininies or the engine 
driver, the ploughman or gardener, when at 

ork, . . er: 
There is clean dirt, and dirty dirt; soil is 
perfectly in place in the garden age 
out of place on the dining-room table. It 
dirty dirt—grime where and when it nee 
not be—that makes a person offensive. p 

Personal hygiene is part of the aue a 
man to man. The frequent bath, the care! w 
daily shave, the regular haircut, the use o! 
tooth-brush and nail-file—all consume ee 
and money, but they pay rich dividends i 
personal happiness and social success. 


1 
—Our stand and stance. The genera 
eg! in which we hold and deport gpm 
selves makes an impression (perhaps uncon 
sciously) both upon ourselves and others. z 
Some people seem to loll and loungo o 
stoop and shuffle through life, as i a 
were perpetually clad in a dressing-g' k 
and carpet slippers. The human beme od 
intended to be komo erectus, not si a 
pompous indeed, but erect and digni Eha 
How much better so many of sive E 
appear after a short spell of military t aji 
ing. A healthy person at least (for one 
share that blessing) should have an é A 
jauntiness, a graceful and easy spea 
ness, a sense of the goodness of life expre: 
in his very carriage and deportment. 


4.—Smile! Last, but not least in the ale 
ments which make up a man’s au a 
appearance is the general Gules fo} Tie 
face, and in particular his smile. sant 
ancient Chinese recognised the impor SAAD. 
of this in social life in their proverb aa i 
without a smiling face must not Op 
shop.” i 

When you return home from work, Yke 
dog does not speak, but he lets you are va, 
is right glad to see you by wagging hi rder 

There is no need for us to speak in = of 
to tell people we are pleased to see the a j 
that we like them very much. We can $ 
all with a smile! 


your 


ew th ~ Remember 


TE is a fallacy that some of us were born 
with good memories while others were 
given bad ones. Just as exercise will develop 


a person’s body so it will develop his 
memory. 


by Alan Douglas 


pe 
ing can 
The process of remembering reten- 


divided into four sections—learning, 
tion, recall and recognition. 


an 
It is commonly believed that the hum? a 


aa oe o 
mind is able to know so much and no m 
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and that for every new fact acquired, 
another is forgotten. This is entirely wrong, 
for once a fact has been learned it is stored 
in the memory for ever, consciously or 
unconsciously. 

_ With this ever-increasing stock of facts, it 
is a process of association which enables 
you to add to your storchouse of knowledge 
and provides a means whereby a fact can 
be recalled. 

Again, there are four laws of association. 

If we think of a place there is usually 
something with which we associate it. In 
the case of Johannesburg it is obviously the 
gold mines. 

Associations of time with events, such as 
1066 with the Battle of Hastings, form the 
second law. 

Similar things can be associated such as 
the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific Ocean 
and a dog with a cat. 

And fourthly there is the association by 
contrast as an ant is in contrast to an 
elephant. 

How often, for instance, have you seen or 
heard something which has reminded you 
of something else? This is just the memory 
at work using the process of association and 


relationship. 
TWO METHODS 


One must note, however, that there are 
two ways of learning. One is by logical and 
intelligent reasoning and thinking, in which 
case the laws of association are used exten- 
sively, and the other is by rote or parrot 
fashion. Here there is little meaning to any- 
thing learned. It is just an isolated fact 
possessing no degree of significance or 
interest and such a fact, although retained 
by the memory, will not be remembered 
consciously. 

Retention of facts depends upon the 
method of learning. Where there is no 
logical plan by which facts can be remem- 
bered such as, for instance, the number of 
days in each month, a mnemonic can be 
used. The mnemonic which everybody uses 
for this goes, “Thirty days hath Septem- 
bers...” 

Thus there are ways and means of sub- 
mitting everything to memory and having 
facts readily on the tip of your tongue when 
required. I remember the number of a 
friend’s car which is 3684 by remembering 
that 3 is half of 6, and 4 is half of 8, and the 
smallest digits are at the ends of the number. 

Rhythm can also help you to memorise. 
There is a method of learning the morse 
code by using words, the rhythm of which 
coincide with the rhythm of the dots and 
dashes symbolizing each letter. I remember 
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Make Writing 
Your Hobby 
NOW 


If you are interested in writin, 
4 gasa 
of extra income, you should apply tothe 
Regent Institute for a copy of “How t 
Succeed as a Writer.” 3 
This informative booklet, in additi 
as 1 , ition 
giving full details of the highly successi 
literary sores conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school, shows that iti i 
the ideal hobby. ee 
Students have sold their article i 
i s and storii 
to more „than 1,550 different journals, So 
practical is the tuition that many pupils get 
into print during tuition. Fe 
Among the subjects covered b: 
are the following Z mame booklet 


(a) The New Writer’s Chance. 

(b) Short Story Openings. 

(c) What Editors Want. 

(d) Earning While Learning. 

(e) The Ideal Hobby. 

(f) Free Criticism Offer. 

(g) The, Ricommesdea Courses for 
(b) Individual Tuition. 

(i) A Notable Record of Success. 


Send to-day for 


“HOW TO SUCCEED 
AS A WRITER” 


[ and “Subjects that Sell Today” 


Take the first step now. Send 
stamp to The Regent Institute “wet: 
X/42D), Palace Gate, London, W.8, Bea 
copy of “Subjects that Sell Today” (a special 
bulletin for new writers) and “How to Su si 
as a Writer” (the prospectus). ccesd 
There are many people who, as a 
of applying for particulars of the Ra 
courses, have been enabled to earn conside; 
able sums in leisure hours. i 


Send for the special bulletin 
prospectus NOW. There is no aa fe 


By applying promptly you will have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very moderate terms, 
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S you think, you travel. As you love, 
Ns attract. You are today where 
your thoughts have brought you. You 
will be tomorrow where your thoughts 
take you. You cannot escape the result 
of your thoughts but you can endure and 
learn, can accept and be glad.— James 


Allen. 


* 


E is a good and safe rule to sojourn in 
every place as if you meant to spend 
your life there, never omitting an oppor- 
tunity of doing a kindness, or speaking a 
true word, or making a friend. —Ruskin. 


| 
my own telephone number by its rhythm— 
two double three eight-two. 

OF course, one of the biggest factors in 
helping to memorise material is interest. A 
child might have the greatest difficulty in 
remembering a lot of historical dates and 
yet will remember football and cricket 
scores, names of players, teams, etc., with- 
out effort, merely because he is interested. 

From an educational point of view the 
more interesting a teacher can make his 
subject, the more likely that subject will be 
learned and retained in the memory. 


RECALL 


Let us consider now the third section in 
the process of memorising—the recall. 

An ideal illustration of this is the man 
who says he has lost a screwdriver . . . can’t 
remember where he put it... remembers 
using it in the garage on Monday morning 
and then . . . now did he use it on Tuesday 
on that packing case or was it the other one? 
No, it was that one and he remembers 
leaving it on the shelf. And so he gradually 
recalls what has happened to his screw- 
driver. 

Sometimes this does not work immediately 
and the best thing to do is to drop the 
matter entirely, Ten to one the answer will 
come to you in a flash later on, 

Which leads us on to the fourth aspect of 
memory which is recognition, The fact that 
you have recalled his name means that 
you also recognise it as being the name by 
which you have learned to know him. 

It is possible for a fact to be recalled but 
not recognised. An example of this 
unconscious plagiarism. 

More often, however, a fact may be 
recognised which cannot be recalled. You 
may unsuccessfully try to recall the name of 
a tune, but immediately it is mentioned you 
recognise it as being correct. 

Conditions of the memory vary also, 


is 
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depending on whether that person wants to 
remember something or not. A man was 
always extremely rude to any person who 
wore a waxed moustache. The resistance 
put up by his memory was broken down 
eventually and it was discovered that ne 
years ago he had been insulted anc 
humiliated by a man with a waxed mous- 
tache. This incident, which he preferred to 
forget, was relegated to his ee ais 
memory but it continued to affect ki 
conscious life on those occasions when he 
met a man with a waxed moustache. 3 

On the other hand, a thing that you van 
to remember because of your interest in 4 
may show itself when you do not expect 1t. 


MISTAKES 


How often have you written down a i 
and for some reason have incorran t 
written down the following month? In pen 
probability you are looking torenta, eed 
event, perhaps your annual leave, : ve 
the following moni and this fact is 
most in your mind. i : 

The say of the memory is an popes 
subject, and in this article we ao A 
glance over the important points. A 
these important pointa is—how ca 
improve your memory? , i 

Party Fames are good but byiouilg SET 
not be played all the time. The mos m 
mon is the one where a tray with mog 
different objects on it is shown to the es 
testants for a period of a minute. It is an 
removed and they must write down as mi 
of the objects as they can remember. oiy 

In another game the players have isi 
to complete a selection of advertit ae 
from which, perhaps, the name o ae 
product, a slogan or the manufactu 
name has been cut. 


EXERCISE 


The best method of improving oon 
memory is to spend at least a quarter 0! at 
hour every day exercising it. When you F A 
home from the office, try to WUE ert 
position of everything that is in it. ag 
check up on your memory on the follow 
day. 

Tey to remember the sequence of events 
throughout the day. 

hie Hee names of all the people to phen 
you were introduced during the day. a 
try to visualise them and mentally descr! 
them to someone else. > á 

Get that mind of yours working PA 
thinking and do away with all those 
unnecessary notes and knotted handker 
chiefs. It will not be easy but it can be done! 
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RELAX—and Become More 
Efficient... 


by H. Nevile Player 


MAY people genuinely believe that by 
working for twelve or fourteen hours 
a day they can achieve more than if they 
only work eight hours a day. 

The simple truth is that none of us can 
continue for long using up more energy 
than can be compensated for by the hours 
of rest we take. Even if we temporarily 
produce more by overwork, the quality of 
our work and its value to other people— 
which, after all, is what we are paid for— 
diminishes. Any temporary financial gain 
may quickly be followed by loss due to a 
lowering of prestige with our employer or 
customers. 

In any case, every hour of overwork has 
eventually to be paid for in compulsory rest. 

It has been established again and again 
in industry that a reduction of excessive 
hours of work results in greater output. 
Workers working long hours develop chronic 
fatigue which slows them down. After a few 
days of working shorter hours the fatigue 
disappears, enabling them to work faster. 

There is, of course, a limit to the point 
to which hours may be reduced and output 
maintained. The idcal working day is one 
in which the energy used in work can be 
exactly compensated for by a reasonable 
amount of recreation and a normal night’s 


sleep. 


Have a Change ..- 

The proportion varies with different 
individuals and different types of work. 
Some people appear to need less sleep than 
others. Perhaps they sleep more efficiently— 
a point we shall discuss later. For most 
normal occupations and for the average 
person an eight-hour working day seems 
reasonable enough, but in types of work 
calling for highly skilled and delicate 
manipulation, such as the making of pre- 
cision instruments, this has been found to 
be too long. 

In the case of the executive who 
divides his time each day among such vary- 
ing activities as routine administration, 
interviewing, conferences, discussions and 
creative work; much longer hours can be 
worked without fatigue. For those engaged 
on purely intellectual activity, scientific 
research for example, five hours is probably 


the limit during which concentrated atten- 
tion can be effectively maintained. 

Resting does not necessarily mean sleepin; 
or remaining still. The brainworker wie 
spends his evenings arduously digging his 
garden probably derives more benefit from 
this change of occupation than he would 
from dozing by the fire. A week’s holiday in ` 
completely new surroundings, even though 
it isa week A bie and varied activi- 
ies, is more benefici 
uep i mor al to most of us than a 

Change of any kind is salutary, even 
from one mental occupation to another. To 
quote Sir Winston Churchill: “Change is 
the master-key. A man can wear out a 
particular pari of his mind by continually 
using it and tiring it, ju 
the elbows of arene! owe ay 

‘The late General Smuts loved to relax 
with children. He not only derived great 
joy from their presence, but they seemed to 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your positi 

prospects a University foe ia 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
without University residence: it 
is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two), 
You can prepare for these aT HOME 
AND IN LEISURE HOURS with the 
experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted by a 
staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors 
Wolsey Hall Courses have enabled 
thousands of men and women t 
obtain degrees, thereby increasing 
their mental abilities, widening ther 
outlook and raising their status. p 


e WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


to C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Di 
Shaky Dank mieg EO 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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rest his mind and restore his faith 
nature, 


in human 


Sleep, however, is the most complete and 


efficient method of resting. We 


should all 


of us adjust our hours of sleep so as to awake 


refreshed and ready for the day’s 


work each 


morning. If we wake sluggish and tired, 
our night’s rest has not been sufficient to 
completely eliminate the fatigue of the 


Previous day. 


It may seem strange to talk about sleeping 
efficiently, but if we give the matter a little 
thought we shall see that, with only a 


limited amount of sleep by which 
the energy expended at work, 


to replace 
the more 


energy we can replace in the time available 
the more we shall be able to expend on the 


following day. 
Inability to relax is one of 


the main 


causes of poor sleep. Muscles incompletely 
relaxed continue to use up energy during 
sleep. It is like trying to re-charge a car 
battery with the headlamps switched on. 
Complete muscular relaxation comes 
naturally to animals, but civilised man has 
to practise the art. Begin by lying perfectly 
still and imagining that you are immenscly 
heavy and that your body is falling through 
space. Having got the general feeling, pay 
deliberate attention to the sensations of 
muscular contraction in the separate parts 
of your body; first your head and neck, 


then your chest, back, abdomen 
and toes and finally your arms, 
fingers. Try to untense them one 
you locate them mentally. 


, legs, feet 
hands and 
by one as 


he more you practise this, the easier it 
gunn vec tually you will be able to 
relax so completely that if you lic that w 
until morning your body will be thoroughly 
rested whether you actually sleep or not. 


Jittery Symptoms... 


As a result of the stresses and strains of 
modern life, many people exist in a con- 
tinuous state of what is termed peur 
cular hypertension and suffer both = 
and physically from its effects. Among 
symptoms are fidgeting, nail-biting, Pet 
ing joints, tenseness of the mouth, fac 
wrinkles, nervous laughter, footstappiney 
finger-drumming, inability to sit still or 
walk slowly, and chain-smoking. _ ef 

Many women spend pounds in min 
massage and beauty treatments to com : 
disfiguring lines and wrinkles, when all they 
need is to learn how to relax. ee 

The ability to relax has a marked e a 
on personality, creating aclconfidence:s 5 
poise, and eliminating pigeon i 
practically impossible for a person OE 
thoroughly relaxed to become ae, aed 
cult and problem children have deve: a 
into normal, good-tempered, happy 
when taught relaxation. p ihe 

In brief then, if you want to ippa 
quality and output of your , work, po pee 
your ambitions, maintain your jisai r 
live with zest, this is the recipe: work sho 
hours, sleep longer, and learn to relax. 


Understanding and Overcoming 
Your Shyness 


by Dr. R. W. Wilde, M.A., B.Sc. 


T NEVER go into a room with people in 


it without agonising over 
think of me,” said a friend of mi 


what they 


ne. “I never 


say a word in company without quaking in 
the stomach, and dreading what sort of 
Teception my words will get. I’ve never in 
my life spoken from a public platform; I 


think I should collapse if I tri 
even among my closest friends 
ever completely at my ease. 


ed it. And 
Pm hardly 


“What on earth is wrong with me? I 
don’t think I’m a hopeless coward; I went 


through the war as well as 
although it sounds ridiculous, 


most, But, 
Pm pretty 


well as scared of what people will say and 
think of me, as I was of bombs.” ith 
This man was a well-made person, Wi 
more than an average share of good 100 a 
He had done quite well in his work gon 
research chemist. His intelligence was abo 
the normal. Yet here he was, hindered oo 
fettered by his shyness, a prey to all so $ 
of inner devastating fears and misgiving?» 
the victim of an over-developed s¢ 
consciousness that would not let him rest. 3 
Let us see what can be said to thes 
people who are slaves to shyness, who bay 
an almost morbid fear of what others thin! 


| 


| 
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(1) In the first place, my friend ought 
to know that he is much more normal than 
he suspects. I mean by this, that the shyness 
and self-consciousness of which he com- 
plained are a normal part of our common 
human make-up. 

The fact is that there exist in all of us two 
twin and complementary instincts or pro- 
pensities: self-assertion and self-abasement. 
The late Professor William McDougall, one 
of the outstanding authorities on instinct 
psychology, said, “A clear recognition and 
understanding of these two instincts is of 
the first importance for the psychology of 
character. They have a place in the native 
constitution of the human mind.” 


Herd Instinct 

Man is essentially a social animal. He 
finds much of his satisfaction in social 
experience, the sharing of life with his 
fellows, the pursuit of communal interests. 
None of us would be comfortable for long 

-in sheer and utter isolation from our 
fellows; that is why solitary confinement is 
one of the cruellest forms of punishment. 
And, on the historical level, we were social 
before we were individual; life in primitive 
societies is almost wholly a matter of the 
herd, Individuality is, on the biological 
scale, a comparatively late acquirement, 

This is why, on the whole, the instinct 
of self-abasement is stronger than the 
instinct of self-assertion. The pull of the 
“herd” is strong upon each of us. Anything 
that sets the individual over against the 
herd, induces the feeling of the one over 
against the many, exaggerates our sense of 
isolation or aloneness, and tends to be 
uncomfortable. 

To get up on a platform and face an 
audience produces this sense of separateness, 
and at once stimulates our instinct of self- 
abasement or negative self-fecling. To dress 
markedly different from other folk is a feat 
that few of us dare attempt; who would 
care to walk down the street wearing a top 
hat and shorts? 

To hold opinions that are unpopular, to 
take a line that is not generally approved, 
to act in widely unconventional ways—all 
these bring us up against that instinct of 
social cohesiveness, solidarity, and sub- 
mergence in the mass, that is one of the 
basic propensities of our human make-up. 

My friend was nothing like so abnormal 
as he imagined. His inner quakings and 
misgivings were only a slightly exaggerated 
form of what lives and moves in all of us. 
We are responsive to the herd, susceptible 
to the feelings and judgment of our fellows, 
Just because we are human. 
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(2) But this basic and universal impulse 
to negative self-feeling may be exaggerated 
and increased by our early experiences. The 
ideal is that positive and negative self- 
feeling—self-assertion and self-abasement— 
should be balanced and broadly equal. But 
this, like most ideal conditions, is rarely 
attained. 

What is there, in our early experience, 
that can serve to exaggerate and over- 
stimulate the negative self-impulse over 
against the positive self-impulse? 

There are various factors. An over- 
sheltered childhood can do it, any set of 
conditions whereby the growing youngster 
is not brought into the rough and tumble 
of shared experience, and made able to 
stand the criticism and opposition of his 
fellows. That is why only children tend to 
be over-sensitive and unduly self-conscious. 

But, equally, carping criticism and con- 
stant fault-finding on the part of parents 
or teachers can do it. A child whose small 
efforts are continually jeered at and de- 
preciated, tends to become unduly self- 
aware and self-afraid, to be over-sensitive 
to the judgment of his fellows. 

Again, counsels of “perfectionism” can 
do it. A child whose parents demand the 
impossible of him, whose smallest faults and 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 
THIS WINTER 


By the Pelman Method 


HE problem of learning a Foreign 

in half the usual time has been solves pee 
Pelman method is enabling thousands of men and 
women to learn languages without translation, 

By the Pelman method you learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at all’ 


‘Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated, 
You pick up the grammar almost unconsciously 
as you go along. The whole of the instruction is 
evon irough the post. 

he Pelman method of learning language: 
is explained in four little books:— roaie 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, I 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and AKAN 

You can have a free copy of any one of tl 
books, together with a specimen lesson, mete 
writing for it to-day to:— 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
i Pelman Languages Institute, 160. Norfolk M: 
Wigmore Street, London, Wel. S009, 
Please send details of Pelman method of learning, 
: French, German, Spanish, Italian (Gross out three of there) 


Name 
Address 
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misdeamours are exaggerated into enormi- 
ties of immorality, whose wagon is ee 
too long and too often to a star, wi ho 
grow up fearful of his actions, orei aem m 
to the thoughts and feelings of others, anı 

inclined to write off even his finest and 
i fforts. 

E eral the friend who consulted me 
was an only child. As often happens in the 
case of an only child, whose parents have 
all their eggs in one treasured basket, his 
early training had had far too much in it 
of the “perfectionist” character. While his 
occupation of research chemist was in large 
measure a withdrawn and isolated one; 
poring over test-tubes and statistical tables 
in the isolation of a laboratory, he lacked 
the social rough and tumble, the give and 
take, the knock for knock, that life in a 
factory or a bank or a large office necessarily 
entails, 

So that, in his case, to what might be 
termed the basic and normal negative self- 
feeling, had been added an overdose of 
self-abasement by virtue of early experiences 
and later professional calling. 

(3) In the third place my friend, and all 
afflicted like him, would gain much by a 
due appreciation of the facts as I have 
outlined them above. They need to know 
they are not some queer freaks of nature, 
but ordinary, normal human beings, motived 
by the same impulses, subject to the same 
instinctive propensities, as work in all of us. 
At most, they are the victims only of a slight 
overdose of what is there in our common 
human make-up. And to know and realise 
the facts is more than half the battle. 

At the same time, everyone troubled 
by this over-active sensitivity, this over- 
functioning of the normal instinct of self- 
abasement, would do well to recognise that 
here is a state of affairs that must not be 
meekly accepted and submitted to. Mature 
living, genuine adulthood, maturity of 
character, demand that we should take a 
hold on our natural impulse towards self- 
depreciation, and, when this threatens to 
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carry us beyond the limit of noran 
humility and modesty, should attempt 
personal re-adjustment and re-making. = 
A really mature person must be Sage 
to take a line, to be loyal to his = r 
convictions, to be, while not callou: y 
insensitive to the feelings of others, ye | 
not the abject slave and victim of them. val | 
It is here that genuine ideals, i mor 
principles, and thought-out connenpon | 
are a tremendous help, The finest contr ia 
tion we can make to life is not to be m 
“Yes-men,” but to act on those pee 
and persuasions that commend pigs a 
our deepest heart. Progress, as = se 
affirmed, comes about through thos | 


are willing to “dare the mob.” 


Let them Say! 


If no man had ever had the courage ia 
act on inner conviction and to depant eE | 
the merely conventional, there wou fe ky 
been no progress and no human, pe he 
at all. No man ought lightly to AT i 
current usages and standards o. ought to 
and place; but no mature inti hem: 
be the unreflective and abject slave id 

Among the ruins of Pompen “llowing: 
rings on which was inscribed aig ners say!” 
“They say. What say they? Let ag ec 
Bernard Shaw had this motto 1 mikes 
over his own fireplace. In the last et 
what does it matter what “they hfl 20 
What matters but that a man be fait imply 
the best he knows, be content to bè pe 
and genuinely him-self, and na a aie 
anxious as to the judgment that othe 

on him. : 2 
tae man go out to life, prepared Bi 
and do his best, to act on the best he gers 
and, for the rest, not be overmuc! pinks 
cerned with what others may say or his 
nor over-preoccupied with himself ANg P 
own subjective broodings. Loyalty o ift z 
faithfulness to conviction— this wil boë 
man beyond fear of opposition and 
over-concern with self. 


Ate You a Difficult Person? 


NSTEAD of taking things as they come, 

T hee, people are to expect to be disliked. 
ok for slights, and 

are critical. To RR pe ck Bea people 


i friendly 
€; accidental failure to 


ue a Acliberate snub. 
i Whether you have a 
of this malady. Put a tick against the way 


tical. 1 type of person 
Suggestion is interference: My ‘ 
See th 


, at 
you would react before turning to the key 
the end. along 
1.—You are busy doing a job. Someone comes 

and watches you. aiude 
A.—He’s only standing there to critic 
or to spy on you. His presence makes y" 


P A ti 
Jumpy and irritable. You may even fly i? 
a temper. 
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HE best way to make your dreams 
come true is to wake up.—j. M. 
* Power. 


B.—You are doing your best and no one 
can do more than that. You may wish that 
the other person would go away, but it 
doesn’t make you irritable or put you off 
what you're doing. 


2.—Someone criticizes or makes a suggestion. 
A.—He’s only trying to make out he 
knows more than you do. You are annoyed 
and show it. N 
B.—You are grateful if it is a good idea or 
the criticism is helpful. In any case, you 
don’t get upset. 


3-—You make a criticism or a suggestion. 

A.—Of course you’re right, but the other 
person is sure to dislike being told. Youre 
all set for him to get nasty and ready to get 
nasty yourself. It shows in your attitude 
with the result that there is bad feeling. 
B.—You are very careful to choose your 
words. You say them privately to the 
person concerned or bring them out in the 
course of friendly discussion. 


04.—Someone Speaks sharply to yor. 

A.—It makes you feel inferior and you 
hate it. You answer back. Usually, one 
word leads to another until there is an 
unpleasant scene. 

B.—Naturally, you don’t like it. But you 
try to make allowances or to see the other 
person’s point of view. You're big enough 
to take it and to control your resentment. 


5:—You fail to get that rise or that promotion, or you 
have a run of bad luck. 
A.—Someone’s got his knife in you, or 
you haven’t enough influence, or you 
didn’t get the chances other people had. 
You grumble, you resent it, and how you 
hate to see others getting on. 
B.—It’s tough, but you count your blessings 
and keep trying. 


6.—Someone fails to notice you. 
A.—It’s deliberate, of course. He thinks 
you’re not good enough for him. 
B.—The chances are he’s thinking about 
something else or busily engaged with 
others. You give him the benefit of the 
doubt. 


7.—People are talking among themselves or Speaking 
a language you don’t understand. 
A.—They’re talking about you behind 
your back, criticizing, making fun. You 
feel uncomfortable and angry or depressed. 
B.—Why should you assume that you are 
the subject of their conversation? Anyway, 
you have enough confidence in yourself 
not to worry. 
8.— Peo le are in i. i i 
ae ahs ı a silent mood, engrossed in their 


A.—You badger them to talk to you and 


31 
feel hurt or angry if they won’t. Or, you 
say nothing but feel unhappy because 
you’re sure you must have offended them 
in some way. ‘ 
B.—If people want to talk, that’s fine. If 
not, you leave them alone to snap out of it. 


9.—Someone breaks a promise or lets you down some 
other way. 
A.—You should know better than to trust 
people. You walk around like a martyr, 
expecting everyone to hurt you. In fact, 
you’re disappointed if they don’t. 
B.—You take it in your stride, good- 
naturedly accepting explanations and 
excuses. You control the tendency to 
depend too much on others. 


10.—You are in love or very friendly. 
A.—The other person must agree with you 
about everything, and want to do what 
you want to do just when you want to do 
it, You are ready to quarrel the moment 

he (or she) “lets you down.” 
B.—Love and friendship are questions of 
give-and-take, of not expecting the im- 
possible, You are content to live and let 
live, and upon occasion to agree to differ, 

* * 

Count five marks for every ticked B. Forty is 
good and 90 is satisfactory. Under 30 is poor, 
A good way to help yourself is to keep this test 
by you and try it again at intervals, 


GAEL EE 
Inferiority 
Complex 


An Inferiority complex is a disturb- 


he S [ 

ance in the Subconscious Mind which i 
manifests itself in self-consciousness, wists 
lack of confidence, nervousness, de- i ay 
pression, worry, weak will and habits, or 
lack of enterprise, stammering, blush- FREE 
ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, etc, | BOOK 


right—a ‘‘disturbance centre” 
which sends out powerful negati 


ostcard 
escribes 
of modern psychology, 
yourself 
and more 
ential, 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


toa (CN 185) Highbury Place, London, N.5 


you can 
to achieve a fuller, 


Successful life. All correspondence confid. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE 


Theories of Personality 


O enter the psycho-analytical field in this * 


decade is to find, o; wwildered_ in. ay 
mass of conflicting theories concerning the mind 
and emotions. Not only do we contend with 
three contrasting schools of thought—those of 
Freud, Jung and Adler—but to the Freudians 
we must now add an interesting variety of 
so-called neo-Freudians. Some of these alter 
and modify Freud’s original concepts, and 
others ‘‘out-Freud” Freud himself. 

In Psychoanalytical Theories of Personality by 
Gerald S. Blum (McGraw-Hill, 32s., postage 
6d.), the author has attempted to cut his way 
through this forest of theories for the benefit of 
students and workers in the social services. He 
would not claim to have achieved a satisfactory 
synthesis, but he does give, in a very compact 
form, an idea of the psychological theories 
prevalent today. 

One feels that a valuable balance would have 
been brought to the work had more prominence 
been given to distinguished British psycho- 
analysts, Ernest Jones and W. R. D. Fairbairn. 

Some sections seem to give hardly adequate 
treatment, as that on the Super-ego. At the same 
time, a great deal of care has gone into this 
book, and it will be of tremendous help to the 
student and to the psychiatrist who wish to see 


in bold relief the conflicting claims of eminent 
workers.—C. E. B. 


HOSE who are acquainted with the 
writings of John Cowper Powys will know 
as one who is able to squeeze the last ounce 
out of the mere satisfaction of being alive. It is 
something of this attitude which he tries to 
convey in In Spite of—a Philosophy for Everyman 
(Macdonald, 15s., postage 5d.). 

Some idea of it can be got from the following 
quotation taken from the section, “In Spite of 
Loneliness” ; ; 

“For you, whoever you are, whether man 
or woman, boy or girl, are like nobody else . . . 
you are absolutely unique. Your mind has its 
own secret thoughts, fancies, ideas, impulses, 
caprices, humours, terrors, manias, illusions. . . . 


You were born alone, and alone you will die. 
“Why in earth’: 


s name then, do you let your- 
self give way to this dislike of loneliness? 
Practise lonelines: 


him 


t s. Never let a day pass without 
making a defiant effort to snatch at least a few 


‘© can again offer a ve 
binder to hold 24 e eat 
Magazine” which tox 

When full. Copies can 
rice 8 ree fre 

ante Psychologist Magazine" Book Den 
Manfieto House, 1 Southampton Št., London. We 


Psychologist 
s just like a bound “book 
aed ci th. 


moments of precious loneliness, of divine 
loneliness..s.. « -—— 
on Even if destiny has made you a wale 
or an office boy, let it be a secret mane Ga 
yours, known to no living soul but yoursel nne 
repeat to yourself as if it were a luck-bea das 
phrase out of a fairy tale, or from ee ba, 
ceremony: Alone with endless space! Alone 
dless space!” i d r 
y The ae sort of technique is described iT 
the chapters on pride, orthodoxy, pele ee 
insecurity. There is no doubt that every noe 
can learn much from this teaching which 1 the 
so far from the doctrines of psychology as 
author supposes.” —R. MacD. L. 


. JOACHIM FLESCHER, the distin 
Diria author of Mental Health and on 
Prevention of Neurosis (Allen and aes an 
postage 8d.), describes the purpose Re Er 
as being ‘‘to show the greatest popsi e eae 
of people—psychologists, educators, eee Gig 
doctors and clergy—that is, all Mioi eal 
to protect man in his psychic and phy: 


í f 
F I were growing up again, i ie 
each day even if it was on A 
minutes, would be devoted to song: aad 
which would improve my Be ae, 
personality, and my general know 
—C. R. Hay. 


“ AS you grow ready for it, somewhere 
Az other you wil 


1 find what is 
needful for you in a book.” —George 
Macdonald. | 

f 


9 is 
integrity, exactly what today’s PERRE al 
able to contribute toward fuse tl 
being of the individual and of socie iB snality 

Dr. Flescher does not claim any origi ised 
for his work, which follows the TECO ee 
psycho-analytic lines, but his ea © 
in clinics and child guidance ena oe a atich 
cite cases and to illustrate his area 
a way as to make them readily follow’ eris 

Like all psycho-analytic literature Mi cust 4 
much in this book which is ound he author 
resistances in the normal reader, an‘ a en help | 
shows skill in his Beane whic $ 
towards overcoming these. r sect 
z Those who nsw anything at all of D is 7 
will be aware that the prevention hens child 
must begin with the management o; de towards 
and that this includes a healthy attitur Se 
the child’s sexual and eliminatory func HUA 

There is no direct ‘‘self-help” for the a Monte 
in this book, although it could help Sa o alie 
to trace the beginnings of his trouble. EA Cuts 
of the book is for the serious student. Jie 
a clear path through the mazes of Pesur 
analytic literature and can be read for p! 
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quibvertised, oF rrentit 


On these pages we review tbe latest looks on prycholoay. Any boak reviewed, 
aned. in this issue that you word like fo Lave, can be 


obtained, on applitation to Tue Psycrolocisr (Book Dept), Manfreld 


Hovise, 1 Southampton Street, Strand, Landon, 


as well as profit by those who approach without 
Projudice,—R, MacD, L 


ERSONALITY TESTS AND ASSESS- 

MENTS, by Professor P. E. Vernon 
(Methuen; 18s., postage Gd:}, is the first com- 
Prehensive account of methods of personality 
assessment by a British author. 

Tt begins by a short survey of theory about 
| Personality and points out the difficulties in 
any method of test and assessment. After this 
it describes the weaknesses of the common 
interview method, It takes in its stride each 
Main’ type of technique, such’ as tests based on 
physique or psychological measures, on expres- 
sive movements such as gestures and hand- 
Writing, tests of behaviour such as those used 
by the War Office Selection Board in their 
"house party"! methods. 

Tt also deals with the ratings and rating scales, 
With questionnaires, and with projective tech- 
hig“nes. The evidence fan or against cach test 
| or method is very carcfully surveyed. 

Our main ACE is that this book of 220 
ages is not long enough, The treatment appears 
requently to be much briefer than it ought to 
be. This book, however, is a pioneer and as 
such we welcome it,—B. L. 


"PRO practise painting or sketching is un- 
obedy sean to the nerves, for you 

re usually out in the open airin front of nature, 
and the small petty foibles of your daily life are 
forgotten, says R. O. Dunlop in Painting for 
Pleastire (Leach Yourself Books, 6s., postage 4 Je 
“Hife can be seen from many aspects,” he 

| Writes. To the painter it is “ajseries of shapes, 
| colours, lines, related into ever-changing visual 
| Patterns, Those who desire to paint what they 
tee around them have to acquire the habit of 
Stcing life in this pictorial way. ‘They have to 
dismiss from their minds, temporarily, the 
matter-of-fact, day-to-day view, and to begin 
instead to visualise in terms of shape, im terms 
| fling, in terms of colour... "7 


Here is the reason why painting js such a 
restful, soothing hobby. Once we acquire the 
Artist's viewpoint, we become so absorbed in 
What we sec that we forget ourselves and our 
Worries —forget even to be self-conscious about 
[tying to paint, . ‘ 

Painting is not difficult ifone just drops the 
telconsciousness that makes one feel incom- 

tent,” Dunlop tells us. His. excellent little 

k contains a warning about concentrating 
tolely on (echnique—‘‘think fervently and all 
| time of your subject, of What is thrilling 
| You and urging you to express your feelings... « 
[aud yon WILE 


nd that the means of doing the 
JOb Malt come to you as if by magic.—C. H. T. 


EONARD W, TERGUSON has written an 
Dutstandingly sugas Lia I Paroni 
|e aent (McGraw-Hill, 403., peslage Wi, 


WA.G.2, at prire plas postage. 


In one volume it brings together an account 
of the major methods by which personality tests 
have been constructed, previously available 
only in widely scattered sources. The treatment 
includes a sufficiently detailed discussion of cach 
method so that the student can acquire a real 
working knowledge of the basic principles 
involyed.—B. L. 


I E you remember “‘Itma,”’ the high-spot radio 
programme of the war years in which the 
Characters had a ripe Dickensian savour, you 
will recall that the script writer Was Ted 
Kavanagh. Ted became worried when so many 
of his friends scemed to be sulfering and dying 
with heart disease, and ‘even more worried when 
he himself began to feel tired, to lack energy, 
and to have a bad time witli his ankles. 

He decided to do something about it. For one 
thing, he sct about reducing his weight to 
normal proportions, Now, a fitter man, he has 
written Why Die of Heart Disease? (Pane 
gs. 6d., postage 4d.). The book is illustrated 
with lively sketches, and makes its points in the 
light-hearted yein which one would expect from 
Ted Kavanagh, but the meaning of it is serious 
cnough.—7- M. 


PUT YOUR MIND AT EASE 
Edited by L. M. Leonard 

This book provides a practical and inspiring guide to 

lasting mantal health and happiness and will help in 

overcoming fear, Worry, discouragement and depros- 


sión. Some of the chapter headings ari to Calm, 
Down—Here's help for Low [s> Gui te to 
taking it 


easy. This book is most holpfully written. (8/-postage3d.). 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE 


Theories of Personality 


O enter the psycho-analytical field in this * 


decade is to find oneself. bewildered in. as 
mass of conflicting theories concerning the mind 

and emotions. Not only do we contend with 

three contrasting schools of thought—those of 
Freud, Jung and Adler—but to the Freudians 

we must now add an interesting variety of 
so-called neo-Freudians. Some of these alter 

and modify Freud’s original concepts, and 

others ‘‘out-Freud” Freud himself. 

In Psychoanalytical Theories of Personality by 
Gerald S. Blum (McGraw-Hill, 325., postage 
6d.), the author has attempted to cut his way 
through this forest of theories for the benefit of 
students and workers in the social services. He 
would not claim to have achieved a satisfactory 
synthesis, but he does give, in a very compact 
form, an idea of the psychological theories 
prevalent today, 

One feels that a valuable balance would have 
been brought to the work had more prominence 
been given to distinguished British psycho- 
analysts, Ernest Jones and W. R. D. Fairbairn. 

Some sections seem to give hardly adequate 
treatment, as that on the Super-ego. At the same 
time, a great deal of care has gone into this 
book, and it will be of tremendous help to the 
student and to the psychiatrist who wish to see 


in bold relief the conflicting claims of eminent 
workers.—C, E. B. 
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writings of John Co 
him as one who is able t 
out of the mere satisfac! 


acquainted with the 
wper Powys will know 
o squeeze the last ounce 
tion of being alive. It is 
Something of this attitude which he tries to 
convey in In Spite of—a Philosophy for Everyman 
(Macdonald, 15s., postage 5d.). 
Some idea of it can be got from the following 


quotation taken from the section, ‘In Spite of 
oneliness”? : | 
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moments of precious loneliness, of diving 
loneliness s meo 

“Even if destiny has made you a wate 
or an office boy, let it be a secret rnol es 
yours, known to no living soul but EL 
repeat to yourself as if it were a luck- Bae 
phrase out of a fairy tale, or from Ere ims vith 
ceremony: Alone with endless space! Alon 
endless space!” , k in 
“The ee sort of technique is aga gees 
the chapters on pride, orthodoxy, Pelie sind 
insecurity. There is no doubt that ER A not 
can learn much from this teaching whic abe 
so far from the doctrines of psychology a 
author supposes.””—R, MacD. L. 
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. JOACHIM FLESCHER, the distin- 
Deika author of Mental Health and 1 
Prevention of Neurosis (Allen and gayo Bice 
postage 8d.), describes the PUERCO Ae ber 
as being “to show the greatest Pomi parents, 
of people—psychologists, gaua atis 
doctors and clergy—that is, all whos 
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each day even if it was Tah tes 
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On these pages we review jhe latest books on psycholuy. Any book reviewed, 
1 advertised, or mentioned in this issue (hat you world dike lo bare, can be 


at well as profit by those who approach without 
Prejudice. —R, MacD. Le 


ERSONALITY TESTS AND ASSESS: 
MENTS, by Professor P. E. Vernon 
| (Methuen, 185., postage Gu), is the first com- 
prehensive account of methods of personality 
| assessment by a British author, 

| Tt begins by a short survey of theory about 
| Personality and points out the difficulties in 
‘any mothad of test and assessment: After this 
Mt describes the weaknesses of the common 
Interview method. It takes in its stride each 
main type of technique, such as tests based on 
Physique or psychological measures, oh expres- 
tive movements such as gestures and hand- 
Writing, tests, of behaviour such as those used 
by the War Office Selection Board in their 

jouse party? methods. 

Atalso deals with the ratings and rating scales, 
With questionnaires, and with projective tech- 
niques. The evidence for or against cach test 
|| or method is very carcfully surveyed. 

‘| Our main criticism is that this book of 220 
| Pages is not long enough. ‘The treatment appears 
| frequently to be much briefer than it ought to 


n This’ book, however, is a pioneer and as 


ich we welcome it.—B. Lu 
i 
} O practise painting or sketching is un- 
doubtedly soothing to the nerves, for you 
Are usually out in the open air in front of nature, 
and the small petty foibles of your daily life are 
forgotten, says R. O. Dunlop in Painting for 
Pleasure (Leach Yourself Books, 6s., postage 4a). 
"Tife can be seen from many. aspects,” he 
Writes, To the painter it is “a/serics of shapes, 
| colours, lines, related into ever-changing visual 
| Patterns. "Those who desire to paint what they 
tee around them have to acquire the habit of 
Stcing life in this pictorial way. They have to 
dismiss from their minds, temporarily, the 
matter-of-fact, day-to-day view, and to begin 
isted to salise i terms of shape, iù terms 
dine, in terms ofecolour-..." 
igen is the reason why painting is such a 
restful, sootliing hobby. Once we acquire the 
| artists viewpoint, We become so absorbed in 
What we see that we forget ourselves and our 
[| worries—forget even to be self-conscious about 


itrying to paint. 
Anine is not difficult if onc just drops the 
telfconsciousness that makes onc feel incom- 
ctent,’? Dunlop tells: us. His excellent little 
Voc contains a warning about concentrating 
Solely on gechnique—‘“‘think fervently and all 
| The time of your subject, of what is thilling 
| 


You and urging you taexpress your feelings’. + 
and you ald na that the means of doing the 
) Job Wilt’ come to you as if by magic.—C. H. T, 


Lee W. FERGUSON has written an 


outstandingly. successful book in Personality 
; Katirement (MéGraw-Hill, 485., postage 8d.). 


t 


obtained, on application to Tan Psycuotocisr (Book Dept), Manjeld 
Howse, 1 Southampton Street, Strand, Landon, W.C.2, a? price plus postage. 


In one volume it brings together an account 
of the major methods by which personality tests 
have been constructed, previously available 
only in widely scattered sources. The treatinent 
includes a sufficiently detailed discussion of cach 
method so that the student can acquire a real 
working knowledge of the basic ‘principles 
involyed.—B. D. 


E you remember “‘Itma,™ the high-spot radio 
programme of the war ycars in which the 
Characters had a ripe Dickensian savour, you 
will recall that the script writer was Ted 
Kavanagh, Ted became worried when so many 
of his friends scemed to be suffering and dying 
with heart disease, and’cyen more worried when 
he himself hegan to feel tircd, to lack energy, 
and to have a bad time with his ankles, 

He decided to do something about it, For one 
thing, he set about reducing his weight to 
normal proportions, Now, a fitter man, he has 
written Why Die Heart’ Disease? eee ly 
gs. 6d., postage 4d.)- The book is i ustrated 
with lively sketches, and makes its points in the 
light-hearted vein which one would expect from 
‘Ted Kavanagh, but the meaning of it is serious 
enough.—j. Af. 


PUT YOUR MIND AT EASE 
Edited by L. M, Leonard 
This book provides a practical and inspiring guide co 
fasting IA health and hales? A with ni 
ayarcoming fear, Worry, discouragement and depres- 
siôn. Some of the chapter headings are—ltow to Calm 
Down—Here's hel; low: Moods—Guldebosts co 
Mental Health—Relief from Tension—The Art of taking It, 
easy. This book is most Rolit written, (8/= pos! fy 
Pomi | 
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How to Live a Full Life 


without Strain 
by Marjorie Boulton, M.A. 


[E is possible to live a full life without 
strain! I am a full time college lecturer, 
and in addition last year I wrote three books 
and took a diploma. I believe that for most 
People there is a far greater danger from 
underwork than from doing too much. 

William James, the great psychologist, 
Said that the average man develops about 
ten per cent. of his real latent mental ability. 
n fact, he is underworked! In our highly 
Specialised civilisation, with its conveyor- 
belts and single-subject degrees, this is even 
more likely to happen than m a simpler 
civilisation. 

The underworked person. is bored, and 
oredom is a fruitful cause TER strain; 
epression, petty vices, Ge inquency 
Sven duaal aden Boredom with one 
another probably spoils more marriages 
than downright cruelty oF infidelity. Bore- 
ake in school makes all attempts at 

ucation futile. Bo 

e are nunderworked if we are failing to 

Use any of our human capacities. This is not 
always our fault. The malnourished person, 
the person from a miserable home or the sick 
Person may need to change his circumstances 
efore he can enrich his life much. But we 
can all take stock of ourselves, and find out 
if we could be deing more with our short, 


Preciou: ‘fe 
s span of life. ý 
i Let us consider then what ate Riada 
uman capacities and how each 1n 


Can use them to the full. 
na Intellectual. —Most people 
= Mtelligent than they supp 
€ amazing mental develo] 
Omen in thirteen months at an em 


are more 
ose. I have seen 
pment of mature 
ergency 


training college. I have taught a man who 
spent his working hours pushing a wheel- 
barrow and his leisure learning Latin and 
theology. I have knownacommercial traveller 
with a knowledge of psychology that would 
have been adequate for a university lecturer 
in the subject, a low-grade clerk who took a 
diploma in sociology in evening classes, a 
Regular Army soldier with a scholarly 
knowledge of Italian literature. 

It is a privilege to meet such people. They 
are far happier than others whose amuse- 
ments are mercly passive—the films, radio. 
television and watching games. 7 

Nowadays there is no difficulty in finding 
intellectual stimulus. There are good 
classified free libraries in every town and 
most villages. There are classes and clubs for 
everyone and every subject. There are 
magazines, weekend schocls, and corre- 
spondence courses. Nothing could be easier 
than to give yourself a wonderful mental 


work-out. 
K 


2. Practical. —People who spend their lives 
doing brain work, on the other hand, some- 
times suffer from a lack of practical 
physical activity. We are made of mind and 
body and it is not wise to neglect either. 
We need to use cur hands and acquire 
manual skills of which we can be proud. 

Again, I know a physicist who is an 
expert with a crechet-hock, a specialist in 
modern languages who is a first-class 
amateur cook, a headmaster with a passion 
for gardening. 

I am a brain worker, but during the 
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WW the God of hope fill you with 
| Vs joy and peace in believing, that 
ye may abound in hope.—Romans xv: 13. 


holidays I like to cook at home. If I were 
cooking every day, this would be work; but 
it is play and recreation for me, and also 
gives the one who usually cooks the oppor- 
tunity to spend some time in intellectual 
pursuits. 

One great advantage of manual occupa- 
tions is that we see concrete results, which 
can be very gratifying to those in such jobs 
as teaching, where the results are intangible 
and sometimes seem doubtful. 


platform, write for publi 
semi: 


x 


4. Social —“Ty is 


not good for 
alone,” at least, not all the tne da ae 
gregarious animal, Jf Mea 


instincts are not satisfied by a pleaca tious 
life in the family and the neigh ourhood a 
man may be swept away by the mob for aS 
sake of companionship, © 

It has been well said that to share 
in friendship doubl 


es our joys and hal 
our sorrows. All of us need peo A 


es 
Ople with 

whom we can have real conversations, and 
> 


as no two people ever understand one 
another completely, there is always plenty 
to discuss. 


our lives 


It is not really difficult to make mienas 
all we usually need to do is to pment) ob 
friendly way. Love is often enone that 
because it includes physical a abn is 
are unpredictable; unrequited friends 
rare, 


x 


‘hi are 

5. Curiosity and Wonder-—Children € 
rather exhausting when they are E a 
stage of asking “Why?” all the tim 2 fee 
because of this we sometimes iy nor- 
that curiosity is an evil. But a a hae Jed to 
mal curiosity is wholly good, ane. 
all the great discoveries of manki saan the 

Millions of people must have curred to 
lid of a kettle moving before it oc! to ask 
the inventor of the steam en have 
himself some questions about 1 tellectua 
seen a small child in a kind of workings o 
ecstasy trying to understand the akete the 
a candlestick with a mpana oar th 
man of fifty is the better for a È 
in how his car or his radio wor = 

Shops are fascinating eren ETa 
money; how wonderful tha world! How 
many different objects in the where We 
wonderful is the railway station: machines 
have to wait, with the marvellou: faces an! 
and the endless variety of human 
bodies ! 

We need to keep a little of rie 
the child in order to enjoy He Sa 
So long as we remain inquisi 
hardly be bored! 


e have n° 
re are SO 


curiosity of 
the 1u*" 
to er eaa 


* de 
i ich of O° 
6. Sexual.—In human beings in a 
sexual need is mental; tende mal m 
panionship and imagna nat and it 
difference between love and 3 
love that most of us really gene 
n our present civilisation hha many 
restrain our sexual needs ae te, by 
and this gives rise to inner con’ eal jite oo 
€ can prepare for a no nsible 5% 
becoming informed from repo rdliness 
tific works, by cultivating frie the © tS» 
Sympathy, and by mixing. “i yelopmen ie 
Sex; and then we must await de he 
But if we are to avoid strain we the nat cB 
to terms with this need, either ns int 
way or by substituting othe e 
activities for it as a tempora ca 
œ WC give ourselves who E e rev 
life, if we adventure to the full, t argai 
tich. And life, after all, is like a ba 
“This wonderful offer will never 


Let’s get on with it, then, and s4V 
the full, 


to 
ave 
ften a als 


So 
Ty 
aa 


do 


terest 
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DEALING WITH PROBLEMS 
IN MARRIAGE 


by a Medical Psychologist 


ERE do marriages begin to go 

wrong? Some will say scoffingly “The 

first seven years are the worst.” Others will 

| talk learnedly of the fifth year or the tenth 
year as being critical periods. 

If people were all exactly alike and were 
married at the same age and lived under 
exactly the same circumstances with children 
made to pattern, it might be possible to 
point out danger points with some certainty. 

But since the fact is that every man and 
woman is a unique individual moulded by his 
own special experiences of life there can beno 
certain answer to the question. All one may 
do is the point to certain periods and certain 
experiences as liable to put a strain on the 
marriage bond when they occur. 

The first year of married life may put 
the reality of the bond to the test. The 
transition from the honeymoon period to the 
necessary adjustments for everyday living 
can be too hard for some; particularly if 
they have married for wrong reasons. The 
instinct which drives men and women to 
seck a mate can produce a deceptive 
glamour. Hence perhaps the pithy proverb: 
“Marry in haste, repent at leisure.” 

At the risk of having my windows broken 
by irate females, I must record my opinion 
that young men should be put on their 
guard not so much against loose women as 
against those whose intentions are honour- 
able! 

It is a delicate question how far a girl 
should take the initiative in such matters, 
but there is a decided difference between a 
girl who allows herself to show that a man’s 
attentions are not unwelcome and one who 


Man and Wife 
HE nearer you come into relation 
with a person, the more necessary 
do tact and courtesy become.—Oliver W. 
Holmes. 
* 
AN and wife are equally concerned 
to avoid all offence of each other 
in the beginning of their conversation. 
A little thing can blast an infant blossom. 
—Feremy Taylor. 


uses her arts to lead him on i 
where retreat is hardly possible. oe ee 
Phat is the value of an “e 
period,” which should I wank Es aie 
tinguished from betrothal. " 
The latter formerly involved a ceremon: 
which was looked upon by the A 
as almost equally binding as marriage. But 
to be “engaged,” whether or not a ring has 
been given and received, should mean onl 
that the two claim the right to have paa 
tunities of seeing each other in their 
respective domestic settings and to share 
interests and experiences in order to NE 
at a right judgment as to their suitability. 
Living Together 
Being engaged should not i 
unlimited love making. Yee g 
rehearsal for living together, but certainly 
not for sleeping together. In saying this I 
am not thinking only of conventional 
morality (which, by the way, is based on 
human experience) but of the impossibilit 
of trying to measure sexual compatibility 
under any other circumstances than soak 
sanction a imi i ERE 
F ay baluauked time for adjustment 
Many marriages do come to gri 
of failure in sex adjustment, bui SS 
be so. It is possible to get expert advi 
Failure on the part of the man is often ae 
to the vicious circle whereby anxiet Ea 
approach leads to the first failure and (at 
brings about more anxiety, Encouragement 
and patience are what the man needs, and 
the wife who uses reproaches is going the 
right way to prolong the difficulty. j 
Certainly the woman who was brought t 
my notice recently who walked out on hi e 
husband after three weeks of such wedd. a 
life is one who had married for the wr z 
reason. There can be little love in a case ike 
that; only a craving for sensation, othery ie 
they would have found a modus vivendi hilst 
sesking proper advice. aat 
t is a curious fact that tl 
women will talk freely to er men 
the functions of elimination and bai 
themselves to examination without bea. 
tion, they are shy of approaching their 
family doctor about sex, Perhaps they think 
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that the average doctor is too young and 
innocent to know about such things! 

A readiness to seek advice might save a lot 
of worry and misery. Admittedly some 
doctors are more ready than others to 
discuss such problems, but all of them know 
where further advice can be got if it should 
be necessary. 

Except when there is absolute failure to 
give and receive satisfaction, the physical 
side of marriage can be given too much 
importance, It is a mistake to have rigid 
ideas of what should and what should not 
happen; it is a mistake to make love “by the 
book.” Where there is real love the couple 
will find their own way to harmony. 


Baby Danger 


Well, suppose that the couple have got 
over the difficulties of adjustment cf the first 
year and are beginning to think and speak 
as “we,” what comes next? There is a very 
definite danger-point to the marriage bond 
with the advent of a baby. It should not be 
so, of course, and it need net be so. What 
novelists once loved to call “the pledge of 
the couple’s affection” should further 
cement the marriage, 

It is by becoming parents that men and 
women overcome the tendency to ingrowing 
selfishness as they go through life. Taking a 
wife or husband is the first step in such 
liberation, and parenthood should set the 
seal on it. 

We are dealing however, with imperfect 
human beings, Women often say that men 
are always boys at heart, and this is true in so 
far as most men throughout life retain a 
need for mother-love, and unconsciously 
look to the wife to fill that need. 

It is a sign of maturity when a man can 
see his wife centring all her interest on the 
new baby and can adjust to the changed 
circumstances without jealousy; and it is a 
test of mature womanhood, too, when the 

we can sense his needs and prove that he 
still holds first place in her heart. 

Or lt may be that it is the wife who 
Tequires reassurance that the man still finds 


in the matron the girl he fell in love with and 
married, 


It may seem fantastic to suggest that the 
birth of S 


per we are thinking in terms of the first 
eginnings of dishar < E t 
which calls for ae ee 


forgetfulness is, in fact, a test of the marriage 
Partnership. It i 


tners] JS this fact which causes 
sociologists to give emotional immaturity as 
the chief reason why marriàges come to 
grief, 


One or other or both of the parties a 
not sufficiently grown up to be able to i 
adjustments. They are willing to share ad 
goods, but when it comes to sharing a = 
tion it is always (whether openly expre 
or unconscious) a case cf “Me first. Al 

This puts the reasons for Lape ene 
marriage still further back to the ee ‘ae 
home, The spoiled child who thinks i ae 
right to whatever he covets, equa ' a 
the repressed child whose feeling oe 
adequacy gives him an ego in conan ee 
of bolstering up, will need to i ee > 
personality before he can hope te Ce 
good partner in marriage. And, ©! chet 
the “he” in this case can equally be ‘a fut 

Jealousy and possessiveness are th 


pinia aa: ings, an 
of inadequacy and inferiority <n 
these can make a hell of any home. ane 


much the couple fecl themselves us] pee of 
flesh” (as the Church puts it) and a K 
harmony, such harmony mus a of one 
achieved through the over-riding 

person at the expense of the other. the other 

It is best for each to encourage at ahat® 
in interests which he or she ae ne ruptly 
rather than to expect them to ae flaw in 
ended by marriage. There is a on Sha er: 
the love which does not respec ant this 
sonality of the loved one; and pee a 
is the place to stress the a spid 
courtesy and politeness throughou 
life. 

How many a husband has Sorte next 
his wife’s tongue and heard zer brat the 
minute purring over the Loe ae Bien 
front door greeting a visitor! > eet oe 
wife has listened to the pral ighbout 


€l 
husband’s thoughtfulness from eee a 


smarted under 


he is really like!” ? 

It is sometimes said a me 
politeness means nothing an! nd smo 
but this is not so. It sweetens a ithout | 
intercourse both within and l which is a 
home and the cost is self contro’, 
rare and a precious thing. 


Infidelity writing 
I suppose I shall be accused o suggest 

from the man’s point of view W enarriage y 

that another danger point 1 dearly love 

the absence through illness ofa 

wife. 


fort and 


m 
Anxiety brings the need for k comfort bs 
the instinct is for a man to Se aby. seeks ial 
the arms of a woman, just as & beei sex "IF 
mother. When there has A bine 
deprivation as well, a man may i the SP. 
committed to infidelity tionem pe 


force of his longing for his 
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How to Be a Successful 
Optimist 


K as fit as possible. The healthier 
you are, the more optimistic you 
will feel. 

Get out into the fresh air as much as 
possible. There is no better antidote to 
pessimism. 

Never sit around nursing trouble. See 
what can be done. 

A lot of people are pessimistic because 
they expect too much, and keep on 
getting disappointed. Be reasonable 
about the things you want. 

Have a definite goal, something prac- 
ticable you can enjoy working for. 

Develop self-confidence by knowing 
your job thoroughly. Feel that you are 
valuable to people. 

Do your best and don’t worry. If you 
make a mistake, it is an opportunity to 
do better next time. 

Don’t plan or look too far ahead, or 
meet trouble half-way, or worry about 
what may happen. 

Cultivate the friendship of happy 
people who are not afraid of life. Do 
things with them so that your life is full 
of fun and interest. 

Watch the books you read and the 
films and plays you see. Concentration 
on the pessimistic sordid side can “sug- 
gest’? you into this mental attitude. 

Always look for the laughs and the 
kindness and the heroism. 

Cultivate a sense of proportion that 
puts everything in its right place— 
including yourself. 


unfaithful in body but not in mind. This is 
something which is hard to explain to the 
average wife, should the need for explana- 
tion arise, but it is an aspect of the eternal 
child in man which women should be aware 
of. 

Tt is easy to regard the proof of infidelity 
as a reason for at once bringing the marriage 
to an end, but it need not be so. The asso- 
ciative ties of marriage are not limited to sex 
and no wife who has experienced years of 
happiness with her husband should allow 
her injured pride to influence her judgment 
and push her to seek drastic remedy. 

What of the man? Is he to condone when 
loneliness and deprivation have sent his wife 
into the arms of another? It is important for 
a man to know who is the father of his child, 
and so nature has made “‘one law for the 
man and another for the woman.” But a 
man equally with a woman should be able 
to take all circumstances into consideration 


and not judge hastily. 


a 

If an harmonious marriage relationship 

has been built up over a series of years there 
is something between the couple which 
should triumph over the weaknesses of the 
flesh. 
_ Sex, however, retains an importance in 
its own right throughout most of lifé. The 
satisfaction of the instinct brings peace and 
content. Its frustration breeds a vague 
anxiety and discontent. This can make 
middle-age a dangerous period for the 
stability of a marriage. 

The physical urge which lent glamour to 
the honeymoon has gradually waned, or 
more truly has been pushed on one side ‘and 
has acquired only a secondary importance 
Care of household and children and the 
economic struggle have tended to obscure it. 
There comes a period when the husband is 
perhaps too immersed in business to note 
that, now the children are getting off her 
hands, his wife is lonely. Perhaps also he has 
long taken it for granted that his wife has 
lost interest in “that kind of thing.” 


Need of Each Other 


She has probably taken it for gran 
and would be ashamed to sealen 
herself that her chronic anxiety and depres- 
sion can be associated with repressed sex. 
The man gets impatient with a wife who E 
always ailing and tends to look outside the 
home more and more for amusement and 
interest. The wife gets more and more self- 
centred and complaining. 

This is the time when the couple should 
get together for a real stocktaking, confessin; 
their failures and their weaknesses ani 
should frankly review their relationship over 
the past years. If they are genuinely suited 
they will come to realise their essential need 
of each other. 

“They got married and lived happy 
after.” Shall we ever live down the ioiai 
tions of that fairy tale? Marriage is not an 
end but a beginning; and living happily 
means making the fullest possible use of 
oneself in life—adjusting oneself to the 
problems of living without self-pity when 
things go wrong, working at the job. 

It is easy to be cynical about marriage. 
Robert Burton, a seventeenth-centu: 7 
writer said: “One is never married par 
that’s his hell. Another is and that’s his 
plague.” But in the adventure of life it is 
better if one can find a partner. 

Neither man nor maid should make 
marriage a goal in itself. But each will do 
well to make himself or herself the kind of 
person who can get the best out of marriage 
when it comes. 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


COMMONSENSE AND YOUR 
EMOTIONS 


HICH should rule in life, the heart 
or the head? In one form or another 

this is one of the questions I am most 
frequently asked. ¥ 

Except in the experimental progressive 
schools, education during the last century 
has meant education for Passing examina- 
tions rather than education for living. The 
“heart,” the emotional side of life, has 
been pushed on one side in order that the 
pupil or student may concentrate on 
acquiring knowledge regarding set subjects. 
The result is that many of those regarded 
as certain winners by parents and teachers 
find themselves failing and losing interest 
just when the academic goal is almost 
reached, 

They have learned a great deal about 
many subjects, but they have not learned 
to know themselves, 


t one time a university provided the 
necessary training ground. One of the 
older residential universities fulfilled a role 
n education which is inadequately realised 
y the more modern type, or b 
college. The unde: 
responsible not on 


in study, but for 


t e€, and he could 
discussing the problems of 


: S penetrated 

everything and People in their carly 

twenties get flustered because the feel 
ey ought to have found 


and man 
perturbed because y of them 


P a 
looking. I have a good physique and do 


t of spert. ; nd 
goo months ago I mct a girls fer, 
though I am very much in love w She is 
she seems only friendly to es *t know 
different from the others and I A take her 
what to do, I call at her home jata about, 
for a walk and we find plenty to ta making- 
but she does not want any “se rch ani 
She finds a lot of interest in her chu 
social club. ore 
i “My other girls have baen much Pii 
responsive. Should I try and forge 
stop calling?” s not 

la his kriy this young ana pel his 
appear to be using cither ear 7 be wou 
head. If his heart ruled, surely ible prize; 
not be so ready to abandon a poss t need me 
and if he used his head he would no! answer 
to provide him with the following irl you 

“TF you have met the or she 
ae like to marry, to be in 4 
should naturally appear to yan have had 
different category from those you r 
§ $’ with. š dwi 
SSA girl who has healthy ne fost the 
not be rushed is, one would thin good wife 
kind of girl who would make a i 
eventually. . let he 

“Surely it is worth your wans be can be 
set the pace, and to prove tha ietie an 
good companions before you y Jet your” 
love making. It is very cesta if there © 
selves be worked up emotiona ose 
no prospect of immediate seat va 

“This girl appears to have anal you are 
Courtship should mean just w the chance 
doing; that is, giving yourselves daily com” 
to see how you would get on an oppor” 
panionship. It should not be J iing: ä 
tunity for indulging in love ER ask her t 

“If you love her, you will oe her 
do anything which would low it wi 
esteem. If she comes to love He arthY y 
your task to show yourself T her 1! 
Patience and understanding. eee and 2 
the future mother of your children cant 
Will be well. If she decides that she © 2 
love you, then you will have toa nom 
Position and fade away, leaving | 
the worse for having known you- 


Jues- 
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OW we come to a girl of eighteen 
Y who believes her problem to be an 
intellectual one, whereas it is her emotions 
which are the reason for her trouble. She 
gives as her problem that she has not been 
able to settle te a job since she left school. 

“I don’t seem to fit in anywhere. I am no 
good at anything and what is worse, I 
don’t really know what I want. I was good 
at some subjects at school, but I never liked 
maths or science. I never had any real girl 
friend, but I make friends casily with men 
who are older than myself.” 

She is the eldest of her family and this 
last sentence suggests that she has some 
degree of emotional fixation on her father; 
which is probably the reason why she does 
not feel more adventurous and want to 
leave home. She also has the idealism 
natural to adolescence. 

“My present job seems drab. I want one 
where I can feel I am playing a useful part 
in the world.” 

At the same time she has inferiority 
feelings, making her hopeless and depressed, 
and “I lie awake at night with my brain 
twirling madly round and round, and I ask 
myself questions that never get answers.” 

She is daunted by life as are so many 
young people who do not understand 
themselves. Her parents have been content 
to pile responsibilities on her, such as 
usually fall to the lot of the eldest, without 
attempting to give her the self-knowledge 
and factual knowledge which could fit her 
to bear them. 

If she had control of her emotions she 
would soon find herself a job, even if she 
had to go far to get it. She would realise, 
too, that at eighteen one’s experience of the 
world is far too small to enable one to know 
just what one wants to do in life. 

She writes a good letter, and, as I tell 
her, she is undoubtedly capable of edu- 
cating herself as she goes through life. 
“What you get for yourself is far more 
important than what you got at school. It 
is only through study or long use that 
people become ‘good’ at anything. Most of 
us begin by doing some job because it is 
there to be done, and only later (if we are 
lucky) find ourselves a more satisfying role. 
Those who are sensitive and artistic are 
seldom good at maths and science.” 


ESIDES this girl’s emotional de- 
endence on her father which 
makes her feel it is impossible to leave 
ome, there is—as a basis of the inferiority 
feelings—an inability to come to terms 
With the natural awakening sex urge. I try 


Talking and Listening 


O be a good talker, one needs a 

quick intelligence and a fund of 
readily available knowledge. To be a 
good listener, one must be charitable. 
one must be sensitively aware of other 
people, and one must be interested in 
everything.—Aldous Huxley. 


to explain this, as I am constantly doing t 
so many readers: ‘ =. 

“If you feel inferior it is not because of 
any real deficiency, but because you dis 
like yourself. The sensual side of sex con- 
flicts with your idealism, as it constant] 
does in all adolescents who have bes 
uninstructed, and so regard that aspect of 
self as essentially shameful. 

“The sex urge is a responsibility which 
points the way to happiness and fulfilment 
later, and it should never be used to the 
detriment of another, or tried out with 
another except under conditions of per- 
manency and social sanction, 

Except in the rare cases where there is 
a vocation for a celibate life, sex cannot be 
isolated from the rest of the personality and 
put in cold storage, and you should not 
despise yourself because of solitary experi- 
ences and physical sensations which show 
that your sexual nature is alive.” 

It is always rash to advise anyone with 
regard to a career, except when voca- 
fonal guidance. is called for—in which case 
esting should be ur k 
sting ehor ndertaken by competent 

I may, however, suggest that it i 
while for any girl in the postion me 
correspondent to consider the possibilities 
of domestic service. Like service in the 
Forces, domestic service teaches self-respect 
through ordered discipline, and the capaci 
ties it fosters are just those which any man 
would be glad to find in his wife. The 
snobbishness which used to make it a 
despised occupation, has, one hopes, gone 
for good, and it is now a recognised pro 
fession with training centres and regulations, 


Te resume the gencral problem we 
started with, in my opinion the 
average person is afraid of emotion lest it 
should run away with him. (In dreams it is 
often symbolised by restive horses.) In 
zena fact; life generally could be better 
id we allow ourselves to 
na we be more spon- 
Commonsense is supposed to be practical 
and intellectual, and indeed in that mean- 
ing it is painfully common. Regarded as the 
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emotional sensitivity which is natural, and 
therefore common to all humans, it is rare 
because it is almost always diluted wit 
caution, and loses its drive. n 

Yet in our relations with our fellows it is 
this common sensitivity which needs to be 
given full value. When we are spontaneous 
we are sure to make mistakes at times; but 
so we are apt to do anyway, however care- 
fully we weigh things beforehand. 
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It is always fear which sent spons 
taneity. The fear of being wrong; = ee 
of being conspicuous. Try to banish oe 
when faced by the need for decision, 
the issue will appear plain. se a 

Perhaps the problem of heart ic oe 
can best be solved by saying: let me 
determine the direction of yonr = se 
and endeavour, and let your head pi 
necessary steps. 


Are You a Constructive Personality ? 


È hear a great deal about constructive and 
destructi itici. is i 


Here is a test for you to check on yourself. Put 


a tick against the way you would react before 
g to the key at the end. 


1.—You have an argument with the wife (husband) or 
a friend. You cannot agree. 
A.—You recognise everyone is entitled to her 


(his) point of view. You are not hurt and there 
are no hard feelings. 


B.—You feel annoyed, hurt, disappointed, 
resentful. It rankles in your mind and spoils your 
day. You are quite likely to take it out on 
somebody else, 


2.—Yox are poorly and go to bed. 


A.—You are as co-operative as possible, and 
not slow in expressing your appreciation for 
everything that is being done for you. You donot 
expect others to run up and down stairs more 

an is necessary, 
« B.—You are an invalid and therefore the 
‘most important” person in the house. You 
demand to be the centre of attention, but you 
are more ready with complaints and criticism 
than with your thanks, 
3.—Your family or Sriends want to do something. 


A.—You fit in with them cheerfully, sharing 
their enthusiasm. You are teady and cager to go 
—or you pretend to be. 
B.—You are not keen 
knows it. You hang back 
You just do not care about 
your lack of enthusiasm, 
4.—You meet a stranger. 
A.—You are friendl 
Prepared to like him. E 
-—You do not trust him, 
dislikes you, or you cannot see that you have any 
interests in common, or he is not your type—too 
good for you or not good enough. 
5.—Someone loves you very much. 
A.—You treasure the feelin 
you, and you are careful to gi 


at to give generously of 
your love and appreciation in return. Above 


Y, sociable, responsive, 


or you are sure he 


g they have for 


rt them. 
ail, you are gentle and try not tpu y se 
B—It gives you such a feeling o! oe ay 
importance. And what an oppar A ae 
to manage the other person's li ©, ihe) 
possessive and demanding. You expec 
to give in to you every time. i 
6.—You experience failure or a setbac A re 
A.—This is a challenge which makes y 
; blame 
on are bitter and psontful You ae 
other people and circumnstanees a ecle pity. 
You become bad-tempered or ful 


7-—You make a mistake. , 
A.—You admit it and apologi ir ko 
exactly where you went wrong SO a 
; ia; i ou 
nos do it ag wili not even admit that zon s just 
make a mistake, let alone anoligns on like a 
ignore what has happened and ate that it 
steam-roller. (You may even ery og orie- 
happened.) Or, you push the blai 
body else. 
ir net 
8.—You come up against someone or som 
cannot understand. ston vise Tet d 
A.—This could mean an exciting stimulating 
or another interest. Anyway, it is a i 
perience, ing Y 
Ea do not like anyone or an ` 
cannot understand. It makes you $ 
antagonistic. 


But you sce 
u wi 


hing you 


-— Someone hurts you. vit at that 
3 par is not very nice but lava t St overs 
Perhaps when they have time 19.6 thing to oe 
they will realise that it was a Sa our utmos] 

B.—“War” is declared as you ing you wi 
to get your own back. This is some! 
never forget. 
10.—You look at the world arana grim: But 
A.—Sometimes, the future ae eee trying 
you cling to hope and courage $ along: ay 
to do what you can to help oe s you give Wee 
B.—What is the use, you wall, : PASAN com 
to pessimism and despair. Or, bis get yo 
cerned with grabbing all you ca’ 
self. 
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Readers may submit 
psychological or sexual 
problems to our Advice 
Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives each 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 
“background” to the prob- 


My “Evil Moods” 

I seem to have days when I am “on top of the 
world,” and on these days even if things go wrong 
it does not worry me, and I can still enjoy life. 
Then, for apparently no reason, feelings of 
inferiority and jealousy almost swamp me. 

T loathe and hate myself at these times Sor 
being capable of such horrible suspicions, but it 
does not do any good. Then, as suddenly as it 
comes, the evil mood goes again. 

T have just become engaged, and what worries 
me is how anybody can like me at such times, let 
alone love me. I would do anything to become a 
more amiable person. 

A few years ago I used to quarrel a lot with my 
brother who is five years younger than I, but we 
are good friends now. I am rather a quiet person, 
but when I am in a bad mood I seem to make 
people notice me by being cross, disagreeable— 
and altogether miserable. 

E all have moods, and those who are 
sufficiently self observant learn to con- 
trol them. 

Most of us, too, are dependent on re- 
assurance, We like to be told we are loved 
and wanted. In time we build up a sense 
of our own personal value which is not so 
dependent on others. 

You will undoubtedly come to this 
mature state. Meantime you have never 
quite re-established yourself yet from the 
shock you had when your brother was born 
and displaced you from your position as the 
centre of interest. You were an “only child” 
for several years, you sce. 

No doubt then you tried to recover 
attention by being “cross and disagreeable” 
and you have kept up that technique. Don’t 
Worry though. Being alert to your failings 
and having a sense of humour, you will be 
able to overcome these troubles. 
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ADVICE BUREAU 


lem: age, occupation, sex (married or single me li ition i 

family, hobbies and interests. A considered ae an be a ies ee Oe 
all enclosing a stamped addressed envelope and fee of ros. (If the wa a 
merely wishes for information on matters of fact, and not a psycholo; as poeder 
ment of his difficulties, he need only enclose a fee of 5s.) A ae the 
Psychologist Advice Bureau, Manfield House, 1, Southampton Strest, St De 
London, W.C.2. When the point raised is one of general interest anes 
from letters and the answers to them may be published. No names will bene: 
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Being “engaged” is a: 
which kue aiei feelings. Te e 
perpetual frustration in mecting and sata 
Your ego gets reassurance by beine sake 
love to, but there can be no ray Spey 
Unless you are to be married soon aie tiny 
learn to make your meetings less emoti onal 

A husband and children will put ar er 
to jealousy and inferiority feelings fee: sad 
Meantime perhaps you can begin to | hikes 
at Pinon! now. Si 

e wish you much happiness; j 

from your sensible view of lite, your ee 
should be a fruitful and successful one. 7 


: Perspiration Problem 
am convinced that I have iu 
odour, although I have asked ay ay eas ee 
it, and they say that they have noticed nothin i 
I perspire very considerably, and therefor 
take little exercise and I find it difficult hike A 
with people. i ie 
Could you suggest any treatment for this? 
yo perspiration is a reality, but th 
idea that you are offensive through it is 
a creation of your own fancy. It is part Ei 
an inferiority feeling. Because you do not 
feel worthy to mix easily with others 
excessive perspiration gives you an excuse 
for paradiis company. = 
ou are continually obsessed wi 
thought “What do people think vab 
and, are therefore continually tensed and 
anxious, and this tenseness is exactl i 
condition which encourages perspiration F 
There is a vicious circle here, you oon 
The more you perspire the more anxious 
you feel, and the anxiety makes you 
perspire more. 
As soon as you accept yourself and know 
that you have a right to be yourself, and 
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need not copy or compete with others 
socially, you will find yourself relaxed and 
will not perspire more than normal. You 
are probably one of those people who 
naturally perspire easily but that does not 
matter. 

The real root of your trouble no doubt 
ies at home. If you are the eldest you may 
have been made anxious by being con- 
tinually told to set a good example. A 
prudish attitude to sex which you learned 
from the atmosphere in your home may 
also have made social difficulties for you. 

You need to widen your interests and 
extend your activities instead of restricting 
yourself. If your parents are holding you 
back from life or treating you as a child 
you may necd to assert yourself. 


Slight Stammer 


I am handicapped with a slight stammer, but 
on many occasions I do not show it. 

There is a young lady I am very interested in at 
the moment, but I am nervous of asking her to go 
out with me in case she notices the stammer. 

I have never had much interest shown in me by 
my parents, and I haven't many friends. 


Can you help to overcome my fears of a slammer 
despite my environment? 


HY should you be afraid of a stammer? 
A slight stammer can be somewhat 
attractive, 

In any case it is not a crime. When you 
offer yourself as a lover or husband it is you 
yourself you offer. Your personality is 
independent of your height, or the colour 
of your hair, or the shape of the nose, or 
any impediment in speech, 

Actually a stammer, or a tendency to 
stammer, shows a sensitive disposition, and 
if the lady draws any conclusions from it; 
it will be that a man who has this tendency 


is likely to be sympathetic and considerate 
as a husband. 


If you see that to stammer is no real 
detriment, then you lose your fear of 
stammering. You do not need your father 
to take an interest in you now. You need to 
realise your right to be yourself, 

You appear to be tackling life in the 
right way or you would not have made the 
Progress you are making. You will be 
unwise to try to rush the lady. Show your 
interest and encourage her to talk of herself, 
but do not let her feel she is committing 
herself to anything, and you must not 
monopolise her. 

It may help you with your speech to 
read The Stammerer Unmasked by Dr. 
Macdonald Ladell (Pitman, gs. 6d., postage 
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i igi the 
d.). It gives an original angle on 
ei, ae many find it exceedingly 
helpful. 


Afraid of People 


Can you please advise me how to overcome a 
terror of meeting people? : . 

I am a young man in a ge office job, 

i y scious 0 
appearance fairly good, acutely consciot 
tin no female friends, but with an po 
dislike of mixing with other people, and a to 
inability to converse. . 

M) the years were spent alternately with om 
parent and then the other, as my oir: a 
father had separated. Between times I use E 
with an elderly childless couple in the CO aii 

During my National Service it appare, m 
I was near home, and since then I have in a fe 
which involved meeting people and been pu T 
routine work. My hobbies are, J realite e 
non-creative: reading, watching sport, 
listening to the radio. 

Can you please help me? 


OUR history is an example oi bom ais 
tends to form one’s oTo, C meee 

in life, just as a spider or an insec del 
a suitable home for itself. Feeling y aaged 
weak in sociability you have so kop 
things that you are doing work whic > Lara 
no social demands on you. You ar 

ucting a chrysalis ! 
The Pirenoa between you ana. 
insects is that they have to seek an Sag 2 
ment adjusted to themselves. You, o 
man, are able to adjust yourself to Genes 
ment; and you must conquer your ens 
by seeking an environment which streng 

ou. rae 
i Separated parents have made Maly APh au 
hensive and suspicious of life, an can live 
look for a corner in which you tart t0 
unmolested. Well, now you can $ 
learn a new technique! a 

Regard yourself as a learner an not as 
cease to worry because you are ne 
expert as others in social life. Set ag possible 
goal the aim of making the fulles ene the 
use of yourself in life, instead of seekINS 
safest shelter. selves 

Other people have shown. thom 
prepared to trust you; you © A need të 
learn to trust yourself. You do Fist 
be a great talker, or the life cilingness 
You only have to show will others: 
contribute; to take an interest m of? u 

What is there to be terrified, au ou 
have the instincts of a decent citi against 
are not a burglar or a cosh boe w 
society. You only ask to be accep! ja yrsel! 
you must make some advance Y 


you will 
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Few people will take the trouble to draw 
out one who tries to keep under cover, 
though it might be worth while for you to 
be one of those few, and look around for 
those who are as retiring as yourself, and 
help them to confidence. 

Substitute “PIL try? for “I couldn’t 
possibly.” Go where you would like to go. 
Do what you dream of doing. Don’t take 
your cue from parents who have not been 
successful in managing their own lives. 
Learn from the wider world. 

It may be that you are held back by 
feelings of unworthiness arising from diffi- 
culties in adjusting to your sex instinct. An 
adequate social life, cheerful company, a 
little fun and frolic, are a great help in 
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providing some outlet for sex, whereas 
solitary brooding piles up tensions. 

You came into life in order to contribute 
according to your gifts. You are a unique 
personality and you must develop on your 
own lines. 

Avoid routine in living. Do something dif- 
ferent each day. Get up at a different hour, 
catch a different bus, lunch differently. i 

Why not make it your ambition to get 
back the more responsible job you once 
held? 

Give a smile as well as a word to those 
people you contact and give two words 
where you have only given one. Study other 
people, too, and take an interest in them 
individually. You will find it rewarding. 


Speaking Personally 


HE suntan is wearing off now, but despite the 

approach of ihe dark days of winter, when we 
Shut our eyes the memories of our holidays return as 
bright sunlit pictures on the cinema screen of the 
mind. At least, they do if we were lucky or wise 
enough to pick the kind of holiday that we most 
needed. . 

I was lucky. Circumstances sent me to an island 
in the blue Mediterranean Sea where everything 
was the exact reverse of my everyday life. 

Usually I read six or eight newspapers a day. 
Here there was none. I normally listen to the 
B.B.C. news two or three times in the twenty-four 
hours, and here there were no radio sets that 
received the programmes from England. 

I sit at a desk most of the day, and when I go 
out to talk to people it is usually with a notebook 
in my hand. Here there were no desks to sit at, but 
only golden sand to lounge upon, and the conversa- 


tion between swims was certainly not to be written 
down! . . 
Tea and coffee are my everyday drinks, but in 
this island there was only rough wine. There were 
no buses to catch, and trains ran only once a day. 
The only way to get to the village on the hilltop 
was to trudge along the dusty road in the hot 
sunshine—or hire a donkey and proceed with more 
ease and less speed. 


In one golden bay was a steep little hill with a 
ruined castle at the top. Here a local brigand had 
lived for seven years **in hiding.” Though all his 
friends knew where he was, the police were 
officially “unable to find him’? although he was a 


wanted man. A 
Then, at the end of that time, they decided it 


was too late to deal with him for his alleged 
crimes, so he came out of hiding and resumed 
normal life in his vine-draped cottage with its fig 
tree. 


Remembered Sunshine 


by John May 


A village that glistened white and pure in the 
sunshine at the top of a mountain had been without 
a schoolmaster for two years. He had gone home 
and had not troubled to come to school the next 
day, or for seven hundred days after that! f 

So an inspector at last went to see him. They 
became friends, and the school teacher did not 
come to school for the next ten years. Then the 
authorities retired him on full pay, and found 
another master, and the school re-opened. 

At home here, such goings on would be hi 
zeprchansiflss Pul what could be more aig 
in a holiday place one i 
phd ay pp than that everyone is so easy 

K 


It took me five full days to settle t 
sun-drenched way of life. I had a are 
action and work. Then at last I sunk into the 
general happy lazy way of life. The wine stained 
my lips, the sun browned my skin, the sea salt 
at on de slept in the shade at noon 
and was wide awake and gay at midni: 
the bright stars. i Siete 

“Parting is dying a little” the Fren 

uch say, and 
when at last I departed from that i: i 
a nis A myself behind. # mes Oe 
e whole happy holiday was coloured 

out by a personal thing, a te soe nae 
J left behind also some of those things which all of 
us would be better if we shed. The irritability of 
temperament that comes from too much Sl 


i . . 0 
with news and noise. The Jumpiness that takts 


missing a bus and waiting five mi 

next into a major disaster. E TATA ie 

and telephones and too much insistence upon Cne 
Our modern civilisation with its plumbin, ae 

television, its cars and jet aeroplanes is a oon k a 

thing. But there is still a soothing balm to b 

distilled from the “laisser faire manner of the 


primitive ways of life, where tomorroi 


w is also a day. | 


| 


The Case of 


ROM the settee my new patient looked 
up at me with haggard eyes. “Every 
morning when I wake up, I wish I were 
dead. I feel I can’t face it. sa - 

“What is it you feel is too terrifying to face? 

d her. 
; area aa know . . . everything. In the 
morning I feel it is everything—getting 
up—my breakfast—going to work—meeting 
people—my work—my boss... .” 

“Seen from the viewpoint of waking, just from 
that angle, all these things seem too much Sor 
Jou. But,” I went on, “as you go on through 
the day, you deal with these things. They haven't 
been terrible, when you look back at them in the 
evening?” 

“No,” she admitted, “they look different 
then, not so bad. But then I am so tired, I 
feel I only want to go to bed. And when 
I get there I cannot go to sleep for hours, 
very often. I feel I am too tired to sleep. 
Then in the morning I wake up and wish 
I could stay there and sleep. But I can only 
lay awake and worry, because I mustn’t 
sleep, I must get up. And waking up is so 
awful. I want to sleep on for ever and ever?” 
She was silent for a little. Then she spoke 
so quietly that I could hardly hear the 
words: “Can you help me?” 

I was watching her as she lay there. Her 
posture was not comfortable. She held her 
neck rigid; and her hands were clasped 
tightly. She would not, I thought, have 
looked her thirty years if she could have 


let the strained lines in her face smooth 
themselves out, 


ASKED her about her current life. 
expect to find in this the 
key to her anxiety; but it might give us 
to lead us to the key. 
I knew it would show me 
attern, because the way we live 
and react today ts always the expression, in terms 
of deen to ea environment, of that deep, 
- i : 
pe ae ss Se battern, which Sorged itself 
„it was a ve 
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by a Lay Analyst 


The Girl who Could Not 
Face the Day 


thought of changing never entered her nee 
The head of the firm was a morose ria; 
rather a taskmaster. He rarely showe' 
approval. ‘ 
Thier parents were both dead, and oa 
lived in the house of her (rather un ee 
married sister, who was badly off. ee 
was no strong affection between the eee: 
whose tastes and interests were en ah 
different. But my patient, the elder ee Z 
years, felt a sort of responsibility towé 
unger. 
Heo be few real friends, and there i 
been little romance in her life. In the eee 
of our sessions together I learnt pee 
her history very well, and in great Ses 
She scarcely remembered her fase S 
and the succession of female pela yy he 
hired housekeepers who had lool ra ee 
her and her sister as children had Padon 
full of changes to leave much imp 
ie the mother’s death (and probabi 
before that event, too) her father ha i tA 
himself to be a very difficult man. eevee 
undoubtedly, in his way, loved na rs ie 
deeply. But he had taken her ae 
badly—selfishly, as a personal inj 
was as if it had been a betrayal. eel 
After his bereavement, he eee 
mistrust and dislike every woman. 3 against 
at very rare times, he had, as it w ee Bis 
his will, let his very profound ore ip a 
elder daughter begin to revea renl y 
always its expression had been Mer the 
interrupted. It was only the conta agai 
curtain that was ever lifted, to ds ttha 
suddenly, and hide everything, eeu oF 
grim, censorious façade, which s! uatever 
later terrified or exasperated W after 
woman was for the time being looking 
his home. i ai 
When my patient as a little = 
welcomed one of these brief ee 
her father’s feeling for her, Jaap re 
by childish gestures of love, he Tor e 
diately found fault with ee hands 
(apparent) reason or another. bees jo 
were dirty, or she ought to ee > lying 
bed long ago, or she had left her y! 7 
untidily about. ; 
"nis act the child. It hurt her sO deep 


had 
ns of 


e- 


4 


— 
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that she had learnt never to respond to any 
passing sign of affection he might give her 
—never to let it appear that she loved him 
and that she knew he loved her. Most of 
the time she even hid these feelings from 
herself. 

Her sister seemed to have inherited much 
of her father’s disposition, together with a 
strange sort of almost hostile dependence 
on my patient. 

When the father had become bedridden 
with his last lingering illness the sisters had 
been aged twelve and fourteen. As he grew 
weaker and weaker his intractable mood 
had been concentrated in hostility to who- 
ever nursed him . except his elder 
daughter, 

In the last few months of his unhappy 
life he had more and more insisted on her 
company; and it was she alone who had 
any influence over him, As a consequence, 
child though she was, the nursing of the 
dying man had been largely in her hands. 

Then he had diced, clasping her fingers, 
and with a look in his eyes which, so she 
felt, at last expressed all the love for which 
ever since she could remember she had 
been starving. 


HE next few years had been, as 

she explained, “like being tossed 
in a little boat on a large sea, not knowing 
where you were drifting.” 

Her sister had married, too young, 
foolishly, and really out of desperation; 
and had called on her to share her home 
(and, chiefly, its expenses); and at about 
the same time she herself had obtained a 
post in the firm where she is still working. 

The life into which she then settled was 
not at all a happy one. But, she said, for 
a long time it nevertheless seemed “right.” 
Then, although she could not envisage any 
voluntary change in her outward circum- 
stances, little by little her terrible fears had 
grown, and at last they had become 
intolerable. 

In her sessions, when she was talking 
quite freely, she several times made a sudden 
transition, without realising she was doing 
so, from a mention of her current troubles 
to memories about a time in her very early 
childhood, when an aunt, her mother’s 
Sister, was looking after them. 

It appears that this aunt was said to be 
very like the dead mother. Perhaps that 
Was the cause of this being a peculiarly 
Unhappy time. For her father’s bad mood 
Seemed to be terribly intensified. Her room 
Was next to his. And she could remember 
Waking in the very early morning, before 
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Ji NEVER did anything worth doing 
by accident, nor did any of my inven- 
tions come by accident; they came by 
work.— Thomas A. Edison. 


it was light, and hearing him pacing up 
and down, and sometimes he would groan 
or make angry exclamations. 

Then she knew that it would be a very 
black day, with no break in the clouds of 
his displeasure. 

It took her a long time to learn to realise 
and to fel how exactly the environment 
into which she had drifted (or more truly 
into which her unconscious had driven her) 
was a parallel of the old life of her childhood 
Again and again when she spoke of her 
sister’s demands on her, and her own feeling 
of mixed resentment and compulsion to 
help, I led her to dig into memories of 
similar feelings in her childhood, when the 
eldin = naturally: rebelled against what 

ne “little mother” was impelle 
ct was impelled to do and 

Again and again when she spoke of her 
morning fears, I let her mind return to thos 
childhood worries, when she had trembl, d 
as she wondered what her father would d 
and say that day. Would he only scold, a a 
frown? Would she have so much as a s äl 
or a friendly touch? Po 

She saw, little by little, 
willing so faithfully to serve h 
caeh, betause her unconscio 

im up with the father 
resembled in all his Ee kiei wo 

It was true that her father had loved hi 
underneath, and this man did not, but i 
unconscious never worked all this out e 
does not analyse. The chance at 
similarity is oft i ee 

y often sufficient to determi 
a transference of feelings from a pa Be 
figure existing in the memory (the Taco 
scious memory) to another person in a 
current environment, quite irrespecti of 
that person’s real character, ee 


NE day she sudden] i 
. . c 
fi ee ou dows nee 
at I am in love with my boss?” E 


“It is you who h i 
ie, ave suggested it,” I pointed 


She was at first ver 
an; . 
was hopeless and stupid. mee mae 
a ie 


how she was 
er disagreeable 
us mind mixed 


against his disagreeable 

After this realisation, 
began to decrease, and 
tired in the evenings, B 


conduct. 

however, her fears 
she felt rather less 
ut she was still very 
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and more conscious of her un- 
paramen than before. She realised her 
ee finds over and over again in 
treatment how, as self-knowledge grows, 
an opportunity for healthier self-expression 
will present itself. Really, of course, such 
opportunities abound; but most of us are 
unable to recognise them, because we are 
unwilling to recognise ourselves. , 

She had been lonely and without 
romance, because her love was wrongly 
placed, and she did not recognise it as love, 
That was because, as a child, she had had 
to hide the love she really felt for her father. 

Now she admitted she was lonely. So she 
began to spend more time visiting her 
friends. One of these had a brother, This 
young man had recently met with an acci- 
dent, which had nearly cost him his life. 
When the danger was over, he was still 
suffering very severe pain and condemned 
to lead an invalid life for many months. 
She felt great compassion for this young 
man, and her visits to the house became 
very welcome both to him and to those who 
looked after him, because he was very 


depressed, and her presence seemed to cheer 
him and to do him good. 
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And that was how her romance began 
at last. 


GAIN we had the old pattern— 
Aine sick man, the expression ëi 
mutual affection uninhibited because we 
the patient-nurse relationship. But i = 
father, as he became more affectionate, z 
grown nearer to death. This young aan 
as his affection grew, was daily nearer to = 
She has not yet left her post. She can go 
with the money, and will not finally rents 
until she marries. But she no lene a 
the day; and if, when she wakes, pan eo 
chance to think of her obit she feels q 
indifferent as to his mood. 
j Ti pa afraid of today, we must, firs 
of all, make sure it is today we are ee 
of, and not yesterday—that long agp 
important yesterday of our ge A = 
This girl’s progress began the k aE 
able to recognise that her fear an vo 
were about her dead father and his mo = 
It may be true that today will stg 
problems. But we must learn to fana ee 
in their own right, and not to on fo of 
by confusing their importance w ee 
a childhood problem, that the chi 
able to solve. 


TEST YOUR SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Ws cannot get very far in this world with- 
out self-confidence. We must believe in 


ourselves. Although conceit is a bad thing, lack 
of healthy pride is even worse. There is a great 
difference between true humility of character 
and a feeling that we are not as capable as 
other people. 

Try this test to see how you stand. Answer 


“yes” or “no” to the questions before turning to 
the key at the end. 


1.—Are you prone to think that others are 
better than yourself at most things? 

2.—Are you apt to imagine that people 
generally have a poor opinion of your 
abilities? 

3-—Are you casily influenced by people? 

4.—Docs criticism make you depressed? 

5.—Would opposition stop you from carrying 
on with something which you, personally, 
believed in? 


6.—Do you find it difficult to make decisions? 

7.—Do you usually wait to let someone else 
take the initiative? 

8.—Are you nervous and unwilling to shoulder 
responsibility? 

9.—Are you scared of saying “No” to people? 

10.—Does rudeness and curtness upset you and 
make you feel “smal”? 

11.—Would you rather give in than argue? 


12.—Do you try to avoid expressing definite 
opinions? 


i ; nd 
13.—Are you scared of asking questions a 
ressing through an inquiry? apolo- 
1 Bo yau frequently find yourself ap 
gising or making excuses for yous ove’ 
15.—Do you find it hard to “‘put yourse 
and *‘sell” your ideas to people? 
16.—Are you embarrassed when peop 
you and ask who you are: 
ae you shrink from going to place 
doing things alone? g q with 
T in the habit of going ee things 
the same people, and doing the sa 
y fter year? R athys 
Doyan feel a constant need for symp? 
approval, liking? ‘ wap? when 
Mi you prone to take a “back seat a 
you are in company? uno” A score O 
Count five marks for every ` JV o-60, fait 
70 is good; 60-70 is satisfactory; 5 
Under 50 is not satisfactory. cran 
If yoke score is low, take a sheet of Para com 
make a list of everything you a pusine 
plished to date—your ekoo ano, 
record, any certificates, prizes, vin ee 
you possess, any languages you gee sv a 
every achievement, no matter add to t iy 
Look at your list every day an vill constaP iy 
time goes on. In this way, yOu Ae and Y? 
remind yourself of your good Poit ealthy 
progress, and you will build up 4 
in yourself. ae, gain Jate” 
Keep this test by you and try it 


le notice 


s and 
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Competition 
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“My Method of Keeping My 
Mind Alert’ 


HAVE found the main thing is to have as 

great a varicty_ of interests as possible. I 
never get bored with them. I have discovered 
that it is a mistake to spend hours at one thing 
and one thing alone. 

The constant change brings fresh stimulus 
to each subject with which I may be dealing, 
and consequently I tackle things with greater 
natural zest than hitherto. 

I find, too, that it is most essential to indulge 
in both physical and mental activity, thus 
ensuring that both mind and body have 
sufficient rest while the other is engaged, This 
method keeps the mind fresh, alert and efficient, 
with the necessary support of a healthy body.— 
Robert G. Long, Upper Tooting, London, S.W. 

KEEP myself in good health by swimming 
in the summer season and playing tennis in 
the winter season. 

In spite of the backward social life in my 
town, I enjoy the pictures and attend oc- 
casional parties. Sometimes things go wrong, 
but I always try to look at the better side of life 
and do not indulge myself in worrying. , 

I try to see that I am becoming more efficient 
and alert, by self-analysis. Every experience in 
life carries with it a blessing of some sort. 

Sclf-analysis also helps me discover defects in 
myself which I try to correct by reading and 
learning from other people’s experiences.— 
Eugenie A. Mansur, Ashar-Basrah, Iraq. 

HAVE achieved alertness and efficiency of 
mind by adopting an appreciative, critical 
and inquisitive attitude towards things. 

This has widened my mental outlook and 
brought me interesting hobbies. | 

I always think out several solutions to my 
daily problems, and imagine future problems 
likely to come my way and try to devise before- 
hand several tactics of approach. 

I have found a critical, inquisitive and 
appreciative attitude of special importance in 
aiding mental concentration.—F. R., Kampala, 
Uganda. 

M} method of ensuring an alert and 

responsive mind, sensitive to the world of 
things around me, was to use auto-suggestion 
and the association of ideas. 

First, I suggested to my mind when I wakened 
from sleep or just before retiring to bed: “Recall 
and sort out for me all the facts about, say, a 
Pencil,” It was hard on the mind as it had never 

cen used to such treatment before. Persistence 
and practice did the trick. Results followed. 

Which led me to the second point. One idea 
Soon tumbled out after another. A number of 
ideas were written down on paper. They 


appeared jumbled. Never mind; it took a few 
moments for me to set them in order. Then I 
poea to the next object or idea. I practised 
with concrete things before tryin: 
abstract. MUS Se 
I make this a daily exercise. I have not 
skipped a day. My method can be practised 
anywhere and at any time. Only the simplest 
of materials are needed—paper and a pencil.— 
Ooi Kee Beng, Perak, Malaya. j 


IRST, I try to keep physically fit, for I am 
certain that mental fitness and physical 
fitness are very closely linked. 

Secondly, every evening I quietly review, in 
order, the day’s events. I try to remember ‘the 
appearance of people I have met and to recall 
exact conversations as well as actual incidents. 
This simple exercise I have found to pay 
handsome dividends, aiding especially PT A 
and concentration—and future conduct! 

Third, I like to tackle and master something 
entirely new. I am very interested in music, for 
instance, and am at the moment mastering 
reading music. 

Fourth, in addition to wide general reading. 
each month I try to get to the heart of at least 
ane newly oublies pouk connected with my 
profession and I find this keeps me fr i 
aay ps me from getting 

I once heard of a clerk who said he had had 
thirty years’ experience, but a banteri 
colleague said this was really one year’s pea 
perience repeated thirty times. I don’t iind 
that to happen to me!—7. I. B., Peterborough. 


USED to find life monotonous and bori 
Ta often wondered if it really was worte 
My ie was indeed monotonous and routine. 
1Ke, eng civides between e z 
like, my office and my 

But one day I was urged by a friend 

1! ay y a to tak 

physical training course and I found tora 
enjoyed it very much; it occupied my spare 
time; it gave me a better health and appetite; 
and it made me alert and more popular i y 
social environment. EPN 

I did not stop at that, bi 

not at, but I learned tenni 

and swimming. My life is now full and ta 
teresting; and my cnergy, both physical a 
mental, makes me more efficient and haj na 
Munif Farah, Ashar-Basrah, Iraq. ee 

REVIOUSLY I was not a love 

A pat aay; while I am writing, 
eside me. Books have enhanced my k 

as well as added alertness and ieee 

personality. With their assistance, I have Sine 

able to venture into the fields of psycholo; " 

economics and politics. BY, 


r of books, 
a book is 
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Next Competition 


ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 
Binders (please state which preferred on 
Soot of entry) will be given for successful entries 
in the next competition. Entries should not exceed 
250 words, and they should be in this office 
by December 24th. Winning entries will be 
published in the February magazine. 
The subject is: “How Psychology Has 
Helped me to Overcome Boredom in my Life.” 


But knowledge is not enough; it must be 
backed by practical action. 

My action has taken the form of delivering 
lectures in public halls, and writing articles and 
short stories. 

The road to successful and effective living is— 
know and act; and act in order to be able to 
know.—George Robert McCarthy, Karachi, Pakistan. 
Me recipe is as simple as it can be—I just 

make my mind work. There lies, I think, 
the real clue to the whole problem. For, as I 
have found by experience, the more and more 
it works, the more and more efficient does the 
mind become, 

Whenever I get a problem which I see is 
likely to worry me (and I don’t care whether 
the problem is big or small) I at once draw up 
something of the sort of a credit and debit 
account, cither in my head or on paper. Then 
I let my mind work hard to come to a quick 
decision. 

Thanks to this exercise, I can now think out 
a knotty point with greater ease, than ever 
before. 

I must add that it was articles in Tue 
Psycuotocisr Macazine which first started me 
using this method.—D. S. D. Senanayake, Kuru- 
negala, Ceylon. 


A FEW years ago I was unable to concentrate 
on anything. No matter what the topic 
under discussion, I was very soon far off in a 
world of my own. 

Then one day I chanced to pick up a copy of 


How to Study by Professor Arthur Kornhauser, 


This little book did wonders for me. Concentra- 
tion is no more a dru 


dge; I can conce; 
anything and like it. = ewe on 

The book gave four methods of building up 
interest in a subject: 

1. To aoa ornon about it, 

2. To classify this information in relati 
facts that one already knows. pate 

3. To make this information personal. 

4. And finally to use it. 

I have found that these methods develop 
alertness and efficiency of the mind, and train 
one to develop a sane attitude towards the 
solution of life’s problems.—Alwyn Mercer. 
Chittagong, Pakistan. 2 

ALWAYS carry a notebook an 
Ir hear a new word or idea I 
try to learn it. 

When going along the road or anywhere else 

I try to think about the things I see or hear. 


c and whenever 
Jot it down and 


I keep my body in good health always and 
if I am ill I sce the doctor as quickly as possible. 
When reading books or listening to a Ipeture 
I always keep in mind what I really want, and 
note the important points then think over them 
to see their connection with other facts. : 
Lastly, I always endeavour to put the new 
knowledge in practice by using it somehow. 5 
These rules have been very useful to me an 
since I started using them I have improv si 
my mental grip considerably and develope 
my self-confidence quite a lot.—J. K. Kirika, 
Kanie in the morning I make a rough list 
for the day of the different things that I wish 
to accomplish. MR 
During the day I concentrate, attentively, 
keeping my mind as much as possible on w 
I am doing. 2 
Then at night I check up and see what I mE 
done, and whether badly or efficiently. Ei 
gratulate myself on my good achievements, om 
make a firmer resolution to do better next tn 
where I have done badly. 
As time has gone on, this has become a 
a habit, so that now I need little or no ¢ Ors 
keep my mind active and competent.— 
Georgina Melie, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


HE first essential for keeping one’s miina 
pe and efficient is to have a eae By 
flexible plan for each day. Therefore durog the 
morning train journcy, I mentally Bake " hat 
day ahead and decide what must be Re one) 
ought to be done and what need not be BaT 

On arriving at the office, my plan EOE 
operation. Throughout the day I try n c on S 
trate on the job in hand to the exclus 
everything else. K sais OF 

re the Way progresses, sometimes a bbe 
calamity occurs. If it is a problem La ED, 
be dealt with by concentration an to the 
decision, I imagine myself an onIbOrEs, ede 
problem, It is well known that if a By “always 
nothing to do with you, you can panye other 
think of several brilliant solutions for Sees : 
person to carry out! So, of the ndvieg RE 
some I consider, some reject and some tami is 
Nobody’s feelings are hurt and the cala 
solved satisfactorily. oa i fy 

When I have an uninteresting job 
accept it as my due, but arrange esti 
something complicated and more miera 
do afterwards—which gives me some 
look forward to. = 

Briefly, then, those are my methods. 
Benn, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7. 


Miss J 


Å ZUNDAMENTAL principle ce 
education should be to ma Jlences 
pupil realise the meaning of eit ol 
of the first-rate, and to send ae it is 
school and college persuaded 4 t-rate 
his business to Jearn what 1s ae by 
and to pursue it—not only in eT the 
which he earns his living but in all tt 
great fields of life and, above a% 

living itself.—Sir Richard Livingstone. 
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DEVELOP YOUR GREATEST ASSET 


a7, 


Pelmanism Will Lift You Out of the Rut 


O you find life humdrum and boring? 

Do you think of your job as “the same 

old monotonous routine’? Why remain 
in a groove, only half alive, when you have 
the latent ability which could enable you to 
enjoy life to the full and to “hold down” an 
interesting, progressive job? 

Are you making the most of your greatest 
asset—your mind? The Pelman Institute with 
its unrivalled half a century of experience 
will show you how to develop this invaluable 
asset to the fullest capacity. Pelmanism will 
lift you out of the rut, and eliminate your 
feelings of Frustration and Inferiority. It will 
teach you how to dispel your Fears and to 
overcome such failings as Aimlessness and 
Depression, 

The Course will give increased power and 
energy to your mind: will strengthen your 
Will-Power, and develop your Initiative. 
You will find that your outlook on life will 
change to one of cheerfulness and optimism, 
and with your increased Efficiency will come 
Happiness, Success and Financial Betterment. 

Personal and Individuai 

The dominant aim for every man and 
woman must be to show a courageous, con- 
fident, well-equipped mental front, This 
assured, then all else will be achieved, and 
the world has no more proven method than 
Pelmanism to attain this end. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves, An experienced and 
sympathetic instructional staff shows them, 
in exact detail, how to apply the principles 
of Pelmanism to their own circumstances and 
aspirations. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 


Remember—Everything you do is 


preceded by your attitude of mind. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 


The Pelman Languages Institute teaches 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian without 
translation. Write for particulars and specimen 
lesson of the language that interests you, which will 


be sent gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for members of Her Majesty's Forces, 
Pelman Languages Institute, 


160, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcome defects 
and failings, Amongst those most often met 
with are the following: 


Worry Pessimism 
Depression Forgetfulness 
Frustration Indefiniteness 


Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 

But Pelmanism docs more than eliminate 
failings. It strengthens mental attributes 
which are valuable in every career and every 
aspect of living. It develops:— 


—Optimism —Courage 
—Judgment —Initiative 
—Self-Control —Reliability 
—Concentration —Will-Power 


—Self-Confidence —Resourcefulness 
The Pelman Institute has, for over 50 
years, been training men and women in these 
directions. 
— 
Reduced fees for members of 


Her Majesty's Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


Send for the Free Book. 
: The Pelman Course is simple and interest- 
ing and takes up very little time; you can 
enrol on the most convenient terms. The 
Course is fully described in a book entitled 
The Science of Success which will be sent 
you, gratis and post free, on application to:— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 

160, Norfolk Mansions, 

Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Established over 50 years 


------POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
To the Pelman Instit 
Mansions, Wigmore Su tonne 
Please send me, gratis and post ae ii 
The Science of Success” ° 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: DELHI. 


Alitore Road MELBOUR. i Ios 
DURBAN, Natal Bank” Charero A IA 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard AMSTERD YY 


Prinsengracht 1021. Haussmann, AMSTERDAM, a 
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Philosophy of Life 


The Way to Be Happy 


though 


Human 


by Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


O= important device by which we 
train ourselves to the attainment of 
our goal, and effect the exclusion of un- 
necessary or interfering experiences, is 
perhaps the most difficult of all these 
devices to discuss in articles devoted to the 
bare outlines of the art of being human. 

This advice is the elaboration of a psychic 
map of the world and a mental plan of 
campaign. We construct and utilise such a 
plan during the entire course of our lives. 
For want of a better word this scheme of 
orientation is called religion by some, a 
working philosophy of life by others. 

Obviously a man’s attitude to the cosmos 
and his relation to the world in which he 
lives must bear the stamp of the unit pattern 
of his personality, and must give us the most 
profound insight into his own interpretation 
of his position in the world. 

While each man’s Philosophy of life must 
of necessity be an individual formula, human 
beings tend to group themselves in a small 
number of categories according to their 
Philosophy of life. 


AMBITION 


to the tasks and Problems of life is parallel 
to and coincident with the dynamic drift 
of the personalit 
we can und 
vidual’s goa’ 
Psychic plan of ca: 

formula, that is, 
Philosophy, 


Let us examine the cardinal compass 
Points of human conduct as if we were 
navigators mapping a new world. The lode- 
Star is the good life; the best course, the 
course of constructive altruism. The cardinal 
Points are power, crime, social irrespon- 
sibility, insanity, neurosis, pleasure, self- 
complacency, and the good life. 

The goals of personal Power and egoistic 
ambition are served by a Philosophy of 


paign, his vital training- 
his underlying life- 


individualistic opportunism. Seize the day: 
Get what you can out of life while you can. 
e end justifies the means. , 
T AARIN egoist does not openly = 
against society, but he exploits it i a Sa 
end. Many of our most “success a Feat 
and women owe their - suces ie 
ruthless personal ambitions ane tenes 
fatigable cult of their individua ne oe 
prestige, es ane i chief sy. 

f power in our civilisation. f 
. ame, one of the major een jp 
modern times, is not so much an en aie of 
of human conduct as it is the ot epee 
an underlying philosophic attituc ai ones 
life. We can understand earaabeng ion ei 
when we remember that he is an 1n¢ ime 
who has never been adequately ir eis 
into the fellowship of human pa belli- 
philosophy might be formulated a a 

rent misanthropy. ain 
oe crime, pA still on the apenan 
between unsocial optimism an f passive 
pessimism, we find the goals o paea 
resistance to life which lead men at pros- 
to choose the professions of iraran nEn the 
titution, racketeering, drug Peod oBnilar 
employment of child labour 
forms of human enslavement. sabia an. 

The pimp, the profiteer, the Sriosaphy 
others of this sort need a p Sait 
irresponsible misanthropy to mal ndividuā 
in their chosen path. Only an iif would 
who doubts the value of human r 

it his fellow-beings. -anai 
kree considerable self p of 
to continue in the profession ol a oe 
q . ipili 

‘ a in the factor of irrespome ism 
together with an increase in P 


e our- 
r ] TODAY is not yesterday W works 
. How cai a e 

selves change. are always tO ep 

he same” 


and thoughts, if they 
the fittest, continue alvan t 
Change, indeed, is painful, coal 
nedi, and if memory has its Carle 
worth, so also has hope.— 4/4 


STS” A 
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brings us close to the negation of life itself. 
In this sector, the goals are self-destruction, 
either by physical means, as in suicide, or 
by psychological means, as in insanity. 

Neurotics are fatalists all: they believe 
that they are blind pawns in the hands of 
an irresistible destiny. Pietists and religious 
fanatics, who shift the responsibility to God 
instead of blaming their bad physique or 
the antagonism of their parents, are but a 
step removed from the frank neurotics who 
tacitly admit they are afraid to face reality. 

The neurotic excuses his unsocial con- 
duct on the ground of his neurotic symp- 
toms; he trains himself for his irresponsibility 
by choosing a philosophy of fatalistic oppor- 
tunism. The pietist bolsters up his conduct 
by his affirmation of a particular creed, 
believing that the affirmation of his credo 
relieves him of personal responsibility. He 
puts the whole matter in the hands of God. 

The goal of all this philosophic training 
is a maximum of subjective security and 
a minimum of objective responsibility. 

The next great goal of human life is 
pleasure for pleasure’s sake, and the appro- 
priate philosophy is the philosophy of 
hedonism. Hedonism appeals to adults who 
have been deprived of the normal joys of 
childhood. It is a pessimistic philosophy in 
that the hedonist, like the mystic, despairs 
of complete satisfaction in this world. His 
efforts are directed toward the frantic 
accumulation of as many solacing pleasure- 
experiences as possible. , ; 

To this end he makes certain contribu- 
tions towards the common weal, but only 
for the sake of turning his gains into 
pleasures as quickly and as efficiently as 
possible. He avoids the major responsibilities 
of life, and remains an egoist throughout. 


MYSTICISM 


The mystic, by the trick of disparaging 
life on this planet, prepares for a goal of 
fictional security in the next world. It is 
obvious that he usually manages to escape 
from the obligations and obstacles of the 
present by focusing his vital energies on 
an existence in a future and better world 
where his aristocratic security will be 
assured by his negation of life on this planet. 

By gradations, through sensualism and 
romanticism, we arrive at the passive co- 
Operation of self-complacency, whose philo- 
Sophy is that of “Let well enough alone.’ 
Halfway between pessimism and optimism, 
half-way between objectivity and sub- 
Jectivity are the human drifters and the 
turnips who make up the large majority 
of mankind. 
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Through ignorance or fear they do not 
analyse their situations or attempt to im- 
prove their human lot, but they do not 
evade the simple obligations of life. 

We come finally to the consideration of 
the good life. For those who seek the larger 
happiness and the greater effectiveness open 
to human beings there can be but one 
philosophy of life, the philosophy of con- 
structive altruism. 


COURAGE 
The truly happy man is always a fighting 
optimist. Optimism includes not only 


altruism but also social responsibility, social 
courage, and objectivity. 

Men and women who are compensating 
for their feelings of inferiority in terms of 
social service, men and women who are 
vigorously affirming life, facing realities like 
adults, meeting difficulties with stoicism, 
men and women who combine knowledge 
with kindliness, who spice their sense of 
humour with the zest of living—in a word, 
complete human beings, are to be found 
only in this category, 

This is the golden way of life. This is the 
satisfying life. This is the way to be happy 
though human. 

(NE&t: The Importance of Work) 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in your spare time— 
wherever you live, 

Hundreds of editors are in consta 
need of fresh contributions and pat 
liberally for good work, 

Learn the essential 
post—how to write, 
about, how to get ideas, how to 
MSS. and HOW TO SELL THEM ior 
the best prices, 


Send to-day to The Regent Instit 
te 
(Dept. PJ/17), Re nt H alá 
Gate, coe’ ws a 


“How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
gives full details and 
openings for new writers. 


By applying Promptly you will h: 
the opportunity of enrolli se 
moderate terms. EPE NANY 

Many „Students earn the fee 
several times over during tuition. 


| 
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Let Psychology Deal with the 
Gremlin in Your Life 


by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


HEN things go wrong, it is a strong 
NNN tendency to shift the blame 
from ourselves to some exterior cause for 
which we cannot be held responsible. 
During the war, for example, the R.A.F, 
invented the “gremlin” to explain the sort 
of malignancy of inanimate objects that 
could be attributed to a mischievous sprite. 

The ancestors of gremlins were Puck and 
Hob and Robin Goodfellow on to whom our 
forbears used to blame the mischances of 

everyday life. Further back still, unnamed 
“evil spirits” could be held responsible for 
almost anything that went wrong. 

But if we are to live an efficient and 
balanced life, we cannot let the matter rest 
there. What is the psychological truth behind 
the malignant and mischievous imps that 
sometimes seem to bedevil us? 

It is very elementary psychology to 
watch one’s moods, and to echeck the 
tendency when annoyed to “take it out” of 
somebody or something. Bad temper inter- 
feres with the normal muscular control, too, 
so that although one may resist the childish 
urge to throw things around, one’s grasp 
is less sure and the cup or glass may slip 
from one’s hand with a satisfying smash! 

Depression, or being “fed up,” can make 
one careless, so that the job is not finished 
off properly or ink is splodged around, and 
then, being annoyed with yourself, you 
bang the desk lid and trap your finger. You 
probably indulge then in bad language, 
implying that things are bewitched—which 
is the same as the gremlin theory. 

If this happens to you, sit down and think 
whether it is not true that you have been 
“asking for trouble” ever since you got 
certain bad news. 

If you drive a car, this is the kind of 
occasion when you are apt to dent the wing 
against a lamp-post, or, worse still, to try 
and work off your emotions by driving in 
such a way as to be a danger to the public, 

There is an insidious attraction about 
speed. It seems to lift one above the ordinary 
routine of life. It is an attempt tosnatcha god- 
like power, and it is very possible that many a 
motorist has come to a sticky end through 
trying thus to compensate for inadequacy 
in daily life. 

It is sound advice not to let yourself take 


a lethal machine, whether car or nator 
cycle, until you have taken your ananira 
temperature and satisfied yourself that y< 
have yourself under control. 4 

This elementary psychology is MS 
valuable but it docs not take one far enous! k 
A deeper knowledge discloses that era 
after all something in the gremlin men 
There is a force which we cannot con 
and of which we are normally napana ‘ 
which can determine what we do and su aoe 
but the “gremlin” is within us. It is no 


HE sum of wisdom is that the te 
is never lost that is devote 
work.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Fi t 
irresponsible sprite but an unrealised aspec 
of oneself. a“ a 

Modern psychology terms this ein 
conscious part of the mind, or more 

© unconscious. 
a Everyone must be aware that the arm 
of his mind are not instantly avai 3 ra 
While we give attention to the Di at ee 
have to pause and think if asked w beatin 
were doing last week, and while some ee 
flash instantly into mind, there o ughts 
which we only remember after our tl 2 ack 
have been turned in the required pe ya 
Even then we regard it as normal = pas 
should “forget” a great deal of ou : 
experiences. Al 

Actually, nothing is really forgotten, a 
even the experiences of earliest infanty. T 
be revived and relived through the emo 
although not as historical happenings. what 

It is the unconscious which decides Si is 
can be remembered readily and “iective 
locked away. The unconscious has s¢ those 
power, and it selects for EDON our 
happenings and moods which do ae ia E 
self-esteem. You can look upon pas 
ences as books in the library, aP® jes 
unconscious as the librarian who a 
what shall be on view and what can 0 
retained in a locked bookcase. cises 2 

The unconscious therefore acem and 
sort of censorship over our memori a ed 
it is this censorship which has to beaa the 
by the process of psycho-ana!ysis wa z tbe 
repressions are responsible for keep 
Personality at an immature level. 
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It was Freud who discovered that the 
unconscious is not just a storehouse but 
a dynamic force, and at the same time he 
invented the technique of psycho-analysis as 
a way cf dealing with it, and restoring the 
integrity, the wholeness, of the neurotic 
sufferer. 

The unconscious comes into existence 
gradually and continuously as the result 
ef the conflict between our primitive natures 
and the necessity of conforming to the 
society of which we form part. 

The repressions, therefore, the things 
which are locked up, are just these primitive 
urges which belong to early childhood and 
which, as it grows up, the individual has 
learned to subdue. Such things as the 
impulse to grab what you fancy, the urge to 
self-display, and to put one’s own immediate 
comfort before everything else, are the sort 
of things which have no place, or little place, 
in the adult world. 

So far the unconscious would seem to have 
nothing to do with the gremlins I started 
with. But wait a bit. The urges of the child 
include being fussed, comforted and petted 
even at the expense of illness or injury. 

The pain of a cut finger soon goes, but 
there is satisfaction in the distinction of 
wearing a bandage and in being the centre 
of the excitement caused by the accident. 

A headache or a bilious attack is a small 
price to pay for the privilege of staying away 
from school. A cough is found to be an 
excellent way of attracting notice without 
being blamed. 

A feverish cold, measles or mumps, are 
occasions when nobody is ever cross, and 
which confer all sorts of privileges, chief 
among which is the indulgence of “Me first”? 
which is the child’s original cry. The 
advantages of illness are very plain indeed to 
a child, 


SLIPPING BACK 


Now, if you accept, as the student of 
psychology is bound to accept, the fact that 
the childish attitude remains with us all our 
lives, and that these tendencies and values 
are always in the background, you will see 
what is meant when we say that the 
unconscious can be the gremlin which brings 
about accidents and mishaps. 

Most of us have little difficulty in sup- 
pressing the child within, and in ordering 
our lives on the adult plane. But some are 
by nature regressive and easily slip back into 
childishness. 

Nobody is completely free from this 
unconscious urge to gain some immediate 
Satisfaction by shirking life’s problems. Thus, 
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if we wish to understand ourselves we must 
begin by studying what Freud called “the 
psycho-pathology of everyday life.” 
„In adult life, just as in the life of a child 
illness is an excuse which is always accepted 
unquestioningly and with sympathy. The 
individual does not deliberately say to 
himself when faced with an unwelcome task 
“I am going to be ill instead,” but a timely 
headache, bilious attack, or head-cold, may 
provide the alibi he desires, / 


GUILT FEELING 


“Yes,” I can hear a reader say, “I can see 
how that might be, but it isn’t like that with 
me. My headaches always come on when 
there is something I particularly want to do: 
something to which I have been looking 
forward. That can’t be the work of my 
unconscious,” 

Oh, yes it can! It frequently is, Have you 
ever noticed how a child can be particularly 
aggravating and will continue in that line of 
conduct in spite of warnings, until at last 
the exasperated parent says “You’ve been 
asking for it, and now you’re going to get it!” 
and administers appropriate punishment 

The fact is that the child has been feeling 
guilty about something which it believes to 
be a shameful sin, and it has judged and 
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condemned itself, and cannot „be at peace 
with itself until the “crime” has been 
The need for punishment is a state of 
mind familiar to psychologists, and it can 
continue into adult life. Some people derive 
a masochistic satisfaction from the dis- 
appointments, frustrations, and illnesses 
which they, quite unconsciously, inflict upon 
themselves. i i 

The type of person who enjoys illness for 
the sake of the interest it arouses, comes in 


another category, but it is still the childish 
unconscious which is at work, 

I have said that the unconscious selects 
our memories for us, and that 
forgetting an active process and n 
a fading out. This accounts for the 
the name of a place or person may 
just as we are about to use it. In s 
perhaps through a quite complica: 
ofassociation, the name can recall 
we do not wish to 
particular “gremlin” 
let’s forget it.” 

This can be very exasperating—but then 
children are like that! 

In such circu: 
the brain active} 


makes 
ot just 
fact that 
elude us, 
ome way, 
ted chain 
something 
think about, and our 
whispers, “All right, 


1 uctive on such 
occasions to try to find out why the name 
aroused such unconscious Opposition, It 
could be something like th 


this: “Brown is the 
name of course. Brown is also the name of 


that person I haven’t seen 
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hateful Mrs. Q. who said things which I can 
ver forgive.” , 

n Tharis how it gocs, or could go. It my pE 
worth while adding that if there is anybor 7 
whom you feel you can never forgive ai 
is probably because she or he has ae 
up something in the depth of your sy 

which represents a truth about any 
which you are unwilling to contemp a è pi 
Free association, letting the mind rur on 
from one item to another following a ia 4s 
of thought emotionally rather than lagi: 
is one way of revealing your own ar roe 
and getting to know yourself. biog = A 
may slip by the censor that way, V re 
what makes the method so use 
psychologists. 
SELF GRUDGE _— 
In industry psychologists are masse 
possible to pick out the kind of pers + dae 
nurses a real, but unconscious, accident 
against himself and is aS oa as 
prone. Once the industrial psycho er mee 
recognised such a one, the managemér ‘which 
care that the worker is given jobs at Pe 
he has little chance of hurting hir 
thers. m 
j There is no manager to prevent zon et 
being hurt by life, however. But are 
you study yourself, the better ae be 
equipped for steering a straight — 
avoiding wasted effort or shipwré a only 
The mischievous ‘‘gremlin art of your 
powerful as long as it remains pars Sf what 
unconscious. By becoming ee of your 
has been hidden you become mas 
own actions and destiny. 


E 
> study ° 
K for ages—not That is the value of the study 
since she gave a party at which I met that psychology. 
ar 


Winning Life’s Battles 


4 Dr. R. W. Wilde, M.A., B.Sc. 


TS world and this thing we call life 
are not meant to be a bed of roses. 
“God has put you up against tough oppo- 
nents so as to develop your muscle,” said an 
old Greek philosopher. But there are some 
people who revolt against this fact. 
They resent the intrusion of frustration, 
handicaps, difficulty, limitation, and prob- 
lems into their experience. : 
They should say: “This, quite apart 
from my choosing, is clearly my battlefield; 


Rte for the 

I will try to fight so as to win vie pity or 
best.” Instead they sink into se 5 
grow hard, cynical and ba E 
openly rebellious against li S lated to g | 

Such attitudes are not calcu they "i hly 
the best out of life, nor do d bring “f 
develop human personalities Ta are Sê 
their latent strength. Rather t A y very 
stultifying, and spell defeat a $ 
centre of the personality. | a tempos” 

Storm and earthquake, wind am 


a 
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Kee is the one commodity of 


which you should spend more than 
you carn.—T. N. Tiemeyer. 


difficulty and danger, frustration and 
handicap challenge our endurance and our 
courage, and if we face up to them we 
emerge from our contact with them 
stronger and bigger for our having known 
ne 

heie, in short, is a battlefield. And only he 
who is prepared to fight knows either the 
zest of victory or the joy of developing his 
own interior resources. But the precise 
nature of the battleficld varies from indi- 
zidual to individual. 

vith some it is a matter of bodily weakness, a 
physical handicap. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
daily coughing his lungs up, continued 
bravely with his work, writing books of 
high courage and dauntless adventure. He 
so inspired the natives of a Pacific island 
among whom he dwelt that they thought of 
him almost as a god. 

He said once of himself, “I was made for 
a battle. But the powers that be have 
ordained that my battlefield should be that 
of the sick room and the medicine bottle. 
At least I have not failed, but I should 
have preferred a place of trumpetings and 
the clear sky over my head.” 

Here is a battle that many people have 
faced, and many have gloriously triumphed. 
Handicapped all their days by some bodily 
weakness or deformity, they yet have kept 
their spirits clear and maintained a high 
courage. 


Test of Spirit 


Others wage battle in the mental field. One of 
my friends was subject to recurring attacks 
of mental depression. Yet, between these 
humiliating bouts, he was brave, cheerful, 
and generous. He never complained, never 
pretended, never made his trouble an 
excuse for shirking human service. 

He accepted his battlefield, and there 
waged unremitting warfare with the giants 
of despair and weakness. 

Yet again, there are people whose battlefield 
lies in family circumstances. ‘They have poor 
education and an unpromising start; or an 
unhappy home and home life; or in an 
incompatible husband or wife. , 

On such battlefields also life is faced, or 
run away from. 

I have deliberately touched on some of 
the more extreme of human problems, the 
Severcr battlefields that test men’s spirits 
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and constitute the place of their struggle 
and self-challenge. But it remains true that 
all of us have handicaps, limitations, 
difficulties, and problems of some kind. 

It is idle to look for any explanation of 
the inequalities and disparities of life and 
circumstances, There is no explanation of 
what philosophers call “the problem of 
evil.” Our wisdom lies in accepting what 
cannot be cured; in facing up to the battle- 
field that life consigns to us personally; and 
in trying to wring from our situation what 
of worth and beauty, dignity and strength, 
may be had. 

That is wisdom, and that is realism. All 
else is unreality, escapist, neurotic. 


Great Men 


The neurotic, as a fine American psycho- 
logist has said, is one who does not accept 
the fact that life is a battle. He insists on 
demanding that it shall be a place of case 
and contentment. 

Few men and women have attained to 
genuine greatness and strength whose way 
has been too easy and too soft. Kant was 
asthmatic; Scott was lame; Socrates was 
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revoltingly ugly; Mozart was tuberculous; 
Beethoven was deaf; Cowper was a de- 
pressive; Franklin Roosevelt was a spastic; 
Eisenhower as a child was given up for 
dead; Sir Winston Churchill had a lisp. 


things easy for them, but rather because it 


made it hard. Out of that hardness they 
developed interior strengths and confidences. 
Only those who accept the fact that life is 
a battlefield can make of experience the 
exhilarating and rewarding thing that in 
fact it may be. And only these can discover 
their finest powers and deepest strengths. 


‘They won through, not because life made 


ACHIEVING 


A MATURE 


PERSONALITY 


by a Psychotherapist 


E you want to arrive safely at your 
destination, it is a good thing to know 
where you are going, and how to get on to 
the right road again should you get lost on 
the way. 

Similarly, if you want to arrive at the 
goal of maturity of personality, you need 
to know what maturity means, and—if you 
are off the track—how to overcome your 
difficulties and achieve your object. 

The development of human personality 
consists of a journey from helpless baby- 
hood to mature adulthood. This develop- 
ment can best be illustrated by describing 
three kinds of love represented on this 
journey. 

First there is the love the baby feels. It is 
what we call “cupboard love.” The baby 
loves you if you give him what he needs, 
and he hates you if you withhold it. The 
baby does not love you for your sake. He 
loves you because you satisfy his needs and 
desires. Also the baby loves himself because 
he derives nice feelings from his body. 

Secondly, there is romantic love. This is 


the stage we arrive at in our teens, It is. 


wonderful, thrilling. And what does it 
consist of? Just this. Z love you because you are 
very desirable and attractive to me, and because I 
am desirable and attractive to you. There are 
many other aspects of romantic love, but 
this is at the psychological core of them all. 
Romantic love has its roots in certain bio- 
logical and psychological processes, and has 
its outcome in courtship, promise of fidelity, 
and marriage. 

Third, there is married love when the 
first thrill of romantic love has worn off, 
and the responsibilities of a little family are 
being faced. What does love mean then? It 
means just this: 

I love you and will continue to love you in spite 
of all your faults. I love you not only for my sake, 
but for yours. And I love my children without 


seeking an equal love in return. I love them Jor 
their sakes, even when they annoy and distress 
M The attainment of this third kind of love 
illustrates and describes the achievement © 
mature personality. This kind of love E 
ultimately richer and more satisfying ta: 
any other kind. It is the consummation 
character. X z 

Development of personality starts with 
babyhood in which love is all gerne: 
and it matures into love which is mostly 
“giving.” 


ANY of us unfortunately fail ae 
attain that state. We oe 

and we quarrel. We become petulant as 
bitter. We talk about separation We 
divorce. We are inferior and afraid. va 
stick in a rut and mope. And why? Beca 
we have never fully grown up. m 

Some stage on the way has proved ed 
satisfying, or we have been aoe fy- 
from travelling farther toward the g" 
ing richness of maturity. b e 

‘Most of us become lost in this beni 
during the stages of babyhood and in sr ; 
The baby that does not get what he is 
wants it all the more. If the mot) ates 
failing, for instance, to give that init 
ice kind of love that we call se eA 
love,” the baby becomes angry a A 
table. Indeed, it becomes the infant $ vrs 
conscious design to get that love at 4 
His life becomes a search for that 
thing. hi 
| So he doesn’t grow up. As the, 
Increase, his parents appeal to imr mores 
be a baby!” This irritates him all t ne desire? 
because he is ashamed of this secret o 
but he wants it all the same. He wa? any 
be loved and desired without accepUPS 
responsibility on his part. «falls 


He comes to young manhood, and 
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in love.” But the kind of love he is really 
looking for is not romance or adult love in 
its mature sense, but the satisfaction of 
being admired, of possessing his beloved as 
his very own, of being pampered and 
spoiled. This makes very heavy and un- 
ceasing demands on the partner to the 
marriage, and soon such a romance gives 
way to quarrelling and bickering, to accu- 
sations of selfishness and to very great 
bitterness. g i 

A similar failure to win maturity some- 
times comes because the parent shows too 
much sensuality toward the young baby or 
infant. This excites the infant so much that 
this same excitement becomes the only goal 
in life. It is often an unconscious goal, but 
it prevents maturity. 


HERE are other ways of getting 

“lost” in infancy. Here is a baby 
made angry and furious because of the 
mother’s failure to give him the kind of 
love he needs in his babyhood. The expres- 
sion of his anger in rebellion against the 
parent—the satisfaction of making her cry 
—becomes a substitute for the love he 
really needs. As a result, he renounces love 
as an aim in life, and unconsciously seeks 
the satisfactions of revenge, aggression, of 
getting the better of people. The popularity 
of films in which the main interest is in 
shooting and killing and revenge shows to 
what extent men and women have chosen 
the aim of satisfaction through aggression 
as a substitute for the satisfaction of love. 

Sometimes the baby’s frustration runs 
deeper. In his failure to get the love he 
needs, he seeks the satisfactions of anger 
and revenge. But this “rebellion” meets 
with so much punishment and threat from 
the parent, that the anger and revenge, 
instead of sceking outward expression, turn 
inward, and the baby becomes angry and vengeful 
against himself. This leads to a state of things 
where such a person’s secret aim and satisfaction 
becomes despair, depression and self-pity! 

Such a person cannot, without help, find 
again the royal road to love and happiness 
and success. 

F, when you are travelling, you 

know you are on the wrong road, 
you bring out your maps, take your bear- 
ings, and find the route that will lead you 
to your destination. es 

If, similarly, you are failing to reach 
maturity and happiness, here is a “map 
that may help you to find a route into the 
richness of maturity and adult satisfaction. 

(1) Your first job is to recognise clearly 
Where you are. Ask yourself what your 
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infancy was really like. Here you must 
allow yourself to be perfectly frank, even 
though you may feel that to do so means a 
kind of disloyalty to your parents. A 
mother may deceive lots of people into 
believing that she is thrilled with her baby. 
But she cannot deceive her own baby. And 
if you allow yourself to become imaginative, 
and recover the “feelings” of babyhood and 
early infancy, you will know quite well 
whether your mother was giving you the 
intimate affection a baby really needs, or 
whether she was stilted, inhibited or afraid, 

Your memory of this stage in life has 
gone, of Course, from the conscious mind, 
but it is not completely past recall, and if 
you give enough time to it, and use your 
imaginative feeling, in quietness you can 
recover your carliest reactions to your 
parents. 

Were you always hungry for the love that 
never came, and has this perpetual hunger left 
its permanent mark on your emotional life? 

Has this lack of love left you with the 
babyhood craving to be pitied and spoiled 
and cosseted? Are you then, always looking 
for someone to comfort you and lift you up? 

Or has this lack of love made you in- 
wardly angry and bitter, aggressive and 
vengeful? Do you always want your own 
back on people who have thwarted you? 
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are you at heart a tragedian— 
Pre in Be middle of the stage of life, 
inwardly violent yet helpless, looking at the 
ruin your lovelessness of life has brought 
about, and drawing from that very desola- 
tion your comfort and self-pity? 


ECOGNITION of where you 

stand will not in itself cure you. 
But it will help you to get at root causes. 
This emotional situation became yours in 
babyhood, and it became a fixed pattern of 
life. And in this pattern you have derived 
such substitute satisfactions that even a 


promise of happiness will hardly persuade 
you to give them up. 


(2) At this stage I want 
that emotional Maturity—with all its 
demands—makes for richest satisfactions 
and greatest happiness, 

ou have possibly refused it in the past, 
partly because you were too busy reaping 
the satisfactions of being spoiled, or cf 
revenge or bitterness or sulking. And you 
have refused it because maturity seemed 
uninteresting and unrewarding. Jn this you 
are quite mistaken. It is the man (or woman) 
who is taking full responsibility for life and 
the demands and risks that life involves at 
its mature levels, who is happy and serene 
and safe, 

You are able to enjoy life at this level 
and to enjoy it to the full, if you are pre- 
pared to recognise your immaturity, re- 
venge or bitterness or sulking for what it is, 
and renounce its satisfactions in favour of 
maturity, 

(3) This brings me to my final point. As 
life starts with love, the true end of life is 
love, Aggression, anger and bitterness are 
only substitutes, Sulking and depression 
and failure are more subtle substitutes. 
And substitutes are never as good as the 
real thing. ji 

Now the secret of mature love (and 


is this: You don’t wait 
be warm and loving and 

initiative Yourself. 
Indeed, whether the other person accepts 
er he (or she) 
len, you go on 
you keep a high self-esteem, 
feeding on the rightness of your convictions 
until the cther person does respond. 


He is a dramatic example of 
the power of this kind of mature 


you to recognise 


love. 

A married woman complained of bitter- 
hess toward her husband because he was 
much more married to the spirit bottle than 
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he was to her. This chronic family tragedy 
one on for years. 

ie helping her to sort out the sig 
sources of her bitterness and — 4 
suggested that she might be a creat 
over her husband to love and = epe 
even yet, if only she would = ie ip 
tive, and not give up whatever t oa 

That evening she looked at her u: D S 
besotted, glassy-eyed, and almos pne E 
in despair. How could she show A o A 
him in this hopeless state? Then she A: na 
herself “Perhaps 2 could force my 

ive him just one kiss.’ ound 
oa wea to him, put her arme Eo 
him, and kissed him on the lips. A 3 
said to herself “I’ve done it once, $ 
do it again.” And she did it agan, ee 

In the days that followed, ite KOP ion 
forcing herself, because of Me copu 4 
within her, to shower him with tok 

on isible 

necks went by, and there was ae 
response. Then it came. He Pu gradual 
bottle away. Improvement wa: gE initia 
but as this woman kept on falang ee at 
tive in giving love, he foun d back his 
something to live for. He on 
self-respect. He finished with . z happy 

Now for years they have rah other 
together, finding fulfilment in ¢ 

d in life. g , 
anir you mean to live life at fale A 
can. Realise what a mature atti aT yourself 
and people really means, and Lane 
you are prepared to take the a keep OF 
you will travel this way, en richest 
travelling, success is assured. T in fi 
rewards in life are to be fou 
maturity. 


z ou 
best, Yife 


Work and Energy 


t of 
T is energy—the central n he 
which is will—that produc 


; ages.. 
miracles of enthusiasm in eck ‘of 
Everywhere it is the mainsp: E the 


z an 
what is called force of character Mga 
sustaining power of all great a 

Samuel Smiles. 


, and 
O work is worth doing ons task 
Nè who puts his best into o the 
that comes to him will surely ou Srtunity 
man who waits for a great oni sel — 
before he descends to exert 
Joseph Chamberlain. 


f the 
OOD for the body is the poe rk of 
body, good for the soul is t he work 
the soul, and good for cither is 
of the other .—H. D. Thoreau. 
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How to Construct a Speech 
by Norman Lodge 


HIS is the season for talks and speeches 

at local meetings, hotels, clubs, dinners 
and social gatherings. Here are a few hints 
that may help the novice with preparing 
what he has to say. 

The first rule is be brief. 

The second rule is: stick to your subject, 
make your point and sit down. In the 
beginning be content with one point, other- 
wise you may get confused. If more than one 
point is required, reduce the points to a 
common denominator and use them as 
closely related aspects of the same truth. 

If you have not sufficient knowledge 
about your subject, you can always find 
what you require in encyclopaedias, year 
books, and works of reference in your local 
library. When collecting your material keep 
your eye firmly on the purpose and aim of 
your talk, and don’t collect too much. 

Next, decide what is the point in particular 
that you wish to impress upon your audience. 
Then take a piece of paper, put down your 
central point, and under it all the facts 
relating to it. 

Arrange these facts again, in the order 
that they would naturally occur to the mind, 
following the thoughts as they lead from one 
to another. 


First Draft 


Having done all this, study what you 
have written down. You will not absorb 
it quickly. Take your time; let the matter 
sink into your mind. 

Do not write anything on the day that 
you have completed your notes. Sleep on 
them. What comes now is very important. 
If you cheat yourself here, you will never 
become a good public speaker. 

It is this. Having slept on your subject, 
next day take pencil and paper and write 
out your talk as fast as you can, without 
your notes or any other aid whatever. 
Write with a full mind and a flowing ease; 
don’t trouble about spelling, grammar, or 
exactitude as to figures or dates; just get the 
matter down as fast as vou can. 

This is the rough draft of your talk. All it 
lacks now is a head and tail and it is complete. 

Read now what you have written. Not 
bad is it? No, but it has now to be re-written, 
corrected where necessary, added to if 
Necessary, polished and touched-up. 

Don’t add too much. Preserve your 
Original maiter. It was those first sentences 


which grew naturally out of one another in 
the heat of composition that will give life 
and movement to your speech. 

But throw out the clichés. If you were 
“showing-off” in your first copy by using 
Latin or other foreign words, cut them out 
Don’t drag in matter that has nothing to do 
with your subject, simply for its effect, Just 
be simple and sincere. 


Ways to Begin and End 

The matter is now written up to the best 
of your ability, but it still needs a head, an 
opening. There are all sorts of openings to 
to talks just as there are to stories. One way 
of opening is to tell the why and wherefore 
of your talk. If you are able to hit the 
audience between the eyes with some strange 
fact do so by all means. You can open witha 
self-introduction, a well-turned compliment 
to the chairman, or perhaps a reference to 
some local achievement. 

But if you are new to this kind of thing, 
the best opening for you is simply to tell the 
audience what you are going to talk about. 


LE SINE SUIT RMR ee) 
Inferiority 
Complex 


An Inferiority complex is a di: - 
ance in the Subconscious Mind which 
manifests itself in self-consciousness, 
lack of confidence, nervousness, de- 
pression, worry, weak will and habits 
lack of enterprise, stammering, blush- 
ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, etc, 
These are symptoms of “something 
wrong” within your person, 
Heht a ance cent: 
which sends out powerful negative i 

ing and paralysing pel ponite e “ase 
yen the pleasures of achievement an 
iving. You cannot control these imp 
can remove them altogether by era 


book which describes 
n psychology, 
to achieve ‘a fuller, = © yourself 


$ richer, happie 
successful life. All correspondence ieoi 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


I0A (CN 186) Highbury Place, London, N.5 
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ire a tail to your talk, an 
zon aore most difficult part of the 
en e if you can think of some „apt 
talk. See hich summarises your conclusions 
‘Seamer and memorable language. ; 
aes ra if you wish finish with a concise 
p SNAR p, repeating with emphasis what 
you have previously said. 

Endings can be poetical, abrupt, anec- 
dotal. Here is perhaps one of the easiest ways 
of concluding for a beginner, and it has the 
advantage of being easy to remember, 

If you have been speaking about some- 
thing in the past, end by linking it up with 
the present. If you have been speaking in 
the present, link it up with the past, 

In any case, your ending must be prepared. 
This gives you confidence, because you know 
that an effective finish is assured. Moreover 
it helps you to close at the right moment 
instead of wandering off into an anti-climax. 

Now that you have your whole speech, it 
will need polishing. Re-write it, Study your 
Sentences and Paragraphs. Don’t have 
more than about fifteen words in a sentence; 

paragraphs down to around a 


> until you feel 
N perfect. Hard work? Cer- 
tainly! But you'll reap your reward later on. 
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IVE us courage, and gaicty, and the 
Cae mind.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Well, now your talk is ready, and ‘sel 
next task is to master it mentally pote af 
thing to say. Stand before a mirror and sp 

reflection. : 

Și ariy the speech through to a cone ge 
of some sort even if your memory fail ss a 
not hark back and make a fresh start; ae 
won’t be able to do that in public. This gi 

you resourcefulness. 

Time yourself, and cut or kapteni 
that delivery will occupy the allotte a 

Don’t take your written speech we le 
when the time comes. For the povies S: 
best thing to do is to use notes ha om 
of headings (and, if you like, sub- nea pt 
which quickly meet the eye and eee 
ofsecurity. Your notes must be so ae out 
that you can pick up the threat 

t a glance. je 
F eai construction and adegua p it 
paration are at least half the ee Due 
comes to delivering a speech. i aL be 
these instructions carcfully and a M, 
well! It was an elected orang 4 London 
powerful and important body, H uMaking 
County Council, who once said have done 
speeches? It’s easy—providing you 
Jour homework properly!” 


Getting the Most from 
Your Books 


by John B. Nettleship, B.A., B.D, 


EADING is a tremendousl 


influence in our li 


They can enlighten, hu 
inspire. 
This is the value of books. F 
make the most of them? 
Reading is too 
casual, desultory, 


Jow may we 


important a matter to be 


and unsystematic. Even to 
handle a good’ book thoughtfully is to be 


humbled, Probably we hold in our hands the 
work of many years’ thought, experience, 
and labour, Whatever the book cost us, it 


and tears: 


Cost the author blood and sweat tting 


e 

Let us then give some thought to 8 
the best out of our books. face surely» 

It is not trifling in the first Bike > merely 
to give some attention to ading. One 
physical conditions of our ate so com 
naturally does not require to jeep than to 
fortable that it is easier to fall as thod of the 
concentrate on the book! The eae on A 
professor who sprawls face inet him, wi 
rug, with his books strewn abe g 
not be for everyone! It may be ante chait 
to be too dependent on one’s favo in i 
in order to do any satisfactory rea be sai 
all the same there is something select 
for a reasonable degree of se 
comfort. 


EES 
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Some attention should also be paid to 
lighting, especially if the reading is to be 
prolonged. Glare and gloom are both bad. 
Yet again, the size of type used in a book is 
no small factor in physical comfort in 
reading. 

It may be necessary to discipline oneself 
to read while the rest of the family is 
listening to the wireless, but is obviously 
better if, as far as possible, distractions of 
this kind can be avoided. 

In these hectic days, it is not uncommon 


to hear people complain that they “have no | | 


time for reading.” There can be only one 
answer: “Make time.” 


Gathering Treasure... 


For many of us, some sort of system or | 
timetable is almost essential. Can you snatch 


only half-an-hour a day? Listen to what 
Lord Morley once said: “Try for yourselves 
what you can read in half-an-hour. Then 
multiply the half-hour by 365, and consider 


what treasures you might have laid by at the | 


end of the year; and what happiness, 
fortitude and wisdom they would have given 
you during all the days of your life.” 

Half-an-hour’s solid reading in the course 
of a day should not be impossible for most 
of us, In any case, is not this one of the things 
for which it might be worthwhile getting 
up half-an-hour carlier in the morning if 
needs be? 

Some people claim to be able to read 
better later at night when “the world is 
still.” Here again, some element of personal 
choice must obviously come in. Certainly, 
however, in lives so packed with activity as 
most of ours are, some strenuous self- 
discipline must be imposed in order to set 
aside a definite period daily for reading. If 
we value the culture of our minds and spirits 
we cannot afford to be too busy to do this. 

We have talked about how and when to 
read, but we have not yet touched the 
vitally important question of whal to read, 
Is this too a matter of individual choice? To 
some extent it is, of course, but we do well to 
recognise the danger of reading only what 
initially interests us. It is a good thing to 
tackle sometimes a piece of reading on a 
subject which does not of itself appeal to us, 


Became an Authority 

Two words may serve to guide our 
Teading—balance and breadth. It is a 
mistake to read so discursively that we have 
Only a smattering of knowledge about 
anything, but it is equally a mistake to read 
So narrowly that there is only one subject we 
can talk about. A degree of specialisation 
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7 all good gifts which ever came 
Ox of The pellet of the Fairy God- 
mother, the gift of natural gladness is the 
greatest and best. It is to the soul what 
health is to the body, what sanity is to 
the mind, the test of normality.—Bliss 
Carman. 


is a good thing. Every intelligent person 
ought to be something of an authority (albeit 
in a limited sense) about some subject, but 
he ought equally to be able to talk informedly 
about a wide variety of topics. 

Reading, of course, is a recreation, If it 
becomes a burden, it loses more than half 
its value for us. But a certain systematisation 
of our reading ought not to make it a burden. 
It is not a bad idea to draw up for oneself 
a list of subjects and books to be dealt with 
in the coming months. This need not be 
followed slavishly, but it will help to ensure 
something of the balance and breadth of 
which we have been talking. 

The actual reading is more important 
than the drawing up of elaborate schemes. 
We may easily become so engrossed with the 
planning that we spend as much time on 
that as on the reading! Don’t allow yourself 
to indulge in this dodging of the real issue. 

There are some fortunate individuals who 
seem able to read a book through almost at 
a sitting, and without further effort they can 
give a very admirable précis of its contents. 
For many of us, however, this is not possible. 

Tt is here that some kind of pen and pencil 
work is necessary if we are to gain any real 
and lasting benefit from what we have read. 
Some people take copious notes of all they 
read. If a book is being studied for some 


serious purpose such as passing an examina- 
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tion, or giving a lecture, this f moe 
essential for many of us. In the ordinary n 
however, it is probably scarcely necess a 
with most of the books we read at a ne 
Certainly, it slows down one’s = ae 
considerably. This last remark a oe 
be taken to imply that speed is n an ni 
reading, for it is not. Many people r a 
too quickly, and it is probably Rati pens 
reasons that they retain so little. Per nane as 
of the perils of the schemes ot bm ne 
suggested earlier is that they may = ae 
too impatient in our reading, Se 
cerned with keeping up with ha, Ae bode 
than with getting the most out o! 
in hand. 


in 
Some note-taking will be valuable 


f: is to 
serious reading, but a simpler method one 
make a personal index to a am noted, 


reads, one jots down the topic to 
he page. 

OE ee a useful record of P Those 
which have seemed worthy of Ek ime 
of us who have spent conser pee 
turning over the pages of a mo e nember 
for a passage which we seem Pihak 
was “about half way down "n E 
page,” will realise particularly, on 
having information stored in this 


Rich Reward... 


aying 
Most of the things we have been rca 
are rather in the nature ef the a m woa 
of reading. The vivid interest Joe rtheless» 
book is the greatest help of all. ? o in our 
these others are important A they 
reading, and followed out i ip Ya rich 
are means towards digging out a the 
reward which lies waiting E Yepresent. 
golden treasury that your books 


assages 
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Background 


NNE PROCTOR 
AE of marriage, 
up a husband and sey 
in her book how a 
built up. 

She calls it Background to Marriage, or the First 
Twenty Years (Longmans Green, 7s. 6d., postage 
4d.) and the title illustrates the angle of ap- 
proach. a 

While being fully realistic, she does nothing 
to destroy the beauty and mystery of sex. She 
shows how in connection with the Christian 
faith “‘there grew up an Over-emphasis_on 
celibacy as the way of the spirit, and marriage 


uses her own experi- 
which includes bringing 
en children, to illustrate 
happy marriage can be 


to Marriage _ 


was deemed second-best. It vie 7 sentr af 
can leave a man or woman aren pice “all 
on the spiritual life or to do a the normal Ch 
work for God, yet marriage akai of His 

to co-operate with God in the H 
inuing creation. . . reten 
halen we do we must age hush? 
the Christian view of marriage at relation: sow 
and wife to put normal phy si a any sha’ 
one side, or that religion throv 


a 
over sexual intercourse.” ay months y of 
The author passes from the ea rearin nd 
years of adjustment to discuss ome 


D i 
children and the conflicting claims © 
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school. Again one must agree when she says: 
“We stultify the natural motherliness in girls 
today by keeping them from contact with 
babies while we train them for other jobs. It is 
no wonder that highly-educated women find 
marriage and motherhood anything but satis- 
fying.” 

i the chapter headed ‘Dangers and Diffi- 
culties? we get this reminder: , 

“When parents give away their daughters in 
marriage they must really give them up. A 
marriage is in great jeopardy when there is a 
refusal to face the need for this fact by son or 
by daughter or by any of the parents. Mothers 
especially must always keep a watch on them- 
selves lest they encroach on the lives of their 
children,” , 

In this same chapter there is some very 
sensible advice on making up after quarrels, 
and we are reminded that “‘If a marriage is to 
last for life even infidelity may have to be faced 

forgiven.” 
ang s children arrive “the chief difficulty of 
most parents is to find time or energy for their 
lives as lovers at all. The temptation is to let 
their sex life become dull and routine, and it is 
from this that the temptation to new attractions 
outside the marriage grows.” np 

Throughout this book the emphasis is on the 
married state as a state of growth, and it is to 
this emphasis that the book owes its immense 
“es necd for self-discipline and development 
is realised too, and the author takes a view 
which may be old fashioned but is very much 
needed when she says that: “The kindest thing 
we can do for our children is to help them as 
early as possible in life, to face and to tackle 
the things which they find difficult and un- 
attractive.” g 

Such teaching may once again make England 
great.—R. MacD. L. 


HE adolescent is neither an overgrown 

child, nor an adult, but a person in his 
own right with special needs in understanding 
and education, A thoughtful and comprehen- 
sive study of him is contained in Adolescence by 
Marguerite Malm and Olis G. Jamison 
(McGraw-Hill, 42s. 6d., postage 6d.). 

Written from the educational standpoint and 
with American youth in mind, it is presented 
with a wealth of data, statistics and diagrams, 
It sects out to explain the nature of adolescent 
growth and suggests how the adult may live 
harmoniously with the adolescent and do the 
most to help him. 

The heterosexual preambles of young people 
are wisely treated. “If they feel free to enjoy 
the beauty of their early loves’”—the authors 
say—without the inhibiting feelings of guilt 
and shame, they will be more certain to reach 
the important goal of mature mate love and its 
transfiguring power.” “ a es 

On the question of “‘sex-teaching” in schools 
the authors do not advocate special courses, 
but suggest that material should be integrated 
into the various subjects of the school and 
college curriculum. 
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A sensible attitude is shown in the problems 
of adolescent masturbation and homo-sexuality, 
and a wise warning is given (but insufficiently 
stressed) on the evil of sarcasm in teachers, 

An excellent textbook for teachers of adoles- 
cents and for youth club leaders, this would be 
a god-send to many a harassed parent,— 
C. E. B. 


HE medical man who has been fully 

trained in modern practice needs more 
courage than the layman when he elects to heal 
by faith. He is aware, as the layman cannot be, 
of the significance of signs and symptoms, and 
he must ever have before him the possible 
complications. 

Christopher Woodard therefore commands 
our respectful attention when, having taken a 
degree as doctor of medicine and practised 
surgery in the Navy during the war, he points 
to faith as the natural way to cure. As Canon 
Wilson puts it in his foreword to A Doctor Heals 
by Faith (Max Parrish, 12s. Gd., postage 5d.), 
“The Peace of God in the soul has immense 
remedial power in both the body and the 
mind.” 

Dr. Woodard gives many remarkable in- 
stances of recoveries from illness which, in 
rapidity and completeness, seem to bypass the 
ordinary methods of treatment by drugs or 
surgery which (as he emphasises) must still be 
the way of choice for many. 

“All the modern advances of medical science 


MAN’S SEARCH 
FOR 
HIMSELF 


ROLLO MAY, Ph.D. 


From his long experience in helping 
people work out their difficulties, Dr, 


May, a practising psychotherapist, 
writes about the modern man’s predica- 
ment. He speaks of his loneliness and 


uncertainty in a rapidly changing 
society and shows a way towards values 
and goals which can still be depended 
on and which lead to freedom and 
courage 
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are d as gifts from God... . We 
Beer we then in oe a way if we aly 
appreciate that they are gilts from heaven an 
pray for a right use of them. ae ne 
While stressing how anxiety and fear co: 
bute to disease, Dr. Woodard seems unaware of 
what can be achieved by the psychological 
approach. His direct methods seem to bypass 
this too, but one would like to see it given a 
place in his armamentarium.—R. MacD. L. 
ROFESSOR D. W. HARDING has pub- 
lished, in Social Psychology and Individual 
Values (Hutchinson’s University Library, 8s. 6d., 
postage 4d.) the kind of book which has been 
very much needed. Social Psychology is obvi- 
_ ously of outstanding importance but not all the 
4 books which have been written in this parti- 


cular field have been very readable as far as 
_ the general reader is concerned. This book is 
and it treats the kind of subjects in which most 
_ of us are interested. The book is intended to try 
_ to answer questions in such a way that the 
_ intelligent non-specialist can see how far Social 
| chology is getting in providing answers. 
There are chapters on social desire in human 
beings; on pugnacity in social life; social 
development in early life; the individual’s 
morality; the group’s adequacy to its members; 
deprivation of social satisfactions; competition ; 
-social status; leadership; the social meaning of 
normality; social plasticity and innovation; 
and on the average and the excellent. 
Professor Harding deals with the 
of Normality” which is not such a simple 
question as some assume it to be. There is also 
_ 4 very useful discussion on the place of “Aggres- 
= sion” together with the related topic of ““Com- 
Petition.” It is claimed “the emphasis of the 
book lies on the fact that although the people 
who make up society are social beings they are 
also individuals. In contrast to current tenden- 
= cies to believe in the supreme importance of 
- social satisfactions, this book examines the 
_ relation of the individual’s social need to his 
other needs, and recognises the possibility that 
social satisfactions may at times have to be 
sacrificed.” The author does not disappoint in 
his treatment of this. This book deserves to be 
very widely read.—B. L. 
HE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK, by Dr. Ernest 
' Osborne (World’s Work, 155., postage 5d.) 
appeals to the eye and sense of humour as well 
as to the intelligence. Each page bears a delight- 
ful black and white drawing illustrating the 
subject-matter. Here are some extracts taken at 
random: 
“The child who rushes into the house for 
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PUT YOUR MIND AT EASE cam, 
Edited by L. M. Leonard 

This book provides a practical and inspiring guide to 
lasting mental health and happiness and will help in 
overcoming fear, worry, discouragement and depres- 
sion, Some of the chapter headings are—How to Caim 
Down—Here's help for Low Moods—Guideposts to 
Mental Health—Relief from Tension—The Art of taking it 
easy. This book is most helpfully written. (8/-postage3d.) 

— from:— s 
THE PSYCHOLOGIST MAGAZINE(Book Dept 
| 1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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lunch and begins to eat when hot and excited 
from play is not likely to cat well or te Bron 
from what he eats. A little time must be giy a 
by the aid of a puzzle or quict radio ape 
help the active bodies relax and make m x 
time the sort of quiet, calm experience 
Te, ateni worry a good deal abont oS 
children’s sleep. Those who have studie sleep 
scientifically tell us that children differ agr 
deal in the amount they need and Minea Dr 
don’t get quite enough one night they’ l A a 
it up later... . When youngsters realise t e 
are worrying about their sleep they a se 
to be affected and are likely to pat A Bde 
worrying attitude too: ba A n det 
sleepy, it may not be sı a | a 
akn on he light and play quietly or rea 
for a while. Ai es 
sy very real problem, but one which is often 
ignored, is the jealousy which a yous ee 
often experiences wher he sees his wife 
i n the new baby. A 

ithe a good idea for husband and wif 
talk things over together. Sometimes reine: 
that his wife understands what he is NeW 
and does not blame him for it, helps spect ss 
mothers would be wise not to concen ee a 
hundred per cent. on the youngest me 
the family.” y the 

One final quotation will help to r 
tone of this attractive book, ‘‘If it see ees 
tant to talk over something privately, À sider 
and Father can do it later. We would RREA 
it rude to attempt to communicate, $ other 
some secret means when we arc Wa ie cone 
adults. . . . It is just as important to eine how 
sideration and respect for children. If v “expec 
youngsters this sort of courtesy, we can eaii 
them to show the same towards us an O hou 

This last sentence embodies what | eee 
describe as the golden rule for getting 
behaviour.—R, MacD. L. 


chology. 
S he is the father of modern psycho 
it is very fitting that_ the eae be 
Sigmund Freud on May 6, 19505 S tatt has 
honoured throughout the world. y by the 
already been made in this country of the 
Hogarth Press’s issue of two valun works: 
Standard Edition of Freud's complete prise 
When complete the whole edition wi ound in 
twenty-four demy octavo volumes, aa £36: 
buckram. The price for the whole Se acliveret 
payable now, and the volumes will be 
as issued. tw 
It is a sound choice to make the fia of, 
volumes, now available, The pier) ice Ff 
Dreams, since the whole theory an this. d 
psycho-analysis depends largely on dsome a” 
The complete set will be a han 
invaluable reference.—R. MacD. L. 


o 


4 o! 
ition 
HE one-volume compressed edit d 
Bretts History of Psychology 
Unwin, 42s., postage 8d.) is sure 0 
In its original three volumes it was 


a coe 30° 

Š 5 

work of reference. It gave the history of Gres 
S 


logy from the speculation of the ancien s 
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‘ight up to the discoveries of the early twentieth 
Icentury, tracing how modern chology 
Gradually emerged from medical, religious and 
Philosophical inquiries into the nature of man. 

We are, therefore, very grateful to Dr. R 
Peters, lecturer in the departments of ph 
sophy and psychology in Birkbeck College, 

niversity of London, for compressing the three 
Volumes into one. He has given the book an 
introductory chapter, introductions to cach 
chapter, and a final chapter in which the main 
trends of twentieth century psychology are 
outlined. 

This is an essential reference book for the 
Serious student of psychology.—B. L. 


Steer, Pd. ( ON MORALS, by T. A. 


Ryder, Ph.D. (Watts, 2s. 6d., postage 3d.) 
is as illuminating as the title suggests, showing 
up prejudices, inconsistences, and injustices of 
much in social life which we take for granted. 

The author’s views will, however, undoubt- 
edly bring him into conflict with much of the 
dogma of the churches. “If we find that much 
of what passes as good conduct is in reality 
based upon ideas and systems that have had 
their day, then we should be prepared to 
change our attitude towards that behaviour.” 

Tt is interesting to find how often he is able 
to cite the psychologist Béran Wolfe in support 
of his arguments.—R. MacD, L. 


THAT would happen if the core of Chris- 
tian teaching were combined with the 
remarkable insights of psychotherapy? It 
Would surely unleash on the world a yery 
powerlul force indeed, 
The possibilities are amply demonstrated in 
The Power of Positive Thinking, by Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale (World’s Work, 125, 6d., postage 
4d.). Dr. Peale is an ordained minister who 
has studied psychology deeply. He works in 
co-operation with a band of twelve psychiatrists 
in his church, the Marble Collegiate Church in 
New York. 
Dy. Peale recognises that the quality of our 
life and-happiness and health is dependent on 
habits of thought and patterns of emotion. 
“We realise today the effect of thought patterns 
upon physical states. We realise that a person 
can make himself ill by resentment. We know 
he can develop various kinds of physiological 
Symptoms because of a sense of guilt, Also, one 
Tay show definite physical’ symptoms as a 
result of fear and anxiety. We know that 
healing has been accomplished when the 
thoughts are changed.” 
William James once said “The greatest dis- 
| COvery of my generation is that human beings 
can mater their lives by altering their attitudes 
of mind’? This, says Dr. Peale, is one of the 
Ereatest Jaws in the universe. “To change your 
Sitcumstances, first start thinking differently, 
© not passively accept unsatisfactory circum- 

nees, but form a picture in your mind of 
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circumistances as they should be. Hold that 
picture, develop it firmly in all details, believe 
in it, pray about it, work at it, and you can 
actualise it according to that mental image 
emphasised in your positive thinking.” 

Dr. Peale’s k is so simple a child can 
understand it. But its simplicity hides a great 
deal of knowledge, shrewd common sense, dis- 
ctimination and wisdom. He has a ready pen, 
a vivid style, and his book is packed with 
illustrations from real life, He deals with com- 
mon practical difficulties in a practical way, 
and offers valuable aid to people oppressed by 
Jassitude and lack of confidence, and to those 
who are heart-broken, defeated and worried, 
Pe eae will do a great deal of good.— 
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The Great Value of Goodwill in 


Creative Living 
by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell 


HATEVER spiritual or religious sig- 

nificance there is for us in Christmas, 
it is widely accepted and welcomed as the 
festival for children. The Gospel Story puts 
the Heavenly Child in the centre of the 
picture, and it is always the children we 
think of principally at this season. : 

There is a loosening of the purse strings 
among the adults, paralleled by the child’s 
efforts to make the contents of its money-box 
spread over every member of its immediate 
circle. Ideally the pleasure of getting is 
balanced by the joys of giving, and those 
who do not teach the child this are giving 
it a wrong angle on life. 

But Christmas should not be merely a 
time of giving and receiving if we take rightly 
our responsibilities as educators in the art 
of living. It is a time for parents to be spon- 
tancous, easy, and natural with their chil- 
dren; to see everything as far as possible 
from the child’s angle; and consistently to 
show love in their dealings with each other 
as well as with the child. 

As they should at all times of the year! 

‘This is not an article on child-rearing, but 
it is a fact that must be recognised that a 
man or a woman’s ability to face life 
creatively does depend upon carly, environ- 
ment and the child’s first experiences in 
personal relationships. And by facing life 
“creatively” I mean the use of personal 
relationships to assist others to be their best, 
and not the use’of others as means to one’s 
own end. I mean, too, the taking of a full 
share of social life, and not the concentration 
‘on building up security, for fear of being 
hurt. 


So many people fail to live creatively and 
are miserable because of their failure. When 
they come to the psychologist for help, and 
are asked about their childhood, it always 
turns out that their early years have been 
lacking in love and the sense of security 
which love brings. 

Twenty or thirty years 
logy had not got over its first youthful 
enthusiasms, this was not so well understood 
as it is now. The emphasis was laid upon 
the harm of pampering and spoiling a child 
and the poor helpless baby was the subject 
of deplorable experiments. An infant at the 
stage of breast or bottle feeding was expected. 
to conform to a timetable, and the mother’s 
instinctive urge to comfort it when it cried 
Was sternly suppressed in the name ofscience. 


Lifelong Heritage 
_ But an infant th 
into exhaustion is forming į 
itself and its place in 


ago when psycho- 


that “Yesterday I was left, but eventual] 
someone came and fed me,” It feels desert, 4 
and its sense of desolation is the only feelin 
1t 1s conscious of, and it seems to it as ifsaee 
experiences must be all it will ever have s 
A child who often has such experiences į 
apt to store up an immense quantit "oh 
aggressiveness because of the hostility. h 
feels iy his environment, and this easily 
aroused aggression can ii 
oe oe make him truculant 


It can also be turned against himself so 


i 


and therefore his ability 


“possessive love. 


vidual from roaming. 


S the Father hath loved me, so 
` have I loved you; continue ye in 
my love. If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love; even as I have 


my Father’s commandments, and 
ae in His love, These things have I 
spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might 
be full.—Fohn 15, 9-11. 


that he goes through life seeking for some 
“safe” hole to creep into, meanwhile hating 
himself. It may also cause him to feel unsafe 
when he is successful, and to pull himself 
down by some foolish blunder, instead of 
pushing on. 
Such infantile 
cribed 
which 
humiliated and feel de 
in any case they are only likely to be “re- 
called” during the process of a deep analysis. 
Equally important, however, are the 
Occasions from childhood which are easily 
brought to mind—those of felt injustice, 
parents’ quarrels, favouritism and bullying. 
These are all the sort of things which 
weakens the individual’s faith in himself 
to love. 
The Psychology which stressed the danger 
of smothering with love was sound, but 
failed to distinguish between creative and 
The mother’s love which 
regards her child as her Possession and uses 
it to fulfil her emotional needs is a menace 
to a child’s development. She can fuss it 
until it feels it is too Precious to be risked, 
and so tends to withdraw from life. 
Creative love builds up in the child a 
Sense of its own worthwhileness, and gives 
it in consequence confidence to confront 
life. A mother’s child must be allowed to 
grow away from her if it is to become an 
individual able to cope with life, 
The “apron strings” 


which tie a son to 
the mother do more th 


an restrain the indi- 
They are a psycho- 
logical tie which prevent him from seeking 
a love object and can indeed render him 
incapable of loving anyone but himself. Such 
self-love provokes conflict since the indi- 
vidual also hates himself for being so 
unprogressive. 

A child is “spoiled” when its upbringin 
is such that it claims satisfactions as its right. 
Such spoiling is not true love, since in giving 
in to the child the parents have been taking 
the easiest road rather than thinking of the 
ultimate good of the child. a : 

Such a child can remain emotionally 
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immature. It will not easily acai mg 
necessary restrictions of life, and Ra coe 
poor partner in marriage when th 
comes. r N 
“A great many people will say berae 
nise all this, but they will add, Wha B 
good of raking up that past?” As a bs ait 
said to me: “It is dead and gone, ee 
ing can alter it. If I am what I an Oe 
of things which happened in my chi 
I can do nothing about it. p Fl 
Fortunately this is nof true. Childia 
experiences have conditioned yo s p 
thinking in a certain way abant bp 
but if this is the wrong way, an y ae 
learned to recognise its origins, y 
train yourself to think differently. 


Encourage Yourself! bed 
What then is this “love” I have been 
talking about? It is to treat every ‘or eapaess 
as of value in himself, imdependenna ASA 
tics, appearance, wealth, or anma 
applies to you yourself as well as to G you are 
If you look at others that way ne beat 
encouraging them to bring out eal in 
in them. You must encourage y 
same way. uae 
Eee ie may be necessarily: 
petitive, but human pence dene 
be so. Comparisons are always o ald it 
should never be conditional non E a 
depend upon comparisons, thous 2: 
us are brought up to think that w Ya better 
You will find others in life who arC ilities. 
than yourself in looks, in culture, m place os 
But you need never take a secon 
willingness to co-operate. öv 
Cincedtestiog on yourself beg Put 
socially clumsy and tongue-tic e persistant 
nobody can stand up against you happiness 
good humour and interest in p to forget 
or well-being, and thus you lear i 
ourself. od- 
y i is the season of loye an Si ke, 
will, and we all, adults and chi chee 
need big helpings of these. It is ae, of yous 
too, for gifts, and I have two for an They 
taken right from the top of the J 
are twi ughts. it 
Here is ‘the first. When confronted Aa 
Some worthwhile idea for action, CO ay “I'll 
yourself “I couldn’t possibly,” but s 
P oe 
The second is this. Handicaps can 
incentive to greater effort. Do Wife on “in 
“because of” but build up your 
spite of.” 


com- 
d not 


son, 


` ne 
JTO become a champion, fe g 
more round.—James J. Cor 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY IN 
MARRIAGE 


by Geoffrey A. 
ARRIAGE is the partnership of two 
free individuals, who are equal yet 
different from each other. It is, someone 
has said, “the lifelong engagement of a man 
and a woman to belong to each other.” 

Preparation for marriage, however, does 
not begin with courtship and engagement, 
It begins in the family circle in our earliest 
years. We are always better prepared for a 
happy marriage if the marriage of our 
parents has been harmonious. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. 
Children gain their carliest impression of 
what marriage is like by observing the 
marriage of their parents. This becomes a 
kind of model, serving as a basis upon 
which to pattern their own marriage. 

Statistically speaking, two persons brought 
up in unhappy homes are half as likely 
again to make their own marriage unhappy 
than if they came from happy homes. They 
start with the wrong kind of pattern: 

An unhappily married woman said: 
“Both mine and my husband’s parents 
married the wrong people. My parents were 
completely incompatible. I was a constant 
prey to my mother’s emotions.” When this 
woman married at the age of twenty, her 
motive was not co-operation but the desire 
to escape from her mother’s domination. 

She found her husband equally unable to 
co-operate. “He refuses to conform to any 
wishes except his own,” she complained. 


“Happy Family” 

On the other hand, we note what a 
co-operative husband says about his mar- 
riage: “All our married life my dear wife 
and I have always shared our interests 
where practical; in fact, that has been the 
theme of our family life. Our four children 
—all happily married now—were taught to 
share alike. The result is a truly happy 


of co-operation, which Adler 
an ae R cannot be over- 
emphasised. 
e sa must 
problem; N itn the other as in himself. 


teres a 
ee only basis on which love and 


marriage can be successful. 


“Jt should be the effort of each,” he 


Dudley, B.A. 


writes, “to ease and enrich the life of the 
other.” In this way each feels that he is 
worthwhile; each feels that he is needed. 
The feeling that our partner needs us, that 
we cannot be replaced, is what gives 
marriage its fundamental meaning. 

One of the most effective practical means 
for achieving this ideal is the sharing by 
husband and wife of common interests. 
This implies a full recognition of the ideal 
of partnership in home-making. The hus- 
band must make his wife’s interests his, and 
she must make his interests hers. 

To share the same pleasures, such as 
bridge, cinema-going, shopping expedi- 
tions; to share the same kinds of friends. 
the same love of gardening or cultural 
pursuits—all these are ways of binding man 
and wife closer together and ensuring the 
stability of their union, 

Let us think, speak and act in terms of 
our marriage partner’s interests. Let us 
talk about things that pertain to his or her 
activities. Let us be a sympathetic listener 
to what the other person has to say. 

Psychological studies of marriages, both 
happy and unhappy, confirm the value of 
common interests. They show, for instance 
that certain things are shared more free 
quently by happily married couples than 
by unhappily married ones. These things 
include having the same kind of social 
standing, belonging to the same church or 
religious denomination, sharing the same 
standards of sex morality, being fond of 
children, and so on. 

A little praise is a great oiler of the 
wheels of marriage. 

“Showing your appreciation of the 
things your partner does which please 
you,” says the psychologist, Lawrence 
Gould, “will get you more in the long run 
than reproaches for behaviour you dislike.” 

This is something that husbands in parti- 
cular are apt to overlook. Women do not 
take love for granted; they like to be re- 
minded of it. One of the ways in which a 
husband can remind his wife that he loves 
her is by giving her praise where due. 

As well, a little praise where it is not due 
will not come amiss! 


Most people, whether married or not, 
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MEMORY 


HEN you are really interested, 
Wie create the will to remember. 

To remember you must clearly under- 
stand. Give your full attention. Concen- 
trate on what is being said, or what you 
are being told. 

If you are not sure of a fact or a name, 
don’t be shy about asking to have it 
repeated. 

Some people never give themselves a 
chance to remember. They are too busy 
worrying about how they look and what 
others think of them. Forget about 
yourself, 

Tf you know your memory is unreliable, 
always make a note. 

Test yourself at odd moments. Ask 
yourself: “Now what was it I had to 
remember?” Check with the note you 
made. 

To improve your memory you must 
practise remembering. 

Undertake an organised course of 
study in a special subject—a foreign 
language, shorthand. 

Join a dramatic society or a debating 
club. 

Make a habit of telling the family the 
things you notice on your way to and 
from work. 

Study the most im 
story of the day. Put the newspaper away 
and pretend you are the reporter tele- 
phoning the story to the office. Go over 
what you would say, and check how 
many facts you get right. 


portant newspaper 


are starved for appreciation. They long for 
recognition of their good points. They fre- 
quently hear their less admirable qualities 
condemned, but credit where credit 
due is withheld from them. 
principle of human nature,” said William 
James, “is the desire to be appreciated,” 

How can we appreciate our husband or 
wife? Have we just eaten a good meal that 
our wife has prepared for us? Then let us 
compliment her on it, saying how much we 
enjoyed it. If his wife has a new hair-do, a 
husband should take pains to notice it, * 
think it makes you look even more beau- 
tiful,” if said with sincerity, are> words of 
joy to a woman’s ears. 

A wife should ask herself if she 
recognition to her husband’s abilit 
job. A man gives up a lot when h 
just as he gains a lot, and we are 
Injustice to women if we sa 
ought to admit it. It is equally true, of 
course, that a man should recognise what a 
wife has sacrificed to marry him. 


is 
“The deepest 


pays due 
ies in his 
e marries, 
doing no 
y that they 
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A subtle way of bestowing praise 1s to a 
for favours. If you ask a pemen P ep 
something for you, it implies eae m 
acknowledge that person’s capa ih ie 
helps to build his or her sanaton 
is to seck that person’s advice. : eae 
that affect the welfare of a whole ie ed 
should be taken only after secliie | a 
opinion of its members. The pri x 
“Joint consultation” can ieee 
domestic affairs as much as to indus ry Ah 

What proof is there that what ae tat 
actually works? A woman wbo poni pene 
dissatisfied with her marriage dec = nA 
putting the above, principles Sm 
“The greatest possible benefit es e a 
turn a miserable, bickering hone o iious 
mostly a happy, contented and a 
family.” 


” 
“A Grand Fellow wiih 
Previously she had said that for end To 
had lived in conflict with a pa a ee 
whom she found no spark of lo begun to 
heart. “Now,” she added, “I hey an 
realise what a grand fellow he rea see ie 
to love him as I should have bree pee oe 
first, had I not been aa to w ha 
really meant to two people. tship 
PERRA preparation both at oae tee 
through getting to know one through 
properly, and in one’s early yenn Ts hore 
having the good example of a S| ot regards 
life; the co-operative attitude th Fender 
marriage as a joint venture not a Sigs 
taken lightly; common interests rete are 
grudging mutual appreciation: sch depen 
some of the vital factors upon pen happiness 
the prospects of working out OUr ily the 
in one of the most difficult but e onip 
most rewarding of life’s re 
marriage. 


How This Magazine 
Helped Me 


USED to be very bored with Sad 
la the same things evene any 
res! 


life | 


never going anywhere, mie 

new friends. But since I Geek ie 

in THe Psycnotocisr MAGAZINE 

has completely changia. 
I am out of the rut. I have © 

my job for a much more interesira 

I have more hobbies and in 

many more friends. ad or. 
Teer have time to feel bog Ne 

depressed. I feel a new penom a Derby: 

it all to psychology.—Miss L. B-, 

~ 


ed 
ve chang 

i Ba one. 
and 
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A Psychologist’s Postbag 


PEOPLE WITH QUEER AND 
CRUEL IMPULSES 


EOPLE who suffer from obsessions and 

compulsions, and who are torn by 
anxieties, doubts and dreads about them, 
nevertheless often manage to perform their 
daily tasks ‘and to conceal their morbid 
Ei conceal them because they ami 
bitterly ashamed of them, and Parnas o 
this concealment they never hear of similar 
cases. So they are apt to think that they are 
unique in their distorted ideas. 

As a further result, they suffer all the 
agonies of self loathing. They imagine that 
never, in the history of the world, has there 
been anyone so me to be despised as they 

mselves to be. 

Ea r of course, wrong. Every homan 
thought, emotion and action is repro e, 
in similar form millions, of times, a ge ae 
each personality is unique in itse! 4 ut 
because of this misconception, these su rren 
waste a vast amount of their lives, an 

seldom if ever dare to seek advice. 

Here, as an exception, is a letter ne g 
widow in her aes Pa has at last deter- 

ine or help. 
is ee } ee Or my family,” she 
says. “and as a child I always thought the 
others were preferred to me. I ya usually 

hat is called a ‘good child,’ be ee oh 
al occasions with great propriety, . but 
sometimes something would cone ore mi 
and I would do something really v. = 
and naughty for which I would be severely 
Ber eher once throwing my much- 
loved kitten downstairs on one such sudden 
a eee to be goods and a. D 
i ing good, an X 7 
pe Ba tis be afraid that God 
eat unish me for wickedness and that I 
sould poe be good enough to escape His 

nishment. I still have this fear, and I 
pu ray a certain number of times 
EN pre using always a certain ritual 
which I bave evolved for myself. " 

“But then at the end of a prayer a sudden 
blasphemous thought comes to me and I 
have to utter it. m 

“My children are now grown up, but 


coul 


when they were little I was afraid to be left 
alone with them for fear of an impulse to 
harm them. 

“When I was a child I would lie awake 
in misery for hours for fear that I would die 
in my sleep. I sometimes soothed myself by 
manipulation. Later on, however, I would 
never let any man make love to me. My 
marriage was really arranged for me by my 
parents. I felt I was being ‘good? in pleasing 
them in the matter. I had no love for my 
husband at first, but the marriage turned 
out happy, and I was very distressed when 
he died. 

“Besides the fears and blasphemous 
thoughts, I am always afraid I may have 
left something undone which I ought to do. 
I go back time after time to make sure I 
have not left the kettle on, and that I have 
turned off the gas, or locked the door, 

“I have to enter the house with the right 
foot first or else I must go out and come in 
again. If I think an unpleasant thought 
when going out, I have to change my plans 
and come back and wait until I can get 
safely out without the forbidden idea 
coming to my mind, 

“It makes my life very difficult! 

“When I wish to greet someone pleasantly 
perhaps on a birthday anniversary, I am 
terrified lest the idea of wishing them bad 
luck instead should come to my mind and 
bring a curse on them. Do you think I 
could really harm anyone by my thoughts? 
Do please help me and tell me what to 
do.” 


BSESSIONS and compulsions 

take different forms, but the 

above account is so true to pattern that I 

give my reply almost in full, in the hope 
that it may help others. 

“T have known many such cases as yours,” 

I told this lady, “and so has every other 

psychiatrist. Moreover, such cases are 


L t s often 
described in novels (the man in George 
Borrow’s Lavengro, for instance, who feared 


he had committed the ‘sin against the Holy 
Ghost’). 

“It is generally people who have a religion 
of a somewhat Old Testament type who are 
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cs peaking Personally 4 
Magic 


HE wind scoured the top off the completely 
] flattened sea and whipped the spindrift across 
ti 


field so thickly and continuously that nothing 
could be seen except the driving whiteness of it, like 
a snow squall in a blizzard. 

It was a screaming gale. It struck the lighthouse 
cornerwise, and succeeded only in blowing away 
two braces from under the lantern and the storm 
door of the western porch. But the lantern atop of 
the tower rocked and swayed to the sweep of the 
gale. 

About three o'clock the wind hauled to the 


north-west and long before sunset the ground 


was frozen, frozen solid, and the windows thickly 
frosted. 


Nova Scotia is the 


V “New Scotland” that hangs 
out into the Atlantic a 


t the bottom right-hand corner 
of Canada. Near its South-west tip is Bon Portage 
Island, which is one of the half dozen points that 
here bear a lighthouse. This was the lighthouse in 
the screaming gale. 

Pronounced to rhyme with “on shortage,” the 
Island of Bon Portage is about three miles long, and 
nowhere more than three-quarters of a mile wide. 
It lies low. But it has spots of woodland beauty, 
and its own fascinating coastline of little capes and 
bars and bays. 


To this island came a man and a woman and 
their baby, They 


had bought it on a mortgage, and 
the man ‘had also got the job of light-keeper. With 
a debt of several hundred pounds, with a few 


by John May 


Island 


chickens and bits of furniture, and a small salary, 
they began their life as lighthouse-farmers. ak 
They were people weary of the confine 
city life, as so many are today. And their oe 
a stirring one, has been written now by the gema 
Evelyn M. Richardson in “We Boren fsi 
istopher Johnson, 16s., postage 44.). 
Crp ae hard-working and, mE 
life it is! Haymaking and dick-shogiingi te s i 
always to be tended, the wood to Cane z 
burning, cows to milk ee a saan rs Cell 
i ork and love. I shall n f 
Prive Phare The book should be read on 
inter’s night by a snug fire. 3 
And Meee habien the reader should pausi 
nk. _ 
ý C we say that we would give ate 
get away from cily life and crowds, anc eo aed. 
alone in the country, or by the Sord on 
Well, this is what it could be like. y ae 
It could be grand, if we put everything of pee 
selves into it, as the Richardsons di e ut ae 
every kind of living can be grand—if w ł di 
thing of ourselves into it. And the greate: Hire 
culties there are to be overcome, H greater 
of achievement in overcoming them. "7 
oe for all of us is spent upon an island, a hes 
island surrounded by troubles and Jos ; Dis ee 
and fears. We have to work away at pa this 
light burning amid the ocean. And boo 
one can be inspiration to us all. 


apt to suffer most this way. They regard 


God in the light of the vengeful Jehovah, 
and have not changed their ideas to God 


the loving Father who is always ready to 
forgive, 


“Since you have been brought up in a 
certain way, it will be difficult for you to 
re-adjust your ideas, but please believe that 
“it is possible to worship a living merciful 
God in many different ways. 

“Tt is not, however, altogether a matter 
of upbringing. The sort of person who 
develops compulsive fears is born that way; 
Just as some people are born with an artistic 
or a musical temperament. That is why I 

10 not expect to cure you by my explana- 
tions, though it will help you enormously to 


know that you are not unique, but just one 
of many.” 


IE sometimes seems as if the obses- 
sive type revives in himself the 
beliefS of our heathen ancestors. The 
ancient Greeks and Latins who “took the 
omens” before embarking on any enter- 
prise were doing something like a patient 


does who turns back because he has not 


thing. 


$ o! 
the unconscious mind a ne ee 
time when men worshipped bee BERE 
and felt it necessary to prop! 


ar 
: + temper" 
One has to be born with a certain temP 


4 rotic. 
ment to become an obsessional neu 


t, an 
I put this point to my lady patien! loved 


1 
went on: “You say that your parenn b 
and petted you because you li 


7 ve 
fussed over. But they also punished you only 


severely. This made you feel that ee 
loved you when you were good, an 


no 
began to be afraid of being naughty: $ of 


ar 
from fear of punishment but from de 
not being loved. 
« 
tight and suppressed all the usual al 
misbehaviour and became oum Aa 
model child, but a very unnatur al 
is not natural or right for a child t ttle 
itself to that extent, so your bo 
energy and wilfulness e 
through, making you act in a con! 
to what you wanted. 


a 
; as 
“Throwing down your kitten w 


eed 


ight 
i 
thought the right way, or done the oe 


F in 
It may be that people like this cal the 
gods, 


‘As a result you held yourself childish 


ne. It 
bdue 
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instance. This episode has also behind it the 
idea of sacrifice in order to appease God. 
Because you regarded the kitten as precious, 
your unconscious self made you feel you 
could acquire merit by killing it. You see, 
all along there is that conflict between 
your conscious reasoning self, and the 
superstitious unconscious. h 
“Ordinary naughtiness you could expiate 
by punishment, and you could even wel- 
come punishment from your parents be- 
cause it helped to put you right with your- 
self. But there was another kind of naughti- 
ness—the pleasure you got from solitary sex 
yourself, which somehow or other you felt 
was not just naughty pa a real sin which 
Id punish you for. 
bee ae Of feeling it to be wicked you 
continued to do it because it brought you 
some comfort when you were miserable, 
lonely and frightened—and you were often 
all these things. Because you continued to 
do it, you felt more than ever certain that 
God would punish you, and so you have 
always felt that misfortune was near you 
even when you could have been happy. 
“Tt is this which has made you watch for 
omens and devise rituals to ward off evil. 
The impulse which led you to ey your 
kitten continued to exist at the back of your 
mind, so that you felt (like Abraham in the 
Old Testament story) that it might be 
pleasing to your God if you sacrificed your 
much loved children. That thought was not 
conscious, of course. It took the form of a 


fear that you might harm them. 


U may have come to love and 
DAE. Tir husband, but I do 


at he ever convinced you that 
as you needed to be loved. That is 

he EUA for yourself alone.If you had 
felt that, it would have eased your burden 
of guilt, since that is the way God loves us. 
©The Bible teaches us this, and in many 
places tells us that God does not require 
sacrifice but only that we try to love others. 
“During your marriage you continued to 
try and comfort yourself in the old childish 
y because of that inner sense of sin, and 
Bay, inful in consequence. Believing 


re si. ; 
ioe be sinful you have the impulse to 


í i in of all and to call 
a R ECA once and for all. It 
o ou felt it better to know yourself to 
fe annei than to go on in continual 
e ain the child within you, who 
would rather be noticed for its naughtiness 
than feel itself neglected. You have probably 
puzzled over the sin of ‘blasphemy’ ever 


not believe th 


GOOD way to relieve the monotony 
Ag your job is to think up ways of 
doing it better.—Percy H. Whiting. 

VERY man is enthusiastic at times. 

One man has enthusiasm for thirty 
minutes, another man has it for thirty 
days, but it is the man who has it for 
thirty years who makes a success of life.— 
Edward B. Butler. 


IFE affords no higher pleasure than 
Ler of surmounting difficulties, pas- 
sing from one step of success to ano er, 
forming new wishes and secing them 
gratified. He that labours in any great 
or laudable undertaking has his fatigues 
first supported by hope and afterwards 
rewarded by joy.—Samuel Johnson. 


since you were a child, and it has the huge 
attractiveness of the forbidden thing. 

“What I am trying to show you now is 
that all your compulsions come from 
childish ways of thought. You cannot com- 
mit blasphemy merely by thinking a blas- 
phemous form of words. You cannot 
procure a curse by saying or thinking the 
opposite of what you mean. Blasphemy and 
curses must be really felt and intended in 
order to be in any sense real. 

“If you can smile at your foolish fears 
you conquer them. And you can smile at 
them when you see how they arise from the 
fancies of childhood. 

“You cannot control your thoughts, but 
you can control your actions. Your trouble 
is just an exaggeration of what all of us feel 
at times—the desire to do something shock- 
ing and startling, just because it would be 
startling. We get tired of being ‘good’ and 
always being correct, but we do not give 
way to these anti-social feelings, and do not 
consider ourselves ‘guilty’ for having them, 

“Lead an active and useful life. Be 
friendly and helpful. It will not matter then 
what ideas flit in and out of your head, and 
if you never use your sex to bring others to 
harm it does not matter that you have your 
own forms of pleasure.” 


WEEER the lady will be con- 
vinced by my arguments, I do 
not know. Compulsive neuroses are reckoned 
as among the most difficult to cure owing to 
the inborn temperament, which I have 
mentioned. 

Perhaps the best that many can do is to 
learn to live with their peculiar twist, 

But I am quite sure that thinking over 
their childhood will help them to eliminate 
some of the most troublesome lines of 
thought, just as realisation that others have 
similar feelings can diminish their fears, 
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Readers may submit 
psychological or sexual 
problems to our Advice 
Bureau. Letters are read 
by an experienced Medical 
Psychologist who gives each 
problem his personal atten- 
tion. The following partic- 
ulars should be included as 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


ADVICE BUREAU 


“background” to the prob- 
lem: age, occupation, 
family, hobbies and int 
all enclosing a stamp 
merely wishes for informati 
ment of his difficulties, 
Psychologist Advice Bure: 


No Faith in Self 


My home life is not particularly happy. My 
mother does all she can Sor us, but I do not get on 


very well with my Joung brother, and my Sather is 
very violent and quarrelsome. 


At the moment 


De 
§ 
2 
s 
> 
= 
= 
a 
= 


I should like to marry and have a harmonious 


home, but until my occupation problem is setiled I 
feel 1 can never marry. 


i Wine you understand yourself better, 
you are likely to take your doubts and 
fears into any business or profession. You 
arelright to suspect yourself of being driven 
by emotional prejudices such as the “white 
collar” you mention. 
You are likely to have an ambivalent 
attitude to your father. As a child you will 
have admired him even while being fright- 
ened of him, and you could now feel com- 
pulsion to follow his path balanced by a 
compulsion to do the opposite. 

Then there is the complex of the eldest 
son which usually takes the form of a drive 
to success motivated by the often heard 
“You as the eldest must set an example.” 

wing to the shock sustained when the 
firstborn finds himself displaced by a new 
baby, this drive is never ending. The indi- 
vidual has a sense of basic insecurity which 
makes him feel he can never do enough. 

You will probably recognise yourself in 
this picture. The indications are that you 
should stay put until you feel sure of your- 
self and until circumstances point the way 
to some other field of activity. 


ut you will mature best if you live away 


sex (married or single), home life, position in the 
bn, A considered ea will be sent in due cauna a 
ed addressed envelope and fee of tos. (If es reader 

on on matters of fact, and not a psychological EEA 
he need only enclose a fee of 5s.) Address to he 
au, Manfield House, 1, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. When the point raised is one of general interest extracts 
from letters and the answers to them may be published. No names will be given. 


ense of 
from home. There is bound to be SAS her: 
rivalry between you and the next re you 
Get clear of the family set-up as soon 4 
can. 


“Can I Stop Drifting?” 


ca- 

My parents spent a lot of money on my ie 
tion, and as my father was a clever man, we 
all expected to be brilliant. 

But all the time I feel as though I never n 
to do anything. I force myself to work and stt 
and take a long time over it. very 

Sometimes I feel like an actor whose cau h 
action is Significant, although when I mm, rs dly 
people I am so self effacing that I am ha 
noticed, P self 

How can I stop drifting and believe in mys 


A p i th 
suficiently to be able to enjoy friendship wi 
others? 


e 
you say “We were all expected o 
brilliant.” There lies the trouble- ed 
have been trying to do what was CPT i 
of you most of your life. You have n 
been yourself. n 
You feel Tia an actor, because you m p 
actor, and (whether present with yo You 
not) your parents are your andiak ait 
are out to win their applause and to, not 
them for their sacrifices, but that is 
what life should be. ke 
It is the privilege of parents to ker ‘de 
sacrifices, and they only deserve a a 
insofar as they have allowed the childr i 
develop freely into their unique sone) 
duality. They must not, as yours have fulfil 
mould the child and push it on to 
their ambitions. , atisfy 
You have slogged away trying to s ie 
your father, and to make a show, but y d 
heart is not in your work. “Why shou! 
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be swotting like a schoolboy?’ is 
feeling now. 

Life would be more satisfactory away 
from your parents and their note of obliga- 
tion. It will be more satisfactory still if you 
see yourself as called upon to live, instead of 
making a living. 

You are sure to have ideas of your own if 
only you allow them to come to the surface. 
You will have no difficulty in working at 
something you are keen on, but it has got 
to be your own choice even if you have to 
put away all the years of preparation. 

Anyway, you have to relax. Close your 
books and go to a dance or show just 
because you feel that way, and because you 
have a right to be yourself. 


Sick for Love? 

I have been let down by two young men, both of 
whom said they only wanted me as a friend, and 
did not want the responsibility of marriage. 

Since the second one let me down, I seem to 
have lost interest in everything—my work, my 
amily and even dancing. I can't enjoy anything, 
and feel as though my self-confidence has slipped 
from me. When I wake in the mornings, I feel 
depressed and also I feel that I want to vomit, 
although of course I fight it. 

Please tell me how I can help myself. 
OU must not let your experiences dis- 
courage you. A great many girls who 

would make desirable wives have similar 

disappointments before they find their 
nent partners. 

Pe The kaei not in you, but partly in the 

men, and partly in the social set-up today 

which makes marriage So difficult. | 

There are men who need the experience 
of friendship with one girl before they feel 


themselves sufficiently mature to fall in love 
with another. There are men who wish to 
marry but whose attitude to life of safety 
first” prevents them from letting friendship 


develop to love. 

There are oth 
to the mother is so stror 
they nibble at the temptin 
incapable of marriage. 

You should realise that your ventures, 
although ending in frustration, have been 
of value in maturing you, and they will 
have taught you something of how to deal 


i d with life. 
witi ae learn from that and not with- 
draw. Life may not have been “fair,” it 
-r is, but you must not take the attitude 
Orel shan't play.” You must take your full 
d in life and trust that time will bring 
om what you want, and continue to have 


faith in your own essential value. 


your 


ers whose psychological tie 
trong that although 
g bait they are 


- s 2 

_It is possible that your life at home has 
given you a distrust of male fidelity, which 
in some subtle way has discouraged the 
timid male when he needed just the oppo- 
site. If that has been so your “technique” 
will improve of itself. You need not give 
thought to it. 

Your morning sickness could be a wish 
fulfilment prompted by the thought “If all 
had gone well, I might have been pregnant 
by now. It could also be a symbol of the 
attitude “I am sick of life.” ‘ 

It could also mean both these thi 

d hese things. 

That bit of self-knowledge should ATA 
to cure you, eg your unconscious will 
now come under the control of y 
conscious self. ane 

Life is an adventure 

J and you never 
know what is round the corner! 


“I Despise Myself” 

My main problem is an inferiority ” 
which causes me to despise Ee fete be 
myself with other young men of my age, and the 
comparison is always unfavourable to myself. 7 
am full of regrets that I have not indulged in th 
normal social activities and recreations of a ra 
man. I have the feeling that others would Tun 4 
at me because I was different from them 5 

I don’t know whether to give up my üb and 
take a university course, or whether I shall be 
Jitas lonely there. 

At one time I had high and E 
now I shall be satisfied i I can irla bes! ed 
and peace of mind. abe 


HAT would you think of a 1 
1 ad w 
W oersistently played truant from ideal 
and complained that he could not pass his 
ones There is education in living as well 
as scholastic education, and you h: 
playing truant from life. Saimin 
No wonder you find yourself behind in 
the art of living! We are glad you are 
prepared to do something about it. No 
doubt you could profit by a university 
course, but it is easy to over-rate the value 
of a degree. Such a project could be con 
ceived merely as a way of escape from the 
present position, whereas you could as 
yourself more good by less drastic ways of 
altering your living. 5 
Instead of holding yourself back b 
of any fancied inferiority, you should eke 
say opposuit of putting yourself for. 
ward so that you may develop your Rae 
for social living. py Ha 
: There is probably some conflict in your 
life over your sex urge. Solitude makes this 
urge more insistent, while a social life makes 
it easier to deal with. s 
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Of course you are not “as other youths.” 
You are yourself, and it is your self which 
you have to develop through putting your- 
self at the service of life. 


“No Confidence” 

My chief trouble is that I have no confidence. 
At times I have an awfully queer feeling as though 
I am going to die. This makes me tremble and I 
feel I must run somewhere. I am scared of going 
out alone, and I am afraid of going on holiday— 
even with my husband. 

This worries my husband as he knows there is 
nothing wrong with me, as I have been to a 
specialist. The specialist told me that my nervous 
trouble is due to the way I was brought up. My 
mother was one of the old-fashioned type, and did 
not tell me anything, 

Knowing this, I cannot think why I am unable 
to cure myself of these feelings of fear. Do you 


< think I should be able to shake it off knowing the 
cause? 


Ne doubt the specialist was right in 
saying that your neurotic feelings were 
started in childhood through your emo- 
tional experiences. What you have to con- 
sider is why you have not been able to grow 
out of them. Why is it that you are still 
feeling like a frightened child. 
e reason can only be that you have 
not completely accepted life. You have 
grown up and married which is in the right 
direction, but marriage should be only the 
first step towards biological fulfilment, 
which for a woman is maternity. 

You can probably find excellent economic 
reasons for not having a baby, but Nature 
takes no heed of economics. Life rewards 
those who live fully and boldly and do not 
put safety first. 

It is possible too that your sex life is 
frustrated by birth control methods which 
prevent you from full de-tensioning. 

If Providence will allow it, you need a 
baby above all things. 


Light Sleeper 

Would you kindly give me your advice regarding 
lack of sleep? I do not find it difficult to go off to 
sleep, but the slightest sound awakens me. 

Could you tell me how to ignore the noise of 
neighbours, crying babies, birdsong at dawn, and 
cocks crowing? I get very little rest at night, and I 
am afraid of having a nervous breakdown, 

I usually try to sleep ten hours, and sometimes I 
am in bed twelve or thirteen hours trying to get 
even a few hours asleep. 


NXIETY is the enemy of sleep, and 
Ay are piling up anxiety. No one 
really needs ten hours a night and any 
reasonable person should be ashamed if he 


or she spends twelve or thirteen hours in 
bed. Eight hours is the normal. 

Lack of sleep docs not lead to nervous 
breakdown. An individual will always get 
the sleep his (or her) health requires. But = 
anxiety state can lead to nervous break- 
down. i F 

Anxiety is always accompanied by loss 0 
sleep. If you are making loss of sleep a 
reason for anxicty, the remedy is to know 
that sleep does not matter in the way you 
have thought. 

The one anxious you become, the moro 
you concentrate on external noises. Tel 
yourself that as long as you are resting your 
body in bed, you will get all the rest you 
require. 

Take an interest in other people ad 
animals. Enjoy the cheerful sounds of bir : 
song and men working. Call on the bapta 
who cry and make friends with them. Wha 
a lot you are missing through your devotion 
to sleep! 


Part-Time Job? 


I am an elderly widower and live with m, 
married daughter. My life is not very happy z j- 
do not get on well with her, and I am being cri 
cised all the time. E a 

My hobbies are walking and music. I am n 
allowed to practise my music at home, however a 

Could you suggest how I could get an interesting 
part-time occupation? 


you will have to find for yourself an 
interesting part-time occupation. Jo 
finding is not within our scope. 5 

What is clear, however, is that you paye 
made a mistake in going to live with veka 
daughter. It is a regressive step, not a fo 
ward one, for a man of your vitality. be 

Go and live as a lodger where you can ne 
free to follow your own desires and will 
respected for your age and wisdom ae: 
of being criticised. You might improve you 
musicianship under such circumstances an 
join a small orchestra, 


Happy People 
HE happy people are those who are 
Tr something; the bored 
people are those who are consuming muc! 


and producing nothing.—Dean W. R. 
Inge. 


UNS we give part of ourselves 

away, unless we can live with other 

people and understand them and help 
em, we are missing the most essentia! 

part of our own human lives.—Harol 
aylor. 
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The Way to 


II 


Get on Well 


with Others 
by Marjorie Boulton, M.A. 


Wee I have failed to get on 
well with other people it has been 
forgetting one of two principles : 
beings are much alike; and 
human being is a unique 


through 
first, all human 
secondly, every 


personality. 3 
This is not as much of a contradiction as 
it sounds. The fact that there can be medical 
and psychological textbooks proves the first 
point; every intelligent person soon learns 
the second by experience. 
If we remember that all human beings 


frequently make mistakes, we shall not 
torment others by demanding an impossible 
standard of perfection; we shall not rebuke 
or punish unreasonably; and we shall not 


quarrel very easily. 


Remembering the need for food, we shall 


try not to inconvenience people by calls at 
meal-times or by making them late for meals ; 
remembering that all of us need sleep, we 
shall be as quiet as we can during the hours 
when most people are sleeping, and we shall 
try not to weary people. ; 
Bearing in mind that all human beings 
desire some measure of security, we shall do 
our best to keep promises and be punctual 
—in my experience general unreliability is 
the quickest way for an otherwise pleasant 
o vex others 
ary ellen do we hear it said, “I don’t 


ike Mr. B. but at least you know 
much Ws th him!” A consistent 


here you are with s c € 
W “ibs e strict is less frightening 


person who is a trifl SS 
to most people than a capricious person 


whose reactions are unpredictable. 
Obviously we cannot give everyone love, 
admiration or sexual gratification. But we 
can, bearing in mind that these are desired 
by everyone, refrain from making things 
more difficult. For example, we should not 
jntrude on sweethearts. a í 
We should refrain from unkind gossip that 
may spoil a love affair or a friendship; we 
should never, if we wish to be liked, humili- 
ate another person in public. If we cannot 
le we do best to keep our 


eak well of peop! 
Souths shut, unless, of course, we must 
speak to prevent a real evil such as a 


igamous marriage or a fraud. 
Pitie can often assume what other people 


would like us to do from our own reactions. 


It is safe to guess that a person wh si 
the street would like to Ti aa ca 
dusted; that a person who has just achieved 
something will be glad of congratulations 
and praise; that a person in distress will 
appreciate an attempt at comfort, even if it 
co that someone you have 
injured or offended will i 
with an apology. aual aes 
p While not being a nuisance and not 
interfering with other people’s needs is onl 
the beginning of getting on with oiken 
people, it is an important part. One occa- 
sionally meets a person who is very charmin; 
kind, well-intentioned and generous, ba 
who is not popular because he or she i 
always pushing in where not wanted, is en 
and noisy at the wrong time and is Sener 
without this negative courtesy. 4 


Right to Differ... 

It is more difficult to recognis 
uniqueness of each personality, eck es ž 
is a field in which we can no longer gene; JE 
ise from our own experience. In fact, it ae 
baja mistake ro do so. se. 

am very fond of hot ies ; 
one as a treat to TOES SAS a os 
ulcer would be merely silly. A friend a Seo 
is very keen on ju-jitsu, but for her to reais 
me into this sport would be most tanking: 
This mistake can be seen in an am ae 
form when small children want rowley 
to join in their games; it can be seen nA 
endearing form when grown-ups drag s = 
children to hear long sermons! Tea 
_ its stupid and unkind to fe 
into games, parties, idia, as” 
relationships, for which they genuinely h; S 
no aptitude, though many of us vodde 
happier if we would give some new oc be 
tion a trial. If we are to get on with peo 
people we must recognise the right of ie 
people to be very different from Saracen 

A friend once told me, in all serous 
being very young at the time, that she 
thought it was the duty of friends to ia 
out each other’s fault. I noticed it eee 
faults she was pointing out at the time, BS x 
I do not doubt that if I had mentioned R 
of hers she would have defended herself, ah 

No normal person wishes to be criticised 

‘2 


Practice Makes Perfect 
ULTIVATE only the habits 
you are willing should master 


thing.—Perander. Knowledge is a 
sure, but practice is the key to 
Thomas Fuller. 


expert, I once heard it said of a stu 


Elbert Hubbard. Practice is every- 


that 
you. 


trea- 
it.— 


nique from an 


dent, as 


. 2 fault, “She resents criticism”! To resent 


ng them to beli 


esome generally 


wish to get on with people, 
to get some inkling of their a 
avoid treading on their toes i 


to make 


tural thing in the 


eve that 


better than they think. 
en that they are doing 


makes 


we should try 
ttitudes and to 
n the expression 


friends 


with people we do not know we should, for 


ion of obviously 


I hold unorthodox opinions on many 


subjects; and I am always glad to 
and defend them to any 
know about them. But Į 
or frighten strangers b 


y starting 
versial discussions. 


explain 


one who wants to 
do not spoil meals 


contro- 


Incidentally, I have noticed that more 


orthodox people 
about the feelings of others, 
assume that everyone shares t 
would often surprise them t 
wrong they are. We should b 
careful in imposing our vie 
people, who are seldom adaptable, 


are often much less careful 
in that they 
heir views. It 
o know how 
e particularly 
ws On very old 


and on 


very young people, of whose ignorance we 
may be tempted to take advantage. 


Most people have some litt 
it is kinder not to comment on 
to accept; but if we want to get 
people we should try not to ha 
mannerisms ourselves. Such habits 


le peculiarity 
and wiser just 


on with 
ve ugly 
as nail- 


biting, lip-sucking, noisy eating or fidgeting 


can be very irritating to nervous 
and popularity is generally enhanc 


people; 
ed by a 


little attention to our own table manners, 
appearance and conversational chaume io 

Tastes, too, differ. Some people i . 
talk very freely; others are pain uy 
embarrassed by anything more eee 
exchange of platitudes. Some like to be ee 
in peace” most of the time, while o! s% 
think themselves disliked if they are n 
drawn into conversations. Tastes in ani 
literature and music may ana enormously 
even among intelligent people. 

Some Peale are naturally tidy and e 
untidy—and somehow there always kapi 
to be one of each kind in every oe ee 
quiet and friendly recognition O mes 
differences makes for peace in a commu he 

If we treat everyone as a human be Ee 
and nobody as though everyone ee sñ 
be exactly like ourselves, we sha g A 
fairly well with most people; bu 

lem remains. 5 
poem is the kind of person who is A 
as difficult, and in any community he T 
such a problem as to make eve s 
miserable. We all know at leat ol crow 
person and most of us proba Y vith a 
several. They are extremely touchy; Where 
wonderful power of seeing offence, dis- 
none is intended; they are seriouiiy = 
appointed every time someone faic in 
perfect; they seem unable to play ways 
argument and they want their ow! 
with no concessions, all the time. 


Helping Happiness . ae re 
Such people are really lice gd Aet 
while in order to get on with peapa va upon 
to be fairly unselfish, we are not ca sonable 
to make ourselves doormats for unen up for 
people. Occasionally we must san EE we 
Ourselves if life is to be bearable. son i8 
have the advantage that if the Pr nunity 

really difficult the rest o our co 
will probably be on our side! can 
je aay knowledge of apt gout n 
help with awkward, mean, ill-te: je are 
petty people. Very aggressive phe d try 
usually lacking in real self-respect ortance 
to build up a sense of their own aii people 
by bullying. Touchy ill-tempere! ni may 
usually have no sense of security a riences: 
have been embittered by painful expe almos 
Very unpredictable people al suffer- 
certainly neurotic and are probably 
ing from lack of love. are 
‘cn the other hand, all happy per ie 
8enerally fairly pleasant; so if we F bey will 
our difficult people feel happier, To get 
at least be a little more agrerable, O e: 
on with really difficult people, t compli- 
we should pour out on them all the 


=~ 
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ments, courtesies, little kindnesses, friendly 
remarks and hints of sympathy that we can 
bring ourselves to give. They need it far 
more than better balanced people do and 
they often have a pathetic appetite for 
affection and personal attentions. 

We cannot turn a neurotic into a well- 
adjusted person overnight, but we can do 
our bit to start the process, and there is 
nothing in the world more worth doing than 
turning a miserable person into a happy one. 


13 
This campaign of kindness to difficult 
people is not easy ; we are so often provoked 
by them and placed in such awkward 
positions that we cannot help being angry; 
but if we make the effort to return good for 
evil we find that it pays dividends sur- 
prisingly soon. 

Common sense, forbearance, tolerance, 
and the sympathetic imagination—this is the 
recipe for getting on fairly well with a large 
majority of human beings. 


How Imagination Can Help 
in Your Life 
by a Medical Psychologist 


MAGINATION gives us hope. It is at 
the back of every fear. Imagination in- 
spires us with ambition, and conas our 
conduct. It dictates our moods anc — 
our parmers in marriage. Li cope _ 
up your business and makes you ca h J j 
morning train; keeps you honest, an p: 
you to manage your children. inel 
y Imagination cannot create 1 ai a E 
ether, but it can prepare the soi or = 
mischievous germ, and keep, you either 
fighting fit or make you a pasive 3 ao ; 
Imagination is man's greatest am 7 ae p: 
ing him to harness his instinctive Pg i 
thus distinguishing him ee be Seams 
-eation. It can torture undoubtedly, ¢ 
fon sour doctor says “It is all imagina- 
pe oe robably ight; but if he goes on 
tion y that, you can dismiss your disability 
to sS a 
i >i ng. ‘ 
a ees he i W PaE contest successfully with 
oun imagination. You are willing earnestly 
to be free from fears, to be forthright, pro- 
gressive, at ease with your fellov ss, but j 
imagination whispers ‘You cannot’ ie as 
the Tast word, by providing you wit symp 
toms to justify retreat. You do not nec to 
improve your will-power; it is your imagi- 
nation which needs training. _ "i n 
Imagination 1s dynamic. It is = power- 
house whic a nst Pio esil miiske ThE 
Perhaps 4 simple Hus ratior i 


eleg r pose yourself to be a moderate swim- 
ES but inexperienced. You are accustomed 
to dive modestly into the water from the 


bank, or from the side of the swimming pool. 


One day you determine that you will go 
from the diving board. 

You climb up and gingerly approach the 
edge, and you stand there dithering. Reason 
tells you there is nothing to fear; the water 
will receive you kindly; you have swum 
there before; there is no danger to life or 
limb. But it looks a long way down. Perhaps 
you fear the jeers of the more expert on- 
lookers, but again reason tells you that every- 
thing must have a beginning, and such a 
fear is unworthy. 


— Final Shove — 

You resolve to dive, you will yourself to 
dive, but somehow your feet remain glued 
to the board. Your imagination depicts 
failure to rise to the surface, which causes 
laughter at your expense. 

No, you simply can’t do it. But equally 
you fear to retreat. Then suddenly you are 
in! What has happened to make up your 
mind? 

Just for a vital instant you have formed 
a different picture in your mind, a picture 
of yourself flying through the air, cleavin 
into the water, and emerging triumphant] 
The triumph may not be so apparent = 
others, but any way you have done it 
Imagination has given you the final shove ! 

There is another way in the same situation 
in which you can sidetrack your fears and 
use the imagination dynamically. You can 
decide when to take the plunge, but you 
cannot remain dithering. You say to your- 
self “I will count three...” You then have 
a picture in your mind which associates the 


“will bring about different results. You have 


14 
numeral with action. Nothing more is 
needed. The picture of yourself diving when 
that numeral has been sounded takes the 
place of the pictured fears. . 

You reach that numeral and—you are in! 
Imagination has come to the aid of will. 

The same process will get you out of bed 
in the morning. You picture yourself stand- 
ing on the mat when the clock strikes or 
when you have counted the decisive number, 
and suddenly—there you are! 

We speak, quite rightly of the power of 
suggestion, and the reason for its power is 
that it works on the imagination, Why can- 
not you get up in the morning? There can 
be several reasons, one of them being that 
you picture yourself as needing so many 
hours of sleep. 

This picture probably derives from child- 
hood. Grown ups are certainly apt to over- 
value sleep for their children, It is the 
parents who sigh with relief when the child 
is safely in bed and asleep, and by urging 


on the bedtime inoculate the child's mind 


with fears of disastrous happenings through 
Jack of sleep. 


Let your imagination tell you “I get all 
the sleep I need” and you will. 2s 
Another reason why you have difficulty 
i etting up may be because you have 
allom Sots ns become self-indulge 
Sleep is a regression, a airn to the J 
sibility of pre-natal e 
have no real zest for 
pondin, 


Say of think 
tive to life. A different mental picture 


that is 
A different 
would have 


Why do 
“Habit I 
it.” Ts this true? 
chosen times for pl 
smoke in order to 
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your fellows. When you cease to imagine 
yourself as a failure, you will progress 1m- 
stead of regressing. , é 
Ifyou want to change yourself, if you wan 
to alter any habit, you must ask the help s 
the imagination. I return to the subject ©} 
bed, because that is a good starting point. 
If you want to rise in good time and fee 
ready for the day, you must picture the use | 
you are going to make of the time thus save z 
Perhaps your tendency to lie in bed | 
made difficulties and dissensions in TT, | 
household, but you have been thinking F: } 
cannot help it; I need my sleep and I new | 
can get up!” i | 
Stop kidding yourself, and picture pl | 
pleased surprise of everyone if you sta 


APPINESS is not solitary; it joys 
to communicate, it loves others for 
it depends on them for its existence: 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


j i Or, if 
taking round the early morning 

that is too drastic RA s of the 
decreased te 2 
down to time g 


for kind_ing 


tea! 


sion gg 


e up when 

arm never awakes me.” And | 

as been happening. | 

t Imagined picture of yourself 

a achieved a different result, 

at about smoking? Do you smoke? 
you smoke? You probably say 

suppose, but I can’t do without 

Men used to smoke at 

casure, and boys used to 


what h: 


comparisons and have lost sight of the value 
there is in your own individuality. You need 
not be a super-man to earn your place in life, 

A place is, in fact, your birthright and 
you can use it, however humble, to help on 


massed produced c 
smoking could not 
an obsession for bot! 

Smoking is an 
helps the revenue, 


igarettes made it easy, 
take on the qualities of 
h sexes as it has done. 

expensive habit which 
but you need not smoke 


be thought men, Until A 
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unless you wish. Imagination will rescue you 
from this or any other habit. Once more it 
l is a question of forming the right picture, 
= nota matter of will-power. 
| Put away your cigarettes, resolve not to 
buy any more, and what happens? You go 
about miserably saying to yourself “I am 
dying for a smoke; I don’t know how long 
I can do without one.” The picture of your- 
self deprived of indulgence is with you all 
day long. You can hardly think of anything 
else. , ; 
After twenty-four hours of this you decide 
it is too much for you. “I really am a slave 
to it; I can’t break away,” you say. And 
thankfully, even if a bit shamefacedly, you 
end the conflict and beg a smoke from your 


friend. 
Perhaps yo 
relapse by a sh 
can agree with those w! z 
makes for peace of mind. It is easy t 
bug oneself and find an excuse for | 


self-control. 


u have aided yourself to the 
ow of bad temper so that you 
ho urge that smoking 
o hum- 
ack of 


d you do to cure the smoking 
-reasoning with yourself. 
edrug addiction. It can 

hout harm, A man 
he cannot keep calm 
hould need a cloud of 
imself and reality. It will 
5 be spending so much money 


t need to smoke in order to appear 
I can be as sociable and easy without 
a cigarette in my face. It is a messy 
ess when you look at it properly. Selfish, 


OLITENESS is a small price to pay 
for the good-will and affection of 


others. —Trothy Veck. 


too. It can’t be pleasant for those who have 
not got the habit to have to breathe out 
smoke. . 

“T don’t know about being bad for the 
health. I know doctors who smoke as much 
as any; but it might be as well to be on the 
safe side... .” s A 

After drawing this sort of picture in your 
mind, you are then better prepared to give 
it up. Do you lock away your pipes and 
paraphernalia, and your, cigarettes? Not 
on your life! To do that is to intensify the 
conflict. The picture you have in that case 
js “I want to smoke, but I can’t. 

Carry your pipe and cigarette case as 
before, and now you have the picture, “I 
can smoke if I like, but why should I? I do 
not want to smoke. Silly to say I can’t do 
without. Of course I can! I miss it of course, 


The Book 


HE Bible is a book of faith, and a 
book of doctrine, and a book of 
morals, and a book of religion, of special 


revelation from God; but it is also a 
book which teaches man his own indivi- 
dual responsibility, his own dignity and 
his equality with his fellow-man,— 
Daniel Webster. 


but it is rather nice not to feel obliged to do 
such a futile thing. Look at those poor 
beggars puffing away! Glad I have had the 
sense to give it up.” 

This latter sense of superiority deepens 
with the passage of time, and for the first 
time for years you find yourself savouring 
flavours in food and drink as they should be 
savoured. 

You see, there is no real struggle this way. 
You are not fighting yourself. You have en- 
listed your ideas to help you achieve free- 
dom. You will follow meekly in the wake of 
your imagination. “I can if I like, but I 
don’t want to” will cure you of many habits, 
including sexual ones. 

Another instance of the wrong use of 
imagination is the harassed housewife who, 
sees the day looming before her as an impos: 
sible mass of urgent tasks, and herself as al 
martyr to duty. There are probably deep 
seated psychological reasons why she adopts ` 
the masochistic role of martyr, instead of 
priding herself on her ability to “cope.” She 
undoubtedly has a great deal to fit into the 
day, but the will to get through is weakened 
by thinking of herself as a victim to the 
inconsiderateness of others. Self-pity always 
makes heavy weather of life. 

i The same tasks faced in another spirit will 
dissolve away one by one. It is the spirit 
which pictures the tasks as labours of love 
and not impositions. 

Do you want to change your character 
and personality? Again it is imagination 
you need. 

You tend to become what you i 
You get nowhere when you say eT per es 
be like that, but I know I can’t.” With mn 
right idea you will get where you want to bo 
in time. S 

You will find that Saint Paul was 
psychologist when he said in his Epad 
the Philippians: ‘‘Whatsoever things a è 
true, whatsoever things are honest, wise 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there b 
any virtue and if there be any praise, thi k 
on these things.” ore 
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l with action. Nothing ‘more is 
Peded. The picture of yourself diving when 
that numeral has been sounded takes the 
place of the pictured fears. F 

You reach that numeral and—you are in! 
Imagination has come to the aid of will. 

The same process will get you out of bed 
in the morning. You picture yourself stand- 
ing on the mat when the clock strikes or 
when you have counted the decisive number, 
and suddenly—there you are! 

We speak, quite rightly of the power of 
suggestion, and the reason for its power is 
that it works on the imagination. Why can- 
Not you get up in the morning? There can 
be several reasons, one of them being that 
you picture yourself as needing so many 
hours of sleep. 

-This picture probably derives from child- 


hood. Grown ups are certainly apt to over- 
value sleep fo; i 


= with fears of disastrous happenings through 
lack of sleep. 


Let your imagination tell you 
the sleep I need” and you will. 


n why you have 
may be because 


t to become self-indulgent. 


“I get all 


depicting yourself in your own mind as 
totally inadequate to the demands of life, 


+ 
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your fellows. When you cease to nego 
yourself as a failure, you will progress 
stead of regressing, A . 

If you want to change yourself, if you want 


* i ip help of 
to alter any habit, you must ask the a 
the imagination. I return to the subject of 


bed, because that is a good starting pom 
If you want to rise in good time = = 
ready for the day, you must picture t ae 
you are going to make of the time thus s oat 
Perhaps your tendency to lie in be me 
made difficulties and dissensions in ui 
household, but you have been higani me 
cannot help it; I need my sleep and I ni 
can get up!” d n 
Stop kidding yourself, and „picture the 
pleased surprise of everyone if you s 


APPINESS is not solitary; it iy 

to communicate, it loves others or 
it depends on them for its existence. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


i if 
taking round the carly morning tea! on 
that is too drastic for you, think o! ate 
decreased tension at breakfast if YO ine 
down to time and there is no rush, but 


for kind inquiries and friendly ogee of 
A complete revolution in your w rself, 
iving, a valuable reassessment of y 
an advance in mental and physical A be 
(which must always go together) S this 
initiated by the early morning tea an 
new picture of yourself as co:npera GT and 
ou go to bed imagining this new se ir for 
set your mental clock to the desired Hoa on 
awaking. And miraculously you wake een 
the dot, refreshed and satished by the 
you have had! s 
hat you have been doing until no 
been to go to bed with the idea tha 
night will be too short, and that yoring. 
need to be dragged out of bed prot h 
And it is this imagined picture whic hav 
cen realising itself until now. You when 
been telling yourself “I can’t wake uy And 
called; my alarm never awakes me. 
that is what has been happening. f ourself 
A different imagined picture oO ve 
would have achieved a different ve noke? 
What about smoking? Do you ply say 
Why do you smoke? You probab Ypout 
“Habit I suppose, but I can’t do oke 
it.” Is this true? Men used to Fasel to 
chosen times for pleasure, and boys Until 
smoke in order to be thought n, easy? 
massed produced cigarettes made ities © 
smoking could not take on the qua jone. 
an obsession for both sexes as it has which 
Smoking is an expensive eee smoke 
helps the revenue, but you need no 


w has 
t the 
will 
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unless you wish. Imagination will rescue you 
from this or any other habit. Once more it 
is a question of forming the right picture, 
not a matter of will-power. 

Put away your cigarettes, resolve not to 
buy any more, and what happens? You go 
about miserably saying to yourself “I am 
dying for a smoke; I don’t know how long 
Į can do without one.” The picture of your- 
self deprived of indulgence is with you all 
day long. You can hardly think of anything 
else. 
After twenty-four hours of this you decide 
it is too much for you. “I really am a slave 
to it; I can’t break away,” you say. And 
thankfully, even if a bit shamefacedly, you 
end the conflict and beg a smoke from your 

iend. 

p Perhaps you have aided yourself to the 
relapse by a show of bad temper so that you 
can agree with those who urge that smoking 
makes for peace of mind. It is casy to hum- 
bug oneself and find an excuse for lack of 
self-control. f 

What should you do to cure the smoking 
habit? Begin by reasoning with yourself. 
“Smoking is not like a drug addiction. It can 
be stopped any time without harm. A man 
is a fool who believes he cannot keep calm 
without it. No one should need a cloud of 
smoke between himself and reality. It will 
be grand not to be spending so much money 
every week. 

“J don’t need to smoke in order to appear 
manly. I can be as sociable and easy without 
sticking a cigarette in my face. It is a messy 
business when you look at it properly. Selfish, 


OLITENESS is a small price to pay 
for the good-will and affection of 


others.—Trothy Veck. 


too. It can’t be pleasant for those who have 
not got the habit to have to breathe out 
smoke. 5 

“I don’t know about being bad for the 
health. I know doctors who smoke as much 
as any; but it might be as well to be on the 
safe side... .” 

After drawing this sort of picture in your 
mind, you are then better prepared to give 
it up. Do you lock away your pipes and 
paraphernalia, and your cigarettes? Not 
on your life! To do that is to intensify the 
conflict. The picture you have in that case 
js “I want to smoke, but I can’t.” 

Carry your pipe and cigarette case as 
before, and now you have the picture, “I 
can smoke if I like, but why should I? I do 
not want to smoke. Silly to say I can’t do 
without. Of course I can! I miss it of course, 


The Book 


HE Bible is a book of faith, and a 
i book of doctrine, and a book of 


morals, and a book of religion, of special 
revelation from God; but it is also a 
book which teaches man his own indivi- 
dual responsibility, his own dignity and 


his equality with his fellow-man.— 


Daniel Webster. 


but it is rather nice not to feel obliged to do 
such a futile thing. Look at those poor 
beggars puffing away! Glad I have had the 
sense to give it up.” 

This latter sense of superiority deepens 
with the passage of time, and for the first 
time for years you find yourself savouring 
flavours in food and drink as they should be 
savoured, 

You sce, there is no real struggle this Way. 
You are not fighting yourself. You have en- 
listed your ideas to help you achieve free- 
dom. You will follow meekly in the wake of 
your imagination. “I can if I like, but I 
don’t want to” will cure you of many habits, 
including sexual ones. 8 

Another instance of the wrong use of 
imagination is the harassed housewife who 
sees the day looming before her as an impos- 
sible mass of urgent tasks, and herself as a 
martyr to duty. There are probably deep 
seated psychological reasons why she adopts ` 
the masochistic role of martyr, instead of 
priding herself on her ability to “‘cope.” She 
undoubtedly has a great deal to fit into the 
day, but the will to get through is weakened 
by thinking of herself as a victim to the 
inconsiderateness of others. Self-pity always 
makes heavy weather of life. 

The same tasks faced in another spirit will 
dissolve away one by one. It is the spirit 
which pictures the tasks as labours of love 
and not impositions. 

Do you want to change your character 
and personality? Again it is imagination 
you need. 

You tend to become what you admire. 
You get nowhere when you say “I ought to 
be like that, but I know I can’t.” With the 
right idea you will get where you want to be 
in time. 

You will find that Saint Paul was a good 
psychologist when he said in his Epistle to 
the Philippians: “Whatsoever things are 
true,, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” ` 5 
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The Case of 


MAGAZINE 
by a Lay Analyst 
bat Aidat dar 


The Man Who Always Put 
Things Of 


Oe day a letter came from a man who 
2 said he was thirty-five years old, and 
believed I could help him. It told me little 
else. I. wrote Suggesting an appointment, 
and received a reply asking me to defer this 
“until after the holidays.” 
had no more news for six months. Then 
an appointment Was again arranged, and 
~ this time it was kept. 
He was a pleasant, young-looking man 
and seemed very frank. He apologised for 
the earlier unnecessary exchange of letters, 
saying that he had begun to feel better 
about that time, and thought that perhaps 
it was not going to'be necessary for him to 
consult a psychologist. 
Since then, however, 
acknowledge things were in no real way 
better. In fact, he admitted, “looked at 
from the outside” there had never been any 
improvement. So, at last, he had decided to 
come. 
“What was it,” I asked him, “that finally 
caused you to make up Jour mind to visit me? Has 


there been any serious development in your 
worries?” 


“No,” he shook hi 
old dead feeling, 
on.” I recognised 
lack of frankness 
scious, 

“Did nothing at all happen?” 

Again he shook his head. “Nothing that 
has anything to do with my coming here.” 

“But something else did happen?” I con- 
cluded. 

“Oh, for me,” he admitted, ‘ 
an adventurous week. I renewe: 
our house, my house, 
years.” 

I was tempted to comment: “ 
feel you cannot make any cha: 
home life, you feel it is ‘safe t 
However, I knew he was not 
plunge in at the deep end, far 
attempt to push him in! So I 
him, on this indication, to t 
his home life. 


he had had to 


is head, “just the same 
boredom, worry, and so 
that there must be some 
here—probably uncon- 


I suggested. 


‘it was quite 
d the lease of 
for another five 


So now you 
nge in your 
o visit me?” 
yet ready to 
less for me to 
merely asked 
ell me about 


E began: “I live with my parents 


—or, strictly speaking, they live 
with me...” 


woas 

Of course, at the unconscious mig oot ae 
the first, “accidental,” statement tha 

ni a 
e described the external arrangemen i 
of his home, how for various E 
lease of the house where they had aren 
lived was now in his name, and so e slao 
he went on to tell me about his uma se 
tory, uneventful business set-up. he had 
worked for the same firm ever since 
left school. He wished . . . t know 

Suddenly he stopped. “But I OR ent 
why I am running on like this. on pal 
said to you what I really came to natter 
about. I haven’t told you what is the 
with me.” o DA, 

I smiled: “You were telling me an nih y 
You were just going to tell me more, ee Whal 
thing—something in yourself- ip gaa 
is it you were going to say you wished: 

He could not remember. s very 

He had been talking very catty safe 
freely, because somchow he had Seat in 
with me. Then suddenly the mechan 5 to 
his unconscious whose function it with 
preserve his “illness” had a Sa nation 
the consciously rationalised expla ” 


is ‘illness 
that he ought to tell me what his “il 
was. 


continue 
chat 


AS he could no longer d 
with the freely associate «why 
about his daily life, I let him tell me 

ave come to you.” M “that I 
“My trouble is,” he explained, em 10 

can’t get down to things.. I don’t BE a 
make any Progress in life, hecat tai do 
always too late. When opportuni" i or 
come, I don’t see them quickly sonh d 
something happens to stop me ac siness- 
ought to be doing much better in bu! there 
I know my job well enough; but rrears 
always seems to be something in @ 
that stops me moving fast enough. asked- 
“And what about social life” I nd the 
“How do you get on with other people, 4 
opposite sex?” j have 
“Oh, quite well in a general way- t none 
a lot of friends, male and female, butt was 
very intimate. There was one ene jiked 
really attracted to, and I thought sD ive 


stra 
me. In fact, she was more demon: 


ce 


Se 
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about it than I was. I was going to suggest 
our getting engaged, and I am almost sure 
she would have agreed. But I couldn’t be 
quite sure if it would be right . . . and then 
things between us seemed to begin to go 
wrong.” ; 

“So, once again, I commented, “you were 
too late. Procrastination is the thief of Lure! 


T took many sessions and much 

passive encouragement on my part 
to find the true story of his life in its true 
proportions, because it was hidden from 
himself. He had the facts, but he was pre- 
vented from sorting them out, 

He was an only child; and his father had 
been all his life a strong and sombre char- 
acter. He was not young when his son was 
born, and he had always dominated the 
house, and in turn been himself dominated 
and enslaved by his own conception of his 

his son. . 
a tad now formally “abdicated,” and 
the house stood in the son’s name. But the 
old tyrant was still king, and his son’s life 
remained overshadowed by him and his 
ideals (even when the son did not con- 
sciously share them). I knew, too, that even 
the old man’s death would not set his son 
free—unless he freed himself. 

I have said the son’s life was over- 
shadowed by the old giant. But I do not 
mean that that rebellion against the father, 
which is so strong a component in human 
psychology, did not manifest itself. A story 
from his childhood showed the pattern of 

is life. 
. He was out with Daddy and Mummy, 
walking through the fields. They followed a 
footpath; but the boy wanted to run te une 
side or the other and play in the grass. He 
wondered if he should ask r.rmission to do 
so. Somehow he felt, sightly or wrongly, 
that the answer would be “No!” But he 
wanted to runabout, backwards and for 
forwards “their little dog was running. 
But if beasked, and Daddy said “No,” that 
woul“ be awful. In some childish way he 


” 


Energy and Enthusiam 


T is evident that our organism has 
stored-up reserves of energy that are 
ordinarily not called upon, but that may 
be called upon. Most of us continue living 
unnecessarily near the surface.— William 
James. 
EN are failures not because they 
are stupid, but because they are 
not sufficiently impassioned.—Struthers 
Burt. To become enthusiastic, act en- 
thusiastic.—Percy H. Whiting. 


. I 7 
felt he could not bear to be forbidden this 
freedom. He could keep with them a bit 
more before he asked, and enjoy thinking 
about being free to run through the grass. 
Should he ask, or shouldn’t he? He kept 
debating the question; and when he had 
screwed up his courage to the point of 
asking, and felt the question begin to form 
itself on his tongue, he looked up again 
and he saw the path was now 
between two tall hedges! 
After he had begun to see 
application of this and other similar experi- 
ences that began to return to his memory 
out of his earlier life, he still had to deal 
with the practical use of this knowledge. 
He understood now why his unconscious 
fear of his father (which had become also a 
fear of freedom) had kept him from making 
an appointment with me until after he had 
tied himself to his parents for another five 
years. 
It was 
hedges ! 


N 


themsely 
them, 
lesson. 
How he solved his practical proble: 
ipo long,a story to tell in full, 
earn to separate his old fantaste fi 
‘ ‘ astic fear 
his real affection for his Zarents iii 
To love the fathe: does not m 
athe: mean y 
to obey the ‘ather—or tha i Togs 
tyrannic2i rather-im: fale 


running 


the present 


“safe” now: he was between 


EW and old examples 
ame simple pattern 

. We examined them, 
until they began to teach t 


of this 
presented 
analysed 
heir own 


Ms is 


He fad to 


weakness and inex 
figure remains in us after wi 


m our actions, 
sly in rebellion 


action means w 


> not ne i 
action in reality, but of Soon 
unconsciously parallel action 
habit of ours we mu: ; 
of the habit. 


e are 
of the 


vr, ol 
TE it’ ie 4, 


in us that nourish them, and use 

same forces to nourish the new healthy 
Fear of action is fear of freedom 

fear of freedom nearly al 

of disobeying the father 

c eying or 

image. This image, not the e father 


the ogre who has to be killed before Jack 


can marry his princess , » as i 
has just done. My patient 
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Competition 


“How Psychology Helped Me 
Overcome Nerves” 


ERVES and nervous headaches afflicted 
me. I vainly sought for a cure from medi- 
cine which failed me completely. 

Then, one day, I saw a copy of Tue Psycuo- 
Locisr MAGAZINE at a bookstall. I bought it out 
of sheer curiosity. An article on nervous anxiety 
interested me. I read on and gleaned some 
useful advice from it. 

Right away I began trying to overcome my 
nerves— 

1.—By auto-suggestion. I found the stimulus 
of a positive suggestion exhilarating. I repeated 
morning and night: “My nerves are but hidden 
childish fears; they can’t trouble me now.” 

2.—By practising deep breathing exercises. 

3.—By relaxation, which released my bodily 
tension and helped cure my insomnia. 

4.—By realising it is not worthwhile getting 
tensed over trifles and over things beyond my 
control, 


My nerves have left me.—Ooi Kee Beng, Teluk 
Anson, Perak, Malaya. 


pe sonosy has helped me to overcome 
nerves because it has made me see that the 
trouble is connected with the whole of myself, 
my way of life, and my attitude towards others. 

I began to seck out the causes of my restricted 
existence and to see how my outlook had been 
crippled from childhood by a narrow up- 
bringing, full of conventional fetters, muddled 
religious teachings, and an altogether misguided 
sense of values. 

From the time that I realised that only a 
better psychological understanding, and the 
shedding of much that I had erroneously been 
taught, could free me, I began to improve in 
health and win out to a greater inner security 
and happiness.—R. Shepley, Whyteleafe, Surrey, 


BOUT three years ago I used to fear 

\ mixing with people. I always felt that they 
would talk about me, criticise and laugh at me. 

If ever I happened to be in any company I 
could not talk. Fear and nervous feelings used to 
hold me back always. I tried many times to 
overcome these strange feelings but I could not. 

Then one day I visited my friend, and quite 
accidentally saw Te PsycHotocisr MAGA- 
zine. I read some of the interesting articles and 
decided to buy it. Now I am a regular subscriber 
and the more I read the magazine the more 
help I get from it. 

Psychology has shown me that there are 
many people with the same feelings as myself, 
and that fact has encouraged me to fight 
against my nervousness. I have grown to like 
people, learned to talk to them and to help 
them whenever I can.—f. K. Kiereini, Kampala. 


FIND that the thing most needed to conquer 

nerves is a feeling of security, That can be 
given by material things, but to have at least a 
working knowledge of psychology can make one 
feel even more secure. j , 

As a youngster I had material things, but zp 
feeling of security whatsoever. I was an ar 
child, of well-off parents, but there was a oe 
lacking in our home. I lacked the feeling © 
security. I was accepted, but that was all. I wa 
just there, as someone to feed, clothe, an 4 
house, but my parents seemed to think t a 
when they had done that, they had done every- 
thing. Love and affection did not exist. ari 

Now, things are very much the reverse. ax 
married, with four children and a husband. 
And I have “‘met”’ psychology. i 

Not that we have not had our trouhlesi 
Indecd, a few years ago, a nervous breakdown 
would have been my answer to the last tv 
months, but not so now. «11, not 

It needs determination not to become ih go 
to try and hide from things, but to face M 
But when faced they are easy to cope with. k 
be ill, is an escape. Yes, a very easy way on 
but the situation is still there to be faced, wi 
out the courage to face it. A wa all 

Study psychology and your insecurity 
fade.—7. S., Oxford. ` 


FTER the death of my parents, my brojio 
Aiwie brought me up used to bully me W ‘oa 
ever I said or asked for anything that was a 
right. So, in my adult life, I still accepted ye 
as the “‘naughty and hateful boy” © 
past. ene 

But now through psychology I have see rity 
relationship of my present fecling of beget 
to my panic as an infant, and I begin to, id 
with people and take active part in discussions, 
not as their inferior but as their equal. ue 

A friend who has known me for a long neve 
said to me the other day: “Hallo, you ha 


changed; very confident of yourself!”—U- 
Eke, Nigeria. 


Next Competition 


ORE prizes of Books and Magazine 
M Binders (please state which preferred dp 
Soot of entry) will be given for pst entri 


in the next competition. Entries should not a 

250 words, and they should be in ns 

by Januar, 25th. Winning entries wi 

published in the March magazine. d 
The subject is: “A Book that has Helped a" 

inspired me in my Life, and How. 


il 
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THOUSANDS of people today are 

living frustrated lives. Day after day 
they are haunted by a sense of frustration. 
They feel they are being baulked in their 
desires to do the things they really want 
to do. They feel they are not living the 
lives they really want to live. 


They feel discontented, disgruntled, 
dissatisfied. They are uneasy and un- 
happy. And. as a result of suffering from 
frustration they often become the victims 
of other mental evils as well. They become 
Irritable and Morose. They have fits of 
bad temper; their thoughts become Mor- 
bid. They feel Depressed and Pessimistic. 


This leads to inefficiency in business and 
to friction and unhappiness in the home, 
It makes men and women a misery to 
themselves and all around them; their 
condition is purely mental. It has its root 
in certain known and definite causes which 
can easily be removed by correct training. 


ental Science is conquering this 
B curse, and this feeling of frus- 
tration is easily and swiftly removed by 
a course of Pelmanism as directed through 
the post by the experienced instructors of 
the Pelman Institute. 


Pelmanism eliminates the feelings of 
Frustration and Inferiority (and many 
other weaknesses as well) and develops 
and strengthens your Will-Power, your 
Determination and your powers of Initia- 
tive and Concentration. 


why suffer from these failings any 
ore Whatever your age, whatever your 
occupation, Pelmanism will free your 
mind from these unhappy conditions and 
change for the better your whole outlook 
on life. 
Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
Iman Languages Institute teaches 
Toe Geral; Spanish, and Italian, without 
translation. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be sent 
gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 
Pelman Languages Institute, 
Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
160, London, Wal. d 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


And Eliminate that Frustration Complex 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those most 
often met with are the following :— 


Inertia Pessimism 
Timidity Forgetfulness 
Indecision Indefiniteness 
Depression Procrastination 


Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 

But Pelmanism does more than elimi- 
nate failings. It awakens dormant facul- 
ties. It develops power you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable in 


every career and every aspect of living, 
It develops :— 


—Optimism 


—Courage 
—Judgment —Initiative 
—Self-Control —Reliability 
—Observation —Will-Power ` 
—Concentration —Resourcefulness 


—Self-Confidence —Presence of Mind 

The Pelman Institute has, for 
50 years, been trainin, 
in these directions, 


Over 
g§ men and women 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 
Send for Free Book 


The Pelman Course is simple 
interesting and takes u He ti 


terms, The Course is 
book entitled “The S 
which will be sent you, 
free, on application to — 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 

160 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 

Established over 50 years, 

jr POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY... 
To The Pelman Institute, H 
160 Norfolk Mansions, W; 
London, W.1 
Please send me, gratis and post free, 


igmore Street, | 
| 
“The Science of Success” 


Address 


PELMAN (OVERSE. INSTITUTE 


3 ES: DELHI, 
Alipore Road. MELBOURW : 
DURBAN, N. MURNE, 396 Ei 


inders 

atal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box i 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard H, AN Bie?) 
Fea E aussmann, AMSTERDAM 
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MAGAZINE 


A Four-Way Plan to Build 
CONFIDENCE 


by a Psychotherapist 


IFE is an open road to the man who 

believes in himself. “Self-knowledge, 
self-reverence, self-control,” Tennyson as- 
sures us, “lead to sovereign power.” 

But what of the man who lacks assurance 
and lives in the shadows of indecision? Is it 
possible to root out a native inability and be 
in complete command of oneself? 

The lives of great men from Demos- 
thenes to Roosevelt demonstrate that it is, 
once you take the trouble to understand 


yourself and put your understanding into 
practice. 


In plain lan 
that will hel 
you need, 

(1) Deal with your inferiority.—Inferiority 
is a humiliating disbelief in yourself. It 
comes, not from an inherited trait, but from 
a childhood in which your attempts to 
express your growing personality were 
thwarted by an over-bearing parent or 
guardian, by brother, sister or schoolmate, 
or by some humiliating physical defect, 

At an early stage in life your will was 
broken and your belief in yourself and your 
powers was punctured. 

The result is that you have not 
‘grown into emotional maturity. On the 
‘hand, you are “less than the dust” in your 
‘own opinion. On the other, you compensate 
for this by extravagant dreams and ideas 
and ambitions quite beyond the scope of 
possibility. In consequence you work out 
grandiose schemes in which you attain 
reat fame, or rescue fair maidens, or 
‘unearth buried treasure, or become dic- 
tator of the world! Nothing less will do, 

You are like a baby unable to walk but 
greedy to capture the moon, and to capture 
it right now. 

But as soon as you make an effort to 
achieve in actual life, your disbelief in 
yourself rebounds on you and you are 
hurled back on your native distrust. You 
are “No good!’ You feel like a dud cheque. 
Your inferiority battles for ever with your 
Superiority, and nothing tangible is accom- 
plished apart from mental torture. 

This quandary, baffling as it is, can be 
dealt with if you will trace it to 
and start a new technique in livi 


guage, here are four ways 
P you to gain the confidence 


yet 
one 


its source, 
ng. 


Relax. Curl up into yourself and feel 
yourself to be a child again. Remember the 
bullying you endured. Live it over again in 
your mind. Bring back to memory the cruel 
remark made by someone about your 
physique, or your lack of ability. Recall 
your humiliation when your bravest efforts 
were made the subject of ridicule. 

Remember how this experience was too 
much to be endured. How your whole life 
became a protest against ‘this Joe 
defeat, with the result that your menta 
energics, instead of moving toward rea 


AN anybody remember when times 
w not hard and money not 
scarce?—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


achievement, were wrecked in a soa of 
worry and conflict because you werg $ 
failure. Everyone appeared to be ret 
superior. You were “the little boy | prs 
nobody loves” and your UR 

came monsters you could never stand up 
to. : F 

Now, as you understand how this atiu 
has stayed with you through life, you Eea 
by steady stages, climb out of it. You pasan 
no longer be the brow-beaten yore Te 
who is unaccepted. You are ava par 
member of society with gifts which, in th 
own way, are unique. i 

You Biol rah that the Buguliauni 
verdict passed on you by your enn 
authorities and bullies is not true, and UEA 
must begin to accept yourself and believe 1 
your own worth. 

Don’t prejudice your chance of B 
by impossible standards or ambition. z 
with small accomplishments and wO 
steadily to greater ones. 


x 


(2) Be systematic. —Personal discipline 7 
the backbone of achievement. Without 5 
we become lost in half-forgotten obligato e 
and remain mediocre and uncertain. ue 
way to a calm and confident mind, is th 


way of steady and consistent discipline 19 
little things. 
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Even the smallest things count. Do you 
clean your teeth with regularity? Do you 
press your trousers, ties or skirts? Do you 


polish your shoes and take care over your 
manicure? i 

It is worthwhile to get up at the time you 
decide to rise without having to be called 
three or four times. Do you şmoke too 
much? Discipline can put this right, and as 
you curtail it, you will enjoy your smoking 
T oi are meticulous and too particular, 
get a bigger view, and don’t allow yourself 
to be “penny wise and pound foolish. Don t 
miss the main objective by being buric a in 
details that don’t count. If, on “4 x Si 
hand, you have a tendency to be s ip aed, 
practise igor the noble art of giving 
ete ge is stronger than the 
MN ER and if you have to i 
member a number of items, make a note of 
them, and check up later to make sure they 

tention, . 
eee good deal of truth in the old 
adage: “Sow a thought and reap an action, 
Sow an action and reap a habit. Sow a 
habit and zep a character, Sow a character 
a destiny. 

a pais what you sow! 


xk 


ivate a natural relationship with 
TE opie said to me: “I can’t get 
on with people; I feel the world is against 

1”? It wasn’t long before we found that, 
in infane, she greatly resented her Danh 
father. The embarrassment and fear Fag 
experienced then became a pattern ior ife, 
and now that she was grown up, s r was 
meeting the world as if it were peopled with 

! 
es in fact, intend to be friendly. 
If you take the initiative and show that 
you, for your part, are friendly, too, then 
friendliness and confidence will ‘boom- 
erang” their way back to you. 

Indeed, it is a good thing to remember 
that the people who appear unfriendly may 
not be really so. They may be afraid of 
you, or they may be immersed in troubles of 
“their own. If you can show good humour, 

ou will increase their confidence in you. 

And that brings me to my last point—a 
most important one. 

sk 


(4) Cultivate warmth in your Personality.— 
Remember the other fellow also has his 
troubles. If you want his confidence, 


2I 


become interested in him and his concerns. 
People are very human, and the more 
warmth you display, the more confidence 
you will win. Cultivate a kindly brand of 
humour. Be appreciative of little things, 
and you will be rewarded a thousandfold. 
you were to ask me about the most 
striking personality I know, I would tell 
you of a friend of mine who was brought up 
in a grocers shop and was educated at the 
local council school. He reached the very 
summit of his profess 
office of great responsibility. 
times honoured by i 
Nas he brilliant, pushing or lucky? No! 
Not a bit. He was “warm.” When he talked 
to you he gave the impression that this was 
n for him. He was humanly 

1n your affairs, and the sincerity 
yes and the humour and affection in 


made you feel that life was well 
worth while. 


Don’t wait for the other person to be like 
that. Be warm yourself, and you will find 
you are offering humanity a 
badly needs, i 
and needed, 
will no longer be lacking in confidence, and 
the road to success will be open. 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles anq 
short stories in your Spare time— 
wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions anq Pay 
liberally for good work, 

Learn the essential technique p 
post—how to vite, Week to write 
about, how to get ideas, how © prepare 
MSS. and HOW TO SELL THEM fon 
the best prices. 


Send to-day to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. PJ/17), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
“How to Succeed as a Writer,” which 
gives full details and describes the 
openings for new writers, 


By applying Promptly you will have 
the opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms, 

Many students earn 
several times over during 


the fee 
tuition, 
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A Four-Way Plan to Build 
CONFIDENCE 


by a Psychotherapist 


IFE is an open road to the man who 

believes in himself. “‘Self-knowledge, 
self-reverence, self-control,” Tennyson as- 
sures us, “lead to sovereign power.” 

But what of the man who lacks assurance 
and lives in the shadows of indecision? Is it 
possible to root out a native inability and be 
in complete command of oneself? 

The lives of great men from Demos- 
thenes to Roosevelt demonstrate that it is, 
once you take the trouble to understand 
yourself and put your understanding into 
practice. 

In plain language, here are four ways 

that will help you to gain the confidence 
you need. 
1 (1) Deal with your inferiority—tInferiority 
is a humiliating disbelief in yourself. It 
comes, not from an inherited trait, but from 
a childhood in which your attempts to 
express your growing personality were 
thwarted by an over-bearing parent or 
guardian, by brother, sister or schoolmate, 
or by some humiliating physical defect. 

At an early stage in life your will was 
broken and your belief in yourself and your 
powers was punctured. 

The result is that you have not yet 
¡grown into emotional maturity. On the one 
hand, you are “less than the dust” in your 
‘own opinion. On the other, you compensate 
for this by extravagant dreams and ideas 
‘and ambitions quite beyond the scope of 
possibility. In consequence you work out 
grandiose schemes in which you attain 
great fame, or rescue fair maidens, or 
unearth buried treasure, or become dic- 
tator of the world! Nothing less will do. 

You are like a baby unable to walk but 
greedy to capture the moon, and to capture 
it right now. 

But as soon as you make an effort to 
achieve in actual life, your disbelief in 
yourself rebounds on you and you Son e 
hurled back on your native distrust. You 
are “No good!” You feel like a dud cheque. 
Your inferiority battles for ever with your 
superiority, and nothing tangible is accom- 
plished apart from mental torture. 

This quandary, baffling as it 1s, z 
dealt with if you will trace it to its source, 
„and start a new technique in living. 


can be © 


Relax. Curl up into yourself and feel 
yourself to be a child again. Remember the 
bullying you endured. Live it over again in 
your mind. Bring back to memory the cruel 
remark made by someone about your 
physique, or your lack of ability. Reeall 
your humiliation when your bravest efforts 
were made the subject of ridicule, t 

Remember how this experience was too 
much to be endured. How your whole lif 
became a protest against this imevital 
defeat, with the result that your me’ 


energies, instead of moving toward / 


AN anybody remember when ti. 


w not hard and mon s 
scarce?—Ralph Waldo Erne i 


-—— 
achievement, were wrecked in a sea of | 
worry and conflict because you were a 
failure. Everyone appeared to be your 
superior. You were “the little feta 
nobody loves” and your “g 
came monsters you couldij 
to. 

Now, as you unde 
has stayed with youy 
by steady stages, clin 
no longer be the B 
who is unaccepted. 
member of society 
own way, are 

You must 
verdict passeg 
authorities 4 
must begin 


[o] 

ty 
A 
les] 

w 
m 
z=] 
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fair weather and in foul, in 
ill-health, when the spirit 
od) when the going was 
, in times when he felt like 
when he did not, Wells 
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one, was penned quite literally in the odd 
moments of a busy professional career. 
There is a proverb that says, “Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” I believe onc could right- 
fully adapt it and say, “Take care of the 
s?” you say; “but minutes, and the years will take care of 
than the length of a themselves.” 
intimate friend!” Pre- 
yrote that length of Marvels Result— 
ough all the years of It is the busy people who can always find 
. And—allowing for time for what they consider really worth 
one thousand words while. Nine-tenths ‘of genius, said George 
of the year, means Eliot, is a capacity for taking pains; or, as 


ds—which is a con- we might put it, a capacity to husband and 
an accomplished use to the best advan 


press your 
polish your 
manicure? 


tage one’s resources, 

4 y 4 Ten minutes a day! Just that, if nothing 
NS x \ tting at. Words more is possible. Ten minutes a day for the 
\ NY accumulates to widening of your mind, for the developing 
— i ofa year, Even of your Personality, the enlargement. of 
\ Y AN ey persistently and your horizons. Ten minutes daily in which 
3 XN yy study or acti- to commune (through the medium of books, 
s : o o à prodigious if you care) with the noblest minds of the 
4 ages, to make acquaintance with the beauty 

W À and wonder and mystery that is life, 

a. Take care of your minute 


le Moral t 


If you have a ready pen 
trained to write and sell 
short stories in 
wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are i 
need of fresh contributions ana tang 
liberally for good work, pay 

Learn the essential t i 
post—how to write, wee matte b 
about, how to get ideas, how to n, tite 
MSS. and HOW TO SELI Prepare 
the best prices. HEM for 

Send to-day to The R 
(Dept. PJ/17), Regent ec Institute 


Gate, London, W., se, Pal 
“How to Succeeg 8, for a free’ ace 


i co; 
gives full details “2,9, Writer,” wi of 
openings for Dew writers escribes the 


B be friendly. 
nd show that 
, too, then 


ndly may 

my be afraid of 

Bersed in troubles of 

f show good humour, 
confidence in you. 

| me to my last point—a 


in your personality.— 
her fellow ako yas Nas 
b want his confidence, 
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The Importance of Work for 
Happy Living 


by Dr. W. Beran Wolfe 


| (O) unique situation in the cosmos 
challenges each of us with three great 
problems which must be satisfactorily and 
adequately solved if we would attain the 
good life and the happiness attendant 
thereon, 

These problems are the problems of work, 
society, and sex. They are peculiarly human 
problems based on the interaction between 
our characteristic constitution as human 
beings and the nature of the world in which 
we live, 

The first of these problems arises out of 
the fact that, in all except a few favoured 
places on the Equator, man must either work 
or starve. Man’s brain is not adequate to 
the solution of the problem of life itself. We 
do not know why we keep on living, nor do 
we know the nature of man’s place in the 
economy of the cosmos. But this we do know; 
being alive, we must work to keep alive. 

If we do not work, we die of cold and 
exposurc, of hunger and thirst, and, in a 
civilised state, of boredom and isolation. 
Without work we should have neither food 
nor protection, neither tools nor communi- 
cation. Certainly civilisation is unthinkable 
in its present terms unless every individual 
contributes and co-operates in the main- 
tenance of society and the social structure. 

Without work and the recording of man’s 
accomplishments, each of us would be com- 
pelled to learn over again all that our 
ancestors gained by bitter experience. The 
chances are that most of us would die in 
the attempt. 


NOT A CURSE 


Work is a fundamental element, therefore, 
for man’s continued existence as a race, and 
a source of personal salvation to the indi- 
vidual within the social structure. 

There are some people who still believe 
that work is a curse, and that the happiest 
possible state a human being could exist in 
would, be a paradise of leisure and ease. 
Whatever the theological attitude toward 
work may be, it is certain that the civilised 
man finds work a source of personal 
alvation. 

i We are endowed with so much energy and 


activity that we must find some outlet, and 
the best outlet for our creative energy 18 1n 
work that helps to maintain the structure 
of our society. It is the reciprocal formula 
of human existence, without which socict 
and life would be unthinkable. 3 , 

There are many people who believe it 
their private concern whether they work or 
not, and others who are so placed by, the 
peculiar economic conditions of our times 
that they are practically prevented from 


working because the immediate goals of 


work—power, security, prestige, and, social 
esteem—are theirs by the right of inheri- 
tance from ancestors who worked so hard 
that they accumulated an excess of worldly 
goods, 


RESERVE ENERGY 


The average, well-adjusted human peng 
is so richly endowed with energy and interes 
in the world that he not only works to be ood 
tribute to society’s maintenance, but ais 
possesses enough reserve energy to enjoy 
vocations, hobbies, and artistic interests 1 
addition. nion 

When we speak of work as a contributio. t 
to society, it does not necessarily imply SrA 
every mechanic, hedge cutter, and shoeblac, A 
is conscious of any high mission in doing his 
daily task. Only a few contribute consciously ; 
but it is not necessary to have a conem 
insight into the metaphysics of work to Þe 
a productive worker. 

Those who toil know the value and the 
“goodness” of their work. 

In general it may be said that everyone 
who is paid for his labour does useful wore 
This is not necessarily a quantitative index 
of his social value. The peculiarities of © 
civilisation are such that the greatest a” 
most valuable workers are often badly pals 
whereas others, whose value lies chiefly 1” 
their usefulness to certain powerful, ambi- 
tious, and chiefly egoistic interests, are pa! 
out of all proportion to their labours. 

Of the first type of workers we may 52¥ 
that the intrinsic rewards of their labours 
often more than compensate for the lack © 
material rewards, although in individual 
cases gross injustices occur. 
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Suffice it to say, neither life nor society 
could continue unless every human being 
made some useful contribution to the com- 
monweal. Certainly the verdict of history 
favours those who contribute most hand- 
somely to the welfare of their fellows. The 
inexorable record of time erases the names 
of all those who Pava mot contributed im- 

i human welfare. r 
NG not remembered for their looks 
or for their family connections; not for thcir 
money and not for their local prestige: 
history writes in her golden bok eny t F 
names of those who have worked we an 
wisely. This fact should give pause is ine 
who refuse to work, and to those w o wor 
only for their personal, oe s. fs 

No one knows the names o iva riche: 
citizens of Athens during the gol en a5 — 
but her poets, her thinkers, her artists ar 
as much alive today as in their pwa Se x 
No one remembers the name of t ie prace. 
ling who employed John Sebastian Bag à as 
his organist—but Bach’s enormous la ous 
remain as a monument to the entire Woni F 

What if you wish to forgo the ver ict 
of history and remain idle imply because 
it suits you better not to work? T his is avery 
pertinent point. Many say: deann be 

nius. Why shouldn’t I just enjoy life? i 
ee The common sense of daily life answers : 
if you do not contribute and pe age an 
the world’s work, neither man sior a wi 
punish you. But nature will punisi yo in 
her own way for breaking one of her uni a- 
mental laws. You eat and drink an k ep: 
You develop a formidable meg te of vital 
energy that requires an outlet. If t ig a 
adequate use for this energy, it turns inw 


and destroys you. 


PLEASURE’S HELL 


e pursuit of pleasure quickly 

Care pes, from the hell of boredom. 
Ennui leads by gradual steps, via the A 
perversions of human conduct, to suicide or 
insanity, to the negation of life and the 
annihilation of the Ao living. Life with- 

rk is a living death. $ 

seb moreover, — guards jealously 
against parasites within its body. Those who 
not destroyed by nature are isolated by 
r o The burglar and the thief, whose 
work is antisocial, the insane and the men- 
tally defective, are removed from the enjoy- 
ment of the full fruits of citizenship in their 
cages word ‘‘idiot’? is derived from 
the Greek word for a non-productive mem- 
ber of society. In earlier days society was 
more brutal than it is today. In savage 


23 
communities, the aged, the infirm, and the 
insane are still quickly removed from the 
community, cither actively by being put to 
death or passively by being allowed to starve. 

Civilised men are more tolerant of those 
who are temporarily incapacitated. A greater 
value is put on past contributions, but an 
man or woman who remains voluntarily idle 
for long periods is eventually removed from 
the usufructs of social life. 


—OR DIE 


» whether we wish to work 
Prefer to be idle. The question 


1 e Manner in which he will 
make his contribution to 


2e common weal, 

Here the chances of individuality are as 
manifold as the facts of life itself. But work 
we must—or die. 

It remains only for the 
choose such work as he is fitt 
ably work that represents a 
for his personal feeling of infer: 
of social service. The happi 
whose personal satisfaction 
most useful to his communit 4 

(Next: The Social and Sexual Tasks.) 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


obtain a London University De; ee 
y dence: į 
is necessary only to pass three 
ases, two), 


e AT HOME 
AND IN LEISURE HOURS with the 


experienced help of Wolse: 
(founded in 1894), Conducted pal 
staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall Courses have enabled 
thousands of men and women to 
obtain degrees, thereby increasin 
their mental abilities, widening their 
outlook and Taising their status. 


individual to 
ed for, prefer- 
compensation 
iority in terms 
est man is he 
in his work js 


e WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


to C. D, PARKER, M.A., LL.D. Director of 
Studies, Dept. EH85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
EC 
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MAKING USE OF ODD 
MINUTES 


by Dr. R. W. Wilde, M.A., B.Sc. 


ie we kept a time shect for one whole 
week of our existence, most of us would 
be surprised at how many minutes and 
hours were simply poured down the gutter 
of time, as an imbecile might drop shillings 
into a sewer, so that nothing is left to show 
for them, E 
Yet to waste time is to waste life. To 
throw away time is to throw away life. 
Time is the Measurement of existence. 
Which is Franklin, one 
sest of mortals, said: “Dost thou 
time is the stuff life is made of.” 
n writing like this I am not putting for- 
ward any gospel of strenuousness. That is 
not the best gospel for these busy and 
hazardous days. Too many pcople today 
are living at needless strain and tension. 
The fitting advice that should be given to 
many folk is to ease up a little, to let go, to 
be easier on themselves. Unrelieved strenu- 
Ousness and everlasting outpouring of 
energy are not the wisdom of life. 


When I speak of using up the unfor- 
giving minute I am not thinking of reasoned 
and deliberate relaxation as an undesirable 
thing, I am thinking rather of the uncon- 
scious wastage of the minutes, the unwitting 
frittering away of time and life, And that is 
a fault that many of us are guilty of. 


Harnessing Time— 
The really wise person | 


harness time deliberatel 
purposes. He has 


las learned to 
y to his plans and 
discovered the art of 
making the most of what time there is. He 


has learned to husband his resources, He 
has time for leisure, but he knows how to 
use time to the best advantage. 

Some years ago a book by Arnold Bennett 
appeared under the title, How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day, “In the realm of 
time there is no aristocracy of wealth,” 
wrote Bennett, “and no aristocracy of 
intellect. Genius is never Tewarded by even 
an extra hour a day. And there is no 
punishment. Waste your infinitely precious 
commodity as much as you will, and the 
supply will never be withheld from you. No 
mysterious power will say: “This man is a 
fool, if not a knave. He does not deserve 


eter.’ It 
time; he shall be cut off at the bse 
is more certain than consols, and pa Tore 
of income is not affected by preg nies un 
over, you cannot draw on the on only 
possible to get into debt! You ca anol 
waste the passing moment. You ai 
waste tomorrow: it is kept Tor Je tfar 
cannot waste the next hour; it is OP air 
you. ... You have to live on this pwen t 
hours of daily time. Out of it yos shes 
spin health, pleasure, moncy, toner ad 
spect, and the evolution of your i 
soul,” 


Bennett’s System— < wd 
Bennett went on to suggest ved “to 
means of proceeding for all who vil formal 
accomplish something outside than iat 
programme” of merely cating, ‘i that is 
and earning a living, a wish, he sai oe 
common to all men who, “in the NEF ” 
evolution, have risen above a cer i Fane 
He indicated ways by which one as cone 
up one’s mind, improve its Powers, Frain 
centration and reflection, of ae he 
and self-examination; but above enor- 
showed how ordinary people cou sine 
mously enhance their faculties by x at else 
odd moments of life, moments thé 
might be allowed simply to drift away: , 


, pars striking - 
Bennett’s own life was a vivid and $ 


o! 
commentary on the gospel of De a 
moments. He practised what he pre d 
Starting from very humble beginnings» he 
with little by way of initial equipme nding 
Went on to become one of our oun Aa 
writersyand a man of marked and admi 
personality, 

Daily Ten Minutes— 


me 2 
“tany people assume that to bera fact, 
writer one needs only “inspiration.” , any” 
if you are = 


to write—at least to wri l 
thing of any length—you will need nO 
an aptitude for putting words on P' lica- 
but a staying power, and a steady apP 
tion of energy and time. f the 
~ Wells, for instance, was one © His 

fic writers of our time. ould 
tput was enormous. How © an 
ez sO much writing int? Te, 
average span of life? The answer is si™P 
though revealing. He worked to a system. 


most proli 
literary ou 
Wells squ 
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Every day, in fair weather and in foul, in 
health and in ill-health, when the spirit 
moved him and, when the going was 
exceedingly hard, in times when he felt like 
it and in Paa wn he did not, Wells 
4 usand words. 
wtOne ee words?” you say; “but 
that is little more than the Taib of a 
chatty letter to an intimate Bice ! i = 
cisely. But Wells wrote that lengt nh a 
matter every day ongia ere ag 
is li ; pilgrimage. And—a 
ga eet topo thousand words 
pb Tor, say, 300 days of the year, means 
n annual 300,000 words—which is ae 
siderable output even for an accomplishe 
ugay see Wet I am getting at. Words 
mulate. An hour a day accumulates, to 
awe drous total at the end of a year, Even 
ea utes a day, devoted persistently and 
be itensly to some form of study or acti- 
ios, mua amount in the end to a prodigious 
cat Shy respectable aggregate. ; 
: st think! By devoting ten minutes a 
ants it, you can learn a foreign language, 
a morise the noblest poems of the ages; 
you Ca read through the Bible or you can 
ays of Shakespeare. 
ga ty ine cannot spare more than 
nits a day, do not conclude that this 
i HI ss. With as little as ten minutes daily 
E aean build up knowledge on some topic 
thet interests you; you can aa ae sowe 
hobby like painting or drawing; you can 
l] yourself in the art of writing; you 
a aie a facility in leatherwork, or 
lay modelling, or the study of the midnight 
cla 
sky. 
en Returns— , 
aren it is not the object that 
is important. That you can oe tor yay- 
self, as one that makes an Spee a yow 
Psychologically, what matters is that ye 
have’ at your disposal precious minu a 
which, filled with deliberate oranin and 
foresighted purpose, can yield g 
but which, left to themselves, 
might, well disappear, leaving nothing of 
i ir wake. 
gli el a day! Who dare affirm 
ait te is incapable of rescuing this from 
the tyranny of time? Yet what wonders can 
be accomplished „even with this meagre 
ration, given the right technique of using it, 
d the right will to apply it. One writer 
P to me wrote at least one of his books 
almost wholly in railway station waiting. 
rooms, while waiting for train connections ! 
His volume, a very readable and inspiring 
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one, was penned quite literally in the odd 
moments of a busy professional career, 

There is a proverb that says, “Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” I believe onec could right- 
fully adapt it and say “Take care of the 
minutes, and the years will take care of 
themselves,” 


Marvels Result— 

It is the busy 
time for wh 
while. Nine 
Eliot, is a capacity for 


i > antage one’s resources, 
Ten minutes a day! Just that, if nothing 
n minutes a day for the 
r mind, for the developing 
of your personality, the enlar 
your horizons. Ten minutes i 
to commune (through the medium of books 
if you care) with the noblest minds of the 
ages, to make acquaintance with the beauty 
and wonder and mystery that is life, 

Take care of your minutes ! Rightly used 
even a very modest of them can 


allowance 
work marvels. 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 
THIS WINTER 


By the Pelman Method 


THE problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has been solved. The 
Pelman method is enabling thousand: 


sone o 1, SP Panish, 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at all. 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces 
Grammatical 


complexities are eliminated, 
You pick up the grammar almost unconsciously 
as you go along. The whole of the instruction is 
given through the post. . 

The Pelman method of learning languages 
is explained in four little books:— 

iCH, SPANISH GERMAN, ITALI 
ee Courses in Afrikaans and Urd N 

You can have a free copy of any one of these 
books, together with a specimen lesson, by 
writing for it to-day to :— 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INsTY 

160 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 

pvr" POBT THIS FREE COUPON TODAY --- 


Wigmore Street, 


Please send details of Pelman met, 
| French, German, Spanish, Itali 


Pelman Languages Street, London olk Mansions, 


hod of learning:. 


AD tOrosa out three Of tħaso) 
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How to Rid Yourself of 
Resentment 


by Phyllis 


HE other day four special business 
Mean of mine came to my home for the 
first time. We had just seated ourselves at 
the supper table when my father turned to 
me and said: “Anyone would think you had 
been drinking, your face is so red !”” 

My face certainly was red. It is a source 
of embarrassment to me that I blush 

excessively on social occasions, Can you 
imagine, then, how I felt at this tactless 
remark? 

I felt a strong pang of resentment. The 
trouble was that this feeling of bitterness 
persisted and took a stronger hold of me. 
What should have been a happy evening 
was spoiled because resentment prevented 
me from being at my best for my guests. 

This sort of thing has happened before. 
But on previous occasions, the resentment 

had gone on growing for a number of days 
and had marred almost everything in my 
life while it lasted. This time I thought I 
would see if I could overcome the resent- 
ment before the day was out, 


Quiet Place 


Immediately my guests had gone, I went 
up to my bedroom and sat on the bed. I took 
from my bedside table Mary Webb's book 
Precious Bane, and opened it at a passage 

which had especially impressed me. It was 
€ part which contains the spoken thoughts 
of Prue Sarn one day after she has retired to 
cr attic to overcome a feeling of resent- 
Ment: 
“But the quiet of the place, and the 
| loneliness of it comforted me at long last, 
3 a p -Rere came to me, I cannot tell whence, 
j ee Powerful sweetness,” 
her c's resentment had been aroused by 


her i Gideon. Longing to be rid of 


any 1p and to have normal lips like 
her ide, Woman, she confided in Gideon 
Waters t ~ Boing to the troubling of the 


O t ; 3 o 
Col TY to obtain a healing. Gideon 
waste zuel reply was that she would be 
fee and would be better 
fair, ng Money at the forthcoming 
39 chp y hurt that Gilson should think 
E ooy andio little of her 
© retreated to the quiet of her 


W. Young 


attic where she knew she would be able to 
find solace and power. d 
I closed the book, lay back on the b 
and reflected on the passage I had just ra 
It seemed to me that Prue’s thoughts be 
have been paraphrased in the words: “Be 
still, and know that I am God.” As I cna 
centrated on this thought for a few moments, 


i z í of 
I gained a quietness of mind and a sense 


ower from the stillness of the room. 
p My mind then returned to my et 
Perhaps after all, he had not ey ia 
hurt my feelings. In any case, wasn’t I PR 
very foolish to let anyone poison my ace 
with bitterness? Couldn’t I be a be 


3 A an 
guardian at the door of my own mind tha 
that? 


Self to Blame 


So I realised that if anyone was to) Fe 
blamed for the fact that my fechner y en 
been hurt and my evening had be 
spoiled, it was myself. ; 

One of the ei rules for succes 
overcoming resentment is the same as ED 
for repairing a stocking or removing 4 ple 
effectively. It is to be as prompt as poss the 
in applying the remedy, The longer ace 

amage is left without attention, the mA 
difficult it becomes to rectify, Consequen! eu 
it is advisable, as soon as possible after 2 A 
resentment is aroused in the mind, to go tO e 
quiet room or for a quiet walk, to make 
necessary mental adjustment. her 

Emily Brown was one who allowed 7 
resentment to go on for a long time a A 
taking steps to try and overcome it. was 
result, it became so deep-rooted that she lly 
unable to deal with it herself, and eventua ‘a 
had to seek the help of a psychologist. 
the meantime, this resentment este 
wey unhealthy influence on her min 
ife. 


Repression 


None of this was Emily’s fault. ie 
trouble started in her childhood when 
felt resentful towards her elder ete a 
always insisted on having her way in vt to 
thing. If only Emily had been allowe pet 
use quarrelling as a healthy outlet for 


j 
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hatred towards her sister, things w 
been better. gs would have 

Instead of this, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
taught their children that it was wrong t 
show ill-feeling. So Emily’s resentment 
became repressed into her unconscious 
mind, and ever since it has sought outlets 
in different directions. 

First, it has persisted in aggravating her 
relationship with her sister and so has 
ruined her home life. When Mr. and Mrs, 
Brown died, they left their two daughters 
with a beautiful home, but the beauty of the 
home was marred by the bitterness between 
the two sisters. At last one day, Emily, filled 
with anger towards her sister, stamped out 
of the room with the words: 

«pll live with you no longer. Instead, I'll 
live in the attic!”’ 

So Emily moved herself, her bedding, and 
other necessaries into the attic. She thought 
that by living in a room away from her 
sister, she could escape from the bitterness 
she felt towards her. 

She made a similar false step at the office. 
Troubled there with resentment she felt 
towards a younger woman who won the 
boss’s favour with her charm rather than 
her work, Emily gave up her hard-earned 
position of company accountant after 
fifteen years of loyal and progressive service. 
Again, she made the mistake of thinking that 
by leaving that particular situation, she 
would leave her resentment behind her. 


Problem Within 


She found another job. But the strange 
thing was that she found another woman 
there who provoked her resentment! After 
Emily had talked to her friend about it one 
day, the friend said: 

“Your resentments remind me of the 
bombs during the last war. Every time I 
tried to run away from them, they seemed 
to follow me. At last I realised that my 
problem was not the bombs outside but the 
fear within.” 

This remark brought home to Emily the 
truth of the situation. She saw it was no use 
trying to run away from resentment. The 

roblem was within herself, and it was her 
mind rather than her environment which 
had to be tackled. 

It was this realisation which led her to a 
psychologist to seek help, The psychologist 
showed her that to deal with resentment 
effectively, she must retrace her steps from 
early childhood onwards and, with his help, 
pring to her conscious mind all the bitterness 
that had lain for so long in her unconscious 


2 
mind. Once the feelings of hatred w 
brought to her conscious mind, Emily was 
able to recognise them for what they were 
really worth, and so disperse them. Thus she 
gained complete freedom from the resent 
ments which had burdened and spoiled Pa 
many years of her life. ARO 


Self Injury 


wee reflecting and reasoning quietly o 
hot zao half-an-hour or an hour do LS 
SONES R you to rid yourself of Sa 
well to oe may be that you would do 
hatred, like ae belp of a psychologist. Your 
unconscious mind due Bk rooted in your 
earl i o re sions i 
hated Midhosd. Even though your EE 
you have a towards a person hos 
nly in r epe 
still well be that the fundatne Se eke 
in your early life. ntal cause lies 


In bearing ill-will to ano 
| àll: the: 

Considerable „injury to ourselves. TE 
b cause ill-will mars all that is m ae 
a in our personality—our owas’ es 
ap and understand our fellow a oe 

aoe to havea healthy, KESDI 
armad personality, don’t underestiy va 
portance of ridding yourself of pot he 
Our 


resentments, and i 
possible! nd of doing so as promptly as 


You are judged by th 
and write. Learn how T ay You speak 


fluently and how express yourself 
errors. so vaid embarrassing 


Improve your Engli i 
Regent Institute as y PERRA he 
that the moderate fee charged on ay 
Postal Course in Effective English is fhe 
best investment they have ever mad saat 
Post this advertisement—enclosiz 
2}d. stamp—for a copy of an interesti z 
15-Minute Test in English (with key) and 
‘Word Mastery” (an informative’ a 
pectus). There is no obligation. oe 
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HOW ARE YOUR SOCIAL 
) GRACES? 


| A 


What About Your 
MANNERS? 


IESS many people imagine that good manners 
, ate “weak,” or “conceited,” or “affected.” 
It is the fashion of our time to be tough and 
ard-boiled so that we sometimes take a mis- 
taken pride in acting like loutish film gangste 
ct good manners make such a diffcrence— 
to Us, to the people we meet, to the world in 
which we live. They bring a graciousness to life 
which influences everyone with whom we come 
in contact, 

Try this test o 
or “no” to the 
at the end. 

1.—Do you think it important to be well- 
mannered? 

2.—Do you always act and speak so that people 
never feel embarrassed in your company? 

3-—Do you always keep within the bounds of 
good taste as far as your dress, or lack of it, 
is concerned? 

4-—Do you always try to dress to suit the 
Occasion? 

5-—Are you at your case on soc 
like staff dinners, 
dances? 

-—Are you a compctent considerate host or 

hostess? 
7-—Do you show appreciation when people 
are doing their best to entertain you? 

-—Can you control your boredom, lack of 

interest, impatience, when you are with 
people you do not like and people who do 
not share your interests? 
9.—Do you treat sick people, and people older 
or younger then yourself, with special 
consideration? 
10.—Are you as considerate to members of your 
F Own sex as you are to the opposite sex? 
:—Do you treat your family and your friends 
with the same degree of courtesy you show 
to people you meet on social occasions? 


n yourself by answering “yes” 
questions. Then turn to the key 


ial occasions, 
wedding receptions, 


12.—Do you try not to take more than your 
fair share of things—including other 
People’s attention? 

13.—C. 


"van you wait your turn without becoming 
impatient and trying to push in front of 
others? 

14-—Do you always say “Please” and never 
forget to say “Thank you?” 

15-—Can you accept a favour or a present 
gracefully? 

10-—Are you a good attentive listener? 

™7-—At the same time, do you always shoulder 
Your fair share of the conversation? 

l 


Rie 


18,—Are you careful not to talk when you have 
something, such as a cigarette or chocolate, 
in your mouth? , pee 

19.—Do you make a point of answering let 

20.— Are you punctual and dependable, not z 
type who is indifferent about disappointing 
people or keeping them waiting? 


ahs 


* 

Count five marks for every tyes.” seventy d 
good ; 60-70 is setACLSEY 50-60, a poor fair. 
Under 50 is not satisfactory. F 

Peopic who score below 50° are not pay 
concerned with anyone but themselves. k Ee 
are like this, change your attitude now an d 
what a difference it will make to the way others 
react to you. 


Do You Deserve 
FRIENDSHIP? 


EFORE we complain about lack of friends 
or their fickleness, we would do well to ask 
lves whether we deserve friendship. Ont 
family has to put up with us, but other peon 
are at liberty to please themselves. For ad 
reason, the way they react mo us is govern 
largely by the way we treat them. 

Ty this test to check on yourself t A 
whether you deserve friends. Answer ie ey 
“no” to the questions before turning to the 
at the end. ear 

1.—Do you take a reasonable pride in sea 

appearance so that you are nice to be seen p 
out with? á g 
2.—Do you manage to give people the Se 
sion that you are always pleased to s 
them? 3 
3.—Do you make them feel that you think 
them interesting people to know? that 
4-—Are you BASES in the things 
interest most people? . 
5:—Do you or the trouble to “keep ae 
touch” by answering letters, ra 
appointments, accepting and returni 
hospitality? Ja d 
6.—Do you take part in social activities an 
do things with people? 
7-—Are you pines about money—alway' 
paying your fair share, and a little more 
you can afford it? a0 

-—Are you always ready to volunteer; 

lend a hand, to doa good turn? han 
9:—Do you encourage people, rather ti 
damp their enthusiasms and ambitions! 
10.—Do you check any tendency in yourself to 
try to manage them? 
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11.—Are you always ready and willing to 
share your friends with other people? 

12,—Can people rely on you to respect their 
confidenc: 

13.—Do people know they can depend on you 
to keep your promises? 

14.—Are you a peace-maker, rather than a 
disturbing, disrupting influence relaying 
gossip and carrying tales? 

15.—Can you control your moods and your 
temper? 

16.—Can you check the tendency to complain 
about troubles and ailments? 


17.—At the same time, do you listen sympa- 
thetically to the people who tell you about 
theirs? b 

18.—Are you generous with your praise and 
appreciation? 


19.—Do you show people that you like them? 
20.—Are you unfailingly kind and courteous? 


Count five marks for every Yes.” A total of 
60-70 is satisfactory but you should aim at a 
score of above 70. Below Go is not good enough. 

Your “No” answers will reveal your weak 
points. Do your best to correct them, 


How Is Your 
CONVERSATION? 


UR ability to get on with people depends 

a great deal on how we talk to them. 
Conversation is a social necessity. Through it 
we express our personality, get to know cach 
other, and make an impression favourable or 
otherwise. 

This test will help you check on yourself. 
Answer ‘‘yes’”’ or “no” to the questions before 
turning to the key at the end, : 

1.—Do you enjoy talking to people? 

2.—Do you find it stimulating to talk to 
strangers? 

3. Do people tell you that you are easy to 
talk to? . 

4. Do all kinds of people interest you? — 

5.—Are you interested in a wide variety of 
subjects? 

6.—Do you make a point of remembering facts 
and items which will enliven your con- 
versation? 

7.—Are you quick to adapt your conversation 

to your company, that is to discover and 
talk about things that will interest the 
people you are with? 

8.—Can you resist boring people with your 

own special subject, interest, prejudices, 
life story, jokes? 

g.—Are you quick to sense when people want 

to change the subject? 
10.—Is your voice pleasant to listen to? 
11.—Do you speak grammatically? 
t2.—Is your conversation clear, coherent, and 
to the point? 
13.—Are you a good listener? 
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14.—At the same time, do you always shoulder 
your fair share of the talking? 

15.—Are you reasonably frank and open about 
yourself, willing for people to know a little 
about you and your background? 

16.—Can you discuss individuals without 
becoming “catty” or malicious, or en- 
couraging this in others? 

17-—Can you express an opinion or take part, 
in a discussion without being dogmatic and 
giving offence? 

18.—Can you hold yourself back from “cutting 

in” to air your views before the other 
person has finished what he is saying? 

19.—Do you control any tendency to try to 
OPECS with your “cleverness,” “wit,” 

superiority,” to others? 

20.—Are you always your n: 

who never pretends to 


atural self, a person 
be what he is not? 


Count five marks for every “‘yes.’? Anyone 
who scores 70 marks need have no fear about 
his conversation; 60-70 is satisfactory; 50-60 
fair. Under 50 is not satisfactory. = 

If you score under 50, remember that the 
secret of good easy conversation is to be much 
more interested in other people and the world 
around you than in yourself. To talk well you 
must en, talking. This is possible only when 

{ sst is stimulated to such a degree that 
you forget yourself and cease to be self-conscious 


Inferiority 
Complex 


An Inferiority complex is a disturb- 
ance in the Subconscious Mind which 
manifests itself in self-consciousness 
lack of confidence, nervousness de- 
pression, worry, weak will and habits 
lack of enterprise, stammering, blush: 
ing, forgetfulness, sleeplessness, ete. 
These are symptoms of “something 
wrong” within your personality which 
right—a “disturbance centre” in Subconsci 

which sends out powerful negative impulses over CSS 
ing and paralysing your positive impulses dae 
you the pleasures of achievement and th fons 

living. You cannot control these impulses, bats os 
can remove them altogether by eradicati eee 
your Subconscious Mind the trouble fro: oe 
they spring. This you can do yourself ey a 
own home, in your own time. Send’ a Kla 
today íor free „copy of book which A postin 
the wonderful discov, obps 


eries of mode: a 
and how you can apply them to yav OBy, 
to achieve a fuller, richer, happier, and a 
successful life. All correspondence confidential ere 


British Institute 
Practical Psychology 


10A (CN 187) Highbury Place, London 
’ 


you can put 


Nig: 
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“The Million Dollar Lecture ”’ 


OR over thirty years Professor Erwin 
cent Schell, of the famous Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has given a kind of 

. valedictory lecture to his outgoing students, It is 
nowavailable in this country (McGraw-Hill, 24s. 
postage 5d.), entitled The Million Dollar Lecture. 

Its author, after himself graduating in engi- 
neering and business administration, went for 
a time into industry, and made, as he confesses, 
the typical mistakes that a young and compara- 
tively inexperienced young man straight from 
college is almost bound to make. His farewell 
lecture, given to successive groups of outgoing 
students over the years, is designed to impart 
to them information and advice that may save 

em from making at least the worst mistakes, 
and to give them the benefit and profit of the 

lecturer’s own experience. 

Dr. Schell disclaims any immodesty in calling 
this talk “The Million Dollar Lecture.” It is 
simply, he says, that if he can save many genera- 
tions of students from too wastefully employing 
both their own and their employers’ time, then 
he may well, in the issue, induce a saving of a 
million dollars to the community at large. 

Professor Schell would be the first to disclaim 
any striking originality or genius for the ideas 
contained in this book. But they are eminently 
sound; they are modest, understandable, and 
sincere in their presentation; and they are (as 
their author hopes) calculated to enhance both 
the personal happiness and the business 
efficiency of those who will follow the advice 
they contain. In a foreword to the book the 
present Principal of the Massachusetts Institute 
speaks of its author as one who “thas a zest for 
life which flows out of his wisdom about where 
life’s riches are to be found.” 

What is the nature of this wisdom that Dr, 
Schell seeks to pass on to students on the 
threshold of their entry into business? It is, in 
effect, a whole philosophy of life. 

“Administration,” says Dr. Schell, “is at 
bottom the maintenance of mutual advantage 
for all of the human interests involved” in a 
business. Hence administration is more than 
earning a living; it is a matter of character, in 
the end a kind of human ministry. Straight 
thinking, willingness to work, and alertness to 
problems, which the college has sought to instil 
into its students, are, though admirable, not 
enough, Other resources are necessary if life is 
to be full and happy and one’s business career 
to achieve its maximum. 

_ These resources as Dr. Schell enumerates and 
discusses them are: (1) Friendship; (2) Co- 
operativeness; (3) Humility before truth; 
(4) Concentration; (5) Thrift; (6) Continual 
enlargement of one’s own personality through 
such things as books, travel, and admiration 
for the best and noblest characters; (7) Spiritual 
interests, “You cannot stand still in life,” writes 


> 


Professor Schell. “You are sure to go either 
forward or backward. One of the greatest 
elements in consistent progress lies in the in- 
creasing development and use of good habits.” 

Further Professor Schell advocates that his 
students should be on their guard against such 
things as under-estimating the very real value 
of experience (which is more than book learn- 
ing); restiveness and wander-lust; mere. crave 
for variety; undue craving for attention ani 
praise; over-ambition; and impatience. Each 
of us has, he says, ‘‘a responsibility to himself. 

In the remaining pages of the book Professor 
Schell enlarges on some sections of the Lecture, 
and quotes from correspondence (running unt 
many thousands of letters) that has passed 
between him and his former students. _ 

Here is a finely tempered mind, a rich and 
warm personality, a man of deep sincerity et 
the wisdom that is life, speaking to those who 
will listen. The book is a tonic and an inspira- 
tion.—R. W. W. 


HE Handbook of Marriage by Evelyn Homs 

(Gollancz, 2s. 3d., postage gd.), is a boo! 
for which every bride and groom, or young 
married couple, can be grateful, Its keynote 1$ 
wisdom rather than factual knowledge, which ig 
more difficult to impart, but infinitely more 
precious. 

Such statements as “many women are per- 
fectly satisfied in the knowledge that they give 
their husbands happiness, and their physica 
sensations are pleasurable, but not ecstatic a 
able to dispel the anxiety which often centres 
around the idea of orgasm. 

The suggestion that the couple should frankly 
discuss their sensations is very sound. ee 
normally happy couple can speak to each A n ra 
about their failures in union as well as Bet 
successes. . . . It takes a long time for bot 
husband and wife always to achieve fulfilment 
completely and at the same time. 4 

Sexual compatibility is not, however, hay 
thing. “The ordinarily happy married couple, 
then, are both friends and lovers. And if one 
aspect of their love fails them, the other is es 
Valen to be equal to the task of keeping them 
together.” ¿ 

The advent of children which is commonly 
regarded as cementing a marriage can have i 
opposite effect, and the author has EN y 
valuable chapter in which she discusses TE 

“A family is bound to alter their intiinse 
relationship, but that does not mean 
love which encloses it need wear y ild. 

“A mother should give to Ahe he 
different quality of love from that she oe her 
husband. They need care, re-assurance, cherish- 


ing. He needs companionship, response in | 


intimacy, her complete understanding and 
sympathy in adult matters. 


MAG ISL IN So 


$ 
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“What the children will demand 
absolute attention, but what they 
is that they cannot have this when 
is at home.” ; 

The importance of preserving harmony before 
children is rightly emphasised. “Even a tiny 
baby, never hearing an angry voice or feeling 
his mother’s body rigid in fear, will grow up 
with a ready smile, music in his gurgles and a 
trust in the world which no bad luck will ever 
quite shake.” A } . 

“Where marriages go wrong” is the title of 


is her 
must learn 
their father 


|i a very vital chapter which shows the red light 


f time. It ends with this: 
| 


very clearly and tells what to do about it in 


“Making the best of it, where marriage is 
concerned is not second best. Marriages are made, 
they do not happen. Heaven can, I believe, help 
them to be made, but only a man and woman 
with their intelligence, strength and affection 
can act as Heaven’s representatives. 

Chapters on divorce and advice on the meno- 
pause bring this valuable book to an end. 
‘Throughout, the author is true to her faith that 
love conqucrs all, but it must be the unselfish 
love which looks only to the other’s good. — 

“There is then no secret at all to my advice 
to those about to marry, to those who are 
married, and to those who have not married—it. 
is to love one another, and everything else will 
fall into its proper place,” 

It is long since I have been able to recommend 
a book so unreservedly.—R, MacD. 55 


PPROACH TO PSYCHOLOGY (Methuen, 
ARP postage 4d., by V. M. E. Collins, is 
an introduction to psychology on novel and 
hitherto unused lines. 

Mrs. Collins confines herself to discussing 
things like sense-perception, and inward 
imagery; memory, habit, and skills; feeling, and 
willing; temperament, and intelligence; and the 
unconscious mind. 

Exercises are scattered throughout the book, 
to serve as stimulus to the reader’s own thinking 
and reflecting; and almost every page contains 
an illustration or some interesting fact not often 
found in introductory books on psychology. 

Two introductory chapters deal with what is 
meant by mind, soul, or psyche, and with the 
terms and methods used by psychologists. There 
is even a chapter on statistics in psychology— 
a weapon that is finding an increasing place in 
the armoury of the experimental psychologist. 

_ And every chapter ends with a list of books that 

| may be consulted by those who wish to go 

, further. r as 

Mind and body are a unity, the author insists, 
and she quotes with approval Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, “Logic and information clarify 
thought, but so do cascara and bismuth”; Dr. 
Devine, “It is essential that we should cease to 
think of mind and body, but only of the living 
being and of life”; and Professor Sir Cyril Burt, 
“Man is not a carcass loosely coupled to a 
ghost.” 

_ She warns us that we have not understood, 

or even necessarily defined a thing, merely by 
giving it a name—a fallacy for which even 


32 
reputable scientists have sometimes been known 
to fall. “A name persuades that the unseizable 
is seized,” 

Psychology, says our author, is a young 
science. “The beginner who is accustomed to 
the apparent certainties of the exact sciences, is 
apt to feel that psychology presents far too many 
questions and far too few answers, but even the 
certainties of chemistry and physics are but 
probabilities approaching certainty, and in any 
young science it is the questions, not the answers, 
which must predominate.” 

Even our sense-apparatus may 
completely understood as yet. “In addition to 
the sense-organs, it is possible and even probable 
that there are others which are sensitive to other 
stimuli, but which have not as yet been 
identified.” 

Among other good stories the writer tells how 
once the late Sir Frar cis Galton “felt in his 
youth a Passionate desire to subjugate the bod 
by the spirit,” to bring his 
breathing under Onscious con- 
trol of his will, 
this process, with the 


be far from 


ceased to 


half-hour he managed by slow 
steps to regain the lost habit, and to 
automatically and normally as before,” 


This book is worth attention of all who Want 
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an up-to-date, sparkling, and breathlessly in- 
teresting introduction to the science of psycho- 
logy.—R. W. W. 
HE GREAT ENTERPRISE (Gollancz 
} 19s. 6d., postage 5d.) is not casy reading, 
but it is decidedly rewarding for those who 
persevere. The author, H. A. Overstreet, tak 
as his theme the necessity for relating ourselves 
to the world of a new reality. z 
“Today we can look upon the traditional 
rigidities of materialism as having been out- 
grown. . . . Man is discovering what to do, for 
the good of man, with the gift of the mind. There 
is this disciplined and honourable way of the 
mind; and we begin to sce that the individual 
who cares about his own creative integrity must 
join forces with this way,” 
Overstreet attacks the 
when he says 


tt core of the problem 
For centuries in our Christian 
culture the question which has spearheaded our 
spiritual life has been ‘What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?’ Today the question which takes 
its place as the number one spiritual question 
is of a very different character; ‘How can we 
encourage love and diminish hate?’ ” 

He answers this question later on: 

“All processes of genuine education have 
spiritual import. Wherever there is a seeking 
after justice ; wherever unfairness s hated ; where 
mercy and modesty are the expected ways of 
life, and where ruthlessness and arrogance are 
shunned as the very devil; where the whole 
enterprise is suffused with the creative qualitics 
of wonder and affection, the places where these 
secular enterprises are carried on can become 
veritable temples of man rather than, as has 
so tragically often been the case, slaughter 
houses of man’s spirit.” 

Looking at the world situation the author 
puts the position very clearly when he says: 

“Moral values have become so tangled among 
us that skill in killing fellow humans is now a 
competence required of everyone either directly 
or indirectly. It is a skill every nation finds it 
must deliberately, with conscientious exactitude, 
with the utmost use of its scientific resources, 
and with the curtailment of its life-enriching 
resources, teach its people if it hopes to survive 
among other nations that similarly feel them- 
selyes forced to teach this skill.” 

In his final summing up, Overstreet describes 
the “emerging agreements’? which he sees 
becoming apparent in human affairs. One of 
them is that those brought up in the Christian 
tradition must at last practise the brotherhood 
they have been preaching. He sees the idea of 
separateness whether class creed or colour to 
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This book provides a practical and inspiring guide t 
lasting marital health and happiness and will help 
overcoming fear, worry, discouragement an epre = 
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be the basic error from which stem all others, 
and calls upon cach individual to struggle up 
to a new spiritual plateau.—R. MacD. L. 


AUGHTER AND APPLAUSE isa compila- 

tion by Allan M. Laing (Allen and Unwin, 
8s. 6d., postage 4d.) which gives a good col- 
lection of anecdotes and stories particularly 
helpful to speakers. They are arranged und 
different headings such as Age, Animal 
Doctors and Patients, Dress, Love, Courtship 
and Marriage, Rivalries of Citics, etc. 

Under **Men and Women” is given this story 
“Richard Sickert and James Mc’Neil Whistler 
were once printing etchings together when 
Sickert accidentally dropped a copy plate. ‘How 
like you!’ said Whistler. A few minutes later 
Whistler dropped one. ‘How unlike me!’ he 
said.” 

Under “Social Occasions”: Lady: “PI give 
you sixpence not because you deserve it but just 
because it pleases me to.” Tramp: “Thank you, 
ma’am. Couldn’t you make it a bob and enjoy 


yourself thoroughly?” —F. A. 


T is perhaps for his classification of ‘“‘intro- 

verts” and “extraverts” that Jung is best 
known. But for those who find adjustment 
difficult his views on “individuation” and the 
integration of the personality are probably far 
more important. 

Unfortunately there has been a lack of clearly 
written books in English suitable for the layman 
about Carl Jung and his ideas. But that has now 
been corrected by An Introduction to Jun 
Psychology by Frieda Fordham (Pelican, 28., 
postage 3d.). 

Jung understands very well that we are 
creatures of opposites and this means a constant 
interplay, even at times a conflict, The heart 
of the introvert contains an extravert. The airy 
dreamer has within him a broad sensualist. 

To those who fail to understand them, who 
cannot accept them as part and parcel of the 
very stuff of the human mind these paradoxes 
within them are a constant source of concern 
But as Jung sces it the opposites must have thet 
head, they must play together, not fight cach 
other. ` 

The Shadow, ‘‘the dark brother,” our grim- 
mer selves, we must all have met them in thos¢ 
moments when we were honest with ourselves 
Perhaps, too, we know the Anima (or Animus, 
that woman (if we are men) or man (if we art 
women) who represents so many things a hee 
the ideal woman, our projected concept of O 
mother, and so on. | 

And the Persona can be no stranger, for cacl 
of us must know he wears a mask ich other: 
see, and whi ceals his true sci. 

To bring ch cone integration with all thes 
forces within us is the task which consciously o 
unconsciously we all fulfil. But it is necessar 
before we go on that we should come to recog 
nise them and not just try to repress them a 
something undesirable and “‘not really me 
which has to be got rid of. It is to this end tha 
the Jung psychology can help. i 

Possibly in no other science so much as 1! 
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psychology dors one feel the limitations which 
l n sets upon our concepts, and possibly 
it is under this disadvantage, more than. any 
‘other, that Jung has laboured. Much of the 
misunderstanding which’ las surrounded Jung, 
Imany of the accusations of “occultism have 
risen from this fact. In the face of all this Frieda 
dham is to be congratulated on her brilliantly 
clear treatment of Jung’s psychology.—} J- R: 


| OOD MANNERS IN A NUTSHELL by 
| Sally Hines has been reprinted in a paper- 
bound edition (World's Work at 2s. 6d., pos- 
tage 3d.). The book deals with etiquette for 
introductions, invitations, correspondence, tens, 
dinners, suppers and parties, weddings, trayel- 
ling, business, dress, and much more, it phould 
fulfil the needs of all who want to know the 
esicnitiils of everyday good marners,—/. A, 


Mi HE prospect of changing their style alter 

TE cars of contented scribbling rather appals 
) them, writes W. Worthy in Good Writing 
(Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d., poge ad.), an 
interesting introduction to the Italic Style of 
handwriting. “Fortunately,” he adds, “there are 
now many people who can testify that 3t is not 
only posible, but pleasurable.” i ¥, 

Most of these people regard the Italian writing 
masters of the Renaissance as their models. 
Roger Ascham taught this style to Queen 
Blizabeth the First, and very nice it is as every- 
one whovhas seen some of the original letters of 
the great Queen will testily. 


pinre opps 
"and give a smooth thin side-stroke. It should be 


| the same angle (about 49 degress) to, the line 


VER fifteen thousand sayings, epigrams 
and thoughts covering the ages from an- 
ent times until today have been colfected into 
F. P. A.'s Book of Quotations (Funk and Wagnalls, 
4g. öd., postage 18.). The compiler, Franklin P, 
dams, hat arranged them for easy reference 
undér subject headings, with an index of topics 
“and authors. f 
“Under the subject of Books, for instance, 
appears this: “The very cheapness of literature 
| ig making even wise people forget that ifa book 
` { js worth reading it is worth buying. No book is 
r | (worth eng that is not worth much; nor is it 
y | serviceable until it has been read and re-read, 
i 
t 


and loved, and loved again; and marked, so 
that you can refer to all the passages you Want 
in it,” This is a quotation from John Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies. 


aes. ee ee 
j 


e 
Similarly, “It is a great thing to start life 
with a small number of really good books which 
are your very own,” js from Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle's Through the Magic Door. f 
Concerning Happiness, are the following. 
“Much happiness is ‘overlooked because’ it 
doesn’t cost anything’’—Author unknown. Glad- 
ness of the heart is the life af man, and the 4 
joyfuiness of a man prolongetli his days "— 
Ecclesiasticus. “Happiness is at once the best, i 
the noblest and the pleasantest of things. g 
Aristotle: **To full the hour—that is happiness.” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. J yap 
Kindness heads the following. ‘Life is short, 
and we have never too much time for gladdening 
the hearts of those who are travelling the dark 
journey with us. Oh, be swift to love, make 
haste to be kind !”’—-Henri-Frederic Amiel. “Lt is 
difficult to tell how much men’s minds are 
conciliated by a kind manner and gentle 
spetch,”’—Cicero. “Kindness consists in loving 
people more than they desetye."’— Joseph Joubert. 
Aiter every quotation, the compiler gives the 
name of the work from which it is taken, the 
full name of the author, and the dates of his ‘ 
birth and death. The book is both an inspiration: if 
and an entertainment, and should be especially” r, 
useful to speakers and writers,—F. 4, at 


“CUPINSTERS have always had a raw deal “ 
in literature and in life,” declares Ma: 1. 
Fry in The Single Woman (Delisle, 2s. 6d; 
postage gd.). She adds that it is true that the 4 
person who lives too much alone is apt to fall 
into old-maidish ways by laying too much stress | 
on details and things of small importance. This _ 
is something which every spinster must guard — 
EMRIs uae fs) the sa 
fiddle age is the spinster’s testing time, “If 
she is wise,” says Miss Fry, “she rie seen Se 
limits of her possibilities. Her emotional life is ~— 
rather Jess insistent, the rosy transports of hêr 
married friends obtrude themselves rather les, 
ts when she blesses her 


‘There are even momen) 
single star,” The important thing is for her to 
her leisure wisely, 


have zeasonable ambition, use 
and, always, to keep herself open to friendship. 
_ “The keeping up of friendship is a eal 
ey for old age,” Miss Fry concludes. 
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HOW TO STUDY} 


By Prof, Ay W. KORNHAUSER 
PLANNED STUDY MEANS MaximuM 
RESULTS with MINIMUM of EF 
This Book Explains How: 
To memorise readily To take notes proper} 
To form study habits To develo neerest | 
To concentrate easily To read efficiently 

To prepare for examinations 


All who wish to make their study (Postaz? 
who, wli i [6 an 
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efficient end effective will, find this 
book full’ of the mast helpful, advice 
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